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PREFACE. 


Liberal  readers  !  we  hope  the  <e  righte  hartie  welcum  ” 
of  this  joyful  season  will  he  extended  to  this  our  Twenty- 
eighth  Volume  ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  having  striven 
to  merit  this  distinction,  we  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  the  exertions  made  for  it. 

We  are  old  hands  at  a  preface,  and,  if  practice  make 
perfect,  it  is  high  time  that  our  excellence,  (if  any,)  made  its 
appearance.  Every  reader,  like  Swift,  has  his  own  Chamber 
of  Fame  ;  and  we  hope  the  door  will  not  be  shut  in  our  face 
until  our  claim  to  entrance  has  been  heard. 

Variety,  it  is  trusted,  will  he  found  the  main  charac¬ 
teristic  of  each  sheet  of  our  Miscellany :  it  should  he  “  all 
things  by  turns,  and  nothing  long and,  seasonably  speak¬ 
ing,  as  the  best  punch  depends  on  a  proper  mixture  of  sugar 
and  lemon,  so  the  best  Mirror  should  have  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  grave  and  the  gay — fact  and  fancy — the  prose  and 
the  poetry  of  life  ;  and  moreover,  the  Suaviter  in  modo ,  but 
fortiter  in  re.  For  this  purpose 

A  world  of  things  must  curiously  be  sought, 

A  world  of  things  must  be  together  brought ; 

— though,  as  Bruyere  says  :  “  nothing  is  left  for  us,  but  to 
glean  after  the  ancients,  and  the  most  ingenious  of  the  mo¬ 
derns.”  These  have  been  the  canons  of  editorship  through¬ 
out  our  813  sheets  ;  and  the  public  may  recollect  how  far  they 
have  enabled  us  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world. 

But,  a  truce  to  generalizing,  and  so  to  details.  The 
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Engravings  in  this  volume  will  be  found  representative  of  the 
active  intelligence,  the  unslaked  thirst,  of  the  day  ;  and  con¬ 
servative  of  its  most  ingenious  novelties.  Witness,  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament;  the  Birmingham  Free  Grammar 
School ;  the  Statue  of  George  III.  ;  the  Vauxhall  Balloon  ; 
the  St.  James’s  Theatre  ;  the  Triumphal  Arch,  at  Paris; 
the  Thames  Tunnel ;  the  Greenwich  Railway  ;  and  the  two 
latest  Steam  Carriages.  Memorials  of  genius,  relics  of  olden 
times,  and  monuments  of  architectural  magnificence,  checker 
new  lights,  and  throw  their  graceful  shadows  of  past  ages 
along  the  brilliancy  of  our  own  day  :  for,  change  is  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  nature,  and  contrast  the  source  of  enjoyment. 

To  the  letter-press  of  the  volume,  we  may  refer  with 
some  confidence  in  its  report  of  individual  industry,  and  the 
successful  kindness  of  Correspondents. 

New  Books,  of  almost  every  light  and  shade  form  the 
staple  of  this  volume,  as  of  its  predecessors.  Science  applied 
to  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life  has  been  diligently 
chronicled  ;  and  many  “  pericranies  ”  have  been  shaken  for 
their  anecdote  and  wit. 

Such  are  a  few  items  of  the  “  literature,  amusement, 
and  instruction,”  of  the  last  half  year.  With  thanks  for  your 
patronage  of  them,  allow  us  to  request  the  continuance  of 
your  favour  towards  “  the  Mirror,”  upon  the  assurance 
that  our  zeal  to  deserve  this  preference  shall  be — untiring. 

London,  Dec.  23,  1836. 
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[The  facts  and  substance  of  this  brief  sketch  have  been  derived  from  Memorials  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  with  Illustrations  of  her  literary  Character  and  from  her  Private  Corres¬ 
pondence — By  Henry  F.  Chorley,  2  vols. ;  to  which  source  we  are  also  indebted  for 
the  original  of  the  prefixed  Portrait,  a  faithful  and  graceful  likeness.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  do  justice  to  the  admirable  taste  and  exquisite  feeling  which  Mr.  Chorley  has 
shown  throughout  the  editorship  of  these  Memorials,  from  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Publishers,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  impart  additional  interest  and  authenticity  to  an  imper¬ 
fect  notice  of  the  life  and  writings  of  one  ot  the  most  highly-gifted  women  of  our  times.] 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch  deservedly  ranks  high  among  the  bright 
names  of  British  song.  Her  writings  have  often  lent  a  charm  to  the  pages  of 
this  Miscellany  ;  and,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  reader  who  has  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  soul-subduing  effect  of  the  genius  of  this  highly-gifted  woman. 
Her  name  is  exalted  “  among  those  female  minstrels  who  delight  the  ear  and 
heart  with  their  soft  melody  and,  saddening  is  the  reflection  that  so  bright 
an  ornament  of  her  sex  and  country  has  been  prematurely  taken  from  among 
us.  Upon  this  afflicting  event,  it  was  touchingly  remarked  :  “  the  scene  has 
for  ever  closed  with  one,  for  whom  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Spirit  of 
Sorrow  and  of  Song  strove  during  the  whole  of  her  mortal  career, — and  there 
only  remains  to  us  the  melancholy  task  of  recording  that  4  another  star  has 
left  its  sphere.’  ”f 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  born  in  Duke-street,  Liverpool,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1794.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  a 
branch  of  the  Sligo  family  ;  her  mother,  a  Miss  Wagner,  was  a  descendant  of 
a  Venetian  house,  w  hose  old  name,  Veniero,  had  in  the  course  of  time  been 
corrupted  into  this  German  form.  Among  its  members  were  numbered  three 
who  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Doge,  and  one  who  bore  the  honourable  rank  of 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  These  circumstances  Mrs.  Hemans 
would  often  playfully  mention,  as  accounting  for  the  strong  tinge  of  romance 
and  poetry,  which  pervaded  her  character  from  her  earliest  childhood.  As  a 
child,  she  was  an  object  almost  of  devotion  for  her  extreme  beauty  ;  her  com¬ 
plexion  was  remarkably  brilliant — her  hair  long,  curling,  and  golden  :  in  the 
latter  years  of  her  life  its  hue  deepened  into  brown,  but  it  remained  silken, 
and  profuse,  and  wavy,  even  to  the  last.  Her  earliest  tastes 4and  dispositions 
were  encouraged  by  her  mother;  amongst  others  was  the  delightful  talent  of 
reading  aloud  well:  she  would  also  recite  poems  and  fragments  of  pieces; 
and  the  excellence  of  her  memory  showed  itself  very  early. 

When  Miss  Browne  was  about  five  years  of  age,  her  father  removed  with 
his  family  from  Liverpool  to  Grwych,  near  Abergele,  in  Denbighshire,  North 
Wales  ;  a  solitary,  old,  and  spacious  mansion — lying  close  to  the  sea-shore, 
and  in  front  shut  in  by  a  chain  of  rocky  hills.  In  after  life,  Mrs.  Hemans 
would  tell  of  the  strange,  creeping  awe  with  which  the  solitude  and  stillness  of 
Grywch  inspired  her.  Here  she  first  read  Shakspeare,  and  used  to  climb  an 
apple-tree  to  study  his  plays  uninterruptedly  :  the  sea-shore  was  her  forest  of 
Ardennes,  and  she  loved  its  loneliness  and  freedom  well.  She  was  never  at 
school,  and  the  only  things  she  was  ever  regularly  taught  were  French, 
English  grammar,  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  from  a  gentleman,  who  used 
to  deplore,  (i  that  she  was  not  a  man  to  have  borne  away  the  highest  honours 
at  college.”  She  had,  unlike  most  children,  little  taste  for  mere  pageantry. 
When  she  visited  London,  she  did  not  enjoy  its  crowds  and  gaiety  :  yet  she 
was  delighted  with  its  works  of  art,  and  when  first  led  into  a  gallery  of 
statues,  exclaimed  to  those  with  her,  “  O  !  hush  !  don’t  speak.”  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  near  and  dear  member  of  her  family  being  engaged  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  drew  her  attention  very  early  to  the  literature,  the 
scenery,  and  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  with  which  her  fancy  delighted  to  associate 
the  career  and  the  achievements  of  those  she  loved.  These  two  ruling  inspira¬ 
tions  of  art  and  chivalry  all  but  exclusively  divided  her  attention  in  her  earliest 

*  See  a  brief  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of  Mis.  Hemans,  Mirror,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  115. 

t  The  Athenaeum,  No.  395. 
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works  :  her  poem,  called  England  and  Spain,  was  translated  into  Spanish  ;  her 
taste  for  the  works  of  others  also  evinced  this  turn  of  mind:  she  was  more 
delighted  with  Madame  de  Genlis's  Siege  de  la  Rochelle  than  with  her  Co- 
rinne.  Froissart  was  her  favourite  book  ;  and.  in  one  of  her  latest  sonnets 
she  has^left  us  a  record  of  the  delight  she  found  in  that  most  sweet  and  simple 
of  all  French  romances,  Paul  and  Virginia : — 

O  gentle  story  of  the  Indian  isle  ! 

I  loved  thee  in  my  lonely  childhood  well 
On  the  sea-shore,  when  day’s  last  purple  smile 
Slept  on  the  waters,  and  their  hollow  swell 
And  dying  cadence  lent  a  deeper  spell 
Unto  thine  ocean  pictures. 

In  the  year  1812,  Miss  Browne  was  married  to  Captain  Hemans,  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment.  This  union  may  be  said  to  have  closed,  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  a  fifth  son,  by  a  protracted  separation.  Captain  Hemans’s  health 
having  been  undermined  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  military  life,  he  left  this 
country  for  the  milder  climate  of  Italy.  Mrs.  Hemans,  whose  literary  pur¬ 
suits  rendered  it  advisable  for  her  not  to  leave  England,  remained  with  her 
family,  now  removed  to  Brownwylfa,  a  pleasant  residence  near  St.  Asaph. 
Here  she  continued  to  enrich  her  mind  with  the  old  classic  authors,  and  the 
more  modern  writers  of  Italy  and  the  Peninsula  ;  and  she  became  more  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  German  language.  It  was  during  this  period  that  she  contri¬ 
buted  a  series  of  papers  on  foreign  literature  to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  ; 
these,  with  some  very  few  exceptions,  being  the  only  prose  compositions  ever 
produced  by  her. 

Mrs.  Hemans  next  removed  to  Rhyllon,  a  short  distance  from  Brown¬ 
wylfa.  Her  residence  here  will  be  found  noticed  in  a  succeeding  page  (449), 
While  here,  she  corresponded  frequently  with  the  late  Bishop  Heber,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Milman.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1828,  Mrs.  Hemans  finally 
established  herself  at  Wavertree,  a  pleasant  village  near  Liverpool.  Here  she 
enjoyed  the  society  of  passing  literary  friends,  among  w  hom  were  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  Mary  Howitt,  and  Dr.  Bowring  ;  and  from  thence  we  find  dated  a  few 
charming  letters  to  Miss  Mitford,  congratulatory  of  her  literary  success.  In 
the  summer  of  1829,  Mrs.  Hemans  visited  Scotland,  accompanied  by  her 
two  youngest  fons.  Her  name  was  singularly  popular  in  Scotland  ;  and  she 
had  written  some  of  her  best  poems  for  its  principal  literary  periodical,  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine.  The  events  and  pleasures  of  this  Scottish  journey,  her 
reception  in  Edinburgh,  her  walk  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  her  visit  to 
Mackenzie,  will  be  found  pleasantly  described  in  a  series  of  letters,  which 
were  written  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  in  the  artless¬ 
ness  of  perfect  confidence.*  Early  in  the  summer  of  1830,  Mrs.  Hemans 
visited  the  Lakes,  accompanied  by  her  youngest  son,  the  other  two  still 
under  her  care,  joining  her  when  she  was  settled  in  that  delightful  country. 
Here  she  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  of  whom  she  speaks  as  “a 
most  benignant-looking  old  man,”  and  as  “  the  poet  of  meditative  life,  fre¬ 
quently  drooping  his  head,  half  closing  his  eyes,  and  seeming  buried  in  quiet 
depths  of  thought.”  After  having  remained  for  some  weeks  at  Ambleside 
Mrs.  Hemans  again  visited  Scotland,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  her  time, 
at  Milburn  Tower,  the  seat  of  her  venerable  friend,  Sir  Robert  Liston. 
Thence  Mrs.  Hemans  returned  to  Wavertree,  from  whence,  after  a  residence 
of  about  three  years,  she  again  removed  to  Dublin.  Here  she  experienced 
numerous  attacks  of  illness,  and  among  them,  the  scarlet  fever ;  a  neglected 
cold,  caught  when  she  was  but  imperfectly  recovered,  took  the  distressing 
form  of  ague  ;  from  that  time  her  strength  and  health  declined,  and  this 
disorder  was  succeeded  by  a  dropsical  affection.  Her  thoughts  and  imagin¬ 
ings,  during  the  first  stages  of  her  illness,  were  recorded  by  Mrs.  Hemans  in 
a  series  of  sonnets,  entitled  Thoughts  during  Sickness.  In  one  of  these  com¬ 
positions,  she  speculates  earnestly  and  reverently  upon  the  direction  of  the 

*  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 
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flight  of  the  spirit,  when  the  soul  and  body  shall  part ;  in  others,  again,  she 
tenderly  recurs  to  the  haunts  and  pleasures  of  childhood  ;  to  the  latter  the 
following  refers,  dated  May,  1834  : 

Oh  !  what  a  joy  to  feel  that  in  my  breast 
The  founts  of  childhood’s  vernal  fancies  lay 
Still  pure,  tho’  heavily  and  long  repressed 

By  early-blighted  leaves,  which  o’er  their  way 
Dark  summer-storms  had  heaped — but  free,  glad  play 
Once  more  was  given  them : — to  the  sunshine’s  glow, 

And  the  sweet  wood-song’s  penetrating  flow, 

And  to  the  wandering  primrose-breath  of  May, 

And  the  rich  hawthorn  odours,  forth  they  sprung, — 

Oh !  not  less  freshly  bright,  that  now  a  thought 
Of  spiritual  presence  o’er  them  hung, 

And  of  immortal  life  ! — a  germ  un wrought 
In  childhood’s  sold  to  power — now  strong,  serene, 

And  full  of  love  and  light,  colouring  the  whole  blest  scene. 

In  the  intervals  of  attacks,  Mrs.  Hemans  projected  and  even  commenced 
poems  ;  but,  before  the  winter  closed  in,  her  disease  had  assumed  an  alarming 
and  unequivocal  aspect.  Change  of  air  and  complete  retirement  were  recom¬ 
mended  ;  and  with  this  view  Mrs.  Hemans  removed,  early  in  December,  to 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  was  kindly  placed 
at  her  disposal.  She  experienced  a  transient  benefit  from  the  change  ;  but, 
early  in  March,  she  was  removed  to  Dublin,  to  be  nearer  her  physicians. 
Within  a  short  period  of  her  decease,  the  dropsical  symptoms  abated  ;  they 
were  succeeded  by  hectic  fever  and  delirium,  the  sure  precursors  of  dissolu¬ 
tion.  On  the  26th  of  April,  she  closed  her  poetical  career,  by  dictating  the 
Sabbath  Sonnet,*  which  will  be  read  and  remembered  as  long  as  her  name  is 
loved  and  cherished.  Her  last  moments  are  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Chorley : 

“  From  this  time  she  sank  away  gently  but  steadily, — still  able  to  derive 
pleasure  from  being  occasionally  read  to,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  twelfth  of  May, 
still  able  to  read  for  herself  a  portion  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  her 
favourite  among  the  Evangelists.  Nearly  the  last  words  she  was  heard  to  utter 
were,  on  Saturday,  the  sixteenth  of  May,  to  ask  her  youngest  son,  then  sitting 
by  her  bed-side,  what  he  was  reading.  When  he  told  her  the  name  of  the 
book,  she  said, “Well,  do  you  like  it?”  After  this  she  fell  into  a  gentle  sleep, 
which  continued  almost  unbroken  till  evening,  when,  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  nine,  her  spirit  passed  away  without  a  sigh  or  a  struggle. 

“ She  was  buried  in  a  grave  within  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Dawson  Street,  close 
to  the  house  in  which  she  died  ;  the  funeral  service  being  performed  over  her 
remains  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickinson,  the  Archbishop’s  Chaplain,  from  whom 
she  had  received  the  sacrament  on  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  March. 
There  is,  as  yet,  no  monument  erected  to  her,  save  a  tablet  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Asaph,  placed  there  by  her  brothers,  £  in  memory  of  Felicia  Hemans, 
whose  character  is  best  portrayed  in  her  writings.’  ” 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  principal 
works.  The  first  published  were  two  volumes  of  Poems,  date  1808,  and  con¬ 
taining  some  verses  written  by  her  when  only  nine  years  of  age.  The  second, 
entitled  The  Domestic  Affections,  was  published  in  1812.  Next  were  her  two 
prize  poems,  Wallace,  and  Dartmoor,  the  latter  of  which  received  its  honour 
at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  in  the  year  1821 ;  to  the  same 
period  may  be  referred  The  Kestoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy;  and 
her  Dramatic  Scenes.  In  the  Athenaeum,  it  is  observed  :  “  These  were, 
probably,  written  in  the  happiest  period  of  her  life,  when  her  mind  was 
rapidly  developing  itself,  and  its  progress  was  aided  by  judicious  and  in- 

*  For  this  Sonnet,  see  Mirror,  vol.  xxvi.,  page  24.  For  other  details  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  Last  Moments 
and  Death,  see  Mirror,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  462;  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  24 — 48 — 76.  For  a  Memoir,  see  Athenaeum,  No. 
395  ;  also  to  Nos.  400—402 — 404  of  that  excellent  Journal  lor  Personal  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Hemans  ; 
and  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  August,  1835,  for  an  elegant  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Mrs. 
Hemans’s  Writings,  by  Miss  Landon, 
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telligent  counsellors ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Heber.  A 
favourable  notice  of  one  of  these  poems  will  be  found  in  Lord  Byron’s  letters ; 
and  the  fame  of  her  opening  talent  had  reached  Shelly,  who  addressed.a  very 
singular  correspondence  to  her.  With  respect  to  the  world  in  general,  her 
name  began  to  be  known  by  the  publication  of  her  Welsh  Melodies,  her  Siege 
of  Valencia,  and  the  scattered  lyrics  which  appeared  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  then  under  the  direction  of  Campbell.  To  the  Siege  of  Valencia 
succeeded  rapidly  her  Forest  Sanctuary,  her  Records  of  Woman,  (the  most 
successful  of  her  works,)  her  Songs  of  the  Affections,  (containing-,  perhaps, 
her  finest  poem,  The  Spirits  Return,)  her  National  Lyrics  and  Songs  for 
Music,  (most  of  which  have  been  set  to  music  by  her  sister,  and  become 
popular,)  and  her  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life.”  Besides  which  is  a  volume  of 
Poetical  Remains,  published  last  year. 

“  Besides  the  works  here  enumerated,  we  should  mention  her  tragedy. 
The  Vespers  of  Palermo,  which,  though  containing  many  fine  thoughts  and 
magnificent  bursts  of  poetry,  was  hardly  fitted  for  the  stage;  also,  the  songs 
which  she  contributed  to  Colonel  Hodges’  Peninsular  Melodies  ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  but  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  of  her  latest  lyrics.  Despon¬ 
dency  and  Aspiration,  published  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  May,  1835.” 

To  this  imperfect  sketch  may  be  added  a  passage  from  Miss  Landon’s 
beautiful  eulogy : 

“  To  the  three  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  poetry,  viz.  the  ideal, 
the  picturesque,  and  the  harmonious — a  fourth  must  be  added, — the  moral. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pure,  more  feminine  and  exalted,  than  the  spirit  which 
pervades  the  whole :  it  is  the  intuitive  sense  of  right,  elevated  and  strength¬ 
ened  into  a  principle.  It  is  a  glorious  and  a  beautiful  memory  to  bequeath; 
but  she  who  left  it  is  little  to  be  envied.  Open  the  volumes  which  she  has 
left,  legacies  from  many  various  hours,  and  what  a  record  of  wasted  feelings 
and  disappointed  hopes  may  be  traced  in  their  sad  and  sweet  complainings  ! 
Yet  Mrs.  Hemans  was  spared  some  of  the  keenest  mortifications  of  a  literary 
career.  She  knew  nothing  of  it  as  a  profession  which  has  to  make  its  way 
through  poverty,  neglect,  and  obstacles :  she  lived  apart  in  a  small,  affection¬ 
ate  circle  of  friends.  The  high  road  of  life,  with  its  crowds  and  contention — 
its  heat,  its  noise,  and  its  dust  that  rests  on  all — was  for  her  happily  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  yet  even  in  such  green  nest,  the  bird  could  not  fold  its  wings,  and 
sleep  to  its  own  music.  There  came  the  aspiring,  the  unrest,  the  aching  sense 
of  being  misunderstood,  the  consciousness  that  those  a  thousand  times  inferior 
were  yet  more  beloved.” 

With  the  substance  of  Mr.  Chorley’s  summary  of  the  principal  features 
of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  character,  we  conclude  : — The  woman  and  the  poetess 
were  in  her  too  inseparably  united  to  admit  of  their  being  considered  apart 
from  each  other.  In  her  private  letters,  as  in  her  published  works,  she  show's 
herself  high-minded,  affectionate,  grateful — wayward  in  her  self-neglect, — 
delicate  to  fastidiousness  in  her  tastes ; — in  her  religion,  fervent  without  in¬ 
tolerance; — eager  to  acquire  knowledge,  as  eager  to  impart  it  to  others, — 
earnestly  devoted  to  her  art,  and  in  that  art  to  the  service  of  all  things  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  noble,  and  holy.  She  may  have  fallen  short  of  some  of  her  prede¬ 
cessors  in  vigour  of  mind,  of  some  of  her  contemporaries  in  variety  of  fancy  ; 
but  she  surpasses  them  all  in  the  use  of  language,  in  the  employment  of  a 
rich,  chaste,  and  glowing  imagery,  and  in  the  perfect  music  of  her  versifica¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  long  before  the  chasm  left  in  our  female  literature  by  her 
death  will  be  worthily  filled  :  she  will  be  long  remembered, — long  spoken  of 
by  those  who  know  her  works,  yet  longer  by  those  who  knew  herself — 

Kindly  and  gently,  but  as  of  one, 

For  whom  ’tis  well  to  be  fled  and  gone, 

As  of  a  bird  from  a  chain  unbound, 

As  of  a  wanderer  whose  home  is  found. 

So  let  it  be  !” 


Cfje  itfltrror 
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THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIA¬ 
MENT. 

“The  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
the  spirit  which  appears  to  animate  the  public  at 
present,  is  an  event  most  momentous  to  our  reputa¬ 
tion  in  flue  art  to  all  future  time.”  #  *  *  “We 

are  to  erect  a  building  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  this 
vast  empire.” 

These  are  passages  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Designs  now  exhibiting  in 
the  National  Gallery ;  and  they  plainly  be¬ 
speak  the  high  responsibility  enjoined  upon 
every  person  connected  with  the  erection  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  has 
become  a  question ,  into  the  details  of  which 
we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  enter ;  our  only 
aim  being  to  submit  to  the  reader  the  leading 
particulars  of  what  has  been  done  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  above  object. 

Early  in  the  last  session,  Parliament  in¬ 
vited  a  general  competition  of  architects  to 
furnish  the  requisite  designs :  a  programme 
was  framed  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  ;  premiums  not  less  than  three  or 
more  than  five  were  offered ;  and  five  judges, 
in  the  first  instance,  were  appointed.  The 
instructions  premised  that  “  the  style  of  the 
buildings  be  either  Gothic  or  Elizabethan 
but  as  the  judges  or  Commissioners  were 
aware  of  the  difference  of  opinion  that  exists 
as  to  the  date  which  affixes  the  limits  to  the 
style  termed  Elizabethan,  even  among  the 
profession,  they  determined  to  give  it  the 
greatest  latitude  of  which  it  could  possibly 
admit.  Ninety-seven  plans,  it  appears,  com¬ 
prising  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  draw¬ 
ings,  were,  accordingly,  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  awarded  prizes  to  the  authors 
of  four  plans ;  viz.,  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
to  the  first ;  and  five  hundred  pounds  each  to 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth. 

The  author  of  the  first  design  is  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  new 
church  at  Brighton,  in  the  London  road ; 
and  of  the  Travellers’  Club-house,  in  Pall 
Mall.  The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report 
to  His  Majesty,  certify  that  Mr.  Barry’s  plan 
bears  throughout  such  evident  marks  of 
genius  and  superiority  of  talent  as  fully  to 
entitle  it  to  the  preference  they  have  awarded 
it  in  their  classification  ;  and  they  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  elevations  are  of  an  order  so  superior, 
and  display  so  much  taste  and  knowledge  of 
Gothic  architecture,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
their  minds  of  the  author’s  ability  to  carry 
into  effect  His  Majesty’s  commands,  should 
he  be  pleased  to  honour  Mr.  Barry  with  his 
confidence. 

The  second  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  C.  Buckler ;  the  third  to  Mr.  D.  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  W.  Railton.  The 
four  prize  designs,  with  the  majority  of  the 
others  submitted  to  the  Commission,  have  for 
some  weeks  past,  been  exhibited  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery. 


The  Engraving  on  the  preceding  page 
shows  the  River  Front,  from  Mr.  Barry’s 
design,  first  exhibited  and  adopted  as  “the 
basis  upon  which  the  New  Houses  are  to  be 
erected.”  This  design  differs  materially 
from  the  one  published  in  the  Athenasuin , 
on  May  21,  which  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Barry 
expressly  for  that  work.  From  this  authen¬ 
tic  source,  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  the 
main  dimensions  of  the  buildings,  which,  it 
is  proposed,  should  cover  a  space  of  about 
six  acres,  exclusive  of  that  occupied  by  West¬ 
minster  Hall  and  the  Law  Courts.  The 
Eastern  or  River  Front,  will  be  about  two- 
thirds  the  whole  length  of  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  will  occupy  870  feet  in  length, 
of  course,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames. 
“  The  South  Front  is  340  feet  long,  and  ex¬ 
tends  westward  as  far  as  the  line  of  the 
eastern  flank  of  Westminster  Hall.  The 
front  to  Old  Palace  Yard  reaches  up  to  an 
extension  of  the  effective  length  of  the  Hall 
itself,  and  is  410  feet  long.  Westminster 
Hall,  with  its  adjuncts,  and  the  Law  Courts 
lying  before  it,  occupy  a  further  length  on 
the  west  side  of  the  site  of  330  feet.  The 
north  end  of  the  Law  Courts,  that  end  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  a  portion  of  the  New 
Buildings  at  the  Commons’  end,  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  Commons’  entrance,  occupy  a 
length  of  300  feet  up  to  the  return  North¬ 
ward  of  the  West  Front  to  New  Palace  Yard, 
which  is  1 80  feet  long,  and  from  the  north¬ 
west  angle  of  which  to  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  River  Front,  the  length  is  200  feet.” 

To  this  outline  may  be  added  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  intentions  in  the  composition  of  the 
design,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
as  explained  by  him,  and  submitted  with  his 
design  in  the  general  competition.* 

“  In  this  design,  the  architect  has  thought 
it  desirable  to  incorporate  the  entire  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Courts  of  Law,  and  Westminster  Hall,  in 
one  edifice,  as  being  most  conducive  to  in¬ 
ternal  convenience  and  economy,  and  to  the 
grandeur  and  importance  of  the  exterior. 
It  has  been  his  aim  to  avoid  the  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  Collegiate,  Castellated,  and  Domestic 
styles,  and  to  select  that  which  he  considers 
better  suited  to  the  peculiar  appropriation  of 
the  building. 

“  The  line  of  frontage  towards  the  river, 
drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  bent  line 
shown  on  the  Official  Plan,  is  adopted  for 
the  purpose — firstly,  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
possible  extent  of  elevation ;  secondly,  of 
placing  the  front  of  the  two  buildings,  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  with  West¬ 
minster  Bridge;  and  thirdly,  of  making  a 

*  It  should  have  been  stated  that  to  insure  can¬ 
dour,  the  designs  were  submitted  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  without  a  name,  and  were  known  only  by 
the  particular  marks  which  the  authors  had  adopted. 
Thus,  Mr.  Barry's  design  was  marked  64,  with  the 
emblem  of  a  portcullis. 
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more  agreeable  continual  ion  of  the  proposed 
line  of  embankment  above  and  below  Bridge, 
and  one  that  will  be  more  convenient  for  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 

“The  River  Front  and  Terrace  are  made 
to  abut  upon  the  Thames  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
two  Palace  Yards,  in  which  are  placed  the 
entrances  to  the  two  Houses  respectively. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
quired  accommodation  is  obtained,  without 
occupying  the  ground  east  of  Abingdon-street, 
coloured  brown  in  the  Official  Plan. 

“  The  elevation  towards  the  river,  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  made  as  lofty  as  is  consistent 
with  internal  convenience,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  imposing  appearance  from  the 
Bridge,  and  to  shut  out  the  present  view  of 
the  Hall  and  adjoining  buildings,  which, 
seen  from  that  elevated  position,  appear  ob¬ 
jectionably  low.  It  is  also  made  to  extend 
across  the  East  end  of  New  Palace  Yard,  in 
order  to  form  with  the  North  front  of  the 
Hall  and  other  buildings,  a  quadrangle  which 
shall  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  drafts  of 
wind  from  the  river. 

“  The  elevation  towards  the  two  Palace 
Yards  is  made  as  lofty  as  possible,  without 
diminishing  the  importance  of  the  Hall, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  should 
in  those  situations  be  considered  the  principal 
feature  of  the  design. 

“  The  Terrace  is  intended  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  both  Houses,  for  air  and 
exercise,  and  for  the  purpose  of  entering  and 
retiring  from  their  respective  Houses,  in 
private,  by  water. 

“  The  Approaches  for  the  King,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  both  Houses,  the  Public,  the  Clerks, 
and  other  officers  are  so  arranged,  as  to  be 
wholly  independent  of  each  other,  with  the 
means  of  making  them  entirely  or  partially 
in  communication. 

“The  King’s  Tower  is  made  a  principal 
feature  of  the  design,  and  is  intended  to 
group  with  the  Abbey,  and  give  due  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Parliamentary  Buildings,  when 
contrasted  with  that  enormous  structure.  The 
upper  stories  of  this  tower  will  form  the  most 
commodious  and  secure  depositories  for  valu¬ 
able  public  records,  and  the  lower  portion  will 
be  occupied  by  the  King’s  State  Entrance,  to 
which  the  architect  has  thought  it  desirable 
to  give  a  great  degree  of  grandeur  and  effect. 
With  this  view,  it  is  proposed,  that  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  the  King’s  visit  to  the  House,  the 
Royal  and  other  State  Carriages  should  drive 
into  the  Tower,  turn  round  the  pillar  within 
it  to  the  left,  set  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
Royal  Staircase,  and  make  their  exit  through 
the  gateway  in  the  South  Flank. 

“  The  principal  story  is  on  a  level  through¬ 
out  with  the  old  floor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel. 

“The  two  Houses  are  placed  as  nearly  as 
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possible  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  mass  of 
buildings,  this  being  considered  the  position 
best  adapted  for  communication  with  each 
other,  and  with  their  respective  offices  and 
accommodations  ;  for  easy  access  from  the 
various  entrances  and  approaches,  public  and 
private ;  for  security  from  noise  and  distur¬ 
bance  ;  for  allowing  their  form  and  size  to 
be  exactly  fitted  to  the  wants  of  each  House  ; 
for  the  purposes  of  lighting,  warming,  and 
ventilating  them  in  the  most  convenient 
manner ;  and  for  making  any  modifications 
or  alterations  in  them  which  may  be  thought 
desirable,  without  deranging  the  general  plan 
and  elevation. 

“  To  give  every  facility  for  lighting,  warm¬ 
ing,  and  ventilating  the  Houses,  they  are 
carried  up  much  above  the  surrounding 
buildings,  and  will  have  no  rooms  or  cham¬ 
bers  above  or  beneath  them,  except  such  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  alluded  to. 

“  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  architect  to 
reduce  the  size  of  both  Houses  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  compatible  with 
the  required  accommodations,  and  to  give 
them  that  form  and  arrangement  which  will 
afford  the  greatest  number  of  sittings  in  the 
smallest  space,  bring  the  members  nearest  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  Speaker,  and  be  the 
most  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary 
routine  of  business. 

“  The  Reporters  are  placed  at  the  Bar  end 
of  each  House,  not  much  above  the  level  of 
the  floor,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
most  remote  seats,  as  will  enable  them  to  see 
and  hear  with  distinctness,  every  thing  that 
transpires. 

“  All  the  Galleries,  required  by  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  have  separate  entrances  and  retiring 
rooms. 

“  In  the  House  of  Commons,  two  rows  of 
seats  under  the  Galleries,  with  a  private 
passage  of  communication,  are  provided  for 
Peers  and  distinguished  visiters,  who,  by 
this  arrangement,  will  be  effectually  sepa* 
rated  from  the  seats  appropriated  to  Mem¬ 
bers,  and  will  be  so  placed  as  to  see  and 
hear  with  great  facility,  without  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  mixing  with  Members  during 
divisions. 

u  The  architect  has  thought  it  proper  to 
avoid  placing  any  Members’  seats  under 
Galleries,  as  well  as  any  seats  whatever  be¬ 
hind  either  the  Woolsack  or  the  Speaker’s 
Chair.  External  corridors,  connected  with 
the  several  gangways  to  the  Members’  seats 
and  their  private  lobbies,  free  from  public 
approach  or  interruption,  and  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  are  arranged  on  either  side  of 
each  House,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
seats  may  be  filled  or  vacated  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  if  required. 

“  A  passage  is  provided  from  the  corridors 
to  the  Bar,  so  that  Members,  who  may  wish 
to  appear  at  the  bar  with  petitions,  or  on 
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other  business,  may  do  so  without  interrup¬ 
tion  from  persons  in  the  public  lobby. 

“  The  entrances  to  the  Members’  Galleries 
are  in  their  private  lobby,  and  an  exit,  when 
required,  is  provided  into  the  public  stair¬ 
cases. 

“The  Libraries  and  Committee  Rooms  of 
each  House  are  placed  towards  the  river,  for 
the  convenience  of  light,  and  freedom  from 
noise  and  disturbance,  and  the  former  are  so 
arranged  on  the  principal  floor  as  to  be  en 
suite ,  with  the  power  of  extending  them  at 
pleasure,  by  including  the  adjoining  Com¬ 
mittee  Rooms. 

l(  The  principal  public  approach  to  the 
Committee  Rooms  is  by  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  leading  directly  from  the  Central  Hall 
to  a  large  waiting-room  on  the  first  floor  to¬ 
wards  the  river,  from  which  there  is  direct 
and  immediate  access  to  the  Committee 
Rooms  of  each  House,  and  to  the  offices 
connected  with  them.  When  the  Houses 
commence  their  sittings,  and  the  daily  busi¬ 
ness  is  at  an  end,  the  public  may  retire 
either  by  the  principal  staircase  above  men¬ 
tioned,  or,  (if  it  should  be  thought  more  de¬ 
sirable,)  by  that  immediately  adjoining,  and 
appropriated  to  their  exclusive  use,  which 
leads  to  St.  Stephen’s  Crypt  and  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall. 

“  The  Members  and  Officers  attending 
Committees  may  go  or  return  by  private  stair¬ 
cases  communicating  with  their  respective 
houses  and  offices. 

“  The  arrangements  of  the  plan  admit  of 
private  access  at  all  times,  if  desired,  for  the 
Members  of  each  House,  to  their  respective 
libraries,  committee-rooms,  refreshment-rooms, 
and  offices. 

“  The  whole  of  the  official  residences  have 
separate  external  entrances  and  staircases. 
The  principal  floor  of  that  for  the  Speaker,  is 
expressly  arranged  either  for  state  levees  or 
dinners.  All  these  residences  have  direct 
communication  with  the  principal  floor  of 
the  building. 

“  To  provide  against  extensive  injury  from 
a  recurrence  of  accidents  by  fire,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  the  entire  edifice  upon  a  fire¬ 
proof  principle,  and  to  shut  off'  all  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  private  residences,  by  iron 
doors  set  in  thick  party-walls. 

“St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  the  Crypt,  and 
Cloisters,  are  proposed  to  be  restored ;  West¬ 
minster  Hall  to  be  preserved  in  its  present 
state,  with  the  exception  of  the  removal  of 
the  present  south  window  into  the  new  south 
wall  of  the  porch  at  that  end  of  the  Hall,  to 
be  called  St.  Stephen’s  Porch,  and  forming 
the  opening  thus  created  into  an  entrance 
archway  to  the  porch  alluded  to :  thus,  the 
proportions  of  the  Hall,  its  main  walls,  roof, 
&c.,  will  remain  untouched.  A  new  exterior 
is  proposed  for  the  Law  Court  buildings; 
but  it  is  not  intended  to  interfere  in  the 


smallest  degree,  with  the  Courts  themselves. 
Finally,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that 
the  plans  are  so  arranged,  that  the  new 
Houses,  and  their  contiguous  lobbies,  stair¬ 
cases  and  approaches,  may  be  completed 
sufficiently  for  use,  without  interfering  with 
the  present  temporary  houses  and  their  appur¬ 
tenances.” 

Little  has  yet  been  written  by  way  of  strict 
criticism  of  Mr.  Barry’s  design,  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  but  recognised  by 
the  Commissioners  as  “  the  basis  ”  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  received  as  the  precise  plan.  In 
the  paper*  accompanying  the  Athenaeum 
plate,  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  is  but 
considered  as  a  mere  sketch ;  so  that  it  may 
be  but  little  like  that  of  either  the  exhibited 
or  the  published  design. 

The  justness  of  the  decision  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Barry’s  design  appears  to  be  almost 
universally  acknowledged.  To  ourselves,  it 
presents  itself,  as  a  whole,  incomparably  su¬ 
perior  to  every  one  of  the  other  designs  ;  and 
we  believe  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  of  persons  who  have  visited  the 
Exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery.  To  the 
details,  many  objections  have  been  made ; 
even  by  the  Athenaeum  critic,  to  the  amended 
design  in  that  work. 

A  writer  in  the  Arehitectural  Magazine 
for  the  present  month,  considers  Mr.  Barry’s 
design  to  possess  the  “  characteristics  of 
Gothic  architecture,  particularly  in  the  inte¬ 
riors.  If  a  fault  can  be  found,  perhaps  the 
River  Front  requires  more  variety  in  its 
general  outline ;  for,  it  must  be  remembered, 
it  will  be  a  very  extensive  fafade,  and  one 
that  will  become,  after  one  general  view, 
monotonous,  and  very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
eye,  from  its  extreme  simplicity.  The  west 
front  is  infinitely  better.  The  north  and 
south  fronts  are  very  beautiful,  particularly 
the  south  front,  with  the  increased  decoration 
of  Westminster  Hall,  £and  its  increased 
length.  The  interiors  are  highly  decorated, 
and  a  true  spirit  of  Gothic  architectnre  per¬ 
vades  the  whole.” 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  present 
month,  contains  a  paper  on  the  prize  designs, 
which  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  un¬ 
noticed.  The  writer  commences  by  noticing 
the  alterations  in  Mr.  Barry’s  design,  under 
the  judicious  superintendence  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  by  which  the  plan  has  been  brought 
into  admirable  harmony,  combining  with 
beauty  and  elegance  of  arrangement  the 
utmost  convenience  and  accommodation.” 
He  raises  nearly  the  same  objection  to  the 
monotony  of  the  river  front,  as  is  made  in  the 
Architectural  Magazine ,  and  remarks,  “  the 
want  of  a  marked  centre  is  particularly  appa- 

*  Understood  to  be  by  Mr.  Hosking,  the  writer  of 
the  article  “Architecture,”  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britaunica.  g 
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rent.”  He  objects  also  to  the  concealment  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  and  Westminster  Hall, 
by  the  western  and  northern  fronts ;  and 
especially  to  the  alteration  of  the  south  front 
of  the  Hall,  by  removing  the  windows,  and 
occupying  its  place  with  an  open  arch  of 
entrance.  Judging  from  the  detail,  this 
critic  condemns  the  luxuriant  profusion  of 
ornament  throughout  the  entire  design,  as, 
in  no  respect,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gothic 
style.  As  a  specimen,  he  points  to  the  panels 
of  the  river  front ;  and,  after  admitting  that 
the  whole  pile  has  many  of  the  appropriate 
ornaments  of  English  Gothic  architecture,  he 
complains  of  these  features  not  being  perfect 
and  in  full  proportion.  “  Breadth  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  but  it  wants  height  to  give  it  a  Gothic 
character;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  Grecian  design, 
overlaid  with  Gothic  ornament.”  He  con¬ 
demns  the  tower  over  the  King’s  entrance  as 
more  heavy  and  preposterous  than  anything 
imaginable  in  architecture.  u  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  height  of  the  design,  the  vast 
bulk  makes  it  appear  to  want  altitude,  and 
the  turrets  at  the  angles,  from  the  same 
cause,  seem  too  small  for  the  general  design.” 
It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  most  of  this 
writer’s  judicious  objections  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  Mr.  Barry’s  alterations  in  the 
Athenaeum  print. 

Among  these  is  the  removal  of  the  whole 
structure  further  south  from  Westminster 
Bridge,  carrying  it,  at  the  other  end,  about 
half-way  up  Abingdon-street.  The  Clock 
Tower  is  also  altered,  and  the  Athenaeum 
critic  thinks  not  improved,  by  the  addition  of 
a  spire.  In  the  elevation,  a  greater  degree 
of  pre-eminence  has  been  given  to  the  cen¬ 
tres,  a  vast  quantity  of  the  paneling  omitted, 
and  pinnacles  have  been  introduced  along  the 
entire  parapet.  “  The  Royal  Entrance  is  so 
large  in  its  proportions  that  we  are  almost 
afraid  to  specify  its  dimensions ;  but  as 
Mr.  Barry  has  already  stated,  that  the  King’s 
state-carriage,  with  its  eight  horses,  is  to 
drive  into  it,  and  around  a  huge  pier  in  its 
centre,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that 
it  is  a  square,  within  the  walls,  whose  sides 
are  greater  than  the  span  of  Westminster 
Hall ;  from  out  to  out,  indeed,  of  its  angular 
turrets,  it  is  a  hundred  feet  square.  This 
tower  it  is  now  contemplated  to  carry  to  the 
enormous  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  or 
fully  five-sixths  the  height  to  the  top  of  the 
cross  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.” — ( Athenceum .) 
These  alterations,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  describe  here,  appear  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  view  of  removing  the  Grecian 
character  of  the  elevation.  “  It  is  evident 
that  this  obvious  defect  in  the  architecture  of 
Mr.  Barry’s  edifice,  has  excited  attention; 
but  very  .extensive  alterations  must  still  be 
made,  before  it  will  assume  the  true  character 
of  a  Gothic  design.” — ( Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine.) 


From  the  Second  Report  of  the  Select 
Parliamentary  Committee,  it  appears  that 
after  adopting  alterations  and  omissions  not 
inconsistent  with  its  character  and  object, 
the  expense  of  the  whole  building  may  be 
expected  to  amount  to  724,984/.,  including 
14  per  cent,  to  cover  contingent  charges,  and 
any  probable  change  in  the  value  of  mate¬ 
rials  ;  to  which  must  be  added  about 
60,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  ground  in  Abing¬ 
don  Street,  rendered  necessary  for  the  elon¬ 
gation  of  the  building,  as  now  proposed ; 
and  30,000/.  for  fittings  and  fixtures ;  making 
a  total  of  814,984/. 

This  may  strike  the  reader  as  a  vast  sum  ; 
but  the  occasion  is  worthy  of  the  outlay;  for, 
as  well  observed  in  the  Spectator,  “this  is 
the  first  time  since  St.  Paul's  was  erected, 
that  we  have  got  a  large,  public  building 
worthy  of  its  purpose  :  let  us  not  spoil  it  for 
the  saving  of  money.  It  will  take  several 
years  to  complete,  so  that  the  outlay  will  be 
gradual.  The  people  will  not  feel  it,  and 
sure  we  are  they  will  not  grudge  it.” 


MONODY  ON  YOUTH. 

While  the  light  thine  eye  is  leaving  in 
A  glory  calm  and  still. 

Sit  in  the  summer  evening 
Upon  the  sunny  hill ; 

And  childhood  shall  come  back  to  thee 
From  the  orient  where  it  strays  ; 

And  the  first  mild  dawn  of  memory 
Relume  thine  infant  days. 

That  breast  shall  beat  to  love  thee 
On  whose  softness  thou  wert  laid  ; 

And  the  aspen  shake  above  thee 
As  when  playing  in  its  shade  : 

Again  thy  sylvan  sister  deck 
Tliy  gay  green  cap  with  flow’rs ; 

And  lead  thee  forth  by  wood  and  lake 
In  springtide’s  heavenliest  hours. 

With  tiny  steps  didst  haste  to  make  j 
Earth’s  wonders  all  thine  own — • 

The  fishes’  strange  life  in  the  lake. 

And  how  the  trees  had  grown 
Till  the  cruel  hawks  who  scatter  death 
’Mong  the  songsters  of  the  air. 

Paused,  midway  in  their  skyey  path. 

To  build  and  nestle  there. 

+ 

Garlands  of  every  hue  didst  gain,  "j 
Clamb’riug  o’er  rock  and  rill ; — 
Glimpses  of  ocean’s  endless  plain 
Catch  from  some  homeward  hill ; 

And  in  glad  wonder  on  its  brow. 

Musing  when  day  was  done. 

Thy  soul  did  then — but  not  as  now — 
Pursue  the  setting  sun 

Till  space  grew  void — and  thou  didst  ask  j 
What  men  could  tell  of  time ; 

And  pleasant  was  thy  nightly  task 
To  ascend  that  stream  sublime  ; 

For  sages,  heroes,  beauties  shrin’d 
In  ever-living  sonsr. 

Became  familiars  of  thy  miud. 

And  charm’d  thy  bark  along. 

And  thou  would’st  have  their  life'renew’d 
Thro’  glorious  times  to  come ; 

Making  of  man,  a  demigod — 

Of  earth,  Elysium: 
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N;iy,  tho’  the  world  abandoned  thee. 

No  less  should  it  be  thine. 

Apart,  in  lone  felicity. 

To  lead  the  life  divine. 

While  God  sat  o’er  thee  for  thy  guard. 

And  made  his  light  thy  guide, 

Tho’  weak  thy  steps,  and  thy  path  hard — 

What  evil  could  betide  ? 

If  storms  or  spasms  too  rudely  rock 
This  cradle  of  the  soul. 

She’ll  rise  in  freedom  from  the  shock, 

And  gain  the  wish’d  for  goal. 

But  human  thoughts  that  loftiest  fly 
Bear  trace  of  lowly  birth : 

The  vault  of  heaven,  though  arch’d  so  high. 
Rests  on  the  verge  of  earth. 

Strive  not  the  starry  cope  to  win. 

But  build  thee  a  dove’s  nest ; 

So  Paradise  shall  centre  in 
One  fair  and  faithful  breast. 

And  thus  ’mid  flow'rs,  and  songs,  and  smiles. 
Delightedly  would’st  dwell, 

Needing  no  other  heaven — the  wiles 
Of  earth  charmed  thee  so  well. 

The  brightest  star  had  been  too  small 
A  gift  to  grace  thy  love ; 

And  yet  a  shroud  was  cast  o’er  all 
But  that  which  lives  above. 

Death  reign’d — and  in  thine  Eden-home 
The  fair,  the  bright,  the  high. 

Seem’d  spectres  false,  proceeding  from 
A  phantom  earth  and  sky. 

Yet  repine  not  that  Heaven’s  behest  \ 

With  thy  fond  will  at  strife, 

Tli’  apple  of  knowledge  let  thee  taste. 

But  kept  the  fruit  of  life. 

For  one  fallen  bud  that  worms  consume, 

A  myriad  deck  the  tree. 

And  thus  a  world  of  living  bloom 
Survives — but  not  for  thee; 

Or  why,  when  Nature  smiles  elate. 

And  Life  doth  laugh  and  sing. 

Might  not  a  thousand  summers  mate 
The  splendour  of  one  spring  ? 

Gone  are  the  guardian  graces 
Of  childhood’s  faery  day  ; 

“  The  old  familiar  faces  ” 

Have  been  “  changed  and  sent  away 
From  the  skies  they  bend  their  gaze  profound 
On  thy  steps,  and  call  thee  forth. 

Bidding  thee  to  bright  homes  beyond 
The  shadow  of  the  earth. 

For  as  the  blue  heaven  changes  not 
When  veil’d  to  earth  and  sea, — 

So,  tho’  from  our  o’erclouded  thought 
The  Forms  of  beauty  flee, — 

Confirm’d  in  its  eternal  reign 
The  Power  doth  reside ; 

Love,  truth,  faith,  beauty,  all  remain 
That  ever  did  abide.* 

The  spirits  of  the  glittering  dawn 
Whose  path  was  always  bright. 

When  day  fails,  should  sail  back  upon 
The  ebbing  tide  of  light : 

And  thither  heart  and  eye  shall  turn, 

Altho’  life’s  downward  flight 
’Neath  the  darkness  of  Death's  wing  be  borne 
To  everlasting  night. 

Stranger!  if  yet  unperislied, 

Thy  gentle  mind  retain 
The  love  and  hope  first  cherish’d. 

Then  wilt  thou  not  refrain 

*  Quicquid  amavimus,  quicquid  mirati  surnus, 
*  *  *  manet,  mansurumque  est  in  setemitate  tem- 
porum, — Tacitus,  Vit .  Agr.,  in  fine. 


From  gladdening  and  grieving  in 
Ilis  mem’ries  good  and  ill. 

That,  in  the  summer  evening. 

Peopled  the  sunny  hill.  H. 


%\)t  Naturalist. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  MODERN  NATURAL  HISTORY 
WORKS. 

( Continued  from  vol.  xxvii.  page  3070 

12.  POPULAR  ZOOLOGY,  OR  MEMOIRS  AND 

ANECDOTES  OP  THE  ANIMALS  IN  THE 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY’S  MENAGERIE. 

Persons  visiting  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
the  Regent’s  Park,  should  take  this  book 
with  them  as  a  useful  companion.  It  is  of  a 
convenient  pocket-size,  and  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  of  213  species,  and  109  illustrations, 
including  views  in  the  Gardens.  The  majority 
of  the  zoological  cuts  convey  tolerably  true 
notions  of  their  living  originals.  The  editor 
of  it  justly  observes  that  “  most  of  the  zoolo¬ 
gical  books  at  present  used  in  schools  are 
disgraced  by  figures  (usually  copied  from  bad 
prints)  which,  in  many  instances,  are  unlike 
the  animals  for  which  they  are  intended,  and 
all  others  known  to  naturalists;”  and  that  “  it 
would  be  better  to  have  no  prints  than  such 
as  convey  an  erroneous  idea  of  what  they 
profess  to  represent.”  Yet,  he  and  others 
may  take  a  useful  hint  from  the  following 
observations  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History  : — “  At  this  day,  surely,  a  figure  of 
an  elephant  is  less  desirable  than  sectional 
figures  of  its  trunk,  and  of  the  lobulate  divi¬ 
sions  of  its  foot,  &c.  In  the  feline  race,  too, 
pictures  of  the  lion,  tiger,  &c.,  are  needless, 
and  almost  useless :  not  so  would  be  cuts 
exhibitive  of  their  prehensive  capacity  of 
talon,  and  of  jaw,  and  of  their  power  of  dental 
execution.  In  the  beaver,  let  the  peculiarities 
of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  the  extraordinary 
structure  of  the  tail,  be  especially  illustrated ; 
and  of  some  peculiarity  of  structure  in  every 
species  of  animal  whose  habits  of  life  are  in 
the  least  peculiar.  Among  the  bills,  talons, 
legs,  wings,  &c.,  of  birds,  much  of  this  kind 
of  illustration  would  prove  delightfully  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  memory,  in  preserving  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
various  species  or  genera  to  which  these 
peculiarities  of  structure  might  belong.”  The 
two  volumes  of  the  Menageries,  published  in 
the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  are 
books  illustrated  in  the  manner  here  advo¬ 
cated. 

Otter ,  (p.  xxi.) — “  One  of  them  having 
landed  a  fish,  he  immediately  began  to  de¬ 
vour  the  head  and  shoulders,  rejecting  all 
below  the  middle.” 

Perhaps,  the  rejected  parts  might  prove 
noxious  to  the  animal,  which  may  instinc¬ 
tively  avoid  it.  Certain  parts  of  particular 
species  of  fish,  and  the  whole  of  others,  are 
said  to  be  dangerous  even  to  ourselves. 
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Pennant  says  that  the  roe  of  the  barbel,  ( Cy - 
prinus  bar  bus,)  “is  very  noxious,  affecting 
those  who  unwarily  eat  of  it  with  a  nausea, 
vomiting,  purging,  and  a  slight  swelling.” — 
{Brit.  Zool. ,  vol.  iii.,  p.  305.)  The  flesh  of 
the  shals,  ( Cynodontes ,)  of  Senegal,  is  said 
to  be  dangerous,  and  also  the  flesh  of  the 
Gynodontes  at  certain  seasons.  The  occa¬ 
sional  nature  of  muscles,  cockles,  &c.,  proba¬ 
bly  acquired,  will  perhaps  occur  to  some  of 
our  readers ;  though  these  are  not  fish,  but 
mollusca. 

Animals  descending  trees  head  foremost. 

• — The  coatimondis,  ( Nasua  fusca,)  “  do  not 
descend  a  tree  backwards,  like  most  other 
animals  ;  but  come  down  head  foremost, 
hooking  with  their  hinder  claws,  which  they 
have  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  reversing  to 
a  great  extent.” — (p.  20.) 

A  similar  habit  and  faculty  presents  itself 
among  certain  birds.  Before  we  instance, 
let  us  observe  that  we  suppose,  whether 
rightly  or  not  is  doubtful,  that,  by  the  hinder 
claws  of  the  coatimondi,  merely  the  claws  on 
the  hind  legs  are  meant,  and  not  any  claws 
distinguished  from  their  being  placed  hind¬ 
most  on  a  foot,  while  other  claws  on  the 
same  foot  are  placed  forwards,  which  rela¬ 
tion  constitutes  the  distinction  of  the  hind 
claws  of  birds  from  the  front  ones.  So  that 
we  infer  that  what  are  here  called  the  hinder 
claws  of  the  coatimondi  are,  in  reality,  in 
the  front  of  the  hinder  legs.  Now,  the  zygo- 
dactylic  birds  can  reverse  their  outer  front 
claw,  so  as  to  help  the  hinder  one  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  pressure  of  the  other  two  front  claws  ; 
and  the  anisodactylic  birds  can  reverse  the 
interior  front  claw,  so  that  it  and  the  hind 
claw  oppose  the  other  two  front  claws ;  and 
such  of  these  as  are  tree-birds  are  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  run  either  up  or  down  a  tree  head 
foremost,  in  performing  which  feat  the  tree- 
creeper,  ( Certhix  familiaris ,)  a  bird  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  kind,  may  be  frequently  seen  in 
any  of  our  woods  and  parks.  The  outward 
front  toe  of  the  osprey,  ( Falco  Halicetus,) 
and  of  other  birds  which  pounce  down  upon 
fish  in  the  waters,  and  seize  them  in  their 
claws,  is  reversable,  so  as  to  assist  the  hind 
toe  in  grasping  the  prey  on  one  side,  while 
the  two  before  do  the  same  on  the  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  instead  of  reversing  a  front 
claw,  the  fissirostral  birds  are  capable  of  re¬ 
versing  their  hind  claw  to  the  position  of  the 
three  front  claws. 

Animals  swallowing  hard  substances. — 
“  In  its  food,  the  tapir  is  even  less  choice 
than  the  hog,  and  when  pressed  by  hunger 
will  devour  whatever  it  can  seize.  D’Azara 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  tapir  a  large 
quantity  of  a  nitrous  kind  of  earth  called 
barrero ;  and  M.  Roulin  states  that  the  sto¬ 
machs  of  those  which  are  killed  in  their 
native  forests  are  usually  filled  with  pieces  of 
wood,  clay,  small  stones,  and  bones.  *  *  *  * 
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It  lias  even  been  known  to  swallow  metal.” 

-(p.  42.) 

The  latter  observation  we  suppose  alludes 
to  D’Azara’s  statement  that  his  domesticated 
tapir  swallowed  his  silver  snuff-box.  If  is 
said  that  a  man,  Francis  Bathalia,  used  to 
swallow  flints,  and  then  pass  them  reduced  to 
sand,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  ;  but  how 
did  he  grind  them  P  is  a  [question  to  be  an¬ 
swered  before  we  can  give  him  credit  for 
such  a  power. 

tThe  pangolin,  ( Manis  pentadactyla,) 
which  feeds  on  insects,  swallows  pebbles. 

In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Sept.  19, 
1833,  it  is  stated,  that  on  the  previous  Fri- 
day,  the  elephant  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park,  seized  and  swallowed  a  lady’s 
reticule,  containing  not  only  a  ten-pound 
note,  but  some  hard  money  and  a  bunch  of 
keys  ;  but  this  statement,  like  a  vast  number 
of  others  published  in  the  newspapers,  respect¬ 
ing  animals  and  plants,  is  probably  untrue. 

Seals  and  the  South  American  alligator  are 
said  to  swallow  stones,  and  the, [Indians  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko  assert,  according 
to  the  author  of  Recollections  of  Venezuela , 
that  before  the  latter  animal  goes  in  search 
of  prey,  it  always  swallows  a  large  stone, 
that  by  making  itself  heavier,  it  may  be 
better  able  to  dive  and  immerse  its  prey ; 
and  this  writer,  an  officer  in  the  Colombian 
navy,  also  states  that  Bolivar  shot  several  alli¬ 
gators,  in  the  stomachs  of  all  of  which  were 
found  stones  varying  in  weight  according  to 
the  animal’s  size,  a  stone  weighing  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds  being  found  in  an 
alligator  of  about  seventeen  feet  in  length. 

Were  we  to  mention  the  hard  substances 
that  birds  have  been  forced  to  swallow  by 
way  of  experiments,  and  the  results  of  these, 
we  might  fill  several  columns  from  the 
works  of  Spallanzani,  Reaumur,  Redi,  Maga- 
lotti,  &c. 

The  American  ostrich,  ( Rhea  Nandu,) 
swallows,  of  its  own  accord,  stones  and  other- 
hard  bodies,  which,  according  to  Sir  Everard 
Home,  must  force  their  way  into  the  gizzard  ; 
“  because  the  orifice  leading  from  the  gizzard 
is  so  very  narrow,  that  nothing  can  pass  out 
of  it  that  has  not  been  reduced  to  a  small 
size.”  —  (  Comparative  Anatomy ,  i.,  205.) 
The  African  ostrich,  ( Struthio  camelus,)  also 
swallows  hard  substances,  and  in  a  specimen 
examined  by  the  above  celebrated  anato¬ 
mist,  stones  of  various  sizes,  pieces  of  iron, 
and  halfpence,  were  found  in  the  cardiac 
cavity,  where,  he  says,  all  such  substances 
must  remain,  both  from  its  being  the  most 
depending  part,  and  from  the  cavity  of  the 
gizzard  being  too  small  to  admit  their  en¬ 
tering  it.” — Montbeillard  supposes  that  the 
ostrich  swallows  hard  substances  as  ballast 
for  its  body  when  running. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  informed  Sir  Everard 
Home  that  “  while  he  was  visiting  the  mena- 
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gerie  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  was 
much  astonished  to  see  a  cassowary,  ( Castia - 
rites,)  which  was  feeding  very  voraciously  on 
fruits,  void  a  large  quantity  of  stones,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  size.” 

Selby  states  that  the  stone-curlew,  (CEdtc- 
nimus  crepitans,)  swallows  small,  flinty 
pebbles,  probably  with  a  view  “  to  assist  the 
folds  of  the  stomach  in  acting  upon  the  hard, 
shelly  covering  of  its  prey,”  which  is  chiefly 
beetles  of  the  genus  Carabus. 

The  Rev.  VV.  Herbert  says,  that  “the 
whinchat,  ( Rube  tret  migratoria, )  in  confine¬ 
ment,  will  sometimes  swallow  stones  as  large 
as  swan-shot,  which  pass  through  them  very 
soon  ;  but  he  seems  to  eat  them  like  a  fool, 
taking  them  for  victuals,  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  have  seen  tame  redstarts,  (. Rubecula 
arborea,  Blyth,)  which  do  not  naturally 
choose  vegetable  food,  swallow  green  peas, 
after  passing  several  minutes  in  trying  to 
kill  them.  But  these  birds  have  the  power 
of  expectorating  the  shells  and  hard  parts  of 
insects  which  they  cannot  digest,  throwing 
them  off  in  little  oval  balls.” 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  gallinaceous  birds 
swallow  stones  of  their  own  accord,  for  the 
supposed  purpose  of  assisting  the  gizzard  in 
grinding  the  food  ;  but  this  supposition  is 
rendered  doubtful  from  the  fact  that  the  su¬ 
perior  strength  of  the  gizzard  even  breaks 
and  pulverizes  glass  and  hard  pebbles. 

Colonel  Montagu  mentions  some  half- 
grown  ducks,  which  died  from  having  swal¬ 
lowed  so  great  a  quantity  of  gravel  as  to 
fill  the  gizzard,  the  crop,  and  the  gullet. — 
(Ornithological  Dictionary,  2nd  edit.,  p. 
498.) 

Kirby  and  Spence  state  that  Mr.  Charles 
Miller  discovered  lead  in  the  stomach  of 
Cerambyx  bajulus,  one  of  the  lamellicorn 
beetles,  which  does  material  injury  to  the 
lead-work  of  houses  by  piercing  any  sheet  of 
the  metal  that  may  happen  to  be  in  its  way, 
when  endeavouring  to  escape  through  the  roof. 

Hogs,  (p.  73.) — “  In  Cuba,  hogs  are  as 
large  again  as  the  European  stock ;  in  Cu- 
bagna,  they  have  degenerated  into  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  race  with  toes  half  a  span  long. 
The  Chinese  have  shorter  legs,  and  the  back 
arched,  without  any  mane.  A  variety  is  not 
uncommon  in  Sweden  and  Hungary,  with  an 
undivided  foot,  and  was  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients,  as  well  as  that  with  five  toes.” 

These  are  not  so  extraordinary  as  the 
breed  of  pigs  in  the  Tanjore  country  with 
only  two  legs,  the  hind  pair  being  quite 
wanting. — (See  Mirror,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  248.1 

Beaver,  (p.  86.) — In  the  (Quarterly  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Science,  it  is  observed  by  Hr.  Hancock, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better,  if, 
instead  of  the  beavers  in  the  Zoological  Soci¬ 
ety’s  Gardens  having  their  houses  built  for 
them,  they  had  been  permitted  to  build  them 
themselves,  as  then  the  display  of  their  ex¬ 


traordinary  ingenuity  in  this  way  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  converting  those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  doubt  that  they  possess  it. 
Late  accounts  from  Canada  state,  that  there, 
the  beaver,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  interrup¬ 
tions  it  receives  from  the  settlers,  no  longer 
constructs  his  curious  huts,  but  burrows  in 
the  river’s  bank. 

Cats  without  tails,  (p.  124.) — “The  tail¬ 
less  cat  is  an  hereditary  variety  without  any 
visible  tail.  Dr.  Anderson  relates  that  a  cat 
belonging  to  Dr.  Coventry,  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Edinburgh,  had  no  blemish  at  its 
birth,  but  lost  its  tail  by  accident  when  it 
was  young.  This  cat  had  many  litters  of 
kittens,  and  in  every  litter  there  was  one  or 
more  that  wanted  the  tail,  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Cornwall.  Dr. 
Leach  received  one  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.” 

Many  instances  of  cats  without  tails  have 
been  published  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History. 

-Popular  SfottgiuttaL 


WHITEHALL  PALACE. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  illustrated  histo¬ 
rical  outline  of  Whitehall  Palace,  ( Mirror , 
vol.  xxv.,  p.  64,)  we  were  not  aware  that  some 
not  insignificant  traces  of  this  splendid  edi¬ 
fice  yet  remain.  We  have  since  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  this  interesting  fact  by  a 
letter  from  Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  1832,  and  printed  in  the  Archceologia, 
vol.  xxv.,  part  1.  The  relic  to  which  Mr. 
Smirke  directs  attention  is  the  basement  of 
a  house  at  Whitehall-yard,  commonly  called 
Cromwell  House,  (engraved  in  the  Mirror , 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  305,)  which  basement,  Mr. 
Smirke  thinks,  may,  with  some  confidence, 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  work  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

Wolsey,  no  doubt,  built  extensively  at 
Whitehall :  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
ancient  residence  of  his  simpler  predecessors 
would  satisfy  the  love  of  pomp,  or  even  the 
bare  wants  of  that  prelate,  and  his  splendid 
establishment ;  but  that  Henry,  who  follow¬ 
ed  him,  built  most  extensive  and  magnificent 
additions,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which 
he  took  Whitehall  into  the  bounds  of  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  palace 
that  sprang  from  the  architectural  efforts  of 
these  great  builders  appears  to  have  been 
surprisingly  extensive.  A  plan  of  it  is  en¬ 
graved  by  Vertue,  from  a  survey  made  of  it 
in  1680;  and  the  space  it  there  covers,  in¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  many  courtyards  and 
areas,  is  upwards  of  twenty-three  acres.  A 
more  distinct  idea  may  be  formed  of  this 
extent  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other 
known  buildings.  The  King  of  Naples’s 
Palace,  at  Caserta,  covers  about  twelve  or 
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thirteen  acres ;  Hampton  Court  Palace,  about 
eight  or  nine;  St.  James’s  Palace,  about 
four ;  Buckingham  Palace,  between  two  and 
a  half.  The  new  palace  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones  to  be  built  at  Whitehall,  would  have 
covered  nearly  twenty- four  acres. 

During  the  long  period  of  its  occupancy  by 
the  Archbishops,  this  palace  was  known  as 
York  Place  ;  but  Henry  changed  its  name, 
possibly  from  some  new  buildings  having 
been  constructed  by  him  of  stone,  at  a  time 
when  bricks  and  timber  were  in  more  general 
use ;  though,  the  “  White  Hall”  was  a  name 
not  unfrequently  given  by  our  ancestors  to 
the  festive  halls  of  their  habitations :  there 
was  a  Whitehall  at  Kenilworth,  and  the  Hall 
formerly  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  White¬ 
hall  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  is  so  called  by  Stow. 

The  fires  in  1691  and  1698,  and  the  gra¬ 
dual  inroads  of  improvement  have  nearly 
obliterated  this  regal  structure.  Of  the  more 
modern  part,  the  only  remnant  is  the  admired 
work  of  Inigo  Jones ;  but  of  the  ancient 
palace,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Smirke’s  letter  is 
the  only  important  vestige. 

This  structure  consists  of  an  extensive 
apartment,  groined  in  a  massive  and  substan¬ 
tial  style,  and  built  of  solid  masonry  :  it 
now  forms  the  basement  story  of  the  house 
above  designated,  in  which  have  recently 
been  deposited  certain  records  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Court,  and  other  legal  documents. 
That  it  was  included  in  that  part  of  the 
palace  which  was  appropriated  to  Cromwell, 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  its  present 
name ;  but  that  it  was  not  built  by  him,  is 
rendered  obvious  by  its  style  of  design,  which 
is  very  distinctly  that  Gothic,  which  is  usually 
called  the  Tudor  style. 

On  the  plan  referred  to,  of  the  palace  in 
Charles  the  Second’s  time,  this  building  co¬ 
incides  exactly  with  what  is  there  termed 
“  the  Wine  Cellar,”  and  closely  adjoins  the 
old  Hall ;  its  ample  dimensions  fully  confirm 
the  accounts  that  are  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  profuse  magnificence  of  the  Cardinal’s 
domestic  establishment.  The  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ing  must  have  supported  the  floor  of  some 
state  apartment  of  considerable  size,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Great  Hall.  In  our  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Palace,  already  referred  to,  we 
noticed  the  large  proportion  of  “  the  Wine 
Cellair,”  in  Vertue’s  plan,  where]  it  exceeds 
the  chapel  in  size. 

By  a  section  in  Mr.  Smirke’s  plan  of  the 
structure  in  question,  it  appears  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  pavement  is  upwards  of  five  feet  above 
the  original  level,  as  Mr.  Smirke  has  ascer¬ 
tained  by  excavation.  This  alteration,  no 
doubt,  had  been  found  necessary  on  converting 
the  ancient  structure  to  its  present  purpose  of 
servants’  offices ;  for  the  floor  is  even  now 
scarcely  out  of  the  reach  of  spring  tides,  and 
would,  therefore,  at  its  former  level,  have 


frequently  been  under  water,  a  liability  which 
must  indeed  have  rendered  it  but  an  indif¬ 
ferent  place  of  deposit  for  wine. 

Mr.  Smirke  here  adds,  that  the  dampness 
in  the  foundations  of  all  the  houses  about 
Whitehall  is  no  new  complaint.  Pepys,  in 
his  Memoirs ,  alludes  to  a  high  tide,  in  lb'63, 
having  drowned  the  whole  palace.  Iudeed, 
from  the  following  passage  in  Charles’s 
speech,  delivered  when  he  received  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  the  Banquetting  Hall,  on 
his  restoration,  we  may  infer  that  the  river 
was  then  far  less  restrained  in  its  course  than 
at  present : — “  The  mention  of  my  wife’s 
arrival  puts  me  in  mind  to  desire  you  to  put 
that  compliment  upon  her  that  her  entrance 
into  the  town  may  be  with  more  decency 
than  the  ways  will  now  suffer  it  to  be ;  and 
to  that  purpose  I  pray  you  would  quickly 
pass  such  laws  as  are  before  you,  in  order  to 
the  mending  those  ways,  and  that  she  may 
not  find  Whitehall  surrounded  with  water.” 
- - - - - — — . . .  . 


("Head  of  a  Door-way  of  the  ancient  palace  of  White¬ 
hall.) 

The  above  Cut  represents  a  doorway  in 
good  preservation,  which  was  the  principal 
entrance  into  this  cellar,  and  which  appears, 
by  the  plan  illustrating  Mr.  Smirke’s  paper, 
to  have  led  into  it  from  a  passage  intervening 
between  the  cellar  and  hall.  Mr.  Smirke  at 
first  imagined  that  this  doorway  might  have 
been  a  river  entrance  into  the  palace,  and 
that  these  vaulted  cellars  were  formerly  a 
hall  of  entrance,  under  the  principal  apart¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  discovery  that  the  original 
floor  of  the  cellars  was  so  much  below  the 
threshold  of  this  doorway  makes  the  suppo¬ 
sition  inadmissible. 

Th  is  arched  doorway  has  all  the  characters 
of  the  Tudor  period :  the  arch  is  flat,  and 
contained  within  a  square  architrave,  formed 
chiefly  of  a  large,  bold  hollow :  in  the  span¬ 
drels  are  shields ;  that  on  the  left  bears  a 
simple  cross,  with  the  ends  slightly  diverg¬ 
ing;  the  other,  on  the  right,  is  much  effaced 
by  time,  having  been  executed  in  a  soft 
sandstone ;  but,  after  repeated  and  close  ex¬ 
amination,  Mr.  Smirke  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  bore  the  arms  of  the  see  of  York,  im¬ 
paled  with  those  of  Wolsey.  From  Mr. 
Willement,  the  well-known  heraldic  artist, 
Mr.  Smirke  has  learned,  that  on  one  of  the 
bosses  of  the  vaultings  to  the  archway  of 
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Christchurch  Gate,  Canterbury,*  is  a  shield 
with  exactly  the  same  arms  impaled. 

The  only  other  remains  of  this  palace,  that 
Mr.  Smirke  is  acquainted  with,  are,  a  part  of 
the  river  wall,  in  which  some  of  the  circular 
bastions  are  distinguishable ;  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  walls  of  no  importance,  and  a 
more  considerable  fragment  in  which  occur 
two  stone  mullioned  windows  of  Tudor  archi¬ 
tecture,  at  the  back  of  the  Almonry  office : 
this  wall  coincides,  Mr.  Smirke  thinks,  with 
the  back  wall  of  the  apartments  of  the 
“  Yeomen  of  the  Wood-yard,”  as  shown  on 
Vertue’s  plan:  Mr.  Smirke  adds,  that  some 
old  walls,  forming,  at  present,  part  of  the 
Treasury  Buildings,  are,  no  doubt,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  some  of  Henry’s  additions  to  this 
palace. 

Some  years  ago,  many  bones  were  dug  up 
in  Whitehall-yard,  and  the  belief  was  then 
prevalent  that  a  murdered  body  had  been 
found ;  but  the  bones  were  too  numerous  for 
such  a  supposition.  The  chapel  appears,  by 
Vertue’s  plan,  to  have  been  very  near  the 
spot  where  these  bones  were  found ;  where¬ 
fore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  had  been 
duly  deposited  in  sacred  ground,  although 
time  has  obliterated  all  record  of  its  sanc¬ 
tity. 

Mr.  Smirke  concludes  by  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  these 
few  relics  of  a  building  of  such  historical 
interest  as  Whitehall  Palace  :  he  also  pays  a 
just  tribute  to  His  Majesty’s  Surveyor-General, 
who  “  has  ever  shown  a  degree  of  anxiety  to 
rescue  and  preserve  the  remains  of  venerable 
art,  which  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of 
every  artist  and  antiquary.” 

*  Engraved  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  116. 


THE  DISAPPOINTED  BACHELOR. 

{From  the  Neu) -York  Mirror .) 
However  villages  may  differ  in  size  and 
appearance,  men  and  manners,  all  are  alike 
in  one  respect.  All  have  their  heroes  ;  every 
group  of  sixteen  houses  has  its  hero.  By  a 
hero,  I  mean  not  the  greatest,  strongest,  or 
wisest  man  in  the  village ;  not  he  who  has 
the  greatest  or  most  salutary  influence  over 
the  inhabitants,  but  he  whom  all  notice, 
whom  all  talk  about,  whose  affairs  are  des¬ 
canted  upon  by  the  politician  and  the  plough¬ 
man,  the  matron  and  the  maid.  There  is 
but  one  hero  in  a  village,  and  in  Sanderville 
this  was  Anthony  Sanders.  His  father,  who 
had  borne  the  title  of  Squire  Sanders,  and  in 
honour  of  whose  great-grandfather  the  village 
had  been  named,  had  long  since  died,  leaving 
Anthony  sole  heir  of  his  domains  and  suc¬ 
cessor  in  his  business ;  which  was  that  of 
vending  wares  of  various  kinds,  after  the 
manner  of  a  country  store.  Heroes  should  be 


described — both  person  and  character;  my 
hero  and  the  hero  of  Sanderville  was  a  little 
man,  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  his  height 
did  not  exceed  five  feet  four  inches,  his  per¬ 
son  was  extremely  thin  and  skeleton-like, 
surmounted  by  broad,  huge  shoulders,  pre¬ 
senting  an  appearance  which  rendered  it 
doubtful  whether  he  was  not  deformed,  and 
the  lads  (saucy  fellows)  who  had  just  opened 
their  Shakspeares,  were  wont  to  whisper 
“  King  Dick”  as  he  passed.  He  had  no 
neck,  but  near  the  top  of  his  shoulders,  in¬ 
clining  forward,  was  situated  a  head,  quite 
large,  and  of  strange  developement ;  a  wonder 
in  the  science  of  “  bumpology,”  and  a  puzzle 
(I  doubt  not)  for  a  learned  disciple  of  Spurz- 
heim.  In  his  face  there  was  nothing  remark¬ 
able,  save  its  utter  vacuity  ;  whether  the  fires 
of  genius  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  none  knew 
for  they  were  almost  entirely  concealed  by 
drooping  lids  and  shaggy  brows.  His  mind 
never  roamed  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
village — never  soared  above  the  height  of  its 
church  spire  ;  the  idea  of  fame  and  glory  had 
never  entered  his  head  ;  dealing  in  sixpences 
was  his  appropriate  sphere.  He  had  no  fami¬ 
liar  acquaintances  or  friends  ;  never  associated 
with  the  young  gentlemen,  never  spoke  to  the 
young  ladies,  and  never  looked  at  them  in 
church.  Strange  hero,  you  say,  but  he  was 
the  hero  of  Sanderville  ;  all  talking  about 
him.  The  old  ladies  would  give  a  sly  wink 
as  they  told  their  daughters  that  whoever 
was  so  lucky  as  to  win  Anthony  Sanders, 
would  win  a  fortune ;  the  old  gentlemen 
would  response,  “  Yes,  Mr.  Sanders  will  die 
a  rich  man.”  The  young  beaux  laughed  at 
the  old  beau  (for  he  was  a  little  on  “  the 
shady  side”  of  fifty)  and  wished  for  his 
money  to  make  a  dash  ;  the  girls  wondered 
why  he  did  not  get  married,  and  why  he 
never  noticed  them. 

It  was  a  Saturday  in  summer.  The  old 
stage-coach  wheeled  into  the  village  of  San¬ 
derville,  and  halted  at  Mrs.  Allen’s  door. 
Soon  was  the  news  spread  from  one  end  of 
the  village  to  the  other,  and  echoing  from 
mouth  to  mouth  was  heard,  “  Miss  Lucy  Du¬ 
fay  is  in  town “  Mrs.  Allen’s  niece  has 
arrived  and  the  responses,  “  Have  you  seen 
her  P  I  wonder  how  she  looks  !”  “  Is  she 
pretty?”  soon  followed.  To  satisfy  their 
curiosity  and  answer  their  questions,  all  re¬ 
paired  to  church  at  an  early  hour  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  ;  and  eagerly  were  all  eyes 
turned  to  the  entrance  doors,  to  see  when 
Miss  Dufay  should  enter  with  her  aunt.  At 
length  Mrs.  Allen  entered,  followed  by  a 
young  lady,  apparently  eighteen,  of  a  slight 
though  rather  tall  figure,  neatly  dressed  in 
white ;  a  small  gipsy  carelessly  tied,  dis¬ 
played  to  good  advantage  rosy  cheeks,  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes  of  blue,  and  playful  curls  of  light 
brown  hair.  This  was  Lucy  Dufay ;  and  as 
she  took  her  seat,  the  uneasy  and  jealous 
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glances  of  the  young  ladies,  and  the  pro¬ 
longed  gaze  of  the  young  gentlemen,  told 
that  they  thought  her  (as  the  young  ladies 
feared  she  would  be)  very  pretty.  Anthony 
Sanders’  pew  was  next  to  Mrs.  Allen’s,  and 
he  was  observed  to  cast  two  side-way  glances 
at  Miss  Dufay  during  the  morning  service. 

Two  weeks  after  Miss  Dufay’s  arrival  saw 
Mr.  Sanders  at  Mrs.  Allen’s  door.  He  was 
ushered  into  the  parlour  where  the  ladies  were 
present.  Miss  Dufay  was  introduced.  He 
talked  to  Mrs.  Allen  upon  village  affairs ; 
and  the  inexpediency  of  the  projected  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  next  legislature  for  a  bank.  He 
asked  Miss  Dufay  how  she  liked  the  village, 
how  long  she  intended  staying  with  her  aunt, 
and  a  few  other  questions  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  ;  then,  with  a  wonderful  flourish  of 
hands  and  head,  he  bade  them  “  good  night,” 
and  departed. 

Once  in  two  weeks,  regularly,  Anthony 
was  at  Mrs.  Allen’s  door,  and  in  her  parlour  ; 
he  had  always  some  excuse  to  offer,  and  thus 
answer  the  questions,  and  silence  (if  possible) 
the  suspicions  of  the  village.  Sometimes  it 
was  altogether  a  matter  of  chance  ;  “  he  was 
just  passiug,  saw  the  parlours  lighted,  and 
thought  he  would  step  in.”  Sometimes  he 
called  to  see  Mrs.  Allen  on  seeming  business. 
Yet  it  was  very  strange  that  he  should  so  re¬ 
gularly  pass  Mrs.  Allen’s,  and  be  attracted  by 
her  parlour  lamps,  while  her  pretty  niece  had 
no  attractions;  very  strange  that  he  should 
take  so  deep  an  interest  in  an  aunt  whom  he 
had  never  before  visited,  while  the  niece  was 
wholly  indifferent  to  him.  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Lucy  Dufay  understood  the  purport  of  Mr. 
Sanders’  visit. 

Mr.  Sanders  called,  Miss  Lucy  received 
him  ;  her  aunt  was  not  in  the  parlour,  and  he 
made  no  inquiries  for  her.  Lucy  remarked 
it,  and  was  pleased.  “  Now,’’  thought  she, 
“  my  aunt  is  not  here  to  scold  me  for  co¬ 
quetry.  I  will  have  my  own  fun  with  the  old 
bachelor.  I’ll  get  his  heart  to-night.  He 
don’t  ask  for  my  aunt,  he’s  come  to  see  me ; 
perhaps  he’s  been  here  once  a  fortnight 
enough,  and  is  now  going  to  make  proposals. 
I  hope  so;  if  he  does,  1  won’t  refuse  him.” 
Lucy  talked  and  laughed,  and  tried  to  make 
Mr.  Sanders  laugh,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
his  mind  was  absent — where,  she  knew  not; 
perhaps,  behind  his  counter,  making  the 
change  of  a  shilling  or  calculating  the  price 
of  a  riband  ;  he  was  all  abstraction,  and  Lucy 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  fun  with  such  a  genius. 
The  evening  was  almost  gone.  He  looked 
at  his  watch,  (it  was  silver,)  compared  it  with 
the  clock  upon  the  mantel-piece,  thought  the 
clock  rather  fast,  drew  his  chair  a  little  near 
to  Miss  Lucy’s,  passed  his  fingers  through 
his  hair,  gave  a  long  hem. 

“  Then  you  like  our  village  very  much, 
Miss  Dufay  ?” 

“  Yes;  I  think  it  very  pleasant.” 


“  Do  you  like  it  better  than  the  city  ?” 

“  I  think  that  iu  time  I  might  become 
quite  as  much  attached  to  it.” 

“  How  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  in  town  P 
Will  you  spend  the  winter  with  your  aunt  ?” 

“  I  have  not  yet  decided  upon  the  exact 
length  of  my  visit.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  could  pass  your  life 
here  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  think  I  could.” 

“  What  part  of  the  village  do  you  like 
best  ?” 

“  Indeed,  all  parts  are  so  agreeable  to  me, 
I  should  be  puzzled  in  making  a  selection.” 

“  How  do  you  like  the  situation  of  my 
house  ?” 

“  I  think  you  have  a  delightful  place.” 

“  Will  you  accept  it  as  your  future  resi¬ 
dence  ?” 

“  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sanders.” 

“  Then  I  may  send  for  Mr.  Melville,  the 
minister  ?” 

“  If  you  please.” 

“  I  suppose  you  can  hardly  fix  the  time  at 
present,  and  without  consulting  your  aunt  ?” 

“Not  the  precise  time.  If  you  have  no 
objection,  I  should  prefer  next  month.” 

“  None  whatever.  Then  the  business  is 
almost  settled,”  said  Mr.  Sanders,  “  and  as 
it  is  rather  late,  I  will  say,  good  night.” 

“  Do  call  often,  Mr.  Sanders,”  said  Lucy, 
and  returning  to  her  room,  sent  forth  a  hearty 
laugh. 

Before  the  week  was  ended,  reports  were 
numerous  aud  flying  with  all  possible  speed, 
proclaiming,  as  they  flew,  that  Mr.  Sanders 
was  to  be  married  to  Mrs.  Allen’s  niece. 
Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  village ; 
many  were  the  circles  assembled  on  purpose 
to  discuss  the  reported  wedding  over  the  tea- 
table.  The  matrons  nodded.  “  Yes,  a  great 
match  !  he  was  rich  and  prudent,  she  a  great 
heiress ;  very  likely  not  so  great  a  fortune  as 
reported  —  could  hardly  believe  it.  Most 
probable  that  Mr.  Sanders  would  regret  it — 
not  probable  that  Lucy  Dufay  understood 
household  matters — brought  up  in  the  city — 
had  no  economy — money  worth  nothing, — 
soon  gone  with  such  an  extravagant  wife.” 

Again  the  old  post-chaise  stopped  at  Mrs. 
Allen’s  door;  and  a  tall,  dark- haired  young 
gentleman  accompanied  Mrs.  Allen  and  Lucy 
to  church  on  the  next  Sunday.  He  was  a 
stranger  in  town ;  no  one  knew  or  mistrusted 
who  he  was.  He  remained  in  town  the  week, 
and  spent  almost  all  his  time  at  Mrs.  Allen’s. 
He  was  constantly  seen  with  Lucy  Dufay ; 
he  rode  with  her,  they  walked  together,  they 
seemed  old  acquaintances,  and  wholly  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  each  other’s  company.  This  was 
rather  strange,  and  who  could  he  be  P  Not  a 
favourite  beau,  for  Lucy  was  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Sanders  next  week.  Not  her  brother,  for 
brother  she  had  not ;  she  was  an  only  child 
and  orphan. 
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Sanders  called,  wished  to  see  Miss  Dufay 
if  not  otherwise  engaged.  The  stranger  had 
just  left,  and  Lucy  was  alone. 

“  Strange  reports  !  unaccountable  !  Miss 
Dufay.” 

“  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Sanders  ?” 

a  Don’t  like  the  reports,  or  appearances 
either.” 

“  Pray,  what  reports  ?  I  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  new.” 

“  Perhaps  not ;  dare  say,  however,  you 
know  more  about  it  than  any  one  else.” 

“  You  astonish  me  !  What  can  you  mean? 
I  cannot  guess  what  you  allude  to.  I  have 
heard  no  reports  but  that  we  were  soon  to 
be  married.” 

“  Very  strange !  haven’t  been  walking 
with  a  young  stranger  ?” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Sanders  !  now  I  can  say  1  very 
strange  !’  my  cousin — a  long-loved  cousin — 
the  same  as  my  brother,  that’s  a,ll ;  are  you 
satisfied  ?” 

“  Oh,  cousin  !  thought  you  had  no  cousin; 
all  right,  ready  to  be  married  p  Some  few 
things  I  want  to  speak  about  beforehand ; 
parson,  fee,  city  style  of  marriage.” 

“  That  is  altogether  new,  Mr.  Sanders.  I 
suppose,  however,  that  you  have  heard  of  the 
new  wedding-fashions ;  according  to  them, 
you  stand  on  my  left  side.  Do  you  like  the 
custom  ?” 

u  Oh !  that  is  of  no  importance ;  don’t 
care  on  which  side  I  stand ;  but  the  fee, 
what’s  that  ?” 

“  One  of  my  cousins  in  the  city  gave  a 
hundred  dollars ;  I  should  think  that  fifty 
would  be  a  very  handsome  fee  in  the  country.” 

Mr.  Sanders  raised  his  hands — nay,  opened 
his  eyes  ;  “  hundred — fifty  dollars — break  a 
man — can’t  afford  it — never  get  married.” 

“I  beg  pardon,”  said  Lucy;  “  I  don’t 
know  what  the  proportion  would  be  for  the 
country  ;  it  is,  at  least,  no  matter ;  you  must 
know  better  than  myself.” 

Mr.  Sanders  thought  seriously  of  the 
matter  ;  “  fifty — astonishing — unheard  of — 
must  be  an  extravagant  girl  —  one  thing, 
gives  up  her  point  easily — lets  me  do  as  I 
please — will  do  something  more  than  com¬ 
mon — pay  ten  dollars — large  fee,  to  be  sure — 
but  would  never  be  married  again,  and  a  rich 
wife  too — yes.” 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear,  and  gaily 
shone  upon  the  village  of  Sanderville.  It 
was  the  wedding  morn.  The  clock  struck 
eight.  Mrs.  Allen’s  family  were  assembled 
in  the  parlour.  Miss  Dufay,  arrayed  in  bridal 
robes,  sat  upon  the  sofa ;  on  her  left  was 
Mr.  Sanders,  according  to  appointment ;  his 
coat  neatly  ;  brushed,  and  his  white  gloves 
smoothly  put  on ;  on  her  right  sat  her  cousin, 
the  tall  and  elegant  Mr.  Armsby.  Mr.  San¬ 
ders  had  called  on  the  minister,  paid  the  ten 
dollar  fee,  and  he  was  momentarily  expected. 
He  came.  Mr.  Sanders  and  Miss  Dufay  and 


Mr.  Armsby  arose  ;  the  final  moment  arrived? 
the  moment  of  joining  hands.  Miss  Dufay 
looked  at  Mr.  Sanders  (a  smile  of  exultation 
was  on  his  lips)  and  placed  her  hand  in  her 
cousin’s.  Mr.  Sanders  was  chopfallen ;  he 
did  not  understand  city  customs  and  hundred 
dollar  fees,  and  said  nothing.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  being  married  to  the  wealthy  Miss 
Dufay,  the  heiress  ;  and  it  was  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  how  the  ceremony  was  performed, 
if  it  was  only  binding.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  preferred  old  fashions  to  new ; 
he  would  have  liked  it  quite  as  well  if  Lucy 
had  given  him  her  hand,  instead  of  her 
cousin. 

The  ceremony  was  completed.  Lucy  and 
her  cousin  were  married.  The  minister  had 
pronounced  them  “  husband  and  wife,”  when 
Mr.  Sanders  started. 

“  How’s  this  !  Miss  Dufay  ?” 

“  How  !  Mr.  Sanders  ?” 

“  I  don’t  understand  this,  Miss  Dufay.” 

“  To  whom  are  you  speaking,  Mr.  Sanders  ?”’ 

“  I  spoke  to  you.  1  don’t  understand—” 

“  Oh  !  to  Mrs.  Armsby.” 

"  To  Mrs.  Armsby  !  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  Simply  what  I  say.  I  understood  you  to 
be  talking  to  me — to  Mrs.  Armsby.” 

“  But  are  you  married  to  Mr.  Armsby  ?” 

(i  Certainly  ;  I  appeal  to - ” 

“  Mr.  Melville,  how’s  this  P  have  you  mar¬ 
ried  them  —  Miss  Dufay  and  he  P”  cried 
Sanders  in  a  rage,  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Mr.  Armsby,  who  bit  his  lips  to 
restrain  his  laughter. 

“  I  have — and  no  power  on  earth  can 
separate  them.” 

“  But  you  promised  to  marry  me,”  cried 
the  astonished  bachelor. 

“  I  promised  to  marry  Miss  Dufay  at  your 
request ;  to  whom,  you  did  not  mention.  I, 
have  married  her — pray  what’s  the  blame  ?” 

“  I  paid  ten  dollars,  and  now  not  married. 
Fool !” 

“  Well  may  you  say  so,”  said  Lucy,  laugh- 
ing. 

“  Miss  Dufay.” 

“  Mrs.  Armsby,  you  mean.” 

“  List !  you  promised  to  marry  me — treat 
me  so !” 

“  When,  Mr.  Sanders  ?” 

“  When  !  ask  yourself — you’ve  not  for¬ 
gotten.” 

“  I  never  promised  to  marry  you,  Mr. 
Sanders.” 

“  What !  deny  it — never  promised  !  What 
did  you  say  the  first  evening  I  saw, you  alone  P 
didn’t  promise  ?” 

“  Promise  to  marry  you !  You  offered  me 
your  house,  and  I  thanked  you  for  it.  You 
asked  if  you  might  send  for  Mr.  Melville, 
and  I  gave  my  consent.” 

“  Heavens  !”  cried  the  old  bachelor,  and 
he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  rage — he 
stamped — “  city  girls  and  fashions — she  did 
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promise — I  know  she  did — curse  her — heiress 
gone — fifty  thousand  dollars  dead  loss,  and 
ten  dollars  to  boot — shall  pay  back  fee — 
Melville,  you  shall  pay  it  back — shameful  1” 

A  coach  was  at  the  door — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Armsby  entered  it,  and  as  they  said  “  good- 
by,”  laughing  rather  than  weeping  prevailed 
throughout  the  company.  Lucy  bowed,  and 
said  good-by  to  Mr.  Sanders;  he  did  not 
deign  to  answer  her,  and  the  coach  drove 
away. 

Mr.  Sanders  is  still  unmarried  ;  he  has 
given  up  the  game  of  fortune-hunting — 
curses  the  girls,  city  girls  especially — hates 
city  fashions — never  goes  to  weddings,  and 
cannot  forget  the  ten  dollar  fee. 


SIR  NATHANIEL  WRAXALL’s  MEMOIRS. 

[Over  and  above  the  copious  extracts  from 
this  lively  work,  in  our  last  volume,  we  must 
quote  a  few  anecdotes.] 

Pitt . 

Dundas  was  Pitt’s  companion,  with  whom 
he  passed,  not  merely  his  convivial  hours,  but 
to  whom  he  confided  his  cares  and  embar¬ 
rassments.  Dundas  possessed  a  villa  near 
London,  at  Wimbledon,  where  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  repair  after  debates,  for  the  purpose 
of  sleeping  out  of  town.  Pitt,  on  quitting 
the  treasury  bench,  used  to  throw  himself 
into  Dundas’s  post-chaise,  and  to  accompany 
him.  At  whatever  hour  they  arrived,  they 
sat  down  to  supper;  never  failed  to  drink 
each  his  bottle  ;  and  the  minister  found  his 
sleep  more  sound,  as  well  as  more  refreshing, 
at  Wimbledon,  than  in  Downing- street. 
However  violent  might  have  been  the  pre¬ 
vious  agitation  of  his  mind,  yet  in  a  very  few 
minutes  after  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow, 
he  never  failed  to  sink  into  profound  repose. 
So  difficult,  indeed,  was  it  to  awaken  him, 
that  his  valet  usually  shook  him  before  he 
could  be  roused  from  sleep.  One  of  his 
private  secretaries  used  to  affirm  that  no  in¬ 
telligence,  however  distressing,  had  power 
sufficient  to  break  his  rest.  On  that  account, 
he  never  locked  or  bolted  the  door  of  his 
bed-chamber.  I  recollect  a  circumstance 
which  took  place,  several  years  subsequent  to 
this  time  ; — it  happened  in  1796  ; — strongly 
corroborative  of  the  above  facts.  Pitt  having 
been  much  disturbed  by  a  variety  of  painful 
political  occurrences,  drove  out  to  pass  the 
night  with  Dundas  at  Wimbledon.  After 
supper,  the  minister  withdrew  to  his  cham¬ 
ber,  having  given  his  servant  directions  to 
call  him  at  seven,  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
No  sooner  had  he  retired,  than  Dundas,  con¬ 
scious  how  much  his  mind  stood  in  need  of 
repose,  repaired  to  his  apartment,  locked  the 
door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ;  at  the 


same  time  enjoining  the  valet  on  no  consi¬ 
deration  to  disturb  his  master,  but  to  allow 
him  to  sleep  as  long  as  nature  required.  It 
is  a  truth  that  Pitt  neither  awoke,  nor  called 
any  person,  till  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day  ;  when  Dundas  entering 
his  room  together  with  his  servant,  found  him 
still  in  so  deep  a  sleep,  that  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  shake,  in  order  to  awaken  him.  He 
had  slept  uninterruptedly  during  more  than 
sixteen  hours. 

Habits  of  George  III. 

During  the  spring  of  the  year  1788,  his 
majesty,  who  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of 
fifty,  found  himself  attacked  by  symptoms  of 
indisposition,  which  his  physicians  pronounced 
to  be  gouty.  Probably,  the  humour  might 
have  exhausted  its  force  in  the  extremities, 
in  the  shape  of  gout,  if  his  majesty  had  ate 
and  drunk  like  almost  any  other  private  gen¬ 
tleman.  But  his  natural  disposition  to  tem¬ 
perance,  increased  by  a  dread  of  becoming 
corpulent,  and  perhaps  other  apprehensions, 
impelled  him  to  adopt  the  habits  of  an  as¬ 
cetic.  The  most  simple  food,  taken  in  very 
moderate  quantity,  constituted  his  repasts. 
Yet  his  German  origin  showed  itself  in  his 
predilections  : — for  sour  crout  was  one  of  his 
favourite  dishes ;  as  Handel’s  or  Mozart’s 
music  charmed  him  more  than  that  of  Per- 
golesi,  or  of  Paesiello.  His  ordinary  beve¬ 
rage  at  table  was  only  composed  of  a  sort  of 
lemonade,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name 
of  cup  ;  though  a  monk  of  La  Trappe  might 
have  drunk  it  without  any  infraction  of  his 
monastic  vow. 

The  kiug  usually  ate  so  little,  and  so 
rapidly,  that  those  persons  who  dined  with 
him  could  not  satisfy  their  appetite,  unless  by 
continuing  their  meal  after  the  sovereign 
had  finished,  which  was  contrary  to  the  old 
etiquette.  He  was  so  sensible  of  this  fact, 
and  so  considerate,  that  when  he  dined  at 
Kew,  without  the  queen,  and  only  attended 
by  two  equerries,  he  always  said,  “  Don’t  re¬ 
gard  me :  take  your  own  time.”  One  of 
them,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  relating  to 
me  the  particulars  of  these  repasts,  which 
were  very  comfortless,  observed,  “  We  know 
so  well  how  soon  the  king  has  finished,  that 
after  we  sit  down  at  table  not  a  word  is 
uttered.  All  our  attention  is  devoted  to  expe¬ 
dition.  Yet,  with  the  best  diligence  we  can 
exert,  before  we  have  half  dined,  his  majesty 
has  already  thrown  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  called  for  his  cup ,  with  which  he  con¬ 
cludes  his  meal.”  Napoleon’s  dinners  were, 
if  possible,  even  less  convivial,  and  equally 
brief.  He,  whose  hours  decided  the  fate  of 
nations,  dedicated  little  time  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  table.  The  late  Marquis 
Cholmondeley,  who  had  dined  with  him  at 
the  “  grand  convert  ”  in  the  Tuileries,  in 
1802,  has  frequently  assured  me,  that  from 
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the  moment  they  sat  down,  till  the  coffee 
was  served,  not  more  than  forty-three  or  four 
minutes  elapsed.  They  were  then  bowed 
out. 

The  late  Earl  Harcourt,  who  became  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  horse  to  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg, 
was  a  nobleman  of  high  breeding,  well  in¬ 
formed,  and  of  a  most  correct  deportment, 
though  of  manners  somewhat  constrained  and 
formal.  When  he  had  the  honour  to  receive 
and  to  entertain  their  majesties  at  Nuneham, 
on  their  road  to  visit  Oxford,  his  countess, 
who  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  said  to  him,  “  My  lord,  recollect 
that  as  soon  as  the  king  lays  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  you  must  do  the  same.  You  cannot 
continue  to  eat  after  he  has  ceased.”  Find¬ 
ing,  nevertheless,  that  Lord  Harcourt  either 
did  not,  or  would  not,  attend  to  her  injunc¬ 
tion,  she  was  obliged  to  tread  on  his  foot,  in 
order  to  accelerate  his  movements.  The 
queen  by  no  means  resembled  her  royal  con¬ 
sort  in  this  respect.  No  woman  in  the  king¬ 
dom  enjoyed  herself  more  at  table,  or  mani¬ 
fested  a  nicer  taste  in  the  article  of  wine.  In 
consequence  of  his  majesty’s  rarely  drinking 
even  a  single  glass,  and  of  his  well-known 
indifference  about  its  flavour  or  quality,  he 
seldom  had  any  good  wine,  though  he  paid 
for  it  the  best  price.  During  several  years, 
the  wines  served  at  the  equerries’  table  were 
very  indifferent.  As  they  did  not,  however, 
think  proper  to  make  any  complaint  on  the 
subject,  it  might  so  have  continued  without 
redress,  if,  by  accident,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
while  on  a  visit  at  Windsor,  had  not  chanced 
to  dine  with  them.  The  instant  that  his 
royal  highness  tasted  the  claret,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  sentence  upon  it.  He  did  more: 
for  he.  informed  his  father  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  wine-merchant  treated  him.  The 
abuse  was  immediately  corrected. 

The  king  was  not  a  studious  man.  He 
neither  liked  books,  nor  sedentary  occupa¬ 
tions,  nor  convivial  society,  nor  places  of 
public  diversion,  if  we  except  the  theatre  ; 
nor  cards,  till  his  augmenting  defect  of  sight 
compelled  him  sometimes  to  have  recourse  to 
the  last-mentioned  amusement.  George  the 
Third  never  enjoyed  his  existence  so  much 
as  when  in  the  open  air ;  at  times  on  foot ; 
but  generally  on  horseback;  either  following 
the  hounds,  which  he  did  with  great  ardour; 
or  at  a  review,  where  he  was  always  animated ; 
or  inspecting  his  farms,  or  visiting  his  various 
improvements  and  embellishments  round 
Windsor.  It  was  his  delight  to  mount  his 
horse  before  the  equerry  in  waiting  could 
possibly  be  aware  of  it ;  often  in  severe  or 
unpleasant  weather,  which  rarely  deterred 
him ;  always  at  an  early  hour.  One  of  his 
equerries  has  assurred  me,  that  when  thus 
surprised,  he  has  been  compelled  to  follow 
the  king  down  Windsor  Hill  with  scarcely 
time  to  pull  up  his  stockings  under  his  boots. 


No  place  about  his  majesty’s  court  or  person, 
so  long  as  he  retained  his  intellect,  could  in¬ 
deed  be  less  of  a  sinecure  than  the  office  of 
an  equerry.  The  appointments  were  very 
inadequate  to  the  fatigue  and  exertions  of  the 
post:  a  fact  of  which  the  king  himself 
was  so  well  aware,  that  he  used  to  say  he  had 
fewer  applications  for  the  employment  of 
equerry  than  for  any  other  in  his  donation. 
Returning  late  from  his  excursion  on  horse¬ 
back,  after  a  very  short  time  passed  in  the 
occupation  of  dress,  he  sat  down,  surrounded 
by  his  family,  at  table.  All  indulgence  he 
deprecated  and  avoided,  as  conducting  to 
certain  indisposition. 

His  present  Majesty. 

Having  been  destined  by  his  father  for  the 
naval  service,  he  had  proceeded,  when  very 
young,  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  as 
a  midshipman,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Admiral  Digby.  There  he  soon  gave  proof, 
not  only  of  personal  courage,  but  of  ardour 
and  capacity.  No  prince  of  England  since 
James,  Duke  of  York,  (afterwards  James  the 
Second,)  had  been  brought  up  to  the  sea. 

Having  completed  about  this  time  his 
twenty-third  year,  he  expressed  much  impa¬ 
tience  to  be  created  a  peer,  as  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  Frederic,  had  been  on  attaining  to  the 
age  of  majority.  Independent,  however,  of 
the  Duke  of  York’s  greater  proximity  to  the 
throne,  his  majesty  always  felt  a  degree  of 
predilection  for  his  second  son.  He  likewise 
knew  or  believed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
possessed  and  exercised  a  great  ascendant 
over  the  mind  of  William  Henry.  These 
motives,  together  with  a  reluctance  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  pecuniary  pressure  of  the  royal 
family  on  the  nation,  induced  the  king  to 
reject  the  importunate  solicitations  made  to 
him  on  the  subject.  Mortified  at  the  denial, 
and  naturally  anxious  to  perform  some  public 
part  upon  the  great  political  theatre  of  the 
world,  the  prince  determined,  if  he  could  not 
take  his  seat  among  the  peers,  at  least  to 
reach  the  lower  house.  With  that  view,  in 
the  anticipation  of  an  approaching  dissolution 
of  parliament,  he  took  measures  for  procuring 
his  return,  as  one  of  the  members  for  Totness, 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  Probably,  such  an 
election,  if  it  ever  had  taken  place,  would  have 
been  pronounced  invalid  and  null  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  experiment 
was  not  made.  About  nine  months  after  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  in  May  1789,  George 
the  Third  created  him  Duke  of  Clarence  ; 
observing,  as  I  have  been  assured,  at  the 
moment  when  he  signed  the  patent,  “  I  well 
know  that  it  is  another  vote  added  to  Oppo¬ 
sition.” 
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WOOD  I.EIGHXON. 

By  Mary  Howitt. 

[This  is  a  charming  work  of  the  same  class 
with  Miss  Mitford’s  Our  Village  and  B el- 
ford  Regis ;  with  the  introduction  of  three 
stories  or  petit  novels.  These  are  set,  as  it 
were,  in  some  very  fascinating  descriptions 
of  village  scenery,  which  are  truly  refreshing 
by  their  fidelity  and  naturalness.  These 
sketches  are  somewhat  more  finished  than 
such  writings  usually  are  ;  but  this  merit  is 
not  at  the  expense  of  their  reality.  They 
have  been  written  off'  amidst  the  woods  and 
fields  of  the  pretty  Wood  Leighton,  and  are 
the  genuine  impressions  of  A  Year  in  the 
Country.  As  the  stories  are  too  long  for 
quotation,  and  would  be  spoiled  by  unravel¬ 
ling,  we  have  marked  an  extract  from  the 
more  descriptive  portion  of  the  work.] 

May  Fair . 

Whoever  would  see  the  buxom  maidens  and 
the  sturdy  and  cordial-spirited  swains  of  this 
rural  district  in  the  perfection  of  their  jovial¬ 
heartedness  and  in  their  trimmest  array, 
should  visit  Wood  Leighton  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  Fair  day.  The  morning  is  devoted  to 
the  business  of  the  fair,  to  the  buying  and 
selling  of  those  herds  of  cattle  brought  thither 
from  the  whole  country  round  ;  the  meadows 
the  night  before  being  filled  with  them,  some 
lying  luxuriously  to  rest  after  the  day’s  fa¬ 
tigue,  others  pasturing  on  the  rich  herbage, 
and  others  ill  at  ease,  though  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  filling  the  air  with  their  lowing; — 
and  the  weary-footed,  dense  flocks  of  sheep 
and  bleating  lambs  that  entered  the  town  in 
the  early  morning ;  or  of  the  long-tailed 
shaggy  colts,  and  the  huge,  elephantine  farm- 
horses  that  all  through  the  morning  are  ca¬ 
reered  along  the  streets  at  an  awkward  trot, 
or  still  more  awkward  canter,  to  exhibit  their 
action  to  the  purchasers,  to  the  no  small  peril 
of  any  daring  pedestrian  who  might  venture 
out  on  business  less  important  than  the  buy¬ 
ing  one  of  these  heavy  quadrupeds — fine 
specimens  as  they  are,  every  one  of  them,  of 
what  the  meadows  and  uplands  of  this  sweet 
pastoral  land  can  produce.  A  wonderful 
thing  did  it  seem  to  me,  who  watched  all  the 
chaffering,  the  pro-ing,  and  the  con-ing,  and 
the  consequent  length  of  time  which  the  sale 
of  one  only  of  these  creatures  required,  how 
all  the  selling  and  buying  could  be  got 
through  in  so  few  hours — for  the  business 
was  over  by  noon.  At  noon  the  streets  were 
swept  and  the  causeways  washed  ;  but  long 
before  these  needful  ablutions  were  finished, 
the  trumps  who  came  hither  for  pleasure  only 
might  be  seen  entering  the  town  at  all  its 
inlets.  Every  cottage,  farm,  and  hamlet,  for 
ten  miles  round,  had  sent  forth  its  inmates  in 
every  variety  of  holiday  guise  ;  antiquated 
and  picturesque  habiliments  many  of  them, 
but  all  most  characteristically  English,  har¬ 


monizing  beautifully  with  the  occasion  and 
the  whole  scene,  and  proving  moreover,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case  now,  that  fifty  years  ago 
our  peasantry  might  be  said  to  have  a  cos¬ 
tume — the  men,  blue  coats,  all  of  precisely 
the  same  cut,  horizontally  striped  waistcoats 
of  yellow  and  brown,  with  blue  worsted 
stockings  ; — the  women,  black  bonnets,  short 
red  cloaks,  or  scarf-like  ones  of  black  mode, 
with  a  very  small  cape  on  the  shoulders,  and 
trimmed  with  narrow  black  lace,  a  flowered 
gown,  and  a  black  or  green  quilted  petticoat. 
Many  such  dresses  as  these,  all  of  the  same 
invariable  cut,  might  be  seen,  their  wearers 
hale  old  people  with  venerable  white  hair  and 
cheerful  countenances,  attended  by  their 
children  and  grand-children,  a  goodly  com¬ 
pany,  all  with  eager  faces  set  townward,  as  if 
they  were  impatient  of  the  intervening  streets 
and  houses  that  hid  the  market-place  from 
their  eyes.  But  these  pleasure-seeking  people 
did  not  invariably  approach  the  town  on  foot ; 
many  a  vehicle  as  rustic  and  antique  as  the 
dresses  we  have  been  describing  might  be 
seen  on  the  way,  and  many  a  cart  too,  bearing 
evident  traces  of  less  dignified  employment, 
conveyed  thither  its  holiday  companies,  seated 
on  chairs,  close-packed  as  could  be,  the  whole 
three  generations  together.  The  town  once 
entered,  and  the  vehicles  disposed  of,  all  bent 
their  way  to  the  market-place,  which  was 
crowded  with  caravans  and  shows  of  every 
description ;  wild  beasts ;  learned  pigs  and 
ponies ;  gigantic  ladies  and  renowned  dwarfs ; 
fat  children  and  living  skeletons ;  the  moun¬ 
tebank,  the  rope-dancer,  and  the  great  king  of 
the  conjurors  himself,  together  with  the 
theatre  of  mechanism,  wherein  was  to  be 
exhibited  the  interesting  murder  of  Mr. 
Weare,  with  all  its  various  details,  as  real  as 
life,  for  the  low  price  of  one  penny  each ; 
while,  duly  ranged  among  and  beside  these, 
were  the  booths  of  ribbons  and  trinkets,  toys 
and  sweetmeats,  where  the  true  fairings  could 
only  be  bought.  Oh,  the  innumerable  at¬ 
tractions  of  this  one  open  space !  While,  at 
the  same  time,  placards,  in  red  and  green  and 
blue,  announced  to  the  public  at  every  corner 
that  the  celebrated  fire-eater,  who  had  asto¬ 
nished  all  Europe,  performed  his  wonderful 
feats  in  one  large  club-room ;  that  some 
French  Monsieur,  with  an  unpronounceable 
name,  exhibited  his  tame,  harnessed  fleas,  or 
his  wonderful  talking  birds,  in  another;  or 
that  the  well-known  and  much-admired 
panorama  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  the 
taking  of  Quebec,  might  be  seen  at  a  third. 
No  wonder  was  it  that  old  and  young,  grave 
and  gay,  came  trooping  hither,  where  so  much 
was  to  be  seen  and  so  much  to  be  enjoyed : 
but,  mercy  on  us !  what  aching  eyes  and 
muddled  brains  those  must  have  been  which, 
amid  the  racket  and  the  din,  the  contending 
discords  of  the  rival  caravans — the  crushing, 
the  squeezing,  the  heat,  and  the  turmoil,  went 
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through  all  the  wonders  of  the  fair ;  or  rather, 
if  they  could  go  unconfounded  through  that 
ordeal  of  sound  and  sight,  there  was  nothing 
that  could  ever  distract  them  afterwards. 

A  great  delight  was  it  to  me  to  stand  a 
looker  on,  and  to  see  the  happy  children, 
each  with  its  fairing  in  hand  ;  a  little  wooden 
horse,  spotted  black  and  white,  with  rabbit- 
skin  tail  and  mane  ;  a  roSy-faced  doll  peep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  paper  that  wrapped  it,  and 
upon  which  the  eyes  of  its  possessor  were 
ever  and  anon  turned  with  exquisite  delight ; 
a  penny  trumpet,  blown  every  now  and  then, 
or  a  little  box-organ,  adorned  with  green  and 
red  flowers,  that  tinkled  forth  its  chiming 
music  to  the  admiration  of  every  neighbouring 
group  of  little  ones.  Here  was  happiness 
indeed,  and  many  a  kind  heart  beside !  But 
even  beyond  this — beyond  the  heart-and-soul 
enjoyment  which  all  seemed  to  find  in  what 
surrounded  them,  was  it  a  delight  to  me  to 
observe  the  cordial  greetings  that  passed  be¬ 
tween  these  country  people ;  the  long,  hearty 
shakes  of  the  hand,  the  loud-spoken  welcome ; 
the  joy  at  some  unexpected  rencontre,  the 
inquiries  after  this  branch  and  that  branch 
of  the  family  :  and,  by  the  shade  of  sadness 
and  the  lowering  of  the  voice  that  followed 
now  and  then  a  question,  one  could  see  that 
sorrow  indeed  was  universal :  there  was  some 
dear  dead  daughter  to  be  deplored,  or  some 
prodigal  son  whose  memory  brought  heart¬ 
ache  and  bitter  tears. 

I  was  carried  away  in  fancy  from  this  gay 
scene  of  bustle  and  country  merriment  to  the 
homes  where  these  sorrows  and  desolations 
had  come — sweet  seclusions  of  quietness  and 
rural  beauty — the  small  farm-house,  the  little 
picturesque  mill  in  the  valley,  or  the  cottage 
under  the  wood,  surrounded  each  with  its 
garden,  its  orchard  and  its  crofts,  where  poets 
might  have  fancied^  health  and  peace  and 
innocence  to  bt?  the  dweller,  but  where,  as 
those  looks  told  me  too  surely,  heart-ache  and 
trouble  had  been,  and  left  sad  memories  not 
lightly  to  be  foregone. 

Clje  ^atfjcrcr. 


Surrey  Zoological  Gardens . — Mr.  War¬ 
wick,  the  indefatigable  naturalist  of  this 
Establishment,  arrived  in  the  river  on  the 
27th  in  an  Austrian  brig,  chartered  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  home  the  collection  of 
animals  made  by  him  in  Egypt.  Among 
them  are  three  giraffes,  one,  the  largest  ever 
brought  to  this  country,  standing  fifteen  feet 
in  height.  A  special  firman  from  the  Pacha 
was  obtained  for  these  animals  to  leave 
Egypt,  as  it  is  his  intention  not  to  allow 
any  others  to  pass  the  frontiers.  Three  of 
the  natives  of  Abyssinia  accompany  them 
as  keepers,  who  are  constantly  with  them, 
sleeping  wrapped  in  their  bonrnooss ,  or 
blanket ,  by  their  side.  Mr.  Warwick  has 


also  made  a  large  collection  of  preserved 
specimens  of  the  natural  history  of  Egypt, 
including  nearly  two  hundred  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  ^tish  of  the  Nile  and  Mediterranean, 
shells,  Crustacea,  &c.,  among  which  are  many 
new  and  highly  interesting  objects  to  the 
naturalist. — The  cranes,  jerboas,  camels,  &c., 
are  all  well. 

Slavery. — At  Hoon,  says  Captain  Lyon,  a 
boy  asked  us  many  amusing  questions  about 
our  future  intentions,  and  was  particularly 
anxious  to  know  where  we  were  going,  and 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  slaves. 
We,  of  course,  disclaimed  any  such  inten¬ 
tion,  adding  that,  in  our  own  country,  we 
looked  on  slavery  with  horror.  At  this  he 
expressed  great  contempt  of  us,  exclaiming, 

“ - their  fathers,  the  asses,”  a  common 

oath  among  this  people ;  “  what  are  they 
made  for  but  to  serve  us  ;  go  then  and  take 
them,  for  they  are  Kaffirs,  and  we  cannot  do 
without  them.”  I  mention  this  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  all  the  Arabs,  who  believe  most  reli¬ 
giously  that  the  Negroes  were  only  created 
for  their  service.  —  Travels  in  Northern 
Africa. 

Epitaph  on  John  Emery : — 

Aslies  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust, — 

Here  lies  Joliu  Emery,  I  trust ; 

And  when  the  trump  blows  loud  and  louder. 

He’ll  rise — a  Box  of  Emery  Powder. 

Stothard. — One  of  his  last  great  designs 
was  for  the  frieze  of  the  interior  of  the  new 
palace,  near  the  Park.  The  subjects  are 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  England ;  they 
principally  relate  to  the  wars  of  the  White 
and  Red  Roses.  The  venerable  artist  was 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old  when  he 
executed  these  ;  they  possess  all  the  spirit 
and  vigour  of  imagination  that  had  distin¬ 
guished  his  best  days.  As  a  whole,  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  found  a  more  interesting 
series  of  historical  designs  of  any  country  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  The  drawings  of 
this  frieze  ought  to  have  been  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  King,  but  they  were  sold  at  Chris¬ 
tie’s  with  the  rest,  on  the  decease  of  the 
painter ;  Mr.  Rogers  was  the  purchaser.  — 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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NORTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  COLEEGIATE  CHURCH. 


FOTHER1NGIIAY. — I. 


Fotheringhay  is  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
as  the  place  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  condemned  to  close  a  life  of  sorrow  and 
captivity  on  the  scaffold.  It  lies  in  the 
eastern  division  of  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  Nen  ;  and 
though  now  reduced,'. to  a  small  village,  it 
formerly  held  the  rank  ot  a  market- town. 
It  formerly  had  its  castle,  and  market-cross  ; 
its  nunnery,  hermitage,  and  other  important 
Vol.  xxvm.  C 


buildings;  but,  of  most  of  these  is  not  left 
“  a  wreck  behind.” 

The  castle,  not  one  stone  of  which  re¬ 
mains  upon  another,  was  originally  built  by 
the  second  earl  of  Northampton,  at  the  close 
of  the  eleventh,  or  early  in  the  twelfth,  cen¬ 
tury  ;  the  estate  having  been  granted  by 
the  Conqueror  to  his  niece  Judith,  from 
whom  it  descended  by  marriage  to  the 
above  earl.  It  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who 
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granted  it  to  his  nephew,  John  de  Britain, 
Earl  of  Richmond,  who,  in  the  second  year 
of  Edward  II.,  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
castle  to  himself  and  his  heirs  ;  and,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  same  reign,  he  was  certi- 
fiedito  be  lord  of  Fotheringhay.  He  dying 
without  issue,  the  castle  and  manor  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  and  were  granted  to  Mary 
de  St.  Paul,  daughter  of  Guido  de  Chatil- 
lon,  Comte  de  St.  Paul  in  France,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  de  Britain,  Earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  She  was  Baroness  de  Voissu  and 
Montanai,  and  married  to  Andemare  de 
Valentia,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  fell  in  a 
tournament  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials, 
whence  she  is  characterized  by  Gray,  as  the 

Sad  Cluitillon  on  her  bridal  morn 

That  wept  her  bleeding  love. 

She  spent  the  greatest  part  of  her  life  in 
the  exercise  of  religion,  and  employed  her 
estate  in  founding  Denny  Abbey,  near  Ely, 
and  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Her  residence  at  Fothering¬ 
hay  is  thus  described  : — “  The  castle,  with 
a  certain  tower,  is  built  of  stone,  walled  in, 
embattled,  and  encompassed  with  a  good 
moat.  Within  are  one  large  hall,  two  cham¬ 
bers,  two  chapels,  a  kitchen  and  bakehouse 
built  all  of  stone ;  with  a  porter's  lodge 
and  chambers  over  it,  and  a  drawbridge 
beneath.  Within  the  castle  wTalls  is  another 
place,  called  the  manor  ;  in  which  are 
houses  and  offices,  and  an  outer  gate  with 
a  room  over  it.  The  site  of  the  whole 
contains  ten  acres.” 

Upon  the  death  of  Mary  of  Valence,  the 
castle  and  lordship  again  reverted  to  the 
Crown  ;  and  were  granted  by  Edward  III. 
to  his  fifth  son,  Edmund  of  Langley,  then  a 
minor.  The  castle  now  fell  into  decay:  and, 
on  his  taking  actual  possession,  was  so  much 
dilapidated  as  to  induce  him  to  rebuild  the 
greater  part  of  it.  He  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  keep  ;  the  ground  plan  of 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  fetterlock.  The 
fetterlock  inclosing  a  falcon  was  afterwards 
the  favourite  device  of  his  family.  Thus 
far  the  history  of  the  castle,  which  we  must 
now  leave  for  that  of  the  church. 

Edmund  of  Langley  having  projected  the 
building  of  a  college  at  Fotheringhay, 
began  to  fulfil  his  intentions  by  erecting  “  a 
large  and  magnificent  choir,'’  at  the  east 
end  of  the  old  parish  church.  And  after  his 
death,  his  son,  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
wishing  to  rebuild  the  nave  of  the  old 
church  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  choir, 
appointed  trustees  for  that  purpose.  The 
death  of  the  Duke  of  York  at  Agincourt, 
put  a  stop  to  further  proceedings  ;  but  the 
present  church  is  a  monument  of  the  care 
with  which  the  trust  was  afterwards  fulfilled. 
The  Duke  did  not  live  to  see  even  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  building  laid.  The  plan  was 
carried  into  execution  by  his  nephew  and 
successor,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  through 


his  Commissioners,  who  signed  a  deed  of 
agreement  with  “  William  Howard,  a  free¬ 
mason  of  Fotheringhay,”  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  September,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  1435.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  buildings  were  not 
completed  till  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  who  erected  the  cloister,  which, 
for  its  superior  elegance,  was  styled  “  the 
fair  cloister  the  windows  of  which  were 
enriched  with  painted  glass. 

In  the  year  1 477»  King  Edward  the 
Fourth  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the 
high  altar,  over  the  graves  of  his  father, 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  his  brother, 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  a  handsome 
shrine,  which  Leland  describes  as  “a  pratie 
chapelle,”  and  Camden,  as  “a  magnificent 
monument.'* 

The  destruction  of  the  choir  and  college 
may  be  dated  from  the  last  year  of  Edward 
the  Sixth ;  when  they  were  granted  to 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The 
progress  of  their  ruin  was  more  gradual 
than  has  been  represented  ;  for  part  of  the 
choir  was  standing  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  the  glass  was  in  the  windows  of 
the  cloister  and  college  hall,  when  Dugdale 
visited  the  spot  in  1641.  Of  the  shields  of 
arms  that  were  then  remaining,  Dugdale 
gives  a  minute  description. 

The  windows  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles 
were  also  painted  ;  and  contained  figures  of 
saints,  cardinals,  and  prelates.  Above  these 
were  angels  playing  on  various  musical 
instruments  ;  the  Bohemian  plume,  and  the 
falcon  inclosed  by  a  fetterlock,  already 
mentioned  as  the  device  of  the  House  of 
York.  Whilst  that  powerful  family  was 
contending  for  the  Crown,  the  falcon  was 
represented  as  endeavouring  to  expand  its 
wings,  and  force  open  the  lock.  When 
the  family  had  actually  ascended  the  throne, 
the  falcon  was  represented  as  free,  and  the 
lock  open.  The  western  windows  were 
ornamented  with  the  rose,  the  white  hart, 
the  fetterlock,  and  the  lion.  “  The  whole,” 
says  Stukely,  “were  saved  during  the  civil 
war  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who 
bribed  the  soldiers  to  preserve  them.” 
Many  of  these  figures  were  perfect  in  the 
year  1/87  ;  but,  at  present,  not  a  window 
retains  its  former  beauty. 

The  remains  of  the  collegiate  church 
exhibit  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  tower 
of  two  stories  rises  above  the  west  end  of 
the  nave.  The  lower  story  is  square,  and 
is  finished  with  a  plain  parapet,  ornamented 
at  the  angles  with  octagonal,  embattled 
turrets.  Upon  these  were  originally  placed 
figures  that  were,  probably,  the  symbols  of 
the  four  Evangelists  ;  no  uncommon  orna¬ 
ment  on  the  towers  of  churches.  The  sides 
of  this  part  of  the  tower  are  pierced  with 
three  small  and  four  larger  windows,  under 
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obtuse-angled  arches,  and  are  divided  by 
plain  tracery.  The  upper  story  is  octa¬ 
gonal,  embattled,  and  adorned  at  the  angles 
with  crocheted  pinnacles.  In  each  of  its 
sides  is  a  lofty  window  of  three  lights, 
elegant  tracery,  and  of  more  easy  curvature 
than  that  of  the  windows  in  the  tower 
below. 

The  clere  story  of  the  church  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  ten  segments  of  arches,  which  spring 
from  the  top  of  the  buttresses  of  the  aisles  ; 
some  of  these  are  fallen  into  decay.  The 
buttresses  are  finished  with  a  pinnacle  ;  and 
between  each  is  a  window  of  four  lights,  and 
handsome  tracery.  Both  the  aisles  and  the 
clere  story  are  embattled. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church,  beneath 
the  tower,  is  a  spacious  entrance,  under  an 
arch,  within  a  square  moulding,  ornamented 
at  the  angles  by  an  escutcheon  in  the  centre 
of  a  quarter-foil.  Above  this  is  a  large  and 
lofty  window,  divided  into  fourteen  lights, 
and  finished  with  elegant  tracery.  There  is 
also  a  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles, 
which  projects  westward,  so  as  to  be  nearly 
even  with  the  wall  of  the  tower.  The  en¬ 
trance  under  the  tower  is  flanked  by  two 
bold  and  lofty  buttresses. 

The  peal  consists  of  four  bells  :  round  the 
first  is  inscribed,  “  Thomas  Norris  made  me, 
1634.’’  Round  the  second,  “  Domini  lau- 
dem ,  1634,  non  verbo  sed  voce  resonabo.’> 
Round  the  third,  “  A.  M.  R.  B.  JV.  JV.  C. 
4.  1609.  Round  the  fourth,  “  IV.  TV.  1595. 
Praise  God.  H.  BP 

The  entrance  most  in  use  is  under  a  large, 
plain  porch,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
A  similar  porch  stood  on  the  south  side,  ad¬ 
joining  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  aisle. 
This  was  the  entrance  from  the  college,  that 
covered  the  eminence  on  the  south  of  the 
churchyard.  The  wall,  which  now  bounds 
the  churchyard  in  that  quarter,  was  the  north 
side  of  the  cloister. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  the  de¬ 
vice  of  the  fetterlock  remained  in  most  of 
the  windows  of  the  church,  till  the  year  1807 ; 
and,  it  is  retained  to  this  day  upon  the  point 
of  the  flag-pole  on  the  tower ;  though  our 
Engraver  has  not  distinctly  shown  it  in  the 
preceding  cut. 

Warton,  in  his  History  of  Poetry,  notices 
the  church  at  Fotheringhay  ;  and  commends 
it  as  a  specimen  of  bold  and  perfect  style.  He 
classes  it  with  the  divinity-school  at  Oxford, 
and  the  chapel  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 
To  the  latter  of  these  the  groining  and  span¬ 
drels,  beneath  the  tower,  have  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance.  Thence  the  nave,  flanked  by  four 
arches,  of  simple  but  elegant  construction, 
(which  divide  it  from  the  aisles,)  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  lofty  arch  and  font  beneath — pre¬ 
sents  a  view  of  the  edifice,  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  its  royal  and  munificent  benefactor. 

The  length  of  the  church  from  west  to 
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east  is  87  feet,  and  the  width  68  feet.  The 
height  of  the  nave,  and  beneath  the  tower,  is 
41  feet;  of  the  tower,  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof  of  the  octagon,  133  feet,  four  inches; 
and  of  the  aisles  27  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
battlement. 

The  font,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  an 
interesting  object.  The  basin  is  octagonal, 
adorned  with  foliage  and  grotesque  heads, 
within  gothic  compaitments  ;  supported  on  a 
low  octagonal  pillar,  and  elevated  upon  two 
steps.  On  the  west  side  of  it  is  a  stone 
pedestal,  designed  for  the  station  of  the 
priest,  when  he  performs  the  office  of  bap¬ 
tism.  Baptisteries  are  seldom  found  so  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  as  this  to  give  the  congre¬ 
gation  a  complete  view  of  the  ceremony.  At 
the  great  festivals,  when  a  full  congregation 
is  in  the  nave,  the  sponsors  are  kneeling  on 
the  steps  around,  and  the  minister  elevated  in 
his  proper  place,  the  ability  of  the  architect’s 
design  is  the  more  visible  and  impressive. 

The  old  seats  in  the  area  of  the  church 
were  removed  in  1817,  when  wainscot  pews 
were  substituted  for  them.  The  pulpit  is 
original  and  in  good  preservation.  It  is  hex¬ 
agonal,  supported  on  one  pillar,  and  adorned 
with  carved  panels  inserted  in  a  border  of 
tracery.  Above  are  the  remains  of  the  canopy ; 
which,  generally,  since  the  Reformation, 
has  given  place  to  a  large  sounding-board. 
On  examining  the  canopy,  whilst  it  was 
under  repair,  some  of  the  ancient  gilding  was 
discovered.  At  the  back  is  a  shield  of  arms, 
bearing  France  and  England  quarterly;  sup¬ 
ported,  on  the  dexter  side,  by  a  lion  rampant 
guardant,  for  the  earldom  of  March ;  and  a 
bull,  for  Clare ;  on  the  sinister,  by  a  hart, 
showing  descent  from  Richard  II.,  who  took 
that  device ;  and  by  a  boar,  for  the  honour  of 
Windsor,  possessed  by  Richard  III.  Gray, 
alluding  to  the  murder  of  the  Princes,  charac¬ 
terizes  Richard  by  this  badge,  and  says. 

The  bristled  boar,  in  infant  gore, 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

The  shield  of  arms  is  surmounted  by  an  im¬ 
perial  crown. 

The  mevjiorials  of  the  dead  within  these 
hallowed  w^ils  are  numerous.  The  pavement 
contains  many  stones  ;  but  the  brasses  that 
once  represented  effigies,  and  recorded  names 
and  dates,  have  mostly  disappeared  ;  only  one 
plate  remaining. 

There  are,  however,  two  regal  monuments 
which  merit  especial  notice,  though  rather 
from  the  rank  of  the  personages  than  for 
architectural  beauty.  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
visited  Fotheringhay,  in  one  of  her  progresses, 
she  observed  the  graves  of  her  ancestors,  the 
Dukes  of  Yoik,  neglected  amongst  the  ruins 
of  the  choir.  She,  therefore,  commanded 
that  their  bodies  should  be  removed  into  the 
present  church,  and  deposited  on  each  side 
the  communion-table  ;*  giving  directions,  at 

*  On  opening  the  graves,  the  bodies  were  found 
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the  same  time,  to  her  treasurer,  that  monu¬ 
ments  should  be  erected  to  their  memory. 
These  monuments  are  in  the  worst  taste  of 
.  the  age,  and  are  ornamented  with  the  falcon 
•  and  fetterlock,  and  a  ducal  coronet.  The 
monument  on  the  south  side  bears  France  and 
England  quarterly,  with  a  label  of  five  points, 
for  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  killed  at 
Agincourt ;  and,  on  the  cornice  was  formerly 
a  Latin  inscription.  On  the  monument  on 
the  north  side,  which  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  other,  are  France  and  England  quarterly, 
with  a  label  of  five  points,  impaling  a  saltire, 
surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet,  for  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  killed  at  Wakefield  ; 
and  his  Duchess,  Cicely,  daughter  of  Ralph 
Neville,  first  Earl  of  Westmorland.  On  the 
cornice  was  originally  a  Latin  inscription.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  monument  should  not 
also  have  borne  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  whose  remains 
were  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  those 
of  his  father. 

Over  each  of  these  monuments  is  a  wooden 
tablet.  That  on  the  south  is  thus  inscribed  : 
— “  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  in  the  3rd  year  of  Henry 
the  5th,  1415.”  And  on  the  northern  tablet 
is — “  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York, 
Nephew  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  and  father 
to  King  Edward  the  4th,  was  slain  at  Wake¬ 
field,  in  the  37th  year  of  Henry  the  6th, 

1 159 ;  and  lies  buried  here  with  Cicely,  his 
wife.” 

“  Cicely,  Duchess  of  York,  was  daughter 
to  Ralph  Neville,  first  Earl  of  Westmorland.” 

The  prefixed  Engraving  is  copied  from  a 
large  lithograph,  executed  in  handsome  style 
by  C.  Burton,  from  a  drawing  by  Lieut. 
John  Bradshaw,  Philhellene  ;  and  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Belsey,  of  Margate,  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet. 

The  accompanying  details  are  abridged 
from  a  book  of  what  some  critics  term  “local 
interest though  we  esteem  every  record  of 
the  Plantagenets,  and  their  fates  and  for¬ 
tunes,  of  universal  interest.  The  author  is 
the  Rev.  H.  K.  Bonney,  M.  A.,  the  biogra¬ 
pher,  of  Bishop  Taylor.  To  collect  materials 
for  this  work,  scarcely  extending  to  150 
pages,  was  an  employment  of  Mr.  Bonney’s 
early  youth.  As  old  Antony  Wood  said : 
“  what  toyle  hath  been  taken,  as  no  man 
thinketh,  so  no  man  believeth,  but  he  that 
hath  made  the  trial.”  So  it  has  been  for  the 
few  pages  before  us.  An  account  of  Fothe- 
ringhay  lies  in  the  large  history  of  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  which,  to  the  mass  of  readers,  is  a 
liber  clausus ;  it  is  scarce  and  expensive. 
But  Mr.  Bonney’s  materials  are  likewise  from 

inclosed  in  lead ;  aud  round  the  neck  of  Cicely, 
Duchess  of  York,  was  a  silver  ribbon,  with  a  pardon 
from  Rome,  written  in  a  fine  Roman  hand,  “  as  fair 
and  fresh,”  says  Fuller,  “  as  if  it  had  been  written 
yesterday.” 


ancient  MSS. ;  the  Harleian  Collection  ;  the 
Records  in  the  Chapter  House,  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  ;  the  Topograpbica  Brittanica ;  Rymer’s 
Fcedera ;  Camden’s  Life  of  Elizabeth,  &c. ; 
and,  above  all,  an  unpublished  record  of  Dug- 
dale.  Yet,  there  may  be  persons  who  can 
find  neither  instruction  nor  amusement  in  the 
result  of  topographical  researches:  to  such 
Mr.  Bonney  modestly  apologizes  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  tragedian  : 

Better  to  spend  whole  ages  with  the  dead. 

Pore  ou  a  broken  marble,  to  retrieve 
A  single  letter  of  a  brave  man’s  name. 

Who  died  at  Marathon  or  Asincourt ; 

Than  spend  one  moment  in  deceit  and  vice. 

Seweil’ s  Sir  1 Valter  Raleigh,  Act  1.  se.  i. 

Hereafter  we  hope  to  resume  and  conclude 
the  history  of  the  castle  at  Fotheiinghay ;  as 
the  portion  in  the  present  paper  extends  only 
to  the  period  of  the  building  of  the  church. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  MODERN  NATURAL  HISTORY 
WORKS. 

12.  Popular  Zoology . 

(^Continued  from  page  9.) 

Oyster’s  strength ,  (p.  53.) — We  are  here 
told  that  the  old  naturalists  state  that  the 
racoon,  when  near  the  shore,  feeds  much  on 
oysters,  tearing  them  out  from  their  shells, 
which,  sometimes,  by  a  sudden  closure,  hold 
him  fast  by  the  paw. 

The  following  particulars,  relating  to  the 
strength  of  the  oyster,  and  the  cunning  ex¬ 
hibited  by  its  enemies  in  avoiding  that 
strength,  when  they  wish  to  drag  the  inmate 
from  out  of  his  shell,  are  extracted  from  the 
Field  Naturalist’s  Magazine ,  vol.  i.,  p.  360: 
— “  The  oyster,  as  is  well  known,  is  provided 
with  a  very  powerful  muscle,  by  the  aid  of 
which  it  can  immediately  close  its  shell 
with  such  firmness  as  obstinately  to  retain 
any  substance  that  may  be  placed  in  between 
to  prevent  their  union.  The  following  amus¬ 
ing  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  muscular 
power  appeared  in  the  Hull  Advertiser f  in 
the  early  part  of  1S33  : — ‘  On  Tuesday  night, 
the  family  of  Mr.  Jennison,  fishmonger, 
Queen-street,  were  alarmed  by  a  great  noise 
in  the  shop ;  and,  suspecting  some  persons 
had  broken  in,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
place,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the 
disturber  of  his  repose,  not  a  human,  but  a 
four-footed  thief,  namely  a  rat,  who,  in  help¬ 
ing  himself  to  an  oyster  on  the  shopboard, 
(as  we  are  informed  is  the  custom  with  his 
species,)  had  his  intruding  paw  so  firmly 
clenched  in  the  grasp  of  the  assailed  oyster 
as  to  render  his  escape  impossible.’  ”  Iu 
Borlase’s  Natural  History  of  Cornwall ,  is  a 
quotation  from  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall , 
giving  an  account  of  three  mice  being  simi¬ 
larly  caught  by  an  oyster.  He  tells  us  of 
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one,  whose  shell  being  open,  as  is  usual  at 
the  time  of  flood,  three  mice  eagerly  attempt¬ 
ed  to  seize  it;  but  the  oyster  clasping  fast 
its  shell,  killed  them  all.  Borlase  also  states, 
that  a  clergyman  had  informed  him  of  a 
fisherman  having  u  observed  a  lobster  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  at  an  oyster  several  times,  but, 
as  soon  as  the  lobster  approached,  the  oyster 
shut  his  shell ;  at  length,  the  lobster,  having 
awaited  with  great  attention  till  the  oyster 
opened  again,  made  a  shift  to  throw  a  stone 
between  the  gaping  shell,  sprang  upon  its 
prey,  and  devoured  it.”  Readers  conversant 
with  natural  history  are  aware  that  the 
monkey  is  reported  to  have  recourse  to  the 
same  ingenious  plan  to  secure  the  oyster  as 
its  food.  In  Brown's  Anecdotes  of  Quadru¬ 
peds,  we  are  told  that  “  Gemelli  Carreri,  in 
his  Voyage  round  the  World ,  relates  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  concerning  the  orang-outang  in 
his  wild  state,  which  is  indicative  ot  very 
considerable  powers  both  of  reflection  and 
invention.  When  the  fruits  on  the  mountains 
are  exhausted,  the  orangs  will  frequently  de¬ 
scend  to  the  sea-coast  where  they  feed  on 
various  species  of  shell-fish,  but  in  parti¬ 
cular  on  a  large  sort  of  oyster  which  com¬ 
monly  lies  upon  the  shore.  ‘  Fearful,’  he 
says,  t  of  putting  in  their  paws  lest  the  oyster 
should  close  and  crush  them,  they  insert  a 
stone  as  a  wedge  within  the  shell,  and  then 
they  drag  out  their  prey,  and  devour  it  at 
their  leisure.  Milo  of  old  might  have  saved 
his  life  had  he  only  been  half  so  wise.’ 
These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  that 
the  oyster,  which  seems  so  inactive  and 
harmless  a  creature,  is,  in  truth,  one  of  no 
ordinary  strength,  having  sufficient  to  render 
its  enemies  extremely  cautious  how  they 
assail  it.” 

Indian  Sheep ,  (p.  148.) — It  appears  from 
the  Archives  Curieuses,  & c.,  par  M.M.  Cira- 
ber  et  F.  Danjon,  that  an  Indian  sheep  was 
brought  over  to  Europe  so  early  as  the  year 
1531,  when  Francis  I.,  of  France,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  one  as  a  gift  by  the  “  lord  ”  of 
Meilleray,  in  Normandy. 

Lion ,  (p.  191.) — “The  hearing  of  the 
lion  is  very  perfect,  from  the  opening  of  the 
inner  and  external  ear  being  both  directed 
forwards  and  outwards.” 

Had  the  compiler  of  this  work  observed 
how  loud  the  keepers  at  the  Gardens  have  to 
hollow  before  they  can  wake  the  lion,  he 
would  not  have  published  a  statement  so 
false  as  the  above.  In  the  Menageries ,  some 
of  which  excellent  work  he  seems  to  have 
appropriated  in  his  compilation,  he  might 
have  found  this  passage  : — ■“  The  lion  is  not 
an  animal  of  acute  hearing,  and  is,  therefore, 
awakened  with  difficulty,  particularly  after 
feeding.” — (Vol.  i.,  p.  17-) 

Such  errors  as  these  do  more  injury  to  the 
cause  of  instruction,  and,  indeed,  to  authors, 
than  the  perpetrators  of  them  can  conceive ; 


for  they  induce  ignorant  persons  to  look  with 
distrust  upon  all  books,  even  those  that  are 
the  most  correct. 

Animals  committing  suicide,  (p.  122.) — 

“  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine , 
saw  a  cat  attempt  suicide  by  repeatedly 
throwing  itself  head  foremost  from  a  high 
shelf  on  to  a  stone  floor ;  and  though  it  did 
not  accomplish  its  purpose,  yet  it  was  so 
bruised  as  to  render  its  destruction  humane.” 

We  think  it  is  Cuvier  who  says  that  man 
is  the  only  animal  that  commits  suicide. 
However  true  that  may  be,  yet  there  are  state¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  in  a  small, 
pocket-sized  Dictionary  of  Natural  History, 
(no  date,)  we  find  it  stated  in  the  account  of 
the  migratory  troops  of  lemmings,  (  Georychus 
le minus ,)  that  “  if  the  leader  be  turned  out 
of  its  line,  and  separated  from  the  rest,  it 
utters  a  plaintive  cry,  quite  different  from 
that  of  resentment,  and  will  sometimes  seek 
an  immediate  death,  by  suspending  itself 
from  the  forked  branch  of  some  adjacent 
tree.” 

Beetle ,  (p.  122.) — “  Shrakspe are’s  sublime 
lesson  of  ‘  the  poor  beetle  which  we  tread 
upon,’  has  obtained  compassion  for  that  inof¬ 
fensive  insect.” 

As  all  beetles  are  not  inoffensive,  or,  as  we 
would  rather  say,  are  not  unendowed  with 
habits  which  clash  with  the  plans,  and  injure 
the  works  of  man,  we  may  observe  that 
Shakspeare  most  probably  alludes  to  the . 
common  dung  or  dorr  beetle,  ( Geotrupes 
stercorariusf)  which  so  frequently  flies  past 
us  with  its  “  drowsy  hum  ’*  as  we  walk  over 
heaths  and  moors  in  the  evening. 

Wolff  p.  219.) — “The  last  wolf  heard  of 
in  Scotland  was  in  1680;  one  was  killed  in 
Ireland  so  lately  as  1710.” 

Pennant  writing  in  1768  states  that  he 
was  informed  there  were  no  wolves  in  Scot¬ 
land  at  that  period  ;  but  more  recent  writers 
state  that  the  last  wolf  that  inhabited  Scot¬ 
land  was  killed  at  Lochaber,  by  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  about  the  year  1 677- 
(See  Mr.  Fennell’s  paper  on  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  animals,  in  the  Field  Naturalist' s 
Magazine ,  ii.,  J82.) 

Tame  Wolves ,  (p.  221.) — “Though  an 
animal  extremely  difficult  to  tame,  an  in¬ 
stance  is  recorded  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  of  a  wolf 
being  not  only  rendered  docile,  but  becoming 
affectionately  attached  to  his  owner,  in  whose 
possession  he  had  been  from  his  birth. 
When  full-grown,  his  master,  previously  to 
going  abroad,  removed  him  to  the  Paris 
menagerie.  Here  he  was  very  discontented, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  discovered 
any  regard  for  his  attendants.  After  a  lapse 
of  a  year  or  two,  his  old  friend  visited  the 
menagerie,  and  was  recognised  by  the  wolf 
even  before  he  was  seen  ;  for  the  animal 
remembered  his  voice,  and  his  joy  could  not 
be  controlled.  After  a  second  interval,  of  three  . 
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years,  he  was  again  visited  by  his  former 
master,  when  he  -exhibited  demonstrations 
of  recognition  and  attachment  resembling 
those  of  a  faithful  dog  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  The  third  separation  was  near 
being  fatal  to  the  wolf,  which  rejected  food, 
became  ill,  and  would  not  again  attach  itself 
to  any  one.1’ 

In  Brown’s  Anecdotes  of  Quadrupeds, 
(p.  J  67,)  this  is  told  more  circumstantially. 
There  we  learn  that  this  v'olf  was  brought  up 
like  a  dog,  and  became  familiar  with  every 
person  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  follow¬ 
ed  his  master  every  where,  was  obedient  to 
his  voice,  and  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
tamest  of  domestic  dogs  —  that  he  over¬ 
whelmed  his  master  with  caresses  when  he 
saw  him  again  after  the  separation  of 
eighteen  months —  that,  during  the  second 
separation,  a  young  dog  was  given  him  as  a 
companion,  and  of  which  he  became  dotingly 
fond.  “  After  three  years’  absence,  his 
master  again  returned ;  and,  in  most  dogs, 
all  remembrance  of  him  would  have  been 
lost,  after  so  long  a  separation.  He  again 
visited  the  menagerie  to  see  the  animal.  It 
was  evening  when  he  reached  it,  and  all  was 
shut  up.  He  spoke  through  the  shutters, 
and  the  instant  the  wolf  heard  the  voice  of 
Ills  master,  he  intimated  his  recognition  of  it 
by  long  and  repeated  howling,  indicative  of 
his  desire  to  be  released.  The  door  to  his 
cell  being  opened,  the  wolf  spraug  out, 
leaped  with  his  fore  paws  upon  his  master’s 
shoulders,  licked  his  face  all  over  ;  and,  when 
his  keepers  offered  to  approach,  manifested 
his  displeasure  by  exhibiting  his  teeth  against 
those  to  whom  but  a  few  minutes  before,  he 
had  been  evincing  the  greatest  affection.” 
Instead  of  its  having  been  the  case  that,  on 
the  third  separation,  this  wolf  “  would  not 
again  attach  itself  to  any  one,”  as  stated  in 
the  Popular  Zoology ,  Capt.  Brown  says  that 
“  his  keepers  reacquired  their  wonted  ascen¬ 
dency,  and  his  attachment.” 

This  writer  also  states  that  Sir  Ashton 
Lever  had  a  wolf,  whose  savage  propensities 
were  quite  subdued ;  and  that  Buffon  pro¬ 
cured  several  while  young,  and  having  used 
gentle  means  to  domesticate  them,  they  were 
generally  very  docile  for  the  first  year,  but 
when  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  old, 
they  became  ferocious. 

In  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg’s  castle  at 
Louisberg,  is  to  be  seen  a  picture  of  a  black 
wolf.  This  animal  was  called  Melac,  which 
was  the  name  of  a  French  robber  well 
known  at  Wirtemberg,  and  the  Palatinate. 
Melac  used  to  be  the  constant  companion  of 
the  duke,  and  always  slept  at  his  bedside. 
He  once  followed  him  upon  a  campaign  in 
the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  but  as  the 
armies  kept  the  field  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
the  wolf  was  found  one  day  in  the  duke’s 
chamber  in  the  castle  of  Louisberg,  without 


any  one  being  able  to  conjecture  how  he  had 
contrived  to  cross  the  Rhine.  In  the  year 
1711,  he  followed  his  master  to  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  the  emperor  at  Frankfort;  but,  being 
annoyed  by  the  frequent  discharges  of  artil¬ 
lery  which  took  place  upon  that  occasion,  he 
set  off  privately,  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
Louisburg.  He  remained  faithful  to  his 
master  till  his  death;  but  it  was  not  safe  for 
any  person  to  trust  him.  Once  he  bit  a  piece 
out  of  an  officer’s  cheek  without  provocation, 
and  in  various  other  instances  he  displayed 
similar  ferocity.” — Anecdotes  of  Quadru- ■ 
peds,  (p.  171.) 

“  There  is  now  in  the  menagerie  ol  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  a  black  wolf. 
He  was  brought  when  very  young,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  Baron  Cuvier’s  step-daughter,  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Devotisel,  who,  finding  him  so 
tame,  desired  he  might  have  a  dog  as  a 
companion,  and  be  fed  entirely  on  broth  and 
cooked  meat.  Her  orders  have  been  obeyed, 
and  the  animal  retains  all  his  gentleness  and 
docility.  He  never  sees  her  but  he  stretches 
his  paws  through  the  bars  to  be  shaken; 
and,  when  she  lets  him  loose,  he  lies  down 
before  her,  licks  her  feet,  and  shows  every 
mark  of  joy  and  affection.” — ( Ibid .,  p.  17L) 

“  In  the  summer  of  1824,  a  singular  equi¬ 
page  was  seen,  for  upwards  of  six  months, 
in  the  streets  of  Munich.  It  was  a  calash 
drawn  by  two  enormous  wolves,  which 
M.  W.  K.,  formerly  a  merchant  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  found  very  young  in  a  wood  near 
Wilna,  and  had  so  well  tamed  that  they  had. 
all  the  docility  of  horses.  These  animals 
were  harnessed  exactly  like  our  carriage- 
horses,  and  had  completely  lost  their  fero¬ 
cious  aspect.” — {Ibid.,  p.  i  70.) 

“  I  "reared  up  two  wolves,”  says  Mr.  Graff, 
“  until  they  were  full-grown.  They  were 
male  and  female.  The  latter  became  so 
tame  that  she  played  with  me,  and  licked  my 
hands ;  and  I  had  her  often  with  me  in  the 
sledge  in  winter.  Once,  when  I  was  absent, 
she  got  loose  from  the  chain  she  was  bound 
with,  and  was  away  three  days.  When  I 
returned  home,  I  went  out  on  a  hill,  and 
called,  “  Where  is  my  Tussa  ?”  as  she  was 
named,  when  she  immediately  came  home, 
and  fondled  me  like  the  most  friendly  dog. 
She  could  not  bear  other  people.” — Lloyd's 
Field  Sports. 

In  the  Popular  Zoology ,  it  is  stated  that  the 
couple  of  wolves  now  in  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  “  appear  good-tempered,  and  will  occa¬ 
sionally  fawn  upon  the  hand  of  a  visiter, 
though  the  experiment  is  a  very  dangerous 
one.” — (P.  224.) 

Esquimaux  Dog  and  the  Wolf.  —  At 
p.  219  it  is  stated  that  a  troop  of  wolves 
having  made  a  near  approach  to  the  ship  of 
Capt.  Parry,  his  officers  refrained  to  fire  at 
them,  doubting  whether  they  were  wolves  or 
the  dogs  of  the  Esquimaux ;  but,  at  p.  224, 
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it  is  observed,  that  the  Esquimaux  dog  so 
closely  resembles  both  the  shepherd’s  dog  and 
the  wolf  dog,  that  he  is  regarded  by  some 
naturalists  as  a  domesticated  wolf,  that  he 
howls  like  one,  and  never  barks,  that  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  both  corresponds,  and  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  in  which  he  differs  from  the  wolf 
are  in  his  being  less  in  size,  less  muscular, 
and  his  upturned  tail.  J.  H.  F. 

( To  be  continued .) 


REMARKABLE  FISH  IN  THE  INDIAN  SEAS. 

Mr.  Piddinoton  has  sent  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  a  notice  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fish  seen  by  him  in  the  Indian  seas, 
which  corroborates  an  account  given  by 
Lieutenant  Foley.  He  says,  “In  December, 
1816,  I  commanded  a  small  Spanish  brig, 
and  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Mari- 
veles,  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Manilla. 
One  day  about  noon,  hearing  a  confusion 
upon  deck,  I  ran  up,  and  looking  over  the 
side,  thought  from  what  I  saw  that  the  vessel 
had  parted,  and  was  drifting  over  a  bank  of 
white  sand  or  coral,  with  large,  black  spots. 
I  called  out  to  let  go  another  anchor,  but  my 
people,  Manilla  men,  all  said,  ‘  No,  sir  !  it’s 
only  the  chacon  !’  and  upon  running  up  the 
rigging,  I  saw,  indeed,  that  I  had  mistaken 
the  motion  of  the  spotted  back  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  fish  passing  under  the  vessel  for  the 
vessel  itself  driving  over  a  bank.  My  boat¬ 
swain,  (i contramestre ,)  a  Cadiz  man,  with 
great  foolhardiness,  jumped  into  the  boat 
with  four  men,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
harpooning  the  fish,  with  the  common  dol¬ 
phin  harpoon,  or  grains,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  to  which  he  made  fast  the  deep  sea 
line ;  but  they  were  towed  at  such  a  fearful 
rate  out  to  sea  that  they  were  glad  to  cut 
from  it  immediately.  From  the  view  I  had 
of  the  fish,  and  the  time  it  took  to  pass 
slowly  under  the  vessel,  I  should  not  suppose 
it  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in  length. 
Its  breadth  was  very  great  in  proportion, 
perhaps  not  less  than  thirty  feet.  The  back 
was  so  spotted,  that  had  it  been  at  rest,  it 
must  have  been  taken  for  a  coral  shoal,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  familiar  to  seamen. 
I  did  not  distinguish  the  head  or  fins  well, 
from  being  rather  short-sighted,  and  there 
being  some  confusion  on  board.” — Mr.  Pid- 
dington  was  induced  to  collect  a  variety  of 
particulars  respecting  these  monsters,  which 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
large  fish  of  which  no  scientific  description 
has  as  yet  been  given. — ( Asiatic  Journal.) 

J.  H.  F. 


A  PROPOSED  PLAN  FOR  A  CONVENTIONAL 
CALENDAR  OF  THE  PERIODICAL  APPEAR¬ 
ANCES  OF  NATURAL  OBJECTS. 

The  following  is  a  concise  digest  of  some 
remarks  by  the  llev.  W.  T.  Bree,  as  to  the 


forming  of  calendars  recording  the  periodical 
appearances  of  birds,  insects,  plants,  &c. : — 
Supposing  that  one  were  kept  in  Kent,  in 
Cornwall,  in  Warwickshire,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
Edinburgh,  and  one  still  further  north  ;  and 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  objects  selected 
for  observation  in  all ;  the  whole  of  them,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  might  be  formed  into  a 
succinct  table,  which  would  pleasingly  ex¬ 
hibit  the  difference  of  seasons  in  these  dif¬ 
ferent  and  widely  distant  districts.  The 
objects  to  be  noticed  should  be  such  as  are 
tolerably  uniform  and  constant;  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  retreat  of  swallows,  fieldfares,  &c. ; 
the  song  of  the  cuckoo,  black-cap,  redstart, 
&c. ;  such  kinds  of  insects  as  give  signs  of 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  as  the  nettle 
butterfly,  the  brimstone  butterfly,  the  orange- 
tip  butterfly,  the  meadow  brown  butterfly, 
cockchafer,  &c. ;  a  decided  preference  being 
given  to  wild  species,  as  being  less  likely  to 
deviate  from  their  natural  course  than  those 
under  cultivation.  A  lady  who  went  to  reside 
near  the  Carron  Works,  in  Stirlingshire,  took 
with  her,  from  a  garden  in  Warwickshire,  a 
collection  of  hardy,  herbaceous  plants,  many 
of  which,  I  find,  on  comparing  notes,  flower 
much  earlier  in  their  present,  than  they  used 
to  do  in  their  former,  abode.  How  is  this  to 
be  accounted  for,  considering  that  Carron 
Hall  is  so  very  much  further  north  P — Maga¬ 
zine  of  Natural  History ,  ix.,  314. 

We  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  will 
amuse  and  instruct  themselves,  and  others 
too,  by  adopting  the  hint  above  suggested. 


NEW  FISH. 

The  Cut  represents  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  zoology  of  the  northern  parts  of  British 
America ;  and  is  one  of  the  objects  of  natural 
history  collected  on  the  late  northern  land 
expeditions  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Sir  John  Franklin,  R.  N.  The  description 
of  these  objects,  occupying  three  quarto 
volumes,  splendidly  illustrated,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  aid  of  the  munificence  of  govern¬ 
ment,  by  Dr.  Richardson,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S., 
and  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expeditions. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  contain  the  Mam¬ 
malia;  the  second  includes  the  Birds,  and 
was  specially  noticed  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xix., 
p.  353  ;  and  the  third  volume,  comprising  the 
Fish,  is  now  before  us.  Of  the  ability  and 
accuracy  displayed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his 
important  scientific  labour,  and  the  interest 
which  he  has  attached  to  the  work,  we  have 
already  spoken  in  high  terms ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  extend  similar  testimony  to  the 
present  volume. 

The  monstrous-looking  fish  here  figured 
is  of  the  family  of  Batrachoideee ;  genus, 
Lophius,  Linnaeus ;  and  sub-genus,  Malt  he, 
Cuvier;  or,  as  Dr.  Richardson  terms  it,  Lo- 
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(The  Square-browed  Maltlie. ) 


phius  (Malthe)  Cubifrons,  Square-browed 
Mu  It  he. 

The  sub-genus  Malthe  has  the  following 
characters  assigned  to  it  in  the  Regne  Ani¬ 
mal.  The  head  much  depressed  and  greatly 
widened  by  the  jutting  out  of  the  elongated 
subopercula;  the  eyes  far  forward  ;  the  snout 
projecting  like  a  small  horn  ;  the  protractile 
mouth  of  a  moderate  size  under  the  snout ; 
the  gill-membranes  sustained  by  six  or  seven 
rays,  and  opening  on  the  dorsal  aspect  by  a 
hole  above  each  pectoral  fin. 

Most  of  the  fish  of  this  family  can  live  long 
out  of  water,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness 
of  their  gill-openings  :  indeed  those  of  one  of 
the  genera  are  able,  even  in  warm  countries, 
to  pass  two  or  three  days  in  creeping  over  the 
land.  All  the  family  conceal  themselves  in 
the  mud  or  sand,  and  lie  in  wait  to  take  their 
prey  by  surprise  * 

Mr.  Audubon  very  kindly  presented  to 
Dr.  Richardson  the  above  specimen  of  the 
Square-browed  Malthe,  which  was  taken  on 
the  Labrador  coast :  and  appears  to  belong 
to  a  species  hitherto  undescribed.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  has  received  no  account  of  its  habits.  Its 
intestines  were  filled  with  small  crabs  and 
univalve  shells,  none  of  which  were  crushed, 
as  they  pass  entire,  after  their  inhabitants 
have  been  digested. 

The  specimen  has  been  so  long  immersed 
in  rum,  that  its  original  colour  cannot  be 
determined.  At  present,  its  upper  surface  is 
greyish-white,  with  some  brown  blotches,  as 
if  of  dirt,  adhering  to  the  grained  skin.  The 
caudal  and  pectoral  fins  are  whitish,  with 
small,  round,  brown  spots.  The  under  surface 
of  the  body  is  uniformly  greyish  white.  It 
has  neither  caeca  nor  air-bladder ;  the  liver  is 
large  and  oily.  The  extreme  length  of  this 
fish,  or  from  the  frontal  tubercle  to  the  tip 
of  the  caudal  fin,  is  7  inches  1 1  lines. 

*  Of  tills  family  aie  the  Toad-Fishes,  a  specimen 
of  which  is  engraved  in  the  Minor,  vol.  xx.  p.  136. 


For  the  remainder  of  the  description,  which 
is  somewhat  copious,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Dr.  Richardson’s  valuable  work. 
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THE  HAUNTED  CHAMBER. 

(From  the  German  of  Dr.  Justinus  Kerner.') 

In  November  of  the  year  1806,  after  the 
campaign  against  the  French,  Hofrath  Hahn 
of  Oehringen  was  directed  by  the  prince  to 
go  to  Slawensik,  there  to  await  bis  return 
from  Breslau,  of  which  he  was  governor. 
He  found  at  :he  castle,  Karl  Kern  of  Kun- 
selsau,  a  cornet  in  the  regiment  of  Gettkandt 
Hussars,  who,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by. 
the  French,  had  been  liberated  on  his  parole, 
and  was  at  present,  by  the  permission  of  the 
prince,  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  Slawensik. 
Hahn  and  Kern  having  been  old  acquain¬ 
tances,  occupied  one  chamber  in  common. 
It  was  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  with  no  apart¬ 
ments  beyond,  save  a  small  room  filled  with 
lumber,  and  separated  only  by  a  wooden  par¬ 
tition  from  their  own.  The  door  which 
communicated  with  the  lumber  room  was 
locked.  Neither  in  this  room  nor  in  the  larger 
was  any  opening  or  communication  with  the 
exterior  to  be  seen,  when  t He  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  were  closed.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
castle,  besides  the  friends,  were  only  two 
coachmen  of  the  prince,  and  Hahn's  servant. 
Neither  Hahn  nor  Kern  had  the  slightest 
belief  in  supernatural  appearances,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  utmost  contempt  for  all 
stories  'of  the  kind.  Hahn,  in  particular, 
had  studied  Fichte’s  philosophy  till  he  had 
become  a  thorough  materialist  —  a  state  of 
mind  which,  we  are  glad  to  find,  is  since 
altered. 

The  friends  used  to  amuse  themselves, 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  by  reading 
Schiller’s  works,  Hahn  generally  reading 
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aloud.  About  nine  o'clock,  on  the  third 
evening  of  their  residence,  as  they  were  thus 
seated  alone,  and  thus  employed  at  a  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  their  reading  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  little  pieces  of  plaster  falling 
into  the  room.  They  looked  at  the  ceiling 
and  the  walls,  but  no  traces  of  any  crack  or 
injury  appeared  there.  While  talking  of  this 
unpleasant  rain  of  plaster,  and  its  probable 
cause,  larger  pieces  began  to  descend,  so  that 
they  were  fain  to  take  shelter  in  bed,  much 
abusing  the  ricketty  state  of  the  walls,  to 
which  they  attributed  this  disagreeable  visita¬ 
tion. 

In  the  morning,  they  were  astonished  at 
the  quantity  of  these  with  which  the  floor 
was  strewed,  the  more  so  as  no  part  of  the 
wall  or  ceiling  appeared  to  be  in  the  least 
injured.  Occupied,  however,  with  other 
matters  during  the  day,  they  thought  no 
more  of  the  affair  till  next  night,  when  the 
same  scene  was  repeated,  with  this  disa¬ 
greeable  variation,  that  the  plaster,  instead 
of  falling  as  before  into  the  room,  was  thrown 
with  considerable  violence,  and  one  of  the 
pieces  struck  Hahn.  This  was  accompanied 
with  heavy  strokes,  like  the  sound  of  distant 
cannon-shots,  sometimes  overhead,  sometimes 
under  the  floor,  so  loud  as  to  render  sleep 
impossible.  Each  at  first  suspected  that  the 
noise  was  made  by  the  other,  and  it  was 
only  when  both  got  out  of  bed,  and  the 
noises  continued,  that  they  were  satisfied 
they  proceeded  from  some  other  quarter.  On 
the  third  evening,  in  addition  to  plaster  and 
blows  as  before,  a  sound  like  that  of  a  drum 
was  faintly  perceptible.  Annoyed  by  these 
disturbances,  but  without  the  least  idea  of 
ascribing  them  to  any  supernatural  source, 
they  applied  to  the  housekeeper,  Knittel,  for 
the  keys  of  the  rooms  above  and  below,  of 
which  the  upper  was  an  empty  room,  the  lower 
a  kitchen.  Hahn  remained  in  the  room, 
while  Kern,  and  Knittel,  the  son  of  the 
housekeeper,  examined  the  other  apartments. 
They  knocked,  but  the  sound  appeared  quite 
different  from  those  which  had  disturbed 
their  rest  the  two  nights  before.  When  they 
returned,  Hahn  jokingly  said,  “there  must  be 
a  ghost  at  the  bottom  of  it and  although, 
on  going  to  bed,  they  heard  in  the  room  a 
rustling  as  if  of  slippers  on  the  floor,  and 
sounds  as  if  of  a  person  crossing  it,  leaning 
on  a  stick,  they  merely  laughed  at  their 
invisible  tormentor,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 
This,  however,  they  found  impossible ;  for, 
now,  all  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the  apart¬ 
ment,  knives,  forks,  caps,  slippers,  snuffers, 
soap,  began  to  fly  about  as  the  plaster  had 
done  before.  The  friends  called  in  the 
coachman  and  Knittel,  and  all  of  them  were 
witnesses  to  these  extraordinary  movements 
of  the  furniture.  Tired  of  this  perpetual 
annoyance,  though  still  persuaded  there  was 
nothing  supernatural  in  the  case,  they  tried 


the  effect  of  shifting  their  beds  to  the  room 
above,  but  without  success.  The  disturb¬ 
ance,  the  tossing  about  of  the  furniture, 
remained  as  before.  Nay,  articles  were  often 
found  flying  through  the  room,  which  they 
were  positive  had  been  left  in  the  chamber 
below.  On  one  occasion,  as  Hahn  was  about 
to  shave  himself,  the  razor  and  soap  box, 
which  were  placed  on  a  stand,  seemed  to 
spring  off  and  fall  at  his  feet.  He  poured 
some  water  into  a  basin,  and  began  to  use 
his  razor-strop.  When  he  looked  round,  the 
basin  was  empty.  The  water  was  gone. 

Hitherto,  no  shape  of  any  kind  had  been 
visible.  One  evening,  however,  as  Kern  was 
undressing  to  go  to  bed,  Hahn  observed  that 
his  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  a  mirror 
which  was  placed  against  the  side  of  the 
room.  He  stood  gazing  into  it  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  when  he  left  it,  he  trembled, 
and  appeared  for  a  moment  deadly  pale. 
He  recovered  himself,  however,  immediately, 
and,  in  reply  to  Hahn’s  question,  what  had 
agitated  him,  said,  that  in  looking  into  the 
mirror,  he  had  seen  the  resemblance  of  a 
white  female  figure,  which  appeared  to  be 
looking  towards  him,  and  behind  whom  he 
distinctly  saw  his  own  image  in  the  glass. 
At  first,  he  had  been  persuaded  that  he  was 
deceived  ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  he 
had  stood  so  long  before  the  glass :  but  when 
he  saw  that  the  vision  continued,  and  that 
the  eyes  of  the  apparition  seemed  to  stare 
into  his  own,  a  shuddering  sensation  had 
come  on  him,  and  he  left  the  mirror.  Hahn 
then  placed  himself  before  the  looking-glass, 
but  saw  nothing  extraordinary. 

To  the  testimony  of  Hahn  and  Kern  was 
now  added  that  of  Captain  Von  Cornet  and 
Lieutenant  Magerle  of  the  dragoon  regiment 
of  Minuci,  who,  on  their  way  to  join  the 
besieging  corps  of  Korel,  passed  by  the 
castle.  Magerle  asked  leave  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  room  alone  ;  and  Von  Cornet, 
Kern,  and  Hahn  left  him  there  for  that 
purpose.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they  left 
the  room  ten  minutes,  when  they  heard  the 
Lieutenant  uttering  exclamations  as  if  in  a 
passion,  and  were  able  to  distinguish  sounds 
as  if  some  person  were  laying  about  him 
with  a  sword.  They  hurried  to  the  haunted 
apartment ;  Magerle  opened  the  door,  and 
told  them  that  he  had  no  sooner  been  left 
alone,  than  the  spirit  had  begun  to  pelt  him 
with  plaster,  and  with  the  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  apartment,  at  which  he  had  lost 
patience,  and,  half  in  rage,  half  in  terror, 
had  drawn  his  sword,  and  hewed  away  on  all 
sides  like  a  madman.  The  other  three  de¬ 
termined  to  remain  in  the  room,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  company ;  the  new  visiters  attentively 
watching  Hahn  and  Kern,  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  this  phantasmagoria  was  not 
attributable  to  them.  This  was  soon  put 
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beyond  a  doubt.  The  snuffers  raised  itself 
from  the  table,  at  which  none  of  them  were 
sitting,  and  fell  to  the  ground  behind  Ma- 
gerle ;  a  leaden  ball  struck  Hahn  on  the 
forehead  ;  a  noise  was  heard  as  if  some  one 
had  driven  his  foot  through  the  window,  and, 
on  examination,  they  found  a  beer- glass 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  floor.  The  officers 
were  now  satisfied  both  of  the  reality  of  the 
disturbances,  and  of  their  being  the  result  of 
some  inexplicable  cause ;  so  they  left  the 
room  for  one  where  they  had  some  better 
prospect  of  sound  sleep.  We  must  bring  to 
a  close  the  account  of  the  Hofrath,  which 
proceeds  in  a  similar  style  with  the  details  of 
about  a  month  of  these  strange  noises,  after 
which  he  ceased  to  record  them ;  but  one 
incident  is  too  singular  to  be  omitted.  One 
day  during  Hahn’s  temporary  absence  at 
Breslaw,  Kern,  who,  since  his  adventure  with 
the  looking  glass,  felt  some  qualms  at  the 
idea  of  sleeping  alone  in  the  room,  directed 
Hahn’s  servant,  John  Reich,  a  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  a  simple  but  courageous 
creature,  to  sleep  in  his  master’s  bed  during 
his  stay.  Kern  had  already  gone  to  bed,  and 
E-eich  was  standing  in  conversation  with 
him,  when  both  of  them  distinctly  saw  a 
beer-jug,  which  stood  upon  the  table  about 
five  yards  offj  slowly  raise  itself  from  the 
table,  and  begin  to  discharge  its  contents 
info  a  drinking-glass  which  stood  beside  it. 
1  he  drinking-glass  was  then,  in  like  manner, 
lilted  from  the  table,  turned  up  as  if  by 
some  invisible  person  drinking,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  vanished,  while  Reich  exclaimed,  shud¬ 
dering,  “Oh,  Lord!  it  is  swallowing  it!” 
The  same  sound,  as  if  of  some  one  drinking, 
had  been  heard  also  by  Kern.  Not  a  trace 
was  to  be  found  upon  the  table  of  any  beer 
having  been  spilt,  and  the  glass  replaced 
itself  upon  the  table  as  softly  as  the  jug  had 
■done.  Besides  the  individuals  already  named, 
Hahn  refers  to  the  inspector  Knetsch  of 
Koschentin,  who,  on  one  occasion,  had  spent 
a  night  in  the  chamber  along  with  them, 
when  two  table-napkins  rose  from  the  table, 
floated  through  the  air,  and  took  their  places 
again  as  before  ;  and  when  a  handsome 
pipe-head  of  porcelain  belonging  to  Kern  had 
been  lifted  from  the  table,  and  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  wall.  After  lasting  seve¬ 
ral  months,  the  noises  and  disturbances  sud¬ 
denly  ceased,  and  no  explanation  of  these 
singular  phenomena  has  been  attempted. 
“  All  that  I  have  written,”  says  the  Hofrath 
in  conclusion,  “  I  have  seen  and  heard. 
During  all  these  events  I  have  possessed 
perfect  composure ;  I  never  felt  fear,  nor  an 
approach  to  it.” 

This  communication  from  the  Hofrath, 
which  was  printed  at  full  length  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Sehcrin  von  Prevorst,  naturally 
produced  a  sensation,  and  various  attempts  to 
explain  matters  on  natural  principles  were 


made.  Some  ascribed  the  whole  to  a  plot  of 
Kern,  who  was  supposed  to  have  played  off 
these  juggleries  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying 
and  mystifying  Hahn  and  his  companions. 
Others  adopted  the  simpler  theory,  that  the 
whole  party  had  been  drunk  every  evening 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  the  only 
spirits  concerned  in  the  matter  were  of  an 
ardent  kind.  These  criticisms  Dr.  Kernel* 
communicated  to  the  Hofrath,  who  appears 
to  be  still  alive  and  well,  and  who,  in  his 
answer  bearing  date,  Ingelfingen,  May,  1831, 
“reprobates  the  idea”  of  having  been  deceiv¬ 
ed  by  his  friend  Kern,  who  appears,  from  his 
account  to  have  died  at  Glatz,  shortly  after 
these  phenomena  occurred,  namely,  in  the 
autumn  of  1807  ;  and  certainly  his  refutation 
on  this  point  seems  tolerably  complete,  since 
the  very  same  disturbances,  he  maintains, 
continued  for  some  time  after  Kern  had  left 
the  castle.  The  other  theory  of  intoxication, 
he,  of  course,  repudiates  with  indignation. 
The  wine,  he  tells  us,  was  too  dear,  and  the 
brandy  too  bad,  to  afford  much  room  or 
temptation  to  indulgence ;  and  the  ordinary 
drink  of  all  concerned  was  nothing  more 
potent  than  small  beer.  In  regard  to  a  third 
explanation  to  which  Kerner  alludes,  namely, 
that  Hahn  himself  was  the  true  conjuror, 
and  that  his  object  in  playing  off  this  mum¬ 
mery  was  to  obtain  a  removal  to  some  other 
residence,  he  simply  answers  that  there  was 
no  other  place  to  which  he  had  any  chance 
of  removal :  and  that,  if  such  an  idea  had 
occured  to  him,  he  might  surely  have  devised 
a  simpler  mode  of  effecting  his  end, — a  re¬ 
mark  in  the  justice  of  which  we  concur. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


POOR  RELATIONS. 

By  Mrs.  Ahdy. 

M  y  godfather  was  rich  and  old. 

And  when  his  days  were  numbered. 

He  left  me  lands,  estates,  and  gold. 

Quite  free  and  unincumbered  : 

Yet  are  my  spirits  faint  and  low, 

’Midst  all  congratulations; 

This  is  my  ceaseless  source  of  woe, 

A  host  of  poor  relations  1 

Fame’s  trumpet  my  good  fortune  blew 
Throughout  the  neighbouring  region. 

And,  like  the  lroru  of  Roderic  Dhu, 

It  roused  an  active  legion  : 

All  to  my  lucky  name  allied. 

Sprang  to  their  several  stations  ; 

I  saw  myself  on  every  side, 

H  emmed  in  by  poor  relations  ! 

When  I  attempt  to  go  at  large. 

They  cling  to  me  like  brambles  ; 

They  “  stop  the  chariot,  board  the  barge,” 
And  join  me  in  my  rambles  ; 

Drop  in  to  dinner  every  day, 

Nor  wait  for  invitations, 

“  Rich  men  should  open  house,”  they  say, 
“  Keep  for  their  poor  relations.” 

My  uucle  loudly  slaps  my  back. 

With  freedom  bold  and  hearty. 

And  actually  has  styled  me  “  Jack,” 
J3efoi  e  a  titled  party  ! 
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Nay,  he  my  schoolboy  days  recalls. 

When,  (matchless  degradation!) 

I’ve  nuts  and  apples,  bats  and  balls, 

Coaxed  from  my  poor  relation. 

My  aunt  esteems  my  house,  ’tis  clear, 

Most  eligible  quarters ; 

She’s  got  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

And  five  unmarried  daughters  ; 

My  feasts  will  lead,  she  oft  declares, 

To  nuptial  celebrations  ; 

And  quickly  bring  five  nice  young  heirs 
To  woo  my  poor  relations. 

My  cousins  to  my  house  resort 
In  tribes  too  great  to  mention  : 

One  much  desires  a  place  at  court, 

A  nd  one  a  trifling  pension ; 

A  pair  of  colours  one  would  seize 
With  loyal  exultation  ; 

An  India  writership  would  please 
Another  poor  relation. 

One  has  a  poem  just  sent  forth, — 

A  mark  for  critic  battery, — 

In  which  my  talents,  wit,  and  worth, 

He  lauds  %vith  fulsome  flattery  : 

All  the  reviews  to  pieces  pull. 

His  clumsy  adulation. 

Ami  quiz  the  vain  aud  wealthy  gull 
Puffed  by  his  poor  relation  I 

I  read  once  in  a  German  book1 
Of  some  poor  wretch’s  trouble, 

Who  moved,  whichever  way  he  took. 

Attended  by  a  “  double 
I  deem  his  sufferings  incomplete. 

Far  worse  are  my  vexatious. 

Daily  pursued  down  Regent  Street 
By  twenty  poor  relations ! 

If  I  some  coldness  e’er  display, 

One  twaddler  or  another 
Whines — “  What  would  your  dear  father  say, 
And  what  your  worthy  mother  ? 

Kind,  friendly  folks,  so  good,  so  plain. 

Imagine  their  seusations. 

To  see  their  only  son’s  disdain 
Shown  to  his  poor  relations.” 

To-day  a  letter  came  to  me. 

Enough  my  nerves  to  splinter. 

Two  thirteenth  cousins  from  Dundee, 

Mean  at  my  house  to  winter  ! 

They  “know  their  visit  I  shall  prize,” 

They’ve  “  often  heard  narrations 
Of  my  kind  hospitalities 
To  all  my  poor  relations.” 

The  Honourable  Grace  de  Lisle 
Might  grant  me  her  affections, 

“  Could  I,”  she  whispers  with  a  smile, 

“  Shake  off  my  low  connexions :” 

Alas  !  I’ve  tried  a  thousand  schemes. 

All  ending  in  frustrations, 

My  daily  thoughts,  my  nightly  dreams, 

Are  full  of  poor  relations. 

One  hero  of  romance  I  know. 

Safe  from  all  rude  intrusion, 

How  can  the  world  its  tears  bestow 
Upon  his  sad  seclusion  ? 

’Tis  the  last  man! — This  thought  must  check 
At  once  his  lamentations — 

That  he’s  amid  the  general  wreck 
Outlived  his  poor  relation! 

Metropolitan. 


MARY  HOWITt’s  WOOD  LEIGHTON. 

( Continued  from  page  16.) 

[Wood  Leighton  is  an  actual  locality — the 
town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  the  youth 
of  the  authoress  was  spent.  It  has  been 


chosen  by  her  fur  its  ample  materials  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  English  country  life,  for  the 
delightful  recollection  of  scenes  associated 
with  the  pleasures  of  earlier  years,  and  for 
the  uncommon  beauty  of  those  scenes,  as  fair 
specimens  of  an  English  arcadia.  The  occa¬ 
sion  of  Mrs.  Howitt’s  visit  was  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  succeeding  to  a  considerable  family 
inheritance :  would  that  every  author  had  a 
similar  opportunity  of  indulging  his  descrip¬ 
tive  powers.  Here  are  the 

Environs  of  JVood  Leighton. 

Leaving  the  town,  I  must  beg  my  readers 
to  accompany  me,  on  an  April  morning,  by  a 
foot-path,  through  the  little  meadow  that 
bounds  our  garden,  to  the  hilly  fields  oppo¬ 
site,  and  so  upwards  through  crofts  and  by  a 
variety  of  the  most  rustic  cottages,  embow¬ 
ered  in  orchards,  now  white  over  with  blos¬ 
som,  to  the  range  of  high  ground  which 
bounds  our  home  landscape.  Arrived  here, 
we  find  the  country  stretching  onwards  for 
about  three  miles  of  pleasantly  wooded  farm¬ 
land  to  the  forest-crowned  slopes  of  Need- 
wood,  dark  and  richly  undulating;  a  belt  of 
magnificent  wood  of  many  miles  extent,  ter¬ 
minated  on  the  left  by  the  ruin-crowned  hill 
of  Tutbury,  and  on  the  right  stretching  on 
towards  the  cathedral  city  of  Lichfield. 

The  situation  of  Wood  Leighton,  as  seen 
from  this  height,  unites  everything  of  which 
I  can  form  an  idea  in  the  most  beautiful  pas¬ 
toral  landscapes  ; — not  those  wild  and  moun¬ 
tainous  features  of  nature  which  awe  and 
startle  the  mind  with  their  novelty  and  rude 
grandeur  —  rocks  and  torrents  and  savage 
solitudes, — but  which  delight  it  with  fertility 
and  expansion,  and  fill  it  with  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  musings.  About  a  mile  below  us,  at 
tlie  foot  of  those  rural  inclosures  we  passed 
in  our  ascent,  and  of  which  now  only  here 
and  there  a  green  slip  can  be  seen  through 
their  abundant  trees,  against  whose  fresh 
vernal  foliage  rises  the  white  smoke  of  their 
hidden  cottages,  Wood  Leighton  is  seen, 
with  its  clustered  buildings  and  lofty  spire, 
just  where  a  fine  valley  opens  into  one  still 
finer,  and,  indeed,  into  one  of  the  most  luxu¬ 
riant  and  celebrated  vales  of  England,  and 
down  which  the  river  I  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  flows  from  the  wild  regions  of  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire.  It  is  just,  too,  where  this 
noble  aud  prolific  valley  changes  its  course, 
and  making  an  inner  curve  with  a  beautiful 
regularity,  throws  its  outer  one  with  an  ample 
sweep,  and  leaves  a  vast  flat  of  the  most 
abounding  meadows  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  town.  Thus,  to  the  right, 
we  command  a  view  along  this  extensive  vale 
in  all  its  beauty  beyond  the  wood-embosomed 
mansions  of  two  noble  lords,  as  far  down  as 
the  lofty  mins  of  Tutbury  Castle ;  and  be¬ 
fore  us,  beyond  the  town,  over  another  region 
of  wood,  from  the  midst  of  which  are  dimly 
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seen  villages  and  old  grey  halls,  to  the  bine 
and  shadowy  softness  of  wild  hills,  at  twenty 
miles’  distance,  which  form  the  north  of  the 
county,  and  run  on  into  the  still  wilder  hills 
of  the  Peak.  To  the  right  of  Wood  Leigh¬ 
ton,  and  overlooking  the  valley,  though  at 
another  angle,  on  the  bold  brow  of  a  hill, 
stands  a  noble  mansion  and  its  dependant 
village  church  and  delightful  parsonage,  half 
shrouded  in  surrounding  woods,  and  seeming 
proudly  to  survey  the  animated  scene — this 
plenteous  valley — its  thousands  of  cattle — its 
river  winding  through  its  green  expanse,  and 
all  around  it  a  vast  extent  of  undulating 
country  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

The  situation  of  Wood  Leighton  seems  to 
fit  it  for  the  capital  of  a  pastoral  district, 
which,  in  fact,  it  may  be  considered.  The 
spirit  and  revolution  of  manners  produced  by 
great  manufactories  have  scarcely  come 
within  twenty  miles  of  it ;  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  either  town  or  neighbourhood 
living  fifty  years  ago  might  rise  and  behold 
their  old  haunts  little  altered,  except  by  the 
silent  attacks  of  time,  the  progress  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  facilities  afforded  by  excellent  roads, 
and  the  general  improvement  in  all  modern 
vehicles.  In  this  way,  however,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  surprised  to  see  strangers 
pass  through  their  out-of-the  world  town ; 
some  even  in  splendid  carriages  with  gay 
liveries  ;  others,  spruce  commercial  travellers 
in  gigs,  with  cloaks  and  many-caped  coats 
hanging  behind,  enough  to  shelter  half  a 
dozen  people  from  the  most  tremendous 
storm  :  but  beyond  all  would  they  be  asto¬ 
nished  to  find  a  stage-coach,  which,  going 
from  London  to  the  North,  diverges  a  few 
miles  from  its  direct  course,  to  take  Wood 
Leighton  in  its  way.  Very  different  would 
these  things  seem  to  the  scenes  of  their  times, 
when  the  neighbouring  gentry  deemed  a 
journey  to  London  as  serious  an  affair  as  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies  is  reckoned  now ; 
and  when  it  was  customary  to  make  their 
wills  before  setting  out,  and  to  take  a  guide 
and  trusty  guard  to  the  next  market-town  to 
keep  them  out  of  bogs  and  the  danger  of 
robbers.  Perhaps,  too,  they  might  be  a  little 
surprised  at  the  style  in  which  their  children 
issued  from  their  old  farm-houses,  in  many  a 
little  woody  and  sequestered  valley,  punc¬ 
tually  as  they  themselves  were  wont  on 
market-days,  to  their  favourite  old  town  and 
inn,  but  still  in  a  different  guise ;  some 
dressed  like  country  squires,  in  their  short, 
bottle-green  coats  and  striped  waistcoats, 
booted  and  spurred,  and  scouring  away  on 
blood-horses ;  some  even  in  gigs  and  janty 
tax-carts ;  others  with  seats  of  board  swung 
across  a  tilted  cart,  a  whole  family  jogging 
along  together,  and  a  few  of  the  older  trot¬ 
ting  sedately  on  their  long-tailed,  heavy- 
heeled  cart-horses.  The  shades  of  the  grand¬ 
mothers,  nevertheless,  I  do  believe,  would  run 


a  risk  of  being  more  shocked.  What,  for 
instance,  would  a  good  dame,  whose  Sunday 
dress  was  a  flowered  gown,  a  green  quilted 
petticoat,  and  a  black  mode  cloak  and  hat, 
but  who  came  to  market  in  her  worky-day 
dress  of  linsey-woolsey  and  a  blue  apron, — 
what  would  she  say  to  find  her  lotions  of 
butter  milk,  elder-flowers,  and  May-dew,  ex¬ 
ploded  for  a  green  silk  parasol ;  which  I  saw 
but  the  first  market-day  in  April,  carried  by 
a  dainty  young  damsel  who  came  to  the 
market  with  eggs  P 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  such  occa¬ 
sional  innovations  as  this,  which,  I  could  not 
but  remark,  excited  a  very  becoming  asto¬ 
nishment  in  the  whole  market,  the  two  last 
generations  would  find  all  things  much  as 
they  left  them ;  the  country  as  quiet  and 
pleasant  as  ever,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  as 
simple,  as  hospitable,  and  as  honestly  old- 
fashioned  as  themselves. 

I  write  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Wood 
Leighton  as  we  found  it  after  the  whoie 
summer's  experience  ;  and,  first  making  my 
reader  acquainted  with  its  general  aspect,  we 
will  visit  together  more  particularly  its  indi¬ 
vidual  scenes  and  characters.  We  traversed 
the  country  in  all  directions,  and  sometimes 
were  ready  to  believe  we  were  among  things 
of  a  century  ago.  There  were  so  many  of  the 
scenes,  and  images,  and  persons  about  us  in 
which  the  poets  of  an  earlier  period  so  abun¬ 
dantly  deal — such  antiquated  figures  and 
dresses — such  homely  but  hearty  greetings  in 
cottage  and  in  grange  —  such  sights  and 
sounds  of  old  English  rusticity,  and  such  an 
air  of  sylvan  solitude  and  beauty  wherever 
we  went,  as  delighted  me  doubly,  because  I 
thought  they  had  ceased  to  exist. 

At  one  time  we  found  ourselves  seated  by 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  finding  interest  in 
every  mass  of  stone,  every  crumbling  turret, 
and  even  in  the  very  weeds  through  which  we 
waded  to  every  forsaken  corner.  Then  we 
were  rambling  through  the  adjoining  park, 
still  left  in  all  its  olden  rudeness ;  its  oaks 
aged,  gnarled,  and  grey,  thinly  scattered  over 
hill  and  dale  ;  the  fern  springing  from  its 
dry  and  scorched  turf;  the  hare  crouched 
among  it,  with  its  large  round  eye  watching 
us  anxiously  ;  the  rabbit,  seen  by  its  little 
white  tuft  of  tail,  scudding  to  its  burrow ; 
the  fallow  deer  trotting  lightly  at  a  distance  ; 
the  old  red  stag  shaking  his  antlered  head  in 
the  shade  to  dismiss  those  black  vampires, 
the  flies ;  and  the  heron,  slowly  wafting 
herself  above  the  solitary  scene, — all  seemed 
full  of  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  conjured  up 
dreams  and  stories  of  feudal  days.  Again, 
we  were  exploring  the  ruined  abbey,  admiring 
the  sagacity  or  the  good  taste  of  monastic 
zeal,  which  delighted  always  to  build  its 
nest,  not  only  in  the  midst  of  rural  solitude, 
but  also  of  rural  plenty  and  pastime.  On 
other  days  we  progressed  to  the  old  but  inha- 
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bited  hall,  surveying  its  lofty  turrets  and 
solemn  aspect  with  a  feeling  almost  of  reve¬ 
rence  as  we  advanced  slowly  between  rows  of 
ancient  trees  up  the  grassy  avenue,  and  were 
admitted  through  its  huge  and  sounding 
door  by  a  spruce  valet  or  an  ancient  serving- 
woman  ;  tracing,  till  we  were  weary,  its 
tapestried  rooms,  and  galleries  hung  with 
sombre  portraits  of  beauties  and  warriors 
innumerable,  down  to  the  present  lord  and 
his  favourite  horse,  or  the  smiling  golden¬ 
haired  little  daughter,  leading  her  greyhound 
with  a  blue  ribbon,  now  a  woman  grown, 
and  a  mother  in  some  distant  hall. 

But,  whatever  was  the  object  of  our  atten¬ 
tion,  our  walk  to  it  was  always  through  scenes 
of  the  most  pastoral  or  sylvan  character, — 
through  the  remains  of  the  forest,  now  depo¬ 
pulated  of  its  fairies  and  its  outlaws,  but 
delightful  for  its  recollections  and  its  tradi¬ 
tionary  tales — for  its  wild  glades,  ffs  thickets 
of  black  impenetrable  holly,  and  some  far- 
famed  oak,  shooting  from  a  trunk  of  many 
yards’  circumference  a  wide-extended  shade 
of  mighty  branches,  and  curling  up  its  knot¬ 
ted  and  sinev/y  roots  into  seats,  as  if  for  half 
a  hundred  woodland  revellers;,  or  over  un¬ 
tracked  and  sunny  heaths,  wrapped  in  pro¬ 
found  solitude,  unbroken  but  by  the  crow  of 
the  pheasant  or  the  cry  of  the  peewit,  aroused 
by  some  old  woman  or  a  band  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  gathering  cranberries.  Most  commonly, 
however,  our  rambles  lay  through  quiet  vil¬ 
lages,  where  the  May-pole  swings  aloft  its 
garlands,  and  on  all  hands  you  see  groups  of 
children,  covered  with  dust  and  happiness, 
delving  in  the  dry  banks,  making  mills  and 
playing  at  selling  sugar, 

Mimicking,  with  self-important  airs. 

Of  elder  life  the  business  arid  the  cares, — 

and  where,  in  short,  the  dress  of  old  and 
young,  and  the  peeping  from  door  and  window 
as  we  went  by,  showed  that  strangers  there 
were  strangers  indeed.  Everywhere  we  met 
with  farm  houses,  with  their  gardens,  weeded 
and  dug  once  a  year,  exhibiting,  in  many 
cases,  a  curious  mixture  of  flowers  and  weeds; 
roses  blushing  through  tall  tussocks  of  grass; 
wall-flowers,  snapdragons,  and  white  lilies 
springing  promiscuously  with  nettles  and 
dandelions  from  walls,  flower-beds,  and  foot¬ 
paths  :  horticulture,  it  was  evident,  had  not 
made  much  progress  here.  Perhaps,  too,  a 
large  cat  might  be  seen  sleeping  amongst 
them,  darting  wildly  away  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  a  visiter;  or  a  hen  scuttling  and  scratching 
the  dust  over  her  on  a  dry  border.  Dark, 
ample  kitchens  were  there,  well  stored  with 
ham  and  bacon  flitch  in  the  wide  chimney; 
rows  of  pewter- plates  and  round  dishes  of  an 
immense  size  ranged  on  the  dresser-shelves, 
in  the  very  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
a  century  ago  ;  and  two  or  three  stout  country 
girls,  stripped  to  the  stays  and  green  petti¬ 
coat,  with  arms  and  faces  glowing  with  pro¬ 


digality  of  health,  ever  moving  about  the 
door  employed  in  their  cheerful  farm-house 
occupations. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  found  gardens 
the  very  reverse  of  the  one  I  have  described  ; 
trim  and  neat,  and  glowing  with  the  most 
abundant  growth  of  every  antiquated  flower 
that  shall  be  found  either  in  poetry  or  calen¬ 
dar,  all  looking  the  very  pictures  of  their 
quaint,  old-fashioned  names :  polyanthuses, 
oxlips,  daffodils,  and  gilliflowers ;  sweet- 
williams  and  pinks  ;  heart’s-ease,  larkspur, 
lemon-thyme,  and  vervain ;  sweetbriar,  and 
the  rose  of  May ;  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 
honesty,  and  Aaron’s  rod ;  and  a  honey¬ 
suckle,  twined  round  a  little  open  arbour, 
within  which  the  quiet  farmer  and  his  wife 
sat  enjoying  their  garden  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  To  a  garden  of  this  sort  invariably 
belonged  an  ancient  orchard  of  those  old- 
fashioned  little  red  apples  and  large  brown 
pears  which  more  modern  cultivators  hold  in 
sovereign  contempt. 


PIN-MAKING. 

(From  Sir  George  Head's  Home  Tour.') 
Having  gone  from  Manchester  to  Warring¬ 
ton  by  the  railway  conveyance,  I  visited  a 
large  pin  manufactory  in  the  town.  I  had 
never  an  opportunity,  either  before  or  since, 
of  witnessing  this  useful  art  and  interesting 
process,  but  all  the  information  I  was  enabled 
to  glean  during  a  hasty  walk  from  chamber 
to  chamber  of  the  premises  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  description : — 

The  brass-wire  is  received  at  the  manu¬ 
factory  in  hanks  or  rolls  from  Staffordshire, 
and  these  are,  in  the  first  place,  drawn  to  a 
fine  thread  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  the  wire  still  retains  a  curved  form,  it  is 
straightened  by  straining  it  between  alternate 
rows  of  pegs  inserted  on  a  table ;  and  when 
perfectly  straight,  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of 
five  or  six  inches ;  which  lengths,  however, 
are  determinate,  being  intended  to  form  the 
shafts  of  a  certain  number  of  pins.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  these  is  delivered  to  a  workman  sitting 
behind  two  wheels,  like  those  of  a  scissor- 
gtinder,  excepting  that,  instead  of  stone,  they 
are  made  of  steel,  one  being  of  a  surface 
finer  than  the  other.  This  man  performs 
the  office  of  pointing  with  wonderful  quick¬ 
ness.  He  no  sooner  receives  the  little  bundle 
of  wires,  than  in  an  instant  they  are  assorted 
in  his  hand  like  a  pack  of  cards  in  an  even 
row ;  one  touch  on  each  wheel  perfects  the 
points  of  one  end  ;  and  then,  by  a  turn  of  the 
hand,  the  points  of  the  other  end  are  made 
in  like  manner,  and  the  bundle  handed  to 
another  operator,  who,  by  the  eye  alone,  snips 
off' a  pin’s  length  from  each  end.  The  cut¬ 
ting  is  performed  by  a  large  pair  of  scissors 
fixed  to  the  table,  the  blade  of  which  is  as 
big  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  The  wires  are 
now  re-pointed  as  before ;  and  so  on  re-cut 
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by  one  man  and  re-pointed  by  the  other,  till 
the  whole  are  subdivided  into  pins’  shafts, 
and  nothing  is  lost. 

To  make  the  heads,  two  little  boys  are  em¬ 
ployed,  one  of  whom  especially  exercises  in 
his  vocation  a  degree  of  cunning  workman¬ 
ship  hardly  to  be  expected  from  an  artist  so 
young,  and  at  all  events  exhibiting  an  inte¬ 
resting  display  of  perfection  in  the  faculties 
of  sight  and  touch.  From  a  piece  of  elastic 
wire,  such  as  forms  the  covering  of  a  fiddle¬ 
string,  with  an  ordinary  pair  of  scissors,  he 
snips  off,  as  quick  as  he  can  open  and  shut 
the  scissors,  just  two  threads  of  the  spiral  or 
helix ,  and  no  more.  Were  he  to  cut  one 
thread  or  three,  the  head  of  the  pin,  which  it 
is  intended  to  form,  being  too  large  or  too 
small,  would  be  consequently  rejected  as  waste 
metal  and  re-cast  into  wire.  The  elastic  wire 
is  prepared  by  another  little  boy  in  the  same 
apartment,  who  rolls  it  round  a  piece  of 
straight  brass-wire  of  the  proper  dimensions, 
and  about  three  yards  long,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  large  spinning-wheel.  As  the  wheel 
hums  round,  the  covering  creeps  along  from 
one  end  to  the  other  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  inches  a  second  ;  and  when  the  straight 
piece  of  wire  is  thus  entirely  covered,  it  being, 
I  imagine,  made  purposely  a  little  smaller  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  it  is  drawn  out  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty. 

The  pins  are  headed  by  little  girls,  and  I 
was  really  astonished  to  perceive  the  rapidity 
with  which  every  pin  is  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and,  after  the  head  is 
strung  upon  the  shaft,  is  placed  in  a  small 
machine,  which  rivets  it  at  one  blow,  and 
disgorges  it  at  another.  This  machine  is  of 
rather  complicated  construction,  but  in  general 
appearance  like  a  small  turning-lathe  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  fixed  on  a  table,  and  worked  in  a 
similar  way.  At  a  turn  of  the  wheel  two 
small  iron  slabs  separate  with  a  horizontal 
motion,  and  at  another  close  again.  The 
little  girl  sits  behind  the  machine  with  a 
basin  of  pin’s  heads  in  her  lap,  which  in  that 
state  resemble  poppy  seeds,  and  having 
threaded  two  shafts,  gives  the  wheel  a  turn 
with  her  foot,  when  the  aforesaid  slabs  diverge 
one  from  another  ;  she  then  places  the  two 
pins  in  two  small  horizontal  holes  made  to 
receive  them,  and  turning  the  wheel  again, 
the  slabs  close  violently,  and  rivet  the  two 
heads  in  a  moment.  Every  time  the  slabs 
open,  the  two  new-made  pins  tumble  out,  and 
fall  into  a  basin  below. 

In  order  to  whiten  the  pins,  they  are  boiled 
in  a  cauldron,  in  a  composition  of  which  I 
did  not  learn  the  ingredients,  but  of  which 
the  principal  appeared  to  be  tin  broken  into 
pieces  the  size  of  mustard  seed. 

After  the  pins  are  finished,  it  only  remains 
to  fix  them  upon  paper  in  the  usual  way,  and 
this  is  done  in  a  separate  apartment,  where 
oue  woman  doubles  the  paper,  and  at  the 


same  time  superintends  a  number  of  girls 
who  stick  them  in.  The  paper  is  doubled 
entirely  by  hand  and  by  the  eye,  in  parallel 
ridges,  and  then  delivered  to  the  girls,  who 
sit  at  tables,  each  with  a  machine  like  a  vice 
before  her.  The  creased  ridges  or  tucks  of 
the  paper  being  brought  two  and  two,  are 
introduced  below  into  the  machine  which 
closes  and  leaves  a  narrow  horizontal  strip 
above.  Into  this  the  pins  are  inserted,  and 
in  order  to  guide  them  in  a  straight  line, 
parallel  transverse  grooves  are  cut  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  instrument,  at  equal  distances,  so 
that  each  pin  cannot  fail  to  enter  exactly  into 
its  proper  place,  it  not  being  possible  for  it, 
when  pushed  forward,  to  move  in  any  other 
direction. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIMF.S  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 

By  William.  Carpenter. 

[a  Milton  is  our  patriot,”  says  Godwin,  with 
his  usual  impassioned  and  distinctive  elo¬ 
quence  ;  and,  in  the  same  breath,  he  sends 
forth  the  incense  of  his  admiration  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  original  genius — his  lofty  and  expan¬ 
sive  soul.  With  the  latter  characteristics, 
the  English  are  or  pretend  to  be  acquainted  ; 
and,  as  the  Quarterly  reviewer  said,  it  is 
good  taste  to  have  it  believed  that  the  poetry 
of  Milton  is  popular ;  it  is  a  point  of  their 
national  pride,  though  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases  of  English  pride,  the  people  have  more 
cf  the  show  than  the  right  understanding — 
more  of  the  shadow  than  the  substance.  Let 
us,  however,  hope  that  the  cheap  circulation 
of  the  poetry  of  Milton  will  yet  effect  much 
towards  actual  popularity  ;  that  we  shall  hear 
more  of  it  as  household  words  than  “darkness 
visible;”  that  its  fire  may  refine  men’s  minds 
and  its  divine  imagery  wean  them  from  un¬ 
holy  desires  ;  that  its  good  seed  may  fall  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  youth  of  our  time,  and  there 
spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit  an  hundred 
fold.  Then,  indeed,  will  man  appear  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker;  and  the  highest  aim  of 
all  human  improvement  be  attained.  But 
our  enthusiasm  has  lifted  us  to  other  worlds ; 
so  let  us  wing  our  way  to  the  baser  earth,  and 
its  amelioration.  This,  Mr.  Carpenter  thinks, 
will  be  materially  aided  by  the  wider  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  prose  writings  of  Milton;  and 
the  desirableness  of  a  better  acquaintance 
with  them  has  stimulated  the  author  of  the 
brief  biography  before  us.  Milton  is  un¬ 
known  as  a  political  writer  in  comparison 
with  his  celebrity  as  a  poet :  as  yet  he  “  has 
been  imprisoned  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses.” 
Mr.  Carpenter  comes  with  the  substantial 
truths  of  prose,  as  with 

a  thunderbolt  to  set  the  strong  man  free’; 
and  the  tone  in  which  he  seeks  to  achieve 
this  and  much  more  is  worthy  of  a  better 
name  than  enthusiasm.  His  fixity  of  pur¬ 
pose  is  admirable,  and  his  sincerity  appears 
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amiable ;  there  are  heart  and  soul  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  Let  us  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  suspected  of  any  partisan  predilec¬ 
tion,  or  the  advocacy  of  extreme  political 
opinions ;  but  add  our  wish  that  the  truths 
and  positions  in  Mr.  Carpenter’s  modest  vo¬ 
lume  may  do  much  good.  Meanwhile,  of 
its  popular  interest,  the  following  is  a  fair 
specimen.] 

John  Milton  was  one  of  those  glorious 
lights  which  seem  to  be  sent  forth  into  the 
world  after  lung  intervals,  to  chase  away  the 
darkness  accumulated  by  error  and  vice,  and 
to  point  out  to  makind  the  path  which  leads 
to  freedom  and  to  glory.  His  sympathies 
were  as  enlarged  and  active  as  his  mind  was 
stupendous  and  fertile.  His  creative  genius 
gave  birth  to  other  worlds — 

“  Happy  fields. 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells 

and  peopled  them  with  intelligences, 

"  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  by  far ;  whose  radiant  forms 
Divine  effulgence,  whose  high  power  by  far 
Exceeded  human 

but  still  he  lived,  and  thought,  and  felt  with 
man.  Patriotism  had  with  him  all  the  life 
and  vigour  of  a  passion.  Wealth  and  worldly 
honour  could  not  tempt  him  to  separate  him¬ 
self  from  the  struggles  of  his  countrymen 
when  their  liberty  was  endangered  or  their 
emancipation  was  to  be  recovered ;  danger 
and  death  could  not  deter  him  from  taking 
his  place  in  the  foremost  ranks,  while  a  gleam 
of  hope  remained  to  encourage  resistance  to 
the  tyrant. 

And  he  was  as  unostentatious  and  unas¬ 
suming  as  he  was  magnanimous  and  intre¬ 
pid.  He  cared  not  what  place  he  occupied, 
provided  only  that  it  was  one  in  which  he 
could  render  service  to  his  country  and  his 
kind.  In  the  struggle  for  liberty,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  pen  to  the  sword,  “  because  his 
mind  had  always  been  stronger  than  his 
body;”  he  did  “  not  court  the  labours  of  a 
camp,  in  which  any  common  person  would 
have  been  of  more  service  than  himself ;  but 
resorted  to  that  employment  in  which  his 
exertions  were  likely  to  be  of  most  avail.”  In 
“  the  province  thus  assigned  to  him,”  he 
alternately  submitted  to  the  merest  drudgery, 
and  undertook  the  most  arduous  and  honour¬ 
able  labours.  At  one  time  he  discharged  the 
irksome  duties  of  a  pedagogue  ;  at  another, 
he  encountered  and  vanquished  the  most  for¬ 
midable  of  his  country’s  enemies  ;  at  one 
time  he  drudged  as  a  copyist  and  translator ; 
at  another  he  poured  forth  his  resistless  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  or  in 
language  and  tones,  winged  with  red  light¬ 
nings  and  impetuous  rage,”  denounced  ty¬ 
rants  and  tyranny  in  the  face  of  assembled 
Europe.  His  wonderful  intellect  illumined 
everything  it  touched,  and  has  given  him  a 
place  second  to  none  in  literary  and  political 


history.  His  only  ambition  was  to  deliver 
his  country  from  the  yoke  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  slavery  ; — there  was  nothing  selfish  in 
his  disposition  ;  he  had  no  views  of  personal 
aggrandizement :  the  apostle’s  extorted  com¬ 
parison  of  himself  with  his  fellow-labourers 
might  justly  have  been  appropriated  by  Mil- 
ton — “  Iu  labours  more  abundant  than  them 
all.”  Yet,  as  he  says  in  his  Second  Defence, 
“  others,  without  labour  or  desert,  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  honours  and  emoluments  ;  but  no  one 
ever  knew  me,  either  soliciting  anything  my¬ 
self,  or  through  the  medium  of  my  friends. 
*  *  *  I  usually  kept  myself  secluded  at  home, 
where  my  own  property,  part  of  which  had 
been  withheld  during  the  civil  commotions, 
and  part  of  which  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
oppressive  contributions  which  I  had  to  sus¬ 
tain,  afforded  me  a  scanty  subsistence.”* 

Even  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  who  has  no 
sympathy  with  Milton’s  politics,  and  whose 
judgment  is  not  un frequently  puzzled  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  public  conduct,  bears  high  and 
honourable  testimony  to  the  worth  of  Iris 
moral  character,  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  republican  cause. 
“  As  to  his  own  purity  and  sanctity  of  soul,” 
he  remarks,  “  the  declarations  of  enthusiastic 
apostrophes  in  his  own  prose  writings  render 
it  impossible  to  doubt  it :  he  made  them  in 
the  hearing  of  his  most  bitter  enemies — 
public  enemies  through  all  Europe, — render¬ 
ed  furious  by  a  common  cause,  in  which  all 
the  principles  of  ancient  institutions  were 
involved.” 

Johnson  had  the  baseness  to  stigmatize 
Milton  as  “  a  morose  and  malevolent  being; 
— a  man,  impatient  himself  of  the  social  sub¬ 
ordination,  yet  oppressive  to  those  within  his 
power  ; — a  wretch,  who,  from  pride,  austerity, 
and  prudence,  was  at.  once  a  rebel,  a  tyrant, 
and  a  sycophant ;”  but  the  atrocious  libel  has 
long  since  been  refuted  upon  evidence  irre¬ 
fragable ;  and  the  patriot's  life  shown  to  be 
as  pure  as  his  soul  was  lofty  and  his  labours 
incessant. 

The  “  harmonical  and  ingenuous”  soul  of 
Milton  found  fit  residence  in  a  “  beautiful 
and  well-proportioned  body.”f  Toland,  who 
derived  his  information  from  those  personally 
acquainted  with  him,  says,  “  He  was  middle- 
sized  and  well-proportioned,  his  deportment 
erect  and  manly,  his  hair  of  a  light  brown, 
his  features  exactly  regular,  his  complexion 
wonderfully  fair  when  a  youth,  and  ruddy  to 
the  very  last.”J  His  early  biographer,  just 
referred  to,  concludes  his  memoir  with  a 
particular  description  of  Milton’s  domestic 
habits,  and  of  his  general  conduct,  from 
which  it  appears  he  was  temperate  in 
his  food,  and  in  all  the  habits  of  his  life, 
except  in  study,  in  which  he  indulged  to 

*  Prose  W oiks,  p.  935. 

t  Aubrey,  quoted  by  Symmons,  p.  5?3. 

t  P.  138. 
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excess,  even  from  his  childhood,  and  to 
which  the  loss  of  his  sight  is  reasonably 
attributed.  His  evenings  were  usually  passed 
in  music  and  conversation,  of  which  he  was 
particularly  fond. 

“  As  he  looked  upon  true  and  absolute 
freedom  to  be  the  greatest  happiness  of  this 
life,  whether  to  societies  or  to  single  persons  ; 
so  he  thought  constraint  of  any  kind  to  be 
the  utmost  misery  :  for  which  reason  he  used 
to  tell  those  about  him  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  mind,  that  he  had  constantly  employ¬ 
ed  his  strength  and  faculties  in  the  defence 
of  liberty,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  slavery. 
He  ever  expressed  the  profoundest  reverence 
to  the  Deity  as  well  in  deeds  as  words  ,  and 
would  say  to  his  friends,  that  the  divine  pro¬ 
perties  of  goodness  and  mercy  were  adequate 
rules  of  human  actions,  nor  less  the  object  of 
imitation  for  private  advantages,  than  of 
admiration  or  respect  for  their  own  excel¬ 
lence  and  perfection.”* 

We  have  it  upon  the  testimony  of  his 
daughter,  Deborah,  (Mrs.  Clark.)  that  he  was 
delightful  company  ;  the  life  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  not  only  on  account  of  his  flow  of  sub¬ 
ject,  but  of  his  unaffected  cheerfulness  and 
civility  ;f  while  Francis  Junius  and  N.  Hein- 
sius  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  an  affable, 
mild,  and  courteous  disposition. |  Against 
this,  the  tittle-tattle  of  Mrs.  Powell,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  his  first  wife,  who  was  herself  a 
woman  of  bad  temper,  and  strongly  preju¬ 
diced  against  her  son-in-law,  can  weigh 
nothing.  His  generous  conduct  to  this  same 
Mrs.  Powell  and  her  relations,  who  were,  in 
all  probability,  the  sole  cause  of  his  domestic 
unhappiness,  is  in  itself  enough  to  silence 
the  tongue  of  calumny.  His  treatment  of 
the  Powells  shows  that  his  friendships  were 
permanent,  while  his  enmities  were  transi¬ 
tory.  But  as  he  was  ardent  in  his  kindness, 
he  was  vehement  in  his  resentment,  while 
it  lasted.  The  malignant  slander  of  his 
enemies  sometimes  provoked  him  into  recri¬ 
minations  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  his 
supreme  genius,  and  the  piety  of  his  devout 
heart ;  but  he  was  not  vindictive  ;  witness 
his  conduct  towards  Salmasius,  the  most 
rancorous,  insolent,  and  indomitable  of  his 
assailants.  ‘‘  The  conflict  between  me  and 
Salmasius,”  says  he  to  his  new  antagonist, 
De  Moulin,  “  is  now  finally  terminated  by 
his  death ;  and  I  will  not  write  against  the 
dead  ;  nor  will  I  reproach  him  with  the  loss 
of  life,  as  he  did  me  with  the  loss  of  sight ; 
though  there  are  some  who  impute  his  death 
to  the  penetrating  severity  of  my  strictures, 
which  he  rendered  only  the  more  sharp  by 
his  endeavours  to  restrict.  When  he  saw 
the  work  which  he  had  in  hand  proceed 
slowly  on,  the  time  of  reply  elapsed,  the 

*  Life,  p.  139. 

+  Richardson’s  Remarks,  p,  xxxvi. 

|  Symmons,  p.  5?9, 


public  curiosity  subsided,  his  fame  marred, 
and  his  reputation  lost ;  the  favour  of  the 
princes,  whose  cause  he  had  so  ill  defended, 
alienated,  he  was  destroyed  after  three  years 
of  grief,  rather  by  the  force  of  depression 
than  disease. ”§ 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  justly  observes,  that 
the  lesson  of  Milton’s  life  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  that  biography  affords ;  it  shows 
what  various  and  dissimilar  powers  may  be 
united  in  the  same  person,  and  what  a  gran¬ 
deur  of  moral  principles  may  actuate  the 
human  heart. 

To  appreciate  his  character,  however,  his 
prose  writings  must  be  especially  studied. 
These  are  comparatively  unknown,  but  they 
are  a  mine  of  wealth  which  will  amply  repay 
all  the  time  and  labour  that  are  bestowed 
upon  them. 

§  Prose  Works,  p.  921. 

Right  to  a  Crack. — An  English  gentleman 
wanting  a  dessert  service  of  porcelain  made 
after  a  particular  pattern,  sent  over  to  China 
a  specimen  dish,  ordering  that  it  should  be 
exactly  copied  for  the  whole  service.  It  unfor¬ 
tunately  happened  that  in  the  dish  so  sent 
over,  the  Chinese  manufacturers  discovered  a 
crack ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  entire 
service  sent  over  to  the  party  ordering  it,  had 
a  crack  in  each  article  carefully  copied  after 
the  specimen-crack. 

A  Hint. —  Braham  might  make  the  Colos¬ 
seum  a  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  in  one,  by 
tunneling  under  the  road  through  the  Regent's 
Park,  and  filling  Jenkins’s  Gardens  with 
full-grown  trees,  transplanted  by  the  new 
process,  for  illuminated  groves,  and  a  screen 
for  fireworks.  Some  such  plan  as  this  was 
talked  about  at  one  time. — Spectator. 

Cockchafers. — An  odd  story  has  appeared 
in  print,  of  extracting  oil  from  cockchafers  ! 
nearly  nineteen  millions  having  been  caught 
for  this  purpose  for  a  cockchafer  society  at 
Quedlinburg.  The  oil  is  said  to  be  good  for 
greasing  wheels. 

I  had  rather  people  would  tell  one  to  go 
out  of  ihe  house  than  ask  one  to  stay,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  trembling  all  over  for  fear 
one  should  take  a  slice  of  meat  or  a  dish  of 
tea  with  them. — Hazlitt. 

No  officer  in  the  Austrian  army  is  allowed 
to  marry  unless  he  previously  deposits  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  event  of  his  death.  The  sum 
varies  with  the  rank  of  the  officer. — Basil 
Hall. 
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CHARTRES  CATHEDRAL. 

The  cathedral.of  Chartres,  on  account  of  its 
early  date,  its  peculiar  architecture,  and  its 
entire  magnificence,  has  been  pronounced 
the  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  pointed 
style  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 
It  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  de¬ 
votion  and  taste  of  the  middle  ages,  a  period 
in  which  this  style  of  architecture  rose  to  its 
highest  point  of  excellence  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  Its  perfect  state  is 
remarkable;  seeing  that  it  has  not  only 
withstood  the  storms  of  eight  hundred 
years,  but  the  revolutionary  ravages  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  These  were, 
indeed,  parlous  times  for  the  things  that 
were  :  when  the  law's  of  God  and  man  were 
set  at  nought,  how  could  w'e  expect  that 
human  ingenuity  would  be  spared  !  Yet,  so 
it  happened  in  the  case  of  the  cathedral  of 
Chartres,  which,  happily,  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  has  left  untouched.  Meanwhile, 
Time  has  dealt  mildly  with  this  beautiful 
structure  :  he  has  mantled  it  with  hoar  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  heightened  but  mellowed  its 
beauty  :  his  films  encumber  not  the  airy 
lightness  of  its  spires,  nor  dim  the  gemmy 
brightness  of  its  richly- dight  windows  ;  the 
matin  and  vesper  lights  have  gleamed  and 
faded  through  them  for  ages,  and  its  altar 
steps  have  been  rounded  by  the  knees  of 
millions — yet  the  solid  masonry  and  the  airy 
sculpture  of  this  superb  edifice,  remain  to 
the  present  day. 

Chartres,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
France,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Beauce,  a  district  so  celebrated  for 
its  fertility  in  corn  as  to  have  obtained  the 
title  of  the  granary  ot  France.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  river  Rare,  about  50  miles  from 
Paris,  and  38  from  Orleans.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  contains,  besides  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  eight  churches. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  that  Saint  Aventine,  the  first 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  founded  a  church  at 
Chartres  about  the  end  of  the  third  century 
after  Christ.  This  church  was  fired  by  the 
Normans  about  the  year  858  ;  was  again 
set  on  fire  about  the  year  973  :  and  a  third 
conflagration,  supposed  to  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  lightning,  in  1020,  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  city,  as  well  as  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  Bishop  Fulbert  expended  great  sums 
in  rebuilding  the  cathedral  ;  toward  W'hich 
not  only  the  king;  of  France,  but  those  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Denmark,  are  said  to  have  contri¬ 
buted.  The  citizens  of  Chartres  furnished, 
according  to  their  means,  either  materials 
or  labour,  or  brought  provisions  for  the 
workmen  ;  so  that,  at  the  time  of  Bishop 
Fulbert’s  death,  in  1209,  the  present  edifice 
appears  to  have  been  considerably  advanced. 
Fulbert’s  successor,  Thierry,  continued  the 
work  till  his  death,  in  1048.  Many  persons 


likewise  came  from  Rouen  and  other  parts 
of  Normandy  to  Chartres,  to  assist  in  re¬ 
building  the  cathedral ;  so  that,  by  the  year 
1060,  the  church  was  very  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  Matilda,  queen  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  died  in  1083,  covered  the  main 
body  of  the  edifice  wdth  lead,  including  the 
choir,  the  transept,  and  part  of  the  nave. 

The  western  front,  with  its  large  porch 
and  two  towers,  was  not  finished  till  the 
year  1145.  It  had  been  originally  designed 
to  erect  two  stone  spires  of  equal  height, 
and  corresponding  with  each  other,  on  these 
towers  ;  but  the  southern  tower  only  was 
completed. 

In  the  year  1395,  the  point  of  this  spire 
was  demolished  about  twenty  feet,  but  was 
reconstructed  and  strengthened  with  bands 
of  iron  ;  from  which  time  it  lasted  till  1754, 
when  it  was  thoroughly  repaired. 

The  northern  spire  was  built  with  stone 
in  the  same  style,  only  to  a  certain  height, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  square  tower,  on 
which  was  erected  a  spire  of  wood,  covered 
with  lead  :  this  having  been  destroyed  by 
lightning,  July  26,  1506,  it  was  rebuilt  with 
stone  in  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  it 
now  appears.  Towards  the  cost,  Louis  XII. 
granted  two  thousand  livres.  The  architect 
was  Jean  Texier,  a  native  of  Beauce  :  it 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1507,  and 
finished  in  1514.  The  whole  height  of  the 
tower  and  spire  is  403  English  feet,  being 
one  foot  less  than  the  height  of  the  spire  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  Yet,  the  Chartres 
spire  does  not  appear  by  many  feet  so  high 
as  the  Salisbury  spire,  the  roof  of  the  former 
being  the  highest  by  50  feet,  which  added 
to  the  mass  of  the  building,  and  taken  from 
the  spire,  greatly  diminishes  its  apparent 
elevation.  Viewed  from  the  environs  of  the 
city,  the  height  is  seen  to  advantage  ;  the 
impression  is  not  that  of  a  very  high  steeple, 
but  of  a  very  lofty  church  ;  an  effect  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  fine  situation  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  with  the  city  collected  at  its  foot. 

The  western  towers  of  the  church,  of 
equal  dimensions,  are  about  50  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  are  carried  to  the  height  of 
four  stories,  more  than  200  feet,  whence  rise 
the  spires. 

The  spire  on  the  northern  tower  is  com¬ 
posed,  towards  its  base,  of  several  stories ; 
the  first,  at  the  height  of  the  roof,  is  the 
chambre  de  la  sonnerie,  on  the  wall  of  which 
are  inscribed  some  verses  in  French,  the 
spire  being  supposed  to  speak.  In  the  next 
story  of  the  spire  were  formerly  suspended 
five  bells,  four  of  which  were  broken  and 
melted  at  the  Revolution.  In  1816,  two 
new  bells  were  cast,  and  named  by  Monsieur 
the  Count  D ’Artois,  and  by  Madame  the 
Duchess  D’Angouleme,  who  attended  the 
ceremony  by  proxy.  This  division  of  the 
spire  is  surmounted  by  an  open  gallery, 
having  four  large  and  elegant  pinnacle  tur- 
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rets  at  the  angles  of  the  tower,  whence 
spring  flying  buttresses,  which  are  richly 
pierced,  and  give  support  to  the  great  shaft. 
In  each  of  the  four  turrets  are  grouped  three 
statues  of  Apostles,  with  their  attributes. 
Each  front  of  this  part  of  the  spire  contains 
a  large  window,  surmounted  by  an  open¬ 
work  gable.  On  one  is  a  large  statue,  re¬ 
presenting -God  the  Father  holding  a  book  ; 
round  the  pedestal  on  which  the  statue  is 
placed,  is  an  inscription  in  black  letter : 

“  Jehan  de  Beauce  qui  a  faict  ce  clocher,  ui’a  faict 
faire,  1513.” 

Thence  upwards  the  spire  abounds  with 
light  and  graceful  work  ;  the  ornaments  are 
executed  with  the  greatest  delicacy  and  in 
bold  relief,  stems  of  vines  and  bunches  of 
grapes  hanging  from  the  mouldings  merely 
by  the  extremities  of  the  leaves  ;  all  the 
veins  and  ribs  are  shown  as  if  they  were  to 
be  seen  at  hand,  instead  of  at  an  elevation 
of  300  feet :  and  even  parts  which  cannot  be 
seen  at  till  from  below  are  finished  with  the 
same  exquisiteness.  A  staircase  of  ascent 
to  this  spire  forms  a  little  towTer  also  of  open 
work,  independent  of  that  which  supports 
the  spire.  This  staircase  leads  to  a  cham¬ 
ber  occupied  by  two  men,  who  here  keep 
watch  day  and  night,  and  give  notice  of 
any  fire  in  the  city  ;  first,  by  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  declaring  the  particular  quarter 
whence  the  danger  proceeds  ;  and  then  by 
sounding  an  alarm-bell. 

The  uppermost  story  or  division  of  this 
spire  is  an  octagonal  lantern,  in  which  is 
hung  the  bell  of  the  clock,  marked  with 
a  salamander,  the  well-known  badge  of 
Francis  I.,  in  whose  reign  the  bell  wras  cast. 
Each  of  the  eight  sides  of  the  spire  is  here 
pierced  with  two  windows,  from  which  is  a 
beautiful  view  over  the  fertile  country  of 
Beauce.  Above  this  lantern  story  rises  a 
high  stone  shaft,  with  rib  mouldings  and 
crockets,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an 
iron  cross  eight  feet  high,  which  is  set  in  a 
vase  more  than  four  feet  high,  ornamented 
with  entwined  serpents.  Such  is  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  northern  spire,  the  architect 
of  which  has  united  in  it  elegance  of  form, 
exquisiteness  of  detail,  and  lasting  solidity. 

The  southern  spire  opposite  is  much 
plainer  and  more  solid,  seeming  to  be  part 
of  the  original  edifice.  Its  height  is  365 
feet,  and,  in  appearance,  it  is  more  like  that 
of  Norwich  Cathedral  than  any  other  Eng¬ 
lish  spire;*  but  the  resemblance  is  not  at  all 
continued  in  the  lower  that  supports  it. 
There  are  several  pinnacles  rising  above  the 
base  of  the  spire,  and  the  whole  composi¬ 
tion  is  more  Gothic  than  that  at  Norwich. 

On  November  15,  1674,  this  spire  was 

*  Woods’s  Letters  of  an  Architect,  vol.  i.,  p.  49. 
The  spire  of  Norwich  Cathedral  is  317  feet  in  height. 
The  above  comparison  may  be  made  by  turning  to 
the  Minor,  vol.  xxiii ,  p.  290,  where  Norwich  Cathe¬ 
dral  is  engraved  and  described. 
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set  on  fire  by  the  carelessness  of  one  of  the 
men  who  kept  watch  in  a  small  chamber 
near  the  top  ;  in  the  wall  of  which  is  a  stone 
recording  the  accident.  On  October  12, 
1691,  during  a  storm,  about  twelve  feet  of 
the  spire  below  the  cross  was  shaken  from 
its  position,  but  not  thrown  down,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  iron  cramps  which  held  it  to¬ 
gether.  This  accident  was  attributed  to  the 
great  weight  of  a  copper  gilt  sun,  which 
had  been  placed  above  the  cross  on  the 
spire  about  ten  years  previously.  The  point 
of  the  spire  was  restored  in  1692,  by  Claude 
Auge,  a  sculptor  of  Lyons,  who  is  said  to 
have  raised  it  four  feet  higher  than  it  was 
before.  It  is  very  finely  proportioned,  and 
terminates  in  a  cross  grafted  in  a  globe, 
surmounted  by  a  crescent  of  copper  gilt. 
Towards  the  base  of  the  spire  are  several 
openings  on  each  side,  which  are  surmount¬ 
ed  by  gables  and  ornamented  with  pinna¬ 
cles.  In  this  tower  were  formerly  three 
large  bells,  which  were  broken  and  melted 
in  the  year  1792.  On  an  angle  of  one  of 
the  buttresses  is  a  sun-dial,  bearing  date 
1578  ;  on  another  buttress  is  represented 
the  figure  of  an  ass  playing  on  a  harp,  an 
absurdity  of  the  feast  of  fools  ;f  and  on  a 
third  buttress  is  a  sow  spinning  with  a 
distaff. 

Thus  far  the  western  towers  and  their 
spires,  which  are  the  noblest  characteristics 
of  the  cathedral.  The  remainder  of  the 
western  front  remains  to  be  noticed.  Between 
the  basement  of  the  inner  buttresses  of  the 
towers  is  a  platform  ascended  by  six  steps, 
upon  which  is  a  triple  porch,  ornamented 
with  statues  and  pillars  like  those  of  the 
churches  of  RheimsJ  and  Amiens, §  but  not 
so  profusely.  The  central  doorway  is  called 
the  Porte  Royale ,  the  kings  of  France  having 
been  usually  received  at  this  entrance;  its 
receding  arch  in  the  pointed  style,  more 
elevated  than  the  arches  of  the  side  portals, 
is  enriched  with  very  curious  specimens  of 
early  sculpture :  as  a  figure  of  Christ,  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists,  bas-reliefs  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  elders  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  vault¬ 
ing  of  the  arch  is  decorated  with  figures  of 
angels  holding  astrolabes  in  their  hands. 
The  two  sides  of  this  doorway  are  also 
enriched  with  six  large  statues  of  kings  and 
queens,  and  canonized  worthies  ;  the  sove¬ 
reigns  holding  in  their  hands  charters  of 
privileges,  or  grants  of  land,  to  show  that 
they  were  benefactors  to  the  structure.  The 
southern  doorway  is  similarly  enriched  with 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
statues  of  kings  and  queens.  The  third  door¬ 
way,  on  the  north,  has  a  representation  of 
Christ,  a  scene  from  the  Apocalypse,  &c. : 
the  vaulting  is  enriched  with  sculptured  gro- 

■j-  See  Feast  of  Fools,  Minor,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  55. 

j  See  Mirror,  vol.  v.,  p.  369. 

§  See  Mirror,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  161. 
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tesqtte  personages,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  twelve 
months;  and  the  sides,  like  those  of  the  two 
other  doorways,  have  statues  of  kings  and 
queens.  The  latter  figures  exhibit  interesting 
specimens  of  the  costume  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the  pillars  which  separate  the 
statues  are  highly  enriched  with  interlaced 
work. 

Over  this  porch  are  three  large  windows, 
the  central  one  being  the  highest.  Above 
them  is  a  very  large  rose  window,  remarkable 
for  the  arrangement  of  its  massive  mullions 
and  mouldings.  This  window  is  surmounted 
by  a  gallery  of  communication  between  the 
towers ;  and  over  this  gallery  are  sixteen 
niches  filled  with  statues  of  kings  and  queens. 
Above  these  rises  the  gable  of  the  roof,  with 
a  bas-relief,  representing  the  apotheosis  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  amidst  angels  bearing 
censers  ;  and  on  the  apex  of  the  gable  is  a 
statue  intended  for  Saint  Aventin,  the  first 
bishop  of  Chartres. 

The  southern  front  of  the  cathedral  is  very 
imposing  and  picturesque,  from  the  position 
of  - the  buttresses,  and  the  bold  projection  of 
the  transept,  with  its  superb  porch.  The 
buttresses,  six  in  number,  have  statues  placed 
in  niches.  The  porch  is  ascended  by  a  flight 
ot  seventeen  steps,  and  consists  of  three  large 
pointed  arches,  above  which  are  gables ;  the 
piers  of  support  being  surmounted  by  niches 
filled  with  regal  statues,  and  terminated  with 
pinnacles.  All  the  enrichments  of  this  unique 
porch  were  originally  painted  and  gilded,  as 
is  proved  by  a  few  fragments  of  this  deco¬ 
ration.  Above  the  porch  is  a  series  of  five 
windows,  and  over  them  is  a  large  rose 
window,  similar  to  that  in  the  western  front. 
The  angles  of  the  gable  are  flanked  by  octan¬ 
gular  turrets,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  and 
the  gable  is  enriched  with  sculpture,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Virgin  Mary  triumphant,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  homage  of  angels  :  there  are  also 
large  unfinished  buttresses  on  this  front. 

The  northern  front  much  resembles  that 
on  the  south.  It  has  a  triple  porch  on  a 
platform  of  steps ;  a  series  of  windows  ;  a 
rose  window  above ;  and  its  ornamented  ga¬ 
ble,  represents  the  apotheosis  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Most  of  the  statues  with  which  the  northern 
and  southern  porches  are  enriched,  are  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  better  style  than  those  of  the  triple 
porch  of  the  western  front. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral  is  of  sep¬ 
tangular  form,  with  windows  in  each  side; 
and  it  has  several  flying  buttresses. 

The  lead  covering  of  the  roof  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  was  stripped  off  by  the  Revolutionists  in 
1794 ;  it  remained  thus  exposed  until  the  year 
-I797,  when  the  citizens  of  Chartres,  at  their 
own  expense,  newly  leaded  it;  and,  in  1824, 
the  whole  chinch  was  repaired  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation. 


The  roof  of  the  cathedral  is  considered 
by  French  architects  to  be  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  carpentry  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
framework  contains  so  much  timber  that 
it  is  commonly  called  “  the  forest.”  The 
roof  is  in  perpendicular  height  from  the 
spring  of  the  vault  to  the  ridge  about  46 
feet  English.  Its  construction  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  each  pair  of  principals  is  composed 
of  a  tie-beam,  a  king- post,  two  rafters, 
and  two  saltiers,  or  St.  Andrew’s  crosses, 
which  connect  the  principals.  Mr.  Woods 
considers  this  construction  anything  but 
good.*  There  were  formerly  two  bell-turrets 
which  rose  above  the  roof:  one  contained  a 
wooden  instrument  called  a  grue ,  which 
served  to  assemble  the  people  in  the  church 
during  Passion  Week,  when  bells  were  not 
rung  ;  the  other  turret  contained  six  small 
bells,  called  commandes,  which  were  used 
during  divine  service  to  order  the  ringers 
to  put  in  motion  the  great  bells  in  the 
towers  of  the  western  front.  Above  the  point 
of  the  east  end  of  the  roof  is  a  colossal  angel, 
of  lead  gilt,  which  turns  upon  a  pivot  as  a 
weather-vane.  The  whole  of  the  roof  may 
be  traversed  by  a  gallery,  protected  by  a  stone 
open-work  parapet. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  of  grand 
and  well-proportioned  dimensions :  its  length 
is  418  feet,  and  from  110  to  1 J5  feet  wide  : 
the  height  is  about  114  feet. 

The  piers  of  the  nave  are  composed  alter¬ 
nately  of  octagonal  pillars,  with  four  circular 
shafts,  and  of  cylindrical  pillars,  with  as 
many  octagonal  shafts.  Nearly  all  the 
arches  in  the  church  and  the  vaulting  are 
pointed.  The  windows  are  very  rich  in 
painted  glass,  which  is  said  to  be  half  an 
inch  thick,  but  is  not  much  thicker  than 
some  of  the  old  glass  in  York  cathedral. 
“  With  good  proportions,  beautiful  parts, 
and  finely  coloured  windows,”  says  Woods, 
“  the  impression  produced  by  a  view  of  the 
interior  is  sublime.”  The  subjects  on  the 
different  windows  have  been  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  by  M.  Herisson,  the  librarian  of 
Chartres,  in  a  Description  of  the  Cathedral, 
published  in  1824. 

The  choir  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
edifice  which  has  been  injured  by  modern 
alteration.  The  ancient  choir-screen,  with 
its  rood-loft,  was  demolished  in  1772,  and 
the  present  one  of  stone  erected.  It  is  highly 
enriched  with  sculptured  ornaments  of  bronze 
gilt.  In  the  sanctuary,  or  chancel,  is  the 
high  altar,  of  blue  Turquin  marble,  enriched 
with  bronze  gilt  ;  and  behind  it  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  sculpture  of  Carrara  marble.  The 
sanctuary  is  paved  with  many  coloured  mar¬ 
bles,  disposed  in  a  mosaic  pattern. 

But,  the  gem  of  the  cathedral  is  the  screen 
of  inclosure  round  the  choir,  a  succession  of 
beautiful  shrinework,  with  sculptures  of  the 
*  Letters  of  an  Architect,  vol.  i„  p.  52. 
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principal  historical  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  of  very  white  stone,  and  was 
commenced  in  1514,  by  Jean  Texier,  the 
architect  who  built  the  celebrated  spire. 
Mr.  Woods  says:  “To  see  this  screen  alone 
is  well  worth  a  journey  to  Chartres :  it  is 
very  curious,  both  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  workmanship,  and  as  a  model  of  the  last 
period  of  Gothic  architecture  in  France. 
The  execution  is  complete  point-lace  in  stone, 
and  some  of  the  sculptured  threads  are  not 
thicker  than  the  blade  of  a  penknife.”  As  a 
whole,  however,  Mr.  Woods  considers  the 
design  to  want  simplicity. 

The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  Notre  Dame  : 
it  formerly  had  thirty-eight  chantries  and 
chapels,  which  number  has  been  reduced  to 
eight.  There  is  likewise  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  church  another  chapel,  two  stories  in 
height,  and  Hanked  with  towers  on  the  exte¬ 
rior.  Near  this  chapel  was  formerly  a  corridor, 
leading  from  the  church  to  the  palace  of  the 
bishop  of  Chartres,  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill, 
with  the  river  Eure  flowing  at  its  base.  In 
the  palace  gardens  too,  was  another  chapel, 
with  a  cemetery  for  the  burial  of  the  priests 
and  officers  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral. 

Beneath  the  cathedral  is  a  crypt,  or  under¬ 
ground  church,  of  architecture  coeval  with 
the  upper  edifice ;  though  a  much  earlier 
date  is  commonly  assigned  to  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  are  no 
monuments,  inscriptions,  or  cenotaphs,  in 
memory  of  deceased  persons,  in  Chartres 
cathedral.  The  chapter  have,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  interdicted  sepulture  within  the 
walls  of  the  church,  or  even  in  the  crypt 
beneath  it ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  have 
shown  good  sense,  which  it  might  be  well  to 
imitate  in  our  times. 

About  six  weeks  since,  on  May  28,  this 
magnificent  cathedral  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  fire,  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  negligence  of  two  plumbers  employed  in 
some  repairs.  The  flames  were  discovered 
at  about  half-past  six  o’clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  in  the  timber-walk  at  the  junction 
of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  formed  by  the 
sides  of  the  nave.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fine  roof  and  the  woodwork  of  the  superb 
spire  appear  to  have  been  destroyed,  but  the 
windows  are  uninjured  ;  and  by  three  o’clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  fire  had  nearly 
ceased. 

The  prefixed  Engraving  is  from  a  splendid 
drawing  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Wild,  one 
of  the  finest  architectural  draughtsmen  of 
his  day.  Many  of  the  descriptive  details 
have  been  condensed  from  a  work  in  course 
of  publication,  which  it  would  give  us  plea¬ 
sure  to  introduce  to  our  readers,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  our  present  obligation  to  its  pages. 
This  is  Mr.  Winkles’s  Illustrations  of  Char¬ 
tres  Cathedral,  forming  the  5th  and  6th 
Nos.  of  his  series  of  Continental  Cathedrals  ; 


the  engravings  by  Mr.  Winkles,  from  sketches 
by  Mr.  Garland,  architect ;  and  the  letter- 
press  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moule,  an  antiquarian 
writer  of  established  merit.  Each  Number 
contains  four  prints,  and  two  sheets  of  letter- 
press  :  the  former  are  clever  and  effective ; 
and  the  descriptions  are  minutely  drawn  up, 
but  in  popular  style  for  the  general  reader. 
The  work  is  published  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
that  it  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  purchased 
by  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  antiquities 
and  the  fine  arts,  which  it  is  well  calculated 
to  foster  and  improve. 

We  hope  ere  long  to  see  such  works  "as 
Mr.  Winkles’s  in  the  “  family  library  ”  of 
every  four  or  six-roomed  house  :  for  familia¬ 
rity  with  the  monuments  of  the  piety  and 
genius  of  past  ages  must  lead  eventually  to 
the  amelioration  of  our  own:  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  too,  the  Italian  synonym  of  the  virtuoso 
and  the  happy  man. 


LLANGOLLEN  VALE. 

Abused  mortals  !  did  you  know 

Where  joy,  heart’s  ease,  and  comforts  grow. 

You’d  scorn  proud  towers  : 

Arid  seek  them  in  these  bowers. 

Where  winds  sometimes  our  woods  may  shake. 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make,  ‘ 
Nor  murmurs  e’er  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Heart-sick  and  weary,  I  have  sigh’d. 

Sweet  mountain-vale,  to  rest  in  thee  ; 

To  dwell  some  clustering  wood  beside. 

Far  from  the  world’s  cold  treachery  ! 

To  hear  the  lark’s  wild  melody. 

Among  the  gleamy  clouds  of  morn ; 

And  nature’s  own  sweet  harmony. 

On  every  wandering  zephyr  borne  ! 

A  rippling  stream  should  murmur  near, 

With  reeds  and  water-lilies  bound. 

Wild  roses  scent  the  desert  air, 

And  violets  there  be  found. 

And  never  should  a  jarring  sound. 

Wake  lonely  echo  from  her  cell. 

As  softly  came  the  seasons  round. 

Within  that  peaceful  dell. 

The  earliest  footsteps  of  the  spring, 

Iu  that  sequestered  vale  should  be  ; 

There  summer  all  her  sunshine  briug. 

And  autumn  all  her  witchery ! 

When  winter  thro’  the  withered  tree. 

Blew  coldly  round  my  cottage  wall. 

How  calm  the  evening  hour  should  be. 

How  bright  the  blazing  light  should  fail ! 

No  hollow  smile  should  there  intrude. 

No  worldling’s  sneer  my  heart  to  grieve. 

But  in  that  blessed  solitude. 

Friendship  her  charmed  net  should  weave  ; 

And  sympathetic  hearts  should  leave 
The  world  to  those  who  love  it  best. 

Nor  let  its  frown  their  souls  bereave 
Of  calm  reflection’s  hallowed  rest. 

It  may  not  be,  life’s  dusty  road, 

Of  toil  and  care,  we  journey  o’er. 

And  bear  the  pilgrim’s  weary  load. 

Along  time’s  rough  and  winding  shore  ; 

Soon  may  we  hear  the  billows  roar. 

And  see  the  bounding  waves  arise. 

Pass  the  dread  gulf,  and  evermore. 

Join  the  bright  dwellers  of  the  skies  ! 

Anne  II. 
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TO  MY  SCHOOL-FELLOWS. 

Companions  lost,  and  lov’d,  of  the  days  of  other 
years, 

I  think  on  ye  for  ever,  and  I  think  on  ye  with  tears. 

For  my  heart  is  sometimes  breaking,  with  the  wish, 
so  wild  and  vain. 

To  hear  of  all  your  varied  fates,  and  see  ye,  once 
again  ! 

Your  sunny  eyes,  your  glancing  feet,  your  forms  and 
faces  fair. 

With  the  clustering  and  waving  of  your  jet  and 
amber  hair. 

Are  visions,  that  by  night  and  day,  my  yearning 
spirit  haunt. 

Like  angels,  gleaming  in,  between  world-demons 
grim  aud*gaunt. 

I  hear  your  sweet  young  voices,  as  in  those  jocund 
times. 

When  we  laugh'd  out  vacant  hours,  and  our  songs 
were  like  the  chimes 

Of  bells,  tun’d  to  each  other  ;  Oh  !  the  wild  birds, 
glad  and  free. 

Were  ne’er  so  mirthful,  captives,  nor  so  musical  as 
we ! 

But  gladness  is  not  always,  and  childhood  hath  its 
cares, 

Since,  where  the  good  man  soweth  wheat,  the  enemy 
sows  tares; 

And  needful  tasks  and  penances  were  ours  as  well  as 
play. 

Yet,  all!  we  were  companions  in  the  burthens  of 
that  day  ! 

Fsow,  lonely  in  this  world,  on  a  weary  quest  I  go 

Of  hearts,  to  sympathize  in  the  weal  it  grants  or 
woes. 

And,  what’s  worth  ev'ry  prize  that  in  the  school  of 
life  I  gain 

If  none  be  nigh  exulting,  that  my  strivings  are  not 
vain  ! 

And  ye  companions  so  belov’d  !  and  ye  companions 
lost ! 

How  wears  existence  on  with  ye,  and  what  hath  been 
its  cost  ? 

I  call;  —ve  cannot  answer  me; — and  thus,  con- 
stmin’d  am  I 

LTnto  myself,  response  to  make,  and  guess  at  your 
reply : 

O !  friends  of  childhood’s  blessed  years,  could  I  but 
see  ye  now. 

What  shadows  of  maternal  care  would  darken  many 
a  brow ; 

Scarce  should  l  know  the  beautiful  and  gleesome  in 
their  blight. 

Whose  sunny  morn  of  life  hath  been  surprised  by 
deep’ning  night. 

And  less,  less,  should  I  recognise  ye,  tender,  yielding 
flowers, 

Who’ve  been  so  sorely  stricken  down  by  wintry 
winds  and  showers. 

Whose  roseate  youth  hath  pal’d,  from  a  heart  sear’d 
utterly 

By  fev’rish,  hopeless  passion,  which  corrodes,  but 
cannot  die. 

Yet,  some  of  ye,  my  school-mates,  are  happy,  gay, 
and  glad. 

The  paths  ye  tread  are  thornless,  or  your  bosoms 
can’t  be  sad ; 

And  some,  alike  to  joy  and  grief,  are  torpid,  as  alone. 

Ye  lie  beneath  the  greensward,  or  the  grey  aisle’s 
pale  flagstone. 

0 1  unforgotten  of  the  years  long  past,  where’er  ye 
be, 

I  marvel  if  your  memories  are  haunted  thus  by  me  ? 

And  I  marvel,  if  the  faint  tones,  which  afar  my  lone 
harp  flings 

Ye  know  to  be  your  early  friend’s,  and  bless  her  as 
she  Sings  ?  M.  L.  B. 


Cl )c  |2obflt£t. 


THE  LON  El.  Y  MAN. 

By  M.  L.  B. 

“  It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low,  ! 

Which  bids  this  silent  tear  to  flow  ; 

It  is  not  grief  which  makes  me  moan. 

It  is, — that  I  am  all  alone.” — H.  K.  White. 

So  thought,  so  felt,  if  not  in  our  British 
poetic  numbers,  the  unhappy  Luigi  di  San¬ 
tana,  a  Spaniard  of  noble  birth,  sweet  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  exemplary  principles.  The  bloom 
of  youth  had  not  faded  from  his  cheek,  nor 
its  strength  forsaken  his  limits,  when  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Colombo,  alike 
remarkable  for  its  gloom  and  the  austerities 
it  enjoined.  Luigi,  in  form  and  feature, 
seemed  intended  by  nature  to  captivate ;  but 
when  he  entered  the  monastery,  a  deep  and 
settled  melancholy  clouded  his  brow,  and 
whilst  all  marvelled  that  a  young  man  pos¬ 
sessing  more  than  ordinary  gifts  and  graces, 
should  choose  to  bury  them  in  the  conven¬ 
tual  life  and  habit,  all  concluded  that  some 
dark  sin,  or  surpassing  sorrow,  had  driven 
him  to  the  step.  His  conduct  was  extra- 
devotional,  which,  however,  proved  little  iu 
his  favour;  but  not  one  hint  of  his  private 
history  could  the  brethren  obtain ;  and  oue 
day,  Luigi  disappeared  from  his  chosen  sanc¬ 
tum,  to  which  he  never  returned,  leaving 
behind  him,  for  the  gratification  of  their  cu¬ 
riosity,  a  MS. — that  was  all. 

During  the  Spanish  war  of  two  centuries 
ago,  when  many  monasteries  were  plundered 
and  sacked,  a  manuscript  written  in  the 
purest  Castilian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
British  officer,  serving  under  the  celebrated 
Peterborough,  which  details  ihe  story  of 
Luigi,  and  which,  preserved  by  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  General - with  jealous  care,  we 

have  obtained  leave  to  translate  and  publish. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  then  superior  of  St. 
Colombo,  Prior  Jose  Mendizabal,  and,  after 
a  complimentary  preamble,  runs  thus  : — 

‘‘  Few  have  been  so  favoured  by  nature  as 
myself,  and  few  have  been  so  exquisitely 
miserable ;  but  let  them  who  shall  read  the 
words  1  of  the  man,  whose  eyes  the  Lord  hath 
opened,’  learn  wisdom,  if  they  incline  to  my 
folly.  Young,  handsome,  beloved,  and  richly 
endowed  was  I  ;  but  earthly  blessings  are 
pronounced  by  one  who  tasted  superhumanly 
of  all,  to  be  only  ‘  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,’  and  so  I  found  them :  moreover,  the 
greater  the  enjoyment,  the  more  keenly  is  a 
deprivation  of  it  felt.  1  had  a  fond  mother, 
she  died ;  a  father,  and  lie  died  also ;  and 
when,  as  his  heir,  I  succeeded  to  his  title, 
(no  matter  what  that  is,)  and  estates,  men 
smiled  upon  me,  and  said  I  must  be  happy; 
and  1  smiled  upon  them,  because  I  thought 
so  too.  I  loved  fervently  aud  deeply  ; — could 
so  sensitive  a  spirit  as  mine  fail  to  love  ?  As 
fervently  and  deeply  was  my  passion  return- 
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ed  ;  for,  I  say  it  without  vanity,  who  could  and  what  he  wanted  with  me,  he  exclaimed  : 
resist  loving  me  P  I  married  Isadora  the  idol  — ‘  How  is  this,  Luigi  di  Santana  P  Why  do 
of  my  soul ;  we  retired,  to  enjoy  domestic  I  find  you  thus  ?  Is  there  no  God  in 
happiness,  to  our  country  possessions ;  but  heaven,  that  thou  shouldst.  be  so  utterly  sunk 
my  wife — alas  ! — all  died  ;  wife,  child,  sister,  in  the  worst  despair  of  earth  ?’ 
brother — all— all  ;  till  I  was  left,  a  blighted  “  ‘Father!’  said  I,  ‘comfort  and  instruct 


thing,  alone. — Alone  too,  in  the  worst  species 
of  loneliness  and  desolation — that  sick  soli¬ 
tude  of  heart  which  makes  one  loathe  the 
thought  of  any  society  but  that  of  those  who 
are  gone,  and  never  to  be  recalled ;  and 
which  makes  one  feel  as  if  God-smitten  and 
God-forsaken  !  Ay,  there  it  is ;  words  are 
feeble  to  express  the  state  of  that  man,  who 
sees,  instead  of  the  hand  of  a  merciful 
Father  in  his  afflictions,  the  rod  of  an  angry 
Deity — who  feels  himself  left  destitute  by  his 
Creator,  but  with  life,  that  life  itself  may 
prove  a  curse,  yet  who  dares  not  die ;  and 
who  believes,  that  the  ‘  Hearer  and  Answerer 
of  Prayer’  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  supplica¬ 
tions,  and  will  not  regard  his  humiliation ; 
this  is  the  acme  of  human  anguish,  and  this 
I  felt  after  the  loss  of  all  I  held  dear,  for  ever 
and  ever,  even  till  I  became  frenzied  and 
desperate !  Ah  !  language  hath  no  power 
to  express  what  it  is  to  be  alone  in  this  world, 
without  a  hope,  without  a  God,  and  looking 
for  certain  destruction  in  another  !  Madness 
— this  might  be;  I  cannot  be  sure  that  a 
rapid  succession  of  misfortunes  did  not  shake 
my  reason  ;  but,  if  so,  I,  at  least,  endeavoured 
at  that  dreadful  period,  by  a  strict  discharge 
of  all  the  moral  and  religious  duties  enjoined 
by  Holy  Mother  Church,  to  appease  and  dis¬ 
arm  Him  who  appeared  to  me  an  implacable 
Divinity,  bent  on  persecuting  me  to  death. 

I  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  found  their 
consolations  a  sealed  fountain ;  and  being 
almost  sure  to  open  them  at  some  terrible, 
prophetic  denunciation,  I  at  last  began  to 
conceive  all  the  curses  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  levelled  at  my  devoted  head.  Oft- 
times  I  prayed,  with  breaking  heart  and 
streaming  eyes,  to  all  the  host  of  Heaven 
for  aid ;  I  ‘  gave  alms  of  all  I  possessed,' 
and  I  tormented  my  flesh  with  fastings, 
stripes,  and  sackcloth.  Finally,  Reverend 
Father,  I  entered,  as  thou  knowest,  this 
monastery,  trusting  that  a  life  of  penance 
and  mortification,  though  it  could  not  avail 
to  bring  back  the  dead,  might  eventually 
restore  my  ruined  happiness  and  peace.  My 
life,  during  my  residence  here,  I  have  striven 
to  make  ‘  holy,  harmless,  blameless ;’  but 
here,  within  these  sacred  walls,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  society,  certainly  silent,  peaceful 
and  virtuous,  have  I  found  my  malady  of 
utter  desolation  come  upon  me  with  tenfold 
power. 

“It  is  now  some  weeks  since,  when,  one 
morning,  my  trance  of  wretchedness  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger  into  my 
cell — a  man  of  venerable  and  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance  :  ere  I  could  inquire  who  he  was, 


me,  if  thou  canst ;  but  too  long  have  I  had 
occasion  to  believe,  that  neither  earth  nor 
heaven  contains  consolation  for  this  miser¬ 
able  heart  :’  bitter  tears  rose  to  my  eyes  as  I 
spoke. 

“  ‘  Why,’  rejoined  the  venerable  man,  ‘  do 
you  not  solace  yourself  in  the  bosom  of  your 
family  ?’ — ‘  Alas  !  alas  !’  I  cried  in  a  tone  of 
anguish,  ‘  there  you  probe  my  incurable 
wound ;  a  family  I  onee  had,  but  every  crea¬ 
ture  of  it  is  departed,  and  I  am  alone.’ 

“‘True;  but  comfort  may  still  be  found 
in  the  society  of  your  fellow  men.’ 

“  ‘  Father,  I  have  now  no  connexion  with 
the  outer  world  ;  in  disgust  I  have  abandon¬ 
ed  it  for  these  quiet  walls.’ 

“  ‘  And  here  ?’  he  asked  ;  when  I  supplied 
the  hiatus — ‘  And  here  I  am  more  utterly 
wretched  and  alone,  than  I  was  ever  in  the 
most  heartless  worldly  society.  There,  though 
it  might  have  been  feigned,  I  at  least  heard 
the  voice  of  sympathy  and  feeling;  but  here, 
these  monks  wander  about  like  living  sculp¬ 
tures,  in  silence ;  and  their  hearts,  I  believe, 
are  stone.’ — ‘  Be  not  bitter  against  thy  bre¬ 
thren,  Luigi ;  but  tell  me,  why  didst  thou 
enter  a  place  so  unfit  as  this,  for  one  in  thy 
state  of  mind  ?’ 

“  ‘  Good  father,’  I  replied,  ‘  be  not  hard 
upon  me ;  I  had  sought  comfort  elsewhere, 
but  finding  none,  came  hither:  now  would 
that  I  were  a  thousand  leagues  from  this 
detested  prison,  where  the  loneliness  I  feel, 
sits  heavily  as  the  ponderous  smarm*  upon 
my  bosom.’ 

“  My  visiter  smiled  :  ‘  It  is  strange,’  said 
he,  ‘  this  fancy  that  you  are  alone  ;  believe 
me,  if  you  tried  to  be  so,  you  could  not ;  but 
the  imperfection  of  your  mortal  senses  hin¬ 
ders  you  from  perceiving  the  myriads  of 
animated  beings  by  whom  you  are  surround¬ 
ed.  Now,  Luigi,  in  pity  to  thy  sorrows,  and 
in  answer  to  those  sincere  supplications, 
which,  though  principally  addressed  to  idols 
who  could  not  assist  thee,  were  mercifully 
accepted,  because  thou  didst  it  ignorantly,  by 
Him,  the  only  succour  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
— in  answer,  I  say,  to  these  supplications,  I 
am  commissioned  to  show  thee,  if  thou  canst 
endure  to  gaze  upon  marvellous  things,  how 
little  thou  art  alone.  Take  this  glass  ;  look 
through  it  at  thy  casement,  and  tell  me  what 
thou  dost  behold.’ 

“  The  windows  of  my  cell  command,  Reve¬ 
rend  Father,  as  thou  knowest,  a  view  of  the 
beautiful  but  lonely  monastery  garden,  sm> 
rounded  and  engirt  as  it  is  by  mountains ; 

*  The  nightmare. 
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♦he  brethren,  at  that  horn*,  were,  like  myself, 
in  their  respective  apartments,  employed  in 
study  or  devotion  ;  so  that,  to  my  unassisted 
eye,  the  ground  seemed  to  lie  in  the  still, 
sultry  sunlight,  a  perfect,  untrodden  solitude, 
over  which  flitted  not  even  the  wing  of  a 
lonely  bird.  Great  then  was  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  so  great  that,  starting  back  with  a  cry, 
I  nearly  let  the  glass  slip  from  my  fingers,  at 
beholding  men  and  women  of  angelic  aspect, 
wandering  about  the  secluded  spot,  reclining 
under  the  shade  of  its'  trees,  and  conversing 
pleasantly  among  themselves.  Great  was 
my  astonishment  at  beholding  similar  appa¬ 
ritions  floating  in  air,  up  as  far  as  I  could 
distinguish  anything,  in  the  blue  empyreum  ; 
and  their  eyes  looked  to  the  earth,  as  if 
watching  the  ways,  walks,  and  very  thoughts 
of  man.  Great  also  was  my  terror,  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  every  leaf,  every  blade  of  grass, 
every  slim  stalk  of  herb  and  flower,  every 
grain  of  dust,  and  every  drop  of  water,  had 
its  appointed  inhabitants  of  them  that  flew 
and  them  that  crawled.  Some  of  these 
creatures  were,  to,  my  human  apprehension, 
hideous  and  terrific  ;  others,  exquisite  in 
form  and  colour :  but,  abstractedly  consi¬ 
dered,  are  any  of  the  works  of  God  not 
beautiful — very  beautiful  ?  The  human  ap¬ 
paritions  continually  passed  and  repassed  my 
window,  gazing  upon  me,  some  with  sorrow¬ 
ing  and  pitying  eyes,  others  with  smiling 
and  joyous  aspects ;  hut  all  were  lovely : 
perfect  peace  and  ineffable  blessedness  im¬ 
pressed  their  countenances  ;  and  as  entranced 
I  gazed  upon  them,  calm  confidence,  feli¬ 
city  unutterable  and  not  of  this  world,  per¬ 
vaded  my  breast.  I  was  happy  once,  again  ! 

u  ‘  Santana  !’  said  my  visiter  ;  ‘  and  are 
you  so  much  alone  on  this  fair  earth,  as  you 
have  imagined  yourself  to  he  ?  Know,  what 
you  now  behold  is  nothing  rrew  ;  were  your 
mortal  eyes  sufficiently  strengthened  and 
sharpened,  you  would  always  see  around  you 
the  immortals  who  visit  this  world,  one  of 
the  provinces  only  of  the  King  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  and  mingle  with  man,  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  ;  the  bodiless,  with  them  that  be  still 
in  the  flesh  ;  the  spirits  now,  with  the  spirits 
that  shall  be;  and  when  you  depart  from 
earth,  you  will  know  further  and  better  that 
it  is  so — that  you  never  were  here  alone,  and 
that  you  never  could  he.  These,  and  similar 
to  them,  are  your  companions  every  day* 
every  hour,  and  every  moment ;  and  fear  not 
the  innumerable  living  creatures  which  my 
celestial  glass  discloses  to  your  view,  for 
they  are  innocent,  and  hut  the  same  amidst 
which  you  ever  walk  unharmed,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  them.’-’T*  Sire !’  I  began — ‘Angel! 
Saint !’ — ‘  You  have  not  yet,’  said  he,  ‘  looked 
through  my  glass  at  me.’ 

“  1  did  so,  and  saw  him  as  an  angel  indeed  ; 
hut  beside  him,  smiling  ineffably,  stood  my 
own,  my  lost,  my  loved,  and  lamented  Isa¬ 


dora  !  The  rapture  of  that  montent— the 
rapture  of  those  few,  fleeting  minutes,  in 
which  I  again  beheld  and  conversed  with 
the  idolized  departed,  words  are  incapable  of 
expressing;  also  the  ecstasy  with  which  I 
heard  from  her  own  blessed  lips,  that,  though 
unseen,  she  was  ever  near  me,  and  that  I 
might  not  deem  myself  alone.  ‘  Besides,’ 
added  she,  ‘  the  Most  Merciful  is  ever  near 
you,-  my  Luigi,  though  the  glass  of  holy 
Abiram  cannot  show  you  Him  ;  and  if 
afflictions,  veiling  a  blessing,  are  sent  unto 
you,  severe  as  they  may  he,  you  are  not  to 
consider  them  a  curse,  or  yourself  abandoned 
by  that  Divine  Being,  who  never  forsakes 
His  creatures,  until  they  have  so  totally  left 
and  forgotten  Him,  that  even  His  long- 
sufferiug  and  patient  kindness  are  worn  out 
at  last.’  Abiram  then  hade  me  restore  his 
glass,  the  limited  period  of  his  visit  being 
concluded;  I  did  so,  and  lost  the  blessed 
vision  of  my  Isadora,  though  I  still  fancied 
that  I  could  feel  her  presence. 

“  ‘This  life,  this  total  seclusion  from  the 
world,’  said  Abiram,  ‘does  not  suit  yOu,. 
Santana,  and  though  well  intended,  is  not, 
pleasing  to  Him,  who,  in  granting  you  fa-; 
voiirs  of  fortune,  and  advantages  of  rank  and 
connexions,  above  your  fellows,  never  de¬ 
signed  you  to  render  them  of  no  avail,  by. 
burying  yourself  alive  in  a  monastery.  No  ! 
you  must  shake  off  your  melancholy  illu¬ 
sions,  again  go  forth  into  the  world,  fight 
the  good  fight  manfully,  and  run  the  race 
that  is  set  before  you,  knowing  by  ‘  how 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses  you  are  encom¬ 
passed,’  and  the  high  prize  for  which  you 
contend.  Lassitude,  morbid  melancholy,  in¬ 
action,  and  flight  from  the  duties  and  lauda¬ 
ble  pursuits  of  social  life,  to  which  you, 
blessed  in  a  superior  manner,  are  above  all 
men  imperatively  called,  will  never  win  that 
esteem  of  Heaven,  for  which  you  are  so  justly 
anxious.  Wherefore,  Santana,  my  brother, 
awake,  arise,  gird  up  thy  soul  and  body  for 
action ;  go  forth  from  hence  and  quit  thee 
like  a  man.  Behold  !  thou  art  neither  un¬ 
considered  nor  alone.’ 

“  Then  said  I,  ‘  But  how,  thou  heavenly 
friend,  am  I  to  quit  this  monastery?’ — Abi¬ 
ram  answered,  ‘  Brother,  leave  that  to  me ; 
at  no  distant  day  I  will  come  again,  and 
take  thee  from  it.  Only  write  now  the 
vision,  confide  it  to  thy  superior,  and  prepare 
thee  for  my  promised  visit.’ 

“  So  saying,  the  stranger  opened  the  door 
of  my  cell,  and  departed  ;  wherefore,  Reve¬ 
rend  Father,  in  full  confidence  that  he  will 
make  good  his  word,  1  have  hastened  to  fulfil 
his  behest.” 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  Lonely  Man, 
as  written  by  himself.  Beneath  his  autogra¬ 
phy  appears  in  different  hands,  the  follow¬ 
ing  notations,  apparently  of  different  dates: 

“  The  renegade  monk,  for  his  hypocrisies 
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(Carisbrook  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight.) 


ami  heresies, 'was  spirited  away  from  our  holy 
house  by  theJfoul  fiend  in  person.” 

“  The  very  Christian  Don  Luigi  di  San¬ 
tana,  after  a  life  of  exemplary  and  active 
virtue  and  beneficence,  died  in  his  bed,  at 
Madrid,  having  reached  an  advanced  age  : 
his  end  was  peace  ;  his  works  do  follow  him  ; 
his  memory  is  blessed,  and  his  reward  is 
everlasting  1” 

-Popular  &ntt quitted. 


CARISBROOK  CASTI.E,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Few  places  possess  greater  charms  for  the 
antiquary  or  the  lover  of  nature  than  the 
Castle  of  Carisbrook  and  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  it  is  situated.  To  the  latter,  the 
outline  of  hill  and  undulation  of  valley,  the 
distant  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  the  peaceful 
serenity  which  pervades  the  valley  beneath, 
are  objects  of  delight  and  admiration.  But 
we  address  ourselves  more  particularly  to  those 
who  love  to  meditate  among  the  relics  of 
hoar  antiquity,  and  whose  fertile  imaginations 
can  repeople  the  deserted  camp  or  ruined 
fortress  with  the  forms  of  those  who  have 
long  since  ceased  to  inhabit  or  defend  them. 

That  the  place  now  under  consideration 
was  originally  a  British  camp,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  shape  of  the  hill,  which  is 
extremely  favourable  to  such  fortifications  as 
the  Britons  were  in  the  habit  ot  erecting ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Vespasian, 
(who,  according  to  Suetonius,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  fought  thirty  times 
with  the  British  enemy,  and  reduced  upwards 


of  twenty  towns,  two  powerful  nations,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  under  the  Roman  power,) 
found  on  his  arrival  here,  a  fortress,  which  he 
immediately  garrisoned.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  Grose,  who  tells  us,  that 
“  a  castle  or  fort  was  built  here  by  the 
Britons,  and  repaired  by  the  Romans,  when 
the  island  was  subdued  by  Vespasian,  a.  d. 
45.  History,  however,  is  silent  respecting 
the  Roman  transactions  at  Carisbrook ;  nor 
do  we  find  any  authentic  mention  of  ithe 
place  until  530,  when  Cerdie,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  having  destroyed  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  the  island,  gave  this  fortress  to  his 
nephew  Whitgar ;  from  whom  may  be  derived 
its  present  appellation;  Whitgara-burg,  or 
Whitgar,  his  burgh  being  purely  Saxon,  and 
but  little  altered  in  the  lapse  of  so  many 
ages  from  its  original  sound ;  though  some 
prefer  a  derivation  from  the  Celtic  Cuer-broc , 
which  signifies  the  town  of  yew-trees. 

In  treating  of  the  venerable  ruins  before 
us,  we  request  thee,  reader,  to  imagine  that 
we  have  perambulated  together  the  outer 
walls  of  the  Castle,  which  form  an  irregular 
pentagon,  are  faced  with  stone,  and  defended 
by  five  bastions,  having  a  break  in  the  centre 
of  the  north  side,  evidently  intended,  from  its 
lateral  embrasures,  for  a  flank.  These  forti¬ 
fications  were  the  work  of  Elizabeth,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Sir  Geo.  Carey,  gave 
4,000/.  towards  the  repair  of  the  fortress, 
when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  expected; 
nor  was  she  the  only  contributor,  as  the 
gentlemen  of  the  island  raised  400/.  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  commonalty  cheerfully 
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dug  the  outer  ditch  gratuitously.*  Camden, 
(edit.  1594,)  tells  us  that  the  Castle  had 
been  lately  restored  in  a  magnificent  manner 
by  the  Captain  of  the  island — li  nuper  Capi- 
tanei  opera  magnified  instauratum.” 

The  western  entrance  to  the  castle  is 
under  an  ivy-mantled  gateway,  over  which 
are  the  initials  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  the 
date  of  its  erection,  1598 ;  immediately 
within  which  is  the  beautifully  machicolated 
gate,  flanked  by  two  round  towers,  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  fine  specimen  of  military  architecture 
in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  It  was  built  by 
the  unfortunate  Lord  Woodville,  who  suffered 
at  Pontefract  in  1483:  his  arms,  a  shield, 
argent,  with  a  fess  and  canton,  gules,  having 
roses  on  each  side,  are  still  to  be  descried 
upon  it.  Beneath,  on  each  side  of  this 
entrance,  are  two  small  passages  leading  to 
the  interior  of  the  flanking  round  towers, 
which  have  often  re-echoed  the  footsteps  of 
the  warder,  and  been  illumined  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  gleam  of  his  armour.  The  ancient 
wooden  door  is  formed  of  very  strong  lattice 
work,  with  a  piece  of  iron  kept  down  by  a 
large  nail  at  each  crossing,  and  still  opposes 
the  entrance  of  any  unwelcome  intruder  to 
the  castle-yard,  which  is  at  present  only 
accessible  by  a  small  wicket,  coeval  with  the 
gate.  The  chapel  on  the  right  hand  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Nicholas,  but  possesses  neither 
beauty  nor  antiquity  to  arrest  attention.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1738,  and  stands  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  fortification,  which 
formed  a  right-angled  parallelt^ram,  and 
occupied  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  having 
its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west.  Its 
angles  are  rounded,  and  it  is  probable  they 
were  rebuilt  by  Elizabeth,  as  the  date  1601 
appears  on  the  south-east  angle,  at  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  tower  called  Mountjoy’s 
tower,  the  walls  whereof  are  immensely  thick; 
the  ascent  to  the  top  is  by  several  steps. 
This  tower  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably 
coeval  with  the  keep,  which  stands  on  the 
north-eastern  angle,  directly  behind  the  do¬ 
mestic  buildings,  and  commands  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  antiquary  who  visits  it,  possess¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  indubitable  characteristics  of 
Norman  or  even  earlier  work.  A  lofty 
mound  of  earth  has  been  thrown  up,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stands  the  donjon  or  keep. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  by  an  exceedingly  steep 
flight  of  eighty-one  steps,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  those  ages,  whereby  an  assailing 
force  might  easily  be  precipitated  ;  seventy- 
two  of  these  are  external,  the  remainder  lead¬ 
ing  through  a  small,  square  portal  into  the 
interior  of  the  keep.  This  portion  of  the 
castle  is  venerable  in  the  extreme;  and  an 
antiquary  would  possibly  lose  little  reputa- 

•  These  outworks  were  on  the  same  plan  as  those 
of  Antwerp,  and  were  erected  by  an  Italian  engineer 
named  Geuebella.  who  had  been  employed  on  the 
fortifications  of  that  city. 


tioii  in  asserting  it  to  be  of  Saxon  workman¬ 
ship  ;  for  the  walls  are  not  only  rude  in  con¬ 
struction,  but  irregular  in  their  polygonal 
form,  and  bear  no  similitude  whatever  to 
that  massive  and  imposing  style  which  the 
Normans  introduced,  both  in  the  castles 
which  they  built  anew,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
their  vanquished  enemy  which  they  thought 
proper  to  adopt. 

This  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  Grose, 
who  informs  us,  that  the  building  of  Whit- 
gar  again  falling  into  decay,  was  a  second 
time  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  by 
Richard  de  Rivers,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  whose 
son  Baldwin,  a  partisan  of  the  Empress 
Maud,  having  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Exe¬ 
ter,  endeavoured  to  defend  this  castle  against 
Stephen  in  1136;  but  unsuccessfully,  as  the 
king  took  it  on  the  first  assault.  It  was 
again  besieged  in  1377,  by  the  French,  who 
were  driven  off  by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel,  a 
knight  of  Essex. 

Within  the  keep  is  an  ancient  well,  said 
to  have  been  300  feet  deep,  but  now  filled 
up ;  there  are  also  the  remains  of  cells  within 
the  solid  walls,  and  the  original  stone  socket 
in  which  the  flagstaff  was  placed  ;  the  pre¬ 
sent  flag  flying  over  the  entrance  portal, 
which  is,  evidently,  a  modern  addition  to  the 
rest  of  the  building. 

Lest,  however,  the  reader’s  patience  should 
become  exhausted,  we  will  leave  this  venera¬ 
ble  pile,  in  whose  steep  entrance  no  knight 
is  seen,  nor  bugle-horn  is  blown ;  we  will 
leave  its  antique  mound  and  crumbling  walls 
“  doddered  o’er”  with  age,  and  half  obscured 
by  the  thick  foliage  which  springs  up  around 
it ;  and  as  we  retrace  our  steps,  visit  the 
outhouse,  wherein  is  the  celebrated  well  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Romans,  which  is  six  feet  wide, 
and  210  feet  to  the  water.  Passing  the 
domestic  buildings  before  alluded  to,  and 
which  Camden  states  to  have  been  rebuilt 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  we  come  to  a  small 
wicket  at  the  foot  of  some  stairs,  leading  to 
the  chamber  of  the  unfortunate  King  Charles. 
Here  every  thing  is  desolate:  the  roof  and 
two  sides  of  the  room  are  entirely  gone,  nor 
are  any  indicia  of  its  ever  having  been  habi¬ 
table  remaining,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
fireplace  and  window.  How  futile  and  tran¬ 
sitory  is  every  earthly  thing  !  that  which  was 
deemed  sufficiently  secure  for  the  detention 
of  a  monarch,  now  gives  free  passage  to 
every  breeze  which  sighs  amid  its  deserted 
walls.  Here  villany  exists  no  more  !  The 
bars  which  opposed  the  exit  of  the  king  are 
still  visible  to  the  antiquary’s  inspection ; 
but  no  traitor  pistol  awaits  him  on  the  outer 
side  :  and,  as  he  passes  from  beneath  the 
massive  entrance-gate  of  this  ancient  fortress, 
meditating  on  the  hard  fate  of  the  chivalrous 
Stuart,  he  looks  back  for  an  instant  on 
its  warlike  machicolations  and  mouldering 
towers  with  a  sigh,  and  feels  that  the  silence 
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around  him  is  deep  and  still,  even  as  the 
rest  of  him  who  sleeps  within  the  vaults  of 
Windsor.  C.S. 
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THE  EAST  DAYS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

(From  the  Foreign  Quarte  ly  Review.') 

*  *  *  At  last,  the  senatus  consultum  ap¬ 
peared,  proclaiming  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
emperor  of  the  French,  the  imperial  dignity 
being  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  besides 
various  other  organic  changes  in  the  great 
council  of  the  state  and  in  the  administrative 
system.  Three  votes  only  in  the  senate  had 
been  found  negative:  Gregoire’s  and  Lam- 
brecht’s  were  two,  the  third  was  believed  to 
be  Garat’s.  The  senatus  consultum  was 
presented  by  the  senate,  in  a  body,  to  Napo¬ 
leon  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1804. 
Without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the 
people,  he  immediately  assumed  the  title  of 
“  Emperor  by  the  grace  of  God  and  tire  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  republic.”  Soon  after,  how¬ 
ever,  the  “  Republic”  was  suppressed,  the 
juxtaposition  having  been  found  too  glaring, 
and  he  styled  himself  Emperor  by  the  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  empire.  The  question  of  the 
hereditary  succession  was  then  laid  before  the 
people  for  their  sanction.  It  had  the  usual 
number  of  favourable  votes,  about  three  mil¬ 
lions.  Then  the  addresses  of  congratulation 
poured  in  from  all  the  functionaries,  and  the 
language  of  flattery  was  indulged  in  without 
restraint.  Seguier,  president  of  the  imperial 
court,  was  the  first  to  bow  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  The  clergy  did  not  remain  behind. 
In  their  addresses  they  called  Napoleon  the 
messenger  of  the  Most  High,  the  man  of  his 
right  hand ;  others  called  him  a  new  Moses, 
Matathias,  Cyrus,  &c.  One  archbishop  ac¬ 
tually  compared  him  to  Christ.  Well  might 
Napoleon  say  he  did  not  regret  the  concordat ! 
It  was  only  among  the  military  that  some 
dissent  manifested  itself.  Several  officers 
resigned  their  commissions.  But  the  army 
in  general  felt  proud  of  the  exaltation  of  its 
favourite  chief. 

The  French  republic  ended  after  a  stormy 
existence  of  hardly  twelve  years.  It  began  in 
blood  and  spoliation  ;  it  terminated  in  trickery 
and  mystification.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  had  never  understood  it,  and  yet  a 
million  of  men  were  slain  in  its  behalf.  The 
abolition  of  exclusive  privileges,  which  was 
the  pretext  for  it,  had  been  accomplished 
before  by  the  first  assembly,  which  proclaimed 
the  constitutional  monarchy.  But  they  after¬ 
wards  rashly  destroyed  that  constitution,  and 
now,  after  twelve  years  of  continual  agitation, 
they  took  refuge  under  the  shade  of  an  impe¬ 
rial  throne,  without  any  popular  represen¬ 
tation  whatever.  Such  is  ever  the  reaction 
produced  by  extremes.  Of  the  governments 


that  succeeded  each  other  during  those  twelve 
years,  the  consular  was  by  far  the  best.  With 
all  its  faults,  Bonaparte’s  consulship  is  an 
epoch  which  we  love  to  dwell  upon  in  me¬ 
mory  ;  it  was  a  season  of  peace  for  France,  a 
breathing  time  for  mankind,  scared  by  the 
sanguinary  violence  of  the  convention,  and 
the  still  more  odious  profligacy  of  the  direc¬ 
torial  government.  It  was  a  return  to  order 
and  reason,  when  the  language  of  frenzy 
made  way  for  that  of  humanity  and  justice, 
when  the  various  classes  and  nations  again 
understood  each  other.  It  was  a  brilliant 
epoch,  in  which  many  a  good  man  in  every 
land  of  Europe  had  his  hopes  fixed  on  him 
whose  star  seemed  then  to  shine  with  a  be¬ 
nignant  lustre.  For  a  time  at  least  he  evinced 
a  respect  for  public  opinion  and  morality  ;  he 
displayed  feelings  of  benevolence  ;  he  turned 
his  attention  to  civil  matters  ;  he  re-organized 
the  social  system.  He  showed  himself  liberal 
to  his  friends,  merciful  to  his  enemies,  just 
towards  all.  France  was  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  that  period,  in  which  here-constructed 
it  as  a  state,  and  laid  the  basis  of  its  perma¬ 
nent  greatness.  To  himself  that  was  a  dig¬ 
nified  resting-place,  after  the  brilliancy  of  his 
former  campaigns.  Had  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  a  magistracy  for  life,  surrounded 
by  ample  prerogatives,  had  he  preserved  at 
least  the  essential  principle  and  forms  of  a 
representative  constitution,  had  he  chosen  to 
make  France  a  great,  industrious,  and  com¬ 
mercial  nation  instead  of  a  military  and  con¬ 
quering  o.fe,  he  might  have  lived  in  honour, 
and  died  in  peace,  followed  by  the  blessings 
of  men.  The  Bourbons  were  nearly  forgotten, 
their  cause  had  been  abandoned  by  all  the 
powers ;  we  have  Napoleon’s  own  assertion 
of  the  fact.  The  only  plausible  excuse  for 
following  the  course  he  preferred  was  the 
uncertainty  of  his  life,  and  the  conspiracies 
that  were  repeatedly  hatched  against  him. 
But  the  plea  is  insufficient,  for  no  conspiracy 
really  endangered  his  life  after  that  of  the 
infernal  machine  in  1800;  and,  after  all,  did 
the  assumption  of  absolute  power  secure  in 
the  end  the  hereditary  succession  in  his 
family  ?  His  being  childless  ought  to  have 
been  an  additional  reason  for  his  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  temporary  aud  limited  power. 
See  how  many  false  steps  that  phantom  of 
succession  and  hereditary  dynasty  led  him 
into  ?  He  repudiated  the  wife  of  his  choice, 
allied  himself  to  a  rival  house,  and  fell  at 
last  notwithstanding  all,  and  his  only  son 
hardly  reached  the  age  of  manhood  after  him. 
He  cho'.e  to  act  the  more  vulgar  part  of  a 
conqueror,  and  as  such  he  will  be  chiefly 
remembered  in  history.  Through  the  head¬ 
long  career  of  his  conquests  we  have  neither 
the  wish  nor  space  to  follow  him  at  present. 
We  feel  no  inclination  to  pass  through  the 
lurid  glare,  the  gloomy  glory,  of  the  empire, 
with  its  barbaric  grandeur  and  gigantic  exper 
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ditions;  iis  armies  of  half  a  million  of  men  ;  without  esteeming.  Madame  Adelaide,  the 
its  periodical  fields  of  battle  or  rather  car-  sister  of  the  king,  is  full  of  vivacity  and 
nage;  its  despotic  decrees  and  turgid  bulle-  amiability;  and  the  young  princes  and  prin- 
tins,  and  the  attendant  desolation  of  some  of  cesses  are  well  educated,  natural,  and  simple, 
the  fairest  countries  in  Europe;  all  these  without  being  destitute  of  that  dignity  which 
things  have  no  attraction  for  us.  A  real  is  the  prerogative  of  their  high  station, 
history  of  the  empire  remains  yet  to  be  writ-  Afterwards,  the  king  did  me  the  honour  to 


ten  ;  for  it  ought  not  to  be  merely  the  history 
of  France  alone,  but  that  of  all  Europe  during 
that  epoch ;  it  ought  to  be  gathered  not 
merely  from  French  or  English  materials,  but 
from  the  national  records  of  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  of  all  the  countries 
that  were  tormented  for  ten  years  through  the 
restless  ambition  of  a  single  individual.  To 
talk  of  such  a  man  being  still  the  champion 
of  a  great  popular  principle  against  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  Europe,  of  his  being  forced  into 
war  in  his  own  defence,  apppears  to  us  mere 
verbiage.  Was  he  forced  into  the  wars  of 
Spain  or  of  Russia  ?  Has  he  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  himself  that  he  aspired  to  universal 
monarchy  P  And  were  other  nations  quietly 
to  submit  to  his  dictation  ?  But  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  this  now  thread-bare  argument. 
One  great  distinction  appears  to  us  to  be 
generally  overlooked  in  Napoleon’s  character; 
the  ruler  of  France  and  of  North  Italy  was  a 
very  different  man  to  his  subjects  from  what 
Napoleon,  the  invader  of  Germany,  of  Hol¬ 
land,  of  Spain,  of  South  Italy,  and  of  Russia, 
was  to  the  people  of  those  countries.  The 
sentiments,  therefore,  of  many  of  the  French 
and  North  Italians  towards  him  ought  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  feelings  of 
Europe  at  large. 

PRINCE  PUCKEER  MUSKAU  AT  THE  TUILERIES. 

(Quoted  from  his  recent  Tour,  in  theForeign  Quarterly 
Review.) 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  Tuileries,  which  has  been 
lately  much  beautified  by  the  king.  The 
separation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  great 
gardens,  forming  a  ring  immediately  round 
the  palace,  which  was  so  loudly  declaimed 
against  by  the  public  prints,  is  a  decided 
improvement.  The  king’s  palace  is  not  now 
subject  to  the  rude  proximity  of  what  was  not 
much  better  than  a  common  highway. 

The  ceremony  of  presentation  to  the  citizen- 
king  is  not  encumbered  with  much  of  court- 
etiquette  ;  but  the  apartments  through  which 
we  were  led,  and  the  saloon,  where  we  were 
graciously  received  by  his  majesty,  are  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  royal  magnificence.  The 
queen,  with  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  some  ladies  of  the  court,  were  seated  at  a 
round  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  and 
occupied  with  female  handiwork.  A  few 
gentlemen,  none  in  uniform,  were  grouped 
round  the  table,  or  dispersed  about  the  room. 
After  the  usual  introduction,  I  entered  into  a 
lively  conversation  with  the  queen,  a  woman 
of  that  class  whom  it  is  impossible  to  know 


converse  with  me,  privatim,  for  a  considerable 
time,  and,  in  the  allusions  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  England,  displayed  a  great 
deal  of  information  with  regard  to  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  that  country  ;  he,  at  the  same  time, 
took  occasion  to  drop  not  a  few  very  flattering 
notices  of  my  English  Tour,  and  was  so  con¬ 
descending  as  to  favour  me  with  several  use¬ 
ful  hints  in  reference  to  my  intended  trip  to 
America.  It  is  impossible  to  manage  conver¬ 
sation  in  a  more  attractive  style  than  his 
majesty,  and  the  greatest  attachment  to  his 
person  is  visible  among  all  those  who  are 
about  him. 

Among  these  deserves  particular  mention 
General  Gourgaud,  so  honourably  known  by 
his  faithful  adherence  to  Napoleon,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  the  pleasure  to  make  a 
few  days  after  I  had  marked  him  out  on  the 
parade  of  the  Feast  of  July  as  the  most 
elegant  and  dignified  officer  of  the  army. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  was  invited  to 
dine  with  his  majesty.  According  to  an 
innate  trick  of  my  nature,  which  I  fear  it  is 
impossible  to  cure,  I  came  too  late.  I  sus¬ 
pect  I  was  the  last,  for  the  queen  imme¬ 
diately  gave  me  her  arm,  that  I  might  squire 
her  into  the  dining-room.  A  party  of  forty 
sat  down  to  dinner  ;  and,  as  I  had  read  not  a 
little  in  the  Carlist  papers  of  the  excessive 
economy  said  to  prevail  in  the  citizen-king’s 
family,  I  confess  I  was  more  observant  than 
I  should  otherwise  have  been  of  the  festal 
arrangements.  I  found,  however,  quite  the 
contrary  of  all  that  the  newspapers  had  as¬ 
serted  ;  and,  except  George  the  Fourth’s 
courtly  domesticity,  I  have  found  none  better 
organized  than  that  of  Louis  Philippe.  Be¬ 
hind  each  guest  was  stationed  a  servant  in 
splendid  livery,  and  beside  him  a  pure  and 
sparkling  vaisselle ,  which,  in  many  of  our 
German  courts,  from  sheer  want  of  polishing, 
is  as  dull  as  tin ;  kitchenery  and  wine  were 
very  good,  and  in  great  profusion,  and  the 
attendance  ready  and  nimble,  in  the  best 
English  genre ,  which  has  now  become  quite 
universal  in  all  the  best  houses  in  Paris.  The 
king  and  queen  helped  some  dishes  with 
their  own  hands,  and  animated  the  entertain¬ 
ment  with  all  the  kind  offices  of  a  royal  hos¬ 
pitality. 

After  dinner  the  company  retired  to  the 
open  terrace  which  overlooks  the  noble  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Tuileries.  This  terrace,  however, 
is  doomed ;  and  must  I  fear  fall  before  the 
rage  for  symmetry,  to  which  our  modern 
architects  sacrifice  everything.  I  ventured 
to  expostulate  with  her  majesty  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  and  suggested  how  suitable  a  green¬ 
house  would  be  in  such  a  situation,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  symmetry-system  will  celebrate  an 
ovation  over  more  influential  schemings  than 
mine.  I  had  here  aho  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  two  ladies  of  the  queen, 
Mesdames  de  Dolomieu  and  de  Montjoie, 
who  surprised  me  with  their  bilingual  powers, 
and  spoke  German  as  amiably  and  as  sweetly 
as  French. 


FANTOCCINI  AT  MILAN. 

By  a  recent  Traveller. 

I  was  weary,  and  had  need  of  rest  for  my 
eyes  and  head  :  in  the  evening,  I  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  childish  diversion,  I  went  to  see 
the  fantoccini.  The  puppets  of  Milan  are 
as  celebrated  as  the  Cathedral,  the  shrine  of 
St.  Charles,  the  “  Supper  ”  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  gates  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  the 
arch  of  the  Simplon — which  I  did  not  see, 
and  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  have  not  the 
least  regret; — the  buratlini  of  Genoa,  and 
all  those  with  which  we  had  been  regaled  at 
Paris,  were  truly  quite  another  thing.  The 
dolls  of  Girolamo  perform  the  drama  quite 
as  well  as  our  actors  of  the  theatre  of  St. 
Martin  ;  they  dance  exquisitely.  The  piece 
which  they  declaimed  this  evening  was  a 
grand  romantic  drama,  intitled  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  at  the  Siege  of  Temisuar. 
An  amorous  intrigue  proceeds  from  catas¬ 
trophe  to  catastrophe,  and,  divided  into  six 
acts — six  acts,  you  understand,  and  not  five, 
like  the  imperfect  dramas  of  Moliere,  of 
Corneille,  and  of  Racine — gives  all  the  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Girolamo,  the  great  buffoon,  the 
famous  Girolamo,  moves,  kicks  about,  and 
jokes  in  the  costume  of  a  corporal,  half 
killing  the  good  people  of  Milan  with  laugh¬ 
ter  at  his  rough  brogue.  A  ballet  played 
between  the  acts  astonished  me  most,  al¬ 
though  the  eloquent  speeches  of  Prince 
Eugene  had  tolerably  surprised  me.  The 
dancing  of  these  wooden  Perrots  and  Tag- 
lionis  is  truly  inconceivable  ;  there  is  not 
one  of  these  puppets  whose  talents  would 
not  excite  emulation  in  many  of  the  dancers 
of  Naples,  of  London,  or  of  Paris,  who 
obtain  lucrative  engagements.  Horizontal 
dance,  side  dance,  vertical  dance,  all  the 
dances  possible,  all  the  fioriture  of  feet  and 
legs  which  you  admire  at  the  Opera,  you 
will  find  also  at  the  theatre  Fiando ;  and 
when  the  doll  has  finished  her  dance,  when 
she  has  been  well  applauded,  when  the 
st-st-st  is  heard  in  the  pit,  the  slight  whistle 
of  admiration  which  precedes  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  cryof  fori!  fori!  that  recalls  the 
artiste ;  she  comes  from  behind  the  scene, 
makes  her  bow  with  an  air,  places  her  little 
hand  on  her  heart,  and  does  not  retire  until 
she  has  completely  parodied  the  great  singers 
•and  the  proud  dancers  of  the  Scala.  If  she 


is  called  again,  she  complaisantly  returns. 
If  she  is  not  called  again,  she  is  more  philo¬ 
sophical  than  Mademoiselle  Malibran  ;  she 
sheds  none  of  those  tears  of  pettishness 
which  they  say  the  illustrious  artiste  always 
sheds  when  she  is  not  obliged,  after  a  repre¬ 
sentation,  to  come  forward  again  more  than 
three  or  four  times. 


OSSIAN  AND  SHAKSPEARE. 

From  the  German  of  Herder. 

In  Herder’s  letters  we  find  frequent  outbursts 
of  that  admiration  for  Ossian  and  Shakspeare 
which  first  sim^ested  his  collection  of  diffe- 
rent  National  Songs,  (“  Volks  Lieder,”)  by 
which  he  has  unfolded  a  page  of  popular  tra¬ 
dition,  as  valuable  to  the  historian  as  to  the 
poet.  His  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  is  best 
told  in  his  own  words. 

“  In  rummaging  my  papers  a  day  or  two 
ago  1  found  some  translations  which  I 
had  made  some  time  back  from  the  finest 
English  ballads,  and  especially  from  Shak¬ 
speare.  Concluding  that  you  have  not  given 
up  Shakspeare,  I  inclose  a  few  of  these  scraps. 
In  the  original  English,  with  their  own 
metre,  old-fashioned  rhymes  and  peculiar 
fable-style,  each  is  excellent  in  its  kind,  and 
in  the  places  where  they  are  introduced  of 
most  astonishing  effect.  But  precisely  for 
this  reason  are  they  entirely  untranslatable, 
On  this  account  has  Wieland*  omitted,  or  at 
best  most  unmercifully  mutilated  them.  This 
last  is  especially  the  case  with  Ariel’s  song, 
and  indeed  with  both  the  songs  iu  ‘  The 
Tempest the  one  so  solemnly  mystical,  the 
other  so  etherially  sylph-like  joyous ;  both 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  from  a 
couple  of  lines,  are  miserably  travestid  by 
Wieland.  The  latter  song,  ‘  Where  the  bee 
sucks,’  &c.,  has  been  also  attempted  by  Mo¬ 
ses,  and  by  the  translator  of  the  ‘  Essay  on 
the  Genius  of  Pope  but  neither  of  them  to 
my  fancy.  Just  see  now  whether  my  version 
satisfies  you  better  ;  but,  for  the  life  of  you, 
attend  only  to  tones,  not  to  words — you  must 
only  sing,  not  read.  The  Cuckoo  song  has 
been  charmingly  set  to  music  by  Handel ;  in 
German,  however,  the  play  upon  words  is  not 
so  striking,  at  least  not  to  the  perception  of 
every  blockhead.  Besides  this,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  I  have  discovered  some  faint 
traces  of  this  cuckoo  prophecy,  and  of  the 
owls  song,  (the  latter,  however,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  death-watch,)  amongst  the  provin¬ 
cial  traditions  of  my  own  father-land  ;  which 
induces  me  to  deviate  entirely  from  the  En¬ 
glish  version.  The  ballad  ‘  Come  away, 
come  away  Death,’  has  a  wonderful  effect 
where  it  is  introduced,  and  Shakspeare  has 
doue  well  in  making  the  duke,  before  whom 
it  is  sung,  so  loud  in  its  praise.  This  is  an 
old  romance,  much  older  than  Shakspeare ;  as 

•  Wieland  translated  twenty-two  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays  between  the  years  1762  and  1766, 
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also  1  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away.’  These 
old  songs  have  that  effect  upon  me,  that  1  am 
firmly  resolved,  should  I  ever  set  foot  on 
British  ground,  merely  to  skim  through  Lon¬ 
don,  just  peep  at  the  theatre  and  Garrick,  pay 
my  respects  to  Hume,  and  then  fiy  off'  to 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  Western  Isles  :  on 
one  of  which,  like  the  youngest  son  of  Ossian, 
Macpherson  sits  enthroned.  There  shall  I 
hear  the  Celtic  national  songs  wildly  chanted 
in  the  real  language  and  tone  of  the  country 
those  songs  which,  in  their  present  metamor¬ 
phosis  into  hexameters  and  Greek  metre,  I 
can  only  liken  to  a  painted  perfumed  paper 
flower,  instead  of  that  living  and  fair-bloom¬ 
ing  daughter  of  the  earth,  who  exhales  her 
fragrance  on  the  wild  mountain  side.  But  to 
return  to  Shakspeare  ;  help  me  to  bewail  a 
loss,  at  which  certainly  every  other  honest 
man  would  only  laugh.  During  my  frenzy 
for  Shakspeare,  I  had  particularly  studied 
those  scenes  wherein  he  opens  to  us  his  world 
of  ghosts  and  fairies — those  parts  which  the 
English  prize  as  his  finest,  and  in  which 
I  took  the  more  delight  having  dreamed  away 
my  childhood  among  such  fables.  I  had,  for 
instance,  translated  the  fairy4  divertissement’ 
in  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  (which 
Wieland  has,  I  believe,  entirely  omitted,) 
and  the  witch  scene  in  Macbeth,  where  the 
witches  are  boiling,  conjuring,  muttering,  and 
bubbling  through  a  whole  descant  of  ghostly 
tones — but  my  translations  have  disappeared, 
and  I  can  find  nothing,  nothing  but  a  few 
soliloquies  from  King  Lear,  Hamlet,  Mac¬ 
beth,  &c.  This  is  enough  to  make  me  tear 
my  eyes  out.  In  short  I  find  everything  but 
my  conjurations,  and  these  must  have  been 
swept  away,  or  burnt,  when  the  witches  last 
cleaned  out  my  rooms  at  Riga.  To  my  own 
private  gratification  such  a  loss  is  irreparable; 
— but  I  continue  prating  about  Shakspeare, 
whom  I  never  can  leave,  when  once  I  get 
upon  him.” — Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Jielu  Books. 

MARY  HOWlTT*S  WOOD  LEIGHTON. 

(_Conc  uded  from  page  29.) 

The  glories  of  October  were  around  us. 
We  had  set  off  directly  after  breakfast,  and 
the  dews  lay  thick  on  the  grass  by  the  way- 
side  ;  the  waters  ran  here  and  there,  spark¬ 
ling  and  bubbling  across  the  road  ;  the  gos¬ 
samer  stretched  its  fine  lines  from  bush  to 
bush  and  tree  to  tree,  and  its  agglomerated 
webs  came  floating  on  the  golden  air  in  flakes, 
as  of  lightest  cotton.  On  the  green  furze- 
bushes,  the  geometrical  spiders  exhibited 
their  webs,  concentric  wheels  of  exactest 
workmanship,  made  more  visible  by  innu¬ 
merable  dewy  globules;  the  hedges  were 
grown  beautiful  with  the  rich  colour  of  their 
dying  leaves,  and  their  various  berries, — the 
black  privet  and  buckthorn,  the  hips  and 


haws  of  bright  scarlet  and  deep  crimson.  The 
air  had  that  feeling  of  cool  freshness,  and 
that  marvellous  transparency  never  seen  in 
our  climate  but  in  autumn ;  and  the  woods, 
in  all  their  solemn  magnificence  of  colours,, 
scarlet,  crimson,  tawny,  pale  yellow,  and 
richest  russet, — the  woods,  and  the  smoke  of 
peacefullest  cottages,  rising  up  in  blue  and 
busy  columns  in  front  of  their  deep  masses 
of  foliage — Oh  !  they  were  beautiful !  This 
was  the  feeling  with  which  we  rode  along ; 
and  the  only  words  we  found  to  express  our 
sensations  were  those  of  beauty, — peaceful, 
shining,  and  heart-satisfying  beauty.  In  all 
my  experience  of  human  life,  I  know  of  no 
portion  of  it  in  which  the  goodness  of  Heaven 
and  the  blessings  of  a  virtuous  and  refined 
friendship  make  themselves  so  sensibly  and 
blissfully  felt  as  in  such  moments  as  these, 
when  the  buoyancy  of  health  felt  through  the 
whole  frame  is  itself  a  perfect  enjoyment ;  and 
the  deep  reposing  loveliness  of  nature  in¬ 
spires  us  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Heaven 
and  affection  for  each  other. 

We  put  up  our  horses  at  a  farm-house,  the 
master  of  which  was  well  known  to  Mr. 
Somers,  and  walked  through  some  pleasant 
fields  into  Bagot’s  Park. 

Passing  the  end  of  a  keeper’s  house,  we 
seemed  to  step  at  once  out  of  modern  England 
into  the  feudal  ages.  We  seemed  to  have 
gone  back  with  a  thought  through  a  thousand 
years.  All  round  us  lay  the  green  and  cul¬ 
tivated  lands  of  the  present  times ;  yet  we 
were  in  a  grey  and  ancient  region — a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  past — a  space  apparently  secured 
by  a  spell  from  the  influence  of  time  and 
change,  except  that  silent  and  irresistible 
change  into^the  aspect  of  the  old  and  vene¬ 
rable.  A  belt  of  oaks  stretched  along  a  vast 
circumference,  inclosing  this  ancient  park. 
They  were  of  a  great  growth,  and  of  a  re¬ 
markable  height  for  oaks  ;  trees  of  sixty  and 
seventy  feet  in  the  boll,  yet  so  old  that 
scarcely  one  of  them  was  without  a  scathed 
and  broken  top ;  and,  issuing  from  beneath 
these,  you  looked  into  a  silent  region,  amongst 
other  oaks  of  equal  age,  some  scattered  far 
apart,  others  condensed  into  dark  masses  of 
wood, — some  widely  spreading,  others  shat¬ 
tered  and  sinking  into  naked  decay.  There 
were  birch-trees,  too,  of  great  antiquity,  with 
stems  rugged  and  gashed  near  the  ground  ; 
thence  rising  in  silvery  whiteness,  and  hang¬ 
ing  their  lithe  and  graceful  branches  almost 
to  the  earth.  We  walked  in  a  quiet  delight 
over  the  dry  and  mossy  turf,  amongst  the  tall 
red  fern,  startling  the  deer  from  their  repose 
amongst  it,  or  seeing  them  lightly  trooping 
up  some  distant  slope,  and  belling,  some  in 
hoarse,  and  others  in  musical  notes — a  truly 
forest  sound  1  The  ruddy  squirrels  were 
busy  on  the  ground  beneath  the  beech-trees 
that  grew  in  some  places,  feasting  on  their 
fallen  nuts,  or  scampered  up  the  trees  at  our 
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approach  ;  and  the  varied  and  peculiar  cries 
of  the  woodpecker,  the  jay,  and  the  solitary 
raven,  were  all  imbued  with  a  woodland 
charm. 

We  soon  came  to  a  noble  oak  that  seemed 
in  the  very  prime  of  its  existence,  and  spread 
such  a  mighty  circle  of  shade  beneath  as 
created  a  perpetual  gloom  well  meriting  what 
Pope  calls  the  “  brown  horror  of  the  wood.” 
When  we  had  walked  up  to  its  foot,  we  were 
struck  with  strong  admiration ;  its  massy 
trunk  spreading  out  in  gnarled  heaps  at  the 
ground,  and  above  us  extending  its  horizontal 
a-ms,  each  an  enormous  tree,  to  the  width  of 
forty  feet.  Great  care  was  evidently  and  very 
justly  taken  by  the  noble  proprietor  to  pre¬ 
vent  decay  or  injury.  Some  of  these  vast 
arms  were  supported  by  stout  pillars  of  tim¬ 
ber,  and  plates  of  lead  were  nailed  over  every 
spot  where  a  bough  had  fallen. 

*  s5«  si?  *  >{? 

In  a  little  time  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
village  of  Hanbury.  The  immense  and 
splendid  prospect  there  we  had  seen  before, 
or  we  should  now  have  been  disappointed. 
But  as  it  was  a  clear  and  rather  breezy  even¬ 
ing,  there  was  yet  light  enough  to  make  us 
sensible  of  its  vast  extent ;  and  the  valley  of 
the  Dove  lay  before  us  in  the  wildness  of 
twilight,  and  of  autumn,  solemn  and  gloomily 
beautiful.  We  could  still  discern  the  hill 
and  turrets  of  Tutbury  down  the  valley;  the 
hall  of  Sudbury  opposite,  amongst  its  woods  ; 
and  below  us,  the  smoke  ascending  from  the 
antique  chimneys  of  Fauld  Hall.  The  only 
sounds  that  reached  us  were  the  wind 
soughing  amongst  the  woods  ;  the  low  of 
cattle  in  the  Dove  meadows  ;  and  of  some 
village-bells  ringing  cheerfully.  The  sound 
of  those  bells  seemed  to  touch  more  deeply 
feelings  already  excited.  As  the  carriage 
paused  a  moment,  and  we  cast  our  eyes  down 
over  the  sombre  masses  of  forest  trees  below 
us,  several  voices  exclaimed  at  once  “  How 
beautiful!”  Mr.  Somers,  over  whom  the 
woodland  enjoyment  of  this  day  seemed  to 
have  brought  more  enthusiasm  than  I  had 
ever  seen  in  him  before, — an  enthusiasm  as 
of  ardent  and  happy  youth,  —  took  up  the 
exclamation  :  “  How  beautiful !”  “  Yes  !  it 

is  beautitul.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  do 
I  become  attached  to  this  fine  country.  I 
know  not  whether  many  would  not  deem  it 
unbecoming  of  the  character  of  a  Christian, 
and  especially  of  a  Christian  teacher,  to  own 
a  growing  attachment  to  the  things  of  this 
earth:  but  to  my  own  heart  I  justify  it  by 
the  reflection,  that  they  are  the  works  of  God; 
and  that  the  loveliness  which  calls  forth  so 
strongly  my  affectionate  admiration,  is  that 
with  which  he  has  adorned  the  abode  of  bis 
acknowledged  children.  I  feel  that  I  do  not 
love  earth  with  a  sordid  love  :  I  do  not  covet 
it  and  grasp  at  it  for  any  selfish  end,  but 
with  a  love  and  a  delight  in  which  every  child 


of  humanity  is  embraced,  and  everything, 
however  humble,  that  is  formed  by  the  same 
hand,  and  lives,  and  feels,  and  enjoys,  may 
and  does  in  some  degree,  partake.  I  love 
these  quiet  regions  for  the  refreshment  and 
the  sober  blessing  that  they  breathe  upon  my 
spirit.  And  shall  I  not  feel  a  strong  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  scenes  in  which  my  days  of  the 
deepest  happiness  have  passed  P  Shall  I  not 
love  these?  There  are  other  spots,  in  my 
native  and  distant  county — the.  spots  in  which 
my  youth  went  over,  that  are  dear  to  me  with 
a  peculiar  and  imperishable  feeling;  jet  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  these  scenes  are 
still  dearer  to  me,  because  I  have  experienced 
here  a  second  youth,  the  renewal  and  crown 
of  my  existence,  the  youth  of  affection  and 
the  life  of  the  heart. 

“We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  unsatis¬ 
fiedness  of  the  human  heart ;  and,  as  a 
general  proposition,  no  doubt  it  is  true :  but, 
God  is  my  witness,  there  is  no  wish  of  my 
heart  that  has  not  been  amply  gratified  in 
placing  me  here,  and  enriching  me  with  the 
gifts  and  affections  that  he  has  done.  Is 
there  any  lot  that  I  would  choose  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  my  own  ?  Not  one !  Could  the 
widest  walk,  could  the  most  brilliant  repu¬ 
tation — could  cities,  or  courts,  or  Fortune  in 
any  of  her  many  Protean  splendours,  tempt 
me  to  a  single  sigh  ?  No !  let  me  pass 
calmly  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the  be¬ 
loved  scenes  and  with  the  beloved  people  I 
have  so  long  shared  it  with,  and  they  may 
write  upon  my  tomb  the  epitaph  of  at  least 
one  satisfied  man. 

“  I  know  not  how  it  is ;  I  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  the  feeling  with  which  many  quit  this 
noble  country  for  ever,  for  strange  lands.  And 
yet  it  may  be  said  that  hundreds  do  it  every 
day ;  and  for  thousands  it  may  indeed  be 
well.  For  those  who  have  had  no  prospect 
but  the  daily  struggle  for  existence  ;  for  those 
whose  minds  have  not  been  opened  and 
quickened  to  a  sense  of  the  higher  and  more 
spiritual  enjoyments  which  this  country 
affords;  for  the  labouring  many,  the  valleys 
of  Australia,  or  the  vast  forests  and  prairies 
of  America,  may  be  alluring.  But  to  me, — 
and  therefore,  it  seems  equally  to  other  men 
with  like  tastes  and  attachments, — to  quit 
England,  noble,  fearless,  magnanimous,  and 
Christian  England,  would  be  to  cut  asunder 
life,  and  hope,  and  happiness,  at  once.  No! 
till  X  voyage  to  ‘  the  better  land,’  I  could 
never  quit  England.  What !  after  all  the 
ages  that  have  been  spent  in  making  it  habit¬ 
able  and  home-like;  after  all  the  blood  shed  in 
its  defence,  and  for  the  maintaining  of  its  civil 
polity ;  after  all  the  consumption  of  patriotic 
thought  and  enterprise — the  labours  of  philo¬ 
sophers,  divines,  and  statesmen,  to  civilize 
and  christianize  it;  after  the  time,  the  capi¬ 
tal,  the  energies  employed  from  age  to  age 
to  cultivate  its  fields,  dry  up  marshes,  build 
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bridges,  and  lay  down  roads,  raise  cities,  and 
fill  every  house  with  the  products  ol  the  arts 
and  the  wealth  of  literature  ; — can  there  he  a 
spot  of  earth  that  can  pretend  to  a  tithe  of  its 
advantages,  or  a  spot  that  creates  in  the 
heart  that  higher  tone  necessary  for  their  full 
enjoyment  !  Why,  every  spot  of  this  island 
is  sanctified,  not  only  with  the  efforts  of 
countless  patriots,  but  as  the  birthplace  and 
abode  of  men  of  genius.  Go  where  you  will, 
places  present  themselves  to  your  eyes  which 
are  stamped  with  the  memory  of  some  one  or 
other  of  those  ‘  burning  and  shining  lights  ’ 
that  have  illuminated  the  atmosphere  of 
England  with  their  collective  splendour,  and 
made  it  visible  to  the  men  of  farthest  climates. 
Even  in  this  secluded  district, — which,  beau¬ 
tiful  as  it  is,  is  comparatively  little  known  or 
spoken  of  amongst  the  generality  of  English 
people,  —  how  many  literary  recollections 
surround  you  !  To  say  nothing  of  the  actors 
in  great  historical  scenes ;  the  Talbots, 
Shrewsburys,  Dudleys,  and  Bagots  of  former 
ages  ;  or  the  Ansons,  Vernons,  St.  Vincents, 
and  Pagets  of  the  later  and  present  ones  ; — 
in  this  county  were  born  those  excellent 
bishops  Hurd  and  Newton,  and  the  vene¬ 
rable  antiquary  and  herald,  Elias  Ashmole. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  quantity  of  taste  and 
knowledge  that  resides  in  the  best  classes  of 
society  hereabout,  we  have  to-day  passed  the 
houses  of  Thomas  Gisborne  and  Edward 
Cooper,  clergymen  who  have  done  honour  to 
their  profession  by  their  talents  and  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  their  sentiments.  In  that  antiquated 
Fauld  Iiall,  once  dwelt  old  Squire  Burton, 
the  brother  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some  part  of  that  remarkable  work  was  writ¬ 
ten  there.  By  that  Dove,  Izaak  Walton,  that 
pious  old  man,  that  lover  of  the  fields,  and 
historian  of  the  worthies  of  the  church,  used 
to  stroll  and  meditate,  or  converse  with  his 
friend  Charles  Cotton,  a  Staffordshire  man 
too.  In  the  woods  of  Wootton,  which  are 
very  visible  hence  by  daylight,  once  wandered 
a  very  different,  but  very  distinguished  per¬ 
son — the  wayward  Rousseau.  In  Uttoxeter, 
that  great,  but  ill-used  and  ill- understood 
astronomer,  Flamstead,  received  the  greater 
part  of  his  education  ;  and  from  Lichfield, 
the  spires  of  whose  cathedral  we  have  seen 
to-day,  went  out  Johnson  and  Garrick,  each 
to  achieve  supremacy  in  his  own  track  of 
distinction.  And  there,  too,  lived  Anna 
Seward,  who,  with  all  her  egotism  and  faults 
of  taste,  was  superior  to  the  women  of  her 
age,  and  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  amongst 
the  very  first  the  dawning  fame  of  Southey 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“  If  this  comparatively  obscure  district  can 
thus  boast  of  having  given  birth  or  abode  to 
so  many  influential  intellects,  what  shall  not 
England — entire  and  glory-crowned  England  ? 
And  who  shall  not  feel  proud  to  own  himself 


of  its  race  and  kindred;  and,  if  he  can  but 
secure  for  himself  a  moderate  portion  of  its 
common  goods,  be  happy  to  live  and  die  in 
it!” 

Zoological  Gardens.  —  The  number  of 
visiters  to  the  Menagerie  during  June,  was 
64,747,  from  whom  the  sum  of  2,4 1 4/.  2 s. 
was  received,  this  exceeding  by  1,000/.  the 
sum  that  had  been  received  the  corresponding 
month  in  the  last  year.  During  one  week 
alone,  the  receipts  were  719/-  18s.,  which  is 
a  greater  sum  than  has  been  paid  for  admis¬ 
sions  in  the  same  time  since  the  first  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  society  ;  and  this  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  funds  was  owing  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  giraffes. 

Sleep. — A  learned  man  in'  Belfast,  has 
discovered  (he  says)  c:  a  method  by  which, 
without  the  use  of  drug  or  medicine,  any 
person  may  fall  into  a  tranquil  sleep  in  the 
space  of  a  minute.”  We  hope  there  is  no 
mistake  in  the  invention,  and  look  forward 
with  impatience  to  the  next  Irish  arrival  for 
a  copy  of  the  “  directions”  which  we  shall 
rejoice  to  communicate  to  the  restless  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hobart  Town. — Hobart 
Town  Courier. 

The  Boston  Mercantile  Journal  states  that 
a  clergyman  from  the  country  who  undertook 
to  officiate  in  one  of  their  churches  in  that 
city,  absolutely  fell  asleep  in  the  pulpit,  and 
kept  the  congregation  in  suspense  about  half 
an  hour  before  he  got  through  his  nap. 

Deaths  at  the  Zoological  Gardens . — In 
the  years  from  January  1833  to  1835,  the 
number  of  deaths  among  the  carnivora  was 
21,  whilst  from  the  last  period  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  June,  there  were  36  ;  the  total,  in¬ 
cluding  7  lions,  5  wolves,  4  tigers,  4chittahs, 
2  jaguars,  3  ocelots,  &c. 

Newspaper  Statistics. — In  Spain  there 
are  12  newspapers,  in  Portugal  1'/,  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  36,  in  Belgium  62,  in  Denmark  80, 
in  Austria  82,  in  Russia  and  Poland  84,  in 
Holland  150,  in  Great  Britain  274,  in  Prus¬ 
sia  2b8,  in  the  other  Germanic  States  305, 
in  Australia  9,  in  Africa  12,  in  Asia  27,  and 
in  America  1,138.  The  total  number  of 
newspapers  published  in  Europe  is  2,148. — 
German  Paper. 

Tire  Strada  di  Toledo  at  Naples  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  noisiest  place  in  the  world. 
“  Conceive,  (says  a  recent  tourist,)  the  effect 
of  a  thousand  postmen’s  bells  ringing  at  once, 
and  all  day  long,  and  you  will  attain  some 
notion  of  the  music  of  the  Strada  di  Toledo.” 

LONDON :  Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House);  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen — Agent  in  PARIS, 
G.1V.M.  REYNOLDS,  French,  English,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Library,  55,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin.  —  In 
FRANC  FORT,  CHARLES  JUGEL. 
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ADDISONIANA. 

The  vignettes  on  the  preceding  page  are  in¬ 
teresting  Illustrations  of  the  life  of  our  cele¬ 
brated  British  Essayist,  who,  by  his  writings, 
raised  the  literary  character  “  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fame.” 

The  first  Engraving  shows  the  parsonage- 
house  at  Milston,  near  Ambresbury,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  where  Addison  was  born  May  1,  1672. 
His  father  was,  at  this  time,  rector  of  Milston, 
the  living  of  which  place  was  worth  about 
120/.  per  annum  ;  but  he  eventually  obtained 
the  deanery  of  Lichfield.  Appearing  weak 
and  unlikely  to  live,  the  infant  Addison  was 
christened  on  the  day  of  his  birth ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  laid  out  for  dead  as  soon  as 
he  was  born.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Naish,  at 
Ambresbury  ;  but  was  soon  removed  to  Salis¬ 
bury,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Taylor ;  and 
thence  to  the  grammar-school  at  Lichfield, 
in  16S3,  in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth 
year;  when  his  father  being  made  dean  of 
Lichfield,  naturally  carried  his  family  to  his 
new  residence  there.  Of  this  interval,  Addi¬ 
son’s  biographers  have  given  no  account ;  but 
Dr.  Johnson  refers  to  a  story  of  a  barring  out, 
told  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  by  Andrew 
Corbet,  of  Shropshire,  who  had  it  from  Mr. 
Pigot,  his  uncle.  The  master,  when  Pigot 
was  a  schoolboy,  was  barred  out  at  Lichfield, 
and  the  whole  operation,  as  he  said,  was 
planned  and  conducted  by  Addison.  From 
Lichfield,  Addison  was  removed  to  the  Charter 
House,  where  he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies 
under  the  care-  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  contracted 
that  intimacy  with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which 
their  joint  labours  have  so  effectually  recorded. 
To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  the 
story  of  the  barring-out,  Dr.  Johnson  in¬ 
quired  when  Addison  was  sent  to  the  Charter 
House  ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  Founder’s  benefaction,  there  is 
no  account  preserved  of  his  admission. 

The  second  Illustration  is  Bilton  House, 
at  the  village  of  Bilton,  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  Rugby,  in  Warwickshire.  This 
substantial  mansion  was  purchased  by  Addi¬ 
son,*  in  the  year  1711,  for  the  sum  of 
10,000/.,  in  which  purchase  he  was  assisted 
by  his  brother,  Gulstone  Addison,  Esq.,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Fort  St.  George,  at  Madras.f  It 
appears  probable  that  Addison  bought  this 
estate  as  a  lure  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 

*  Of  William  Boughton,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of 
tlie  Boughtons  of  Lawford,  who  became  possessors 
of  the  manor  of  Bilton,  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

+  Somervile  addressed  some  elegant  lines  to  Addisou 
on  this  purchase  :  one  of  the  couplets  is  referred  to 
by  Johnson,  as  being  written  with  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy  of  praise ;  and  as  exhibiting  one  of  those 
happy  strokes  that  are  seldom  attained.  Somervile’s 
family  was  the  first  in  Warwickshire,  where  lie  was 
distinguished  as  “a  poet,  a  gentleman,  and  a  skilful 
and  useful  Justice  of  the  Peace.” — See  Johnson’s 
Life  of  him,  Poets,  vol.  iii.,  p.  101,  12mo.  1793. 


whom  he  married  in  1716  and  he  resided 
much  here  during  the  brief  period  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  event.  After  Addison’s  decease, 
the  Countess  was  often  at  Bilton  ;  and,  on 
her  death,  the  estate  devolved  on  her  daughter 
by  Mr.  Addison,  who  lived  at  Bilton  through 
the  long,  remaining  portion  of  her  life,  and 
died  here  in  the  year  3  797- 

Bilton  House  is  a  spacious  but  irregular 
mansion,  mainly  built  in  the  Italianized  style 
of  architecture,  which  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  James  I. ;  and  it  was,  probably,  erected 
by  the  Boughton  family,  soon  after  they  had 
acquired  possession  of  the  manors.  The  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  mansion  consist  of  a  lower 
range  of  building,  the  windows  of  which 
look  towards  the  gardens ;  which  part  of  the 
edifice  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  probably  by 
Addison,  when  preparing  the  seat  for  the 
reception  of  its  titled  mistress.  The  grounds 
adjoining  the  house  are  entered  by  large  iron 
gates,  which  lead  to  the  house  porch.  The 
situation  of  the  mansion  is  delightfully  re¬ 
tired  ;  and  the  windows  of  the  principal 
rooms  command  picturesque  prospects.  How 
congenial  such  a  retreat  must  have  been  to 
the  mind  of  Addison,  may  be  inferred  from 
his  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  as  shown  in  the 
two  letters  written  by  him  to  his  future  son- 
in-law,  and  already  quoted  in  the  Mirror. § 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  a  few  years 
since,  the  furniture  used  by  Addison  remained 
at  Bilton  ;  and  the  pictures  partly  selected  by 
his  judgment,  or  procured  as  a  tribute  to  his 
feelings,  yet  ornamented  the  walls,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  same  stations  as  when  Addison  was 
wont  to  pause  and  admire  them.  “  Seldom,” 
adds  our  informant,  {:  has  the  residence  of  a 
poet  had  the  fortune  to  be  so  preserved  for 
the  gratification  of  posterity but  we  fear 
that  the  sanctity  of  genius  has  not  maintain¬ 
ed  the  whole  place  to  this  moment. 

Many  of  the  pictures  at  Bilton  deserve 
notice  from  intrinsic  merit  of  execution ;  inde¬ 
pendently  of  curiosity  concerning  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  collection  that  once  belonged  to 
such  a  man  as  Addison.  The  most  valuable 
pictures  are  portraits,  many  of  which  were 
introduced  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
Others  of  Vandyck,  Van  Somer,  Lely,  &c., 
were  purchased  by  Addison.  Among  the 
portraits  are  two  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick;, 
one  of  Miss  Addison,  the  Essayist’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  when  a  child ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Addison’s  son-in-law ;  Sir  Thomas  Myddle- 
ton,  the  Countess  of  Warwick’s  father ;  Mr.. 
Secretary  Cragjrs,  to  whom  Addison  dedi¬ 
cated  his  works  a  few  days  before  his  death 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ; 
Prince  Rupert;  Lord  Halifax;  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  who  was  beheaded  ;  Admiral,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  the  poet  Dryden. 

t  See  Minor,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  263. 

§  See  Vol.  xxiv.,  p.  405. 
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The  gardens  adjoining  the  mansion  are  in 
quaint  style,  corresponding  with  the  mansion. 
They  are  especially  stocked  with  long  and 
massy  hedges  of  yew,  and  seats  with  sombre 
screens  of  yew.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
grounds  is  a  long  walk,  still  termed  Addison’s 
Walk,  often  the  retreat  of  that  master-mind, 
when  he  loved  to  be  alone.  Its  scenery 
yields  aid  to  meditative  melancholy :  its 
seclusion  was  formerly  deepened  by  lines  of 
trees,  among  which  were  some  Spanish  oaks, 
raised  by  Addison  from  acorns  given  him  by 
Secretary  Craggs  ;  but,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Miss  Addison,  many  of  these  trees  were 
cut  down.  At  the  same  time,  a  pretty  flower- 
garden  Avas  destroyed ;  the  hermitage  has 
since  sunk  into  ruin.  But  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  has  lost  none  of  its  pensiveness,  as  the 
gentle  range  of  hills,  and  the  Gothic  spire  of 
the  village  church,  testify. 

The  interior  of  this  church  is  plain,  and 
divided  by  an  open-work  stone  screen.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  Boughton  family  are  interred  here  ; 
and  in  the  chancel  lie  the  remains  of  Miss 
Addison  ;  but,  a  ferv  years  since,  her  place  of 
sepulture  Avas  uninscribed  by  gratitude  or 
affection. 

By  the  way,  in  An  Historical  Essay  on 
Mr.  Addison ,  printed  in  1 7^3,  but  not  pub¬ 
lished,  the  writer*  says  :  “  Addison’s  daugh¬ 
ter  by  Lady  Warwick  is  still  alive,  and  un¬ 
married.  She  lives  at  Bilton,  near  Rugby, 
and  is  almost  old  enough  to  be  superannuated. 
Mr.  Symonds,  (the  Cambridge  professor  of 
modern  history,)  sarv  her  tAvo  summers  ago, 
and  says  she  enjoys  an  income  of  more  than 
1,2004  a  year.  Indeed,  by  all  accounts,  she 
Avas  not  a  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter: 

But  careless  now  of  fortune,  fame,  or  fate, 

Perhaps  forgets  that  Addison  was  great.” 

By  Miss  Addison,  the  Bilton  estate  Avas  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Hon.  John  Simpson. 

For  the  first  of  the  previous  Engravings, 
our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Smith’s  treasurable  Facsimiles  of  Autogra- 
phical ,  Historical,  and  Literary  Curiosities , 
Part  III. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

REPORT  OR  THE  COMMITTEE. 

[  W e  are  indebted  for  the  early  transmission  of 
the  following  document  to  the  kindness  of  a 
gentleman,  Avho,  for  three  years  past,  has  toiled 
incessantly  for  its  object — the  better  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  British  Museum. 
This  Report  of  these  Resolutions  was  brought 
up,  and  read  on  Thursday  night,  July  14.] 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  great  accessions 
which  have  been  made  of  late  to  the  Collec¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  public, 
render  it  expedient  to  revise  the  Establish- 

*  Thomas  Tycrs.Esq.,  son  of  Jonathan  Tyers,  the 
celebrated  proprietor  of  Vauxhall  Gardens. 
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ment  of  the  Institution,  with  a  vieAv  to  place 
it  upon  a  scale  more  commensurate  with,  and. 
better  adapted  to,  the  present  state  and  future 
prospects  of  the  Museum. 

2.  That  this  Committee  do  not  recommend 
any  interference  with  the  Family  Trustees. 

3.  That  though  the  number  of  Official 
Trustees  may  appear  unnecessarily  large,  and 
though  practically  most  of  them  rarely,  if 
ever  attend,  yet  no  inconvenience  has  been 
alleged  to  have  arisen  from  the  number ;  yet 
if  any  Act  of  the  Legislature  should  ulti¬ 
mately  be  found  necessary,  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  this  class  of  Trustees  might  not  be 
unadvisable. 

4.  That  the  Committee  think  it  very  desi¬ 
rable  that  the  existing  elected  Trustees  should 
take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  some  of  those 
whose  attendance  has  been  the  most  infre¬ 
quent,  might  not  be  Avilling  to  resign  their 
Trusteeships. — That,  in  future,  any  Trustee 
hereafter  to  be  elected,  not  giving  personal 
attendance  at  the  Museum  for  a  period  to  be 
fixed,  is  expected  to  resign  ;  being,  hoAvever, 
re-eligible  upon  any  future  vacancy. 

5.  That  in  filling  up  vacancies  it  Avould  be 
desirable  that  the  electing  Trustees  should 
not  in  future  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  an 
opportunity  is  thus  afforded  them  of  occa¬ 
sionally  conferring  a  mark  of  distinction  upon 
men  of  eminence  in  literature,  science,  and 
art. 

6.  That  the  extension  of  the  Collections 
Avhich  has  taken  place,  and  the  still  greater 
extension  which  may  be  looked  for,  renders  a 
further  division  of  departments  necessary. 

7-  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  heads  of 
each  department  shall  meet  once  in  three 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Avith 
reference  to  any  matters  of  detail  relating  to 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Museum, 
Avhich  they  may  desire  jointly  to  submit  to 
the  Trustees  in  writing. 

8.  That  Avhenever  there  may  be  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Principal  Librarian,  or  in  that 
of  Secretary,  it  is  desirable  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  now  discharged  by  those 
officers  respectively,  including  the  Expendi- 
torship,  be  re-considered,  and  that  the  office 
of  Secretary  be  not  combined  Avitli  the  Keeper- 
ship  of  any  department. 

9.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  hours  during 
Avhich  the  Museum  shall  be  open  on  public 
days,  be  hereafter  from  ten  o’clock  until  seven 
throughout  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
and  August ;  and  that  the  Reading  Room  be 
opened  throughout  the  year  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

10.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  Museum 
be  hereafter  opened  during  the  Easter,  Whit¬ 
sun,  and  Christmas  Aveeks,  except  Sundays 
and  Christmas  Day. 

1 1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  Trustees 
should  revise  the  salaries  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  Avith  the  vieAv  of  ascertaining  Avhat 
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increase  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  Resolutions, 
as  well  as  of  obtaining  the  whole  time  and 
services  of  the  ablest  men,  independently  of 
any  remuneration  from  other  sources. 

12.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  heads  of 
departments  do  consult  together  as  to  the 
best  method  of  preparing  on  a  combined 
system,  an  improved  edition  of  the  Synopsis 
of  the  Museum ;  that  each  officer  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  part  which  is  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  control,  and  attach  his  signature  to  such 
part,  and  that  the  work  be  prepared  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  each  part  to  be  sold 
separately,  which  should  be  done  at  the  low¬ 
est  price  which  will  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
publication. 

13.  That  it  is  expedient  that  every  exertion 
should  be  made  to  complete  within  the 
shortest  time,  consistent  with  the  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  full  and  accurate  Catalogues 
of  all  the  Collections  in  the  Museum,  with  a 
view  to  print  and  publish  such  portions  of 
them  as  would  hold  out  expectations  of  even 
a  partial  sale. 

14.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  that  every  new  accession  to  the  Museum 
be  forthwith  registered  in  detail,  by  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  department,  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that 
each  head  of  a  department  do  make  an 
Annual  Report  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Acces¬ 
sions  within  the  year,  vouched  by  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  principal  Librarian,  of  desiderata, 
and  of  the  state  and  condition  of  his  own 
department. 

15.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means 
of  giving  to  the  public  a  facility  of  obtaining 
Casts  from  the  Statues,  Bronzes,  and  Coins, 
under  competent  superintendence,  and  at  as 
low  a  price  as  possible. 

J6.  That  the  Committee  are  well  aware 
that  many  of  the  alterations,  which  they  have 
suggested,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  ex¬ 
cept  by  increased  liberality  on  the  part  of 
Parliament,  both  with  respect  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Museum,  and  also  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
Collections  in  the  different  departments. 

17-  That  the  Committee,  in  the  alterations 
which  they  have  suggested,  do  not  mean  to 
convey  any  charge  against  the  Trustees,  or 
against  the  officers  of  the  Museum,  whose 
talents,  good  conduct,  and  general  and  scien¬ 
tific  acquirements,  are  universally  admitted  ; 
and  they  are  aware,  that  where  imperfections 
exist  in  the  Collections,  those  imperfections 
are  mainly  attributable  to  the  very  inadequate 
space,  hitherto  available  for  their  exhibition, 
and  to  the  limited  pecuniary  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Trustees  ;  and  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  present  state  of  the  British 
Museum,  compared  with  the  increasing  inte¬ 
rest  taken  in  it  by  all  classes  of  the  people, 


justifies  them  in  the  recommendations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  above  Resolutions. 

18.  That  the  Committee  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  Petition  presented  to  the 
House  by  Mr.  Charles  Tilt,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee,  which  Petition  prayed  for 
public  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  a  work 
from  the  Medals  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  having  taken  evidence  on  the  said  sub¬ 
ject,  consider  that  in  no  way  can  they  more 
satisfactorily  discharge  the  duty  confided  to 
them  by  the  reference  in  question,  than  by 
simply  laying  before  the  House  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence  so  taken. 

[The  public  will  see  with  regret  that  there 
is  not  to  be  any  Evening  Reading-room,  or 
Classed  Catalogue ;  at  least,  the  latter  is  to 
be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  Officers.] 


jftamuitf  anti  Cu3tom£. 


SHERIFF  OF  LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX. 

Among  the  numerous  mutations  which  time, 
in  its  revolutions,  is  constantly  producing, 
one  of  the  most  curious  is  the  extraordinary 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  the  important  office  of  sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex  is  held.  A  few 
years  since,  those  who  might  have  been 
elected  preferred  paying  a  fine  of  500/.  to 
the  chamberlain*  to  serving  the  office  ; 
while,  at  the  present  time,  citizens  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  are  found  competing  for  the 
honour.  The  following  curious  document, 
which  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  was  benefited  by  the  general  reluctance 
to  serve  the  office,  was  discovered  a  short 
time  since,  among  the  records  in  the  official 
custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Middle¬ 
sex.  It  is  a  return  made,  in  1764,  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Chamberlain  of  London,  of  the  amount  paid 
for  fines,  for  refusing  to  serve  the  office  of 
sheriff'  of  London  and  Middlesex  from  1 672 
to  1763,  both  inclusive.  The  sum  paid 
during  these  years  amounted  to  148,750/.; 
from  which  is  to  be  deducted  1 8,200/.  which 
was  repaid  to  persons  who  afterwards  took 
upon  themselves  the  office,  leaving  a  balance 
of  130,550/.  in  favour  of  the  City  of  London. 
These  funds  were  applied  in  the  following 
manner: — From  1672  to  1730,  to  help  to 
defray  the  exigencies  of  the  City,  60,550/. ; 
from  1730  to  1757,  towards  building  the 
Mansion  House,  5y,200/. ;  and  from  1757  to 
1763,  towards  building  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
10,800/.  The  return  also  gives  the  amount 
received  in  each  year,  which  varies  consider¬ 
ably  ;  for  in  1688,  it  was  10,700/.;  and  in 
1734,  it  was  14,800/.:  in  some  years  it  was 
as  low  as  400/.:  in  others  it  amounted  to 

*  Mr.  Tegg  paid,  a  few  days  since,  the  fine  of 
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between  1,000/.  and  6,000/. ;  and  in  twenty- 
five  years  there  were  not  any  fines. — W.G.C. 


FREEDOM  DAY  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

The  following  singular  observance  takes 
place  annually  at  Plymouth  : — In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  mayor  elect,  the  mayor,  and  a  number 
of  gentlemen  on  horseback  ride  round  the 
bounds  of  the  borough,  and  from  thence  to 
Freedom  Field.  On  their  return,  they  dis¬ 
mount  on  the  parade,  and  walk  to  the  Barbi¬ 
can,  where  they  receive  the  two  head  freedom 
boys,  who  have  in  the  mean  time  been  in¬ 
specting  the  boundary  by  water  ;  to  each  of 
whom  they  give  a  cuff  on  the  head,  saying, 
u  Remember  this,  and  be  a  sober  citizen 
after  which  they  bestow  a  piece  of  silver  to 
cure  the  blow.  They  next  proceed  to  the 
Hoe,  to  inspect  the  stones  erected  on  the 
decision  of  its  being  the  property  of  the 
corporation.  Buns  and  wine  are  then  handed 
round  to  a  select  party ;  after  which  the 
populace  are  regaled  with  a  scramble  for 
apples  and  tough  cakes.  W.G.  C. 


AFRICA. 

As  soon  as  the  tents  were  pitched  at  night, 
(says  Captain  Owen,)  the  natives  took  the 
poles  with  which  they  impelled  the  boats, 
and  sticking  them  in  the  ground,  across  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  wove  mats  between 
them,  thus  forming  a  screen  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  the  chilling  night- breeze.  Be¬ 
neath  this  shelter,  which  they  made  to  slope 
over  them,  a  fire  was  kindled,  around  which 
they  huddled  together  in  various  postures,, 
warming  themselves  thoroughly  for  the  night, 
and  taking  red-hot  embers  in  their  hands 
without  appearing  to  feel  any  other  sensation 
than  that  of  a  pleasing  warmth.  Whilst 
cooking  their  supper  of  grass-porridge,  in 
earthen  pipkins,  they  sat  crouching  over  the 
fire  in  the  highest  good  humour,  loud  in 
their  mirth,  and  presenting  a  most  gratifying 
appearance  of  contentment  and  cheerfulness  ; 
in  fact,  the  little  encampment,  from  the  time 
of  its  forming  until  midnight,  was  one  con¬ 
tinued  scene  of  festivity.  They  slept  in  the 
following  curious  manner  :  each  had  a  large 
sack,  in  which,  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself 
inclined  to  repose,  he  coiled  himself  up  ; 
and  the  ludicrous  scene  was  thus  often  ex¬ 
hibited,  of  two  sacks  in  deep  and  earnest 
conversation,  no  motion  whatever  indicating 
their  living  contents.  This  plan  was  adopted 
to  escape  the  annoying  bites  of  the  mos¬ 
quitos.  W.  G.  C. 


BURIAL  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

One  of  the  curiosities  which  all  strangers 
should  see  on  visiting  New  Orleans,  (says 
Mr.  Hamilton,)  is  the  public  burying  ground, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  city.  It  is  simply 
a  portion  of  the  surrounding  swamp  ;  and 


though  very  extensive  is  not  found  too  large 
for  the  interment  of  the  population.  There  are 
always  a  number  of  graves,  of  different  sizes, 
kept  open  on  speculation.  There  is  a  sort  of 
lurking  prejudice  acquired  from  habit,  in 
favour  of  being  buried  in  dry  ground,  which 
is  called  into  full  action  by  a  sight  of  this 
New  Orleans  cemetery.  The  spade  cannot 
penetrate  even  a  few  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  without  finding  water,  and  considerable 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  sinking  the  cof¬ 
fins,  since  the  whole  neighbourhood  could 
not  furnish  a  stone  the  size  of  an  orange. 
There  is  something  so  offensive  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  in  the  whole  process,  and  in  the 
idea  [of  being  devoured  by  the  crawfish, 
which  burrow  in  myriads,  that  the  richer  sort 
of  people  generally  prefer  being  kept  above 
the  level,  both  of  ground  and  water,  in  little 
buildings  like  ovens,  composed  of  birch  and 
plaster,  without  any  kind  of  ornament. 

W.  G.  C. 


£I)e  flatuvaltet. 

THE  BONITO. 

Specimens  of  the  bonito  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  taken  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stewart ;  and  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
according  to  Dr.  Scouler  Jenyns,  in  his  va¬ 
luable  Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Animals, 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  these  instances, 
the  Scomber  Relamys  be  intended,  or  the 
Scomber  Sarc/a  of  Cuvier,  which  has  been 
also  called  bonito.  Dr.  Scouler,  however,  has 
since  stated  it  as  positive,  that  the  fish  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  was  certainly  the  Scomber 
Relamys  ;  and  adds,  “  the  specimen  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Andersonian  Museum  of 
Glasgow,  where  an  examination  of  it  will 
remove  all  doubt  on  the  question.  The  spe¬ 
cimen  was  purchased  in  the  market,  and  was 
in  a  perfectly  fresh  state ;  so  that  I  could  not 
be  imposed  upon  as  to  the  place  where  it  was 
captured.  I  may  add  that  having  seen  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bonitos  in  the  tropical  seas,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  I  should  commit  any  mistake  in 
a  matter  so  simple.” — Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ix.327. 


WHITE  BAIT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society  of  Edinburgh,  March  12, 
1836,  specimens  of  this  celebrated  little  fish, 
(Clupea  alba ,  of  Yarrell,)  obtained  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Parnell, 
who  observed  it  also  plentiful  at  the  stake- 
nets  at  South  Queensferry.  “  It  is  likewise 
common  at  Kincardine,  being  constantly 
entangled  in  the  sprat  or  garvey-herring 
cruives,  but  hitherto  neglected  on  account  of 
its  diminutive  size.  If  the  Scottish  fisher¬ 
men  were  taught  to  discriminate  the  white 
bait,  and  were  encouraged  to  send  it  in  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  Edinburgh  market,  they  might 
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find  it  a  new  source  of  income,  equal  or  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  spurling  or  smelt  fishery.  The 
most  obvious  marks  consist  in  the  very  small 
size,  the  white  bait  of  the  Forth  seldom 
exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in  length  ;  in 
the  brilliant  whiteness  of  i+s  sides  ;  in  the 
hody  being  thinner,  or  more  compressed  ;  and 
in  the  head  being  proportionably  longer  than 
in  the  garvey-herring,  or  in  the  fry  of  the 
common  herring.” — Magazine  of  Natural 
History ,  ix.  p.  3 19. 


FLOWERS  CLOSING  DURING  THE  DARKNESS 
CAUSED  BY  THE  LATE  ECLIPSE. 

An  article  on  the  opening  and  closing  of 
flowers  at  particular  times  is  published  in  the 
Mirror ,  xxvi.,  213.  Somewhat  connected 
with  it,  is  Dr.  Sigmond’s  statement,  at  the 
Medico-botanical  Society,  May  25,  1836, 

respecting  the  crocus  during  the  late  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  May  15;  the  doctor 
remarked  that  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
most  obscured,  the  flower  of  the  crocus,  a 
very  delicate  index  of  light,  began  to  close 
immediately  it  was  diminished,  and  assumed 
every  appearance  of  what  Linnaeus  terms  the 
sleep  of  plants.  J.  H.  F. 


DAVID  DOUGLAS. 

A  notice  of  the  discoveries  made  by  this 
celebrated  naturalist,  and  an  account  of  his 
recent  lamentable  death,  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Mirror,  (See  vols.  xxvi.,  248  ;*  xxvii., 
194).  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  stating 
that  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  for  the  present  month, 
(July,)  it  is  announced  that  “  the  Perth 
Horticultural  Society  have  determined  on 
erecting  a  monument  io  the  memory  of  this 
celebrated  botanical  collector,  alike  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  number  of  valuable,  hardy 
plants  which  he  has  introduced  to  British 
gardens,  and  by  his  appalling  and  much  to 
be  lamented  death.  The  monument  is  to  be 
placed  in  his  native  village  of  Scone,  in  Perth¬ 
shire  ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  Perth  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  to  place  it  in  a  piece  of 
ground  sufficiently  large  to  contain  full  sized 
specimens  of  all  the  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs, 
which  he  introduced ;  a  truly  grand  and 
appropriate  idea.”  To  carry  this  into  effect, 
gardeners  and  amateurs  are  solicited  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  For  further  details  see  the  Gardener' s 
Magazine  for  this  month.  J.  H.  F. 

*  The  article  first  referred  to  is  only  to  be  found  in 
tlie  second  issue  of  No.  743  of  the  Mirror,  for  an  in¬ 
junction  having  been  obtained  against  our  repub¬ 
lication  of  an  article  on  Algiers  in  our  Jirst  issue  of 
that  number,  it  was  withdrawn  in  our  second  issue, 
and  in  its  stead  were  substituted  five  communica¬ 
tions,  entitled  Military  Anecdotes  ;  Human  Skulls 
of  Unusual  Thickness,  and  Brains  of  Unusual 
Weight ;  the  Capibara ;  Two-legged  Pigs ;  and 
David  Douglas.  The  number  containing  these 
articles  may  be  had  of  the  publisher. 


aiisrfut  aiits. ' 


THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

This  stupendous  undertaking  is  proceeding 
slowly  but  steadily  towards  completion  ;  nor 
has  any  serious  obstruction  occurred  since  the 
works  were  re-opened.  The  men  work  night 
land  day;  there  are  three  sets  of  men  em¬ 
ployed,  which  relieve  each  other  every  eight 
hours.  Each  set  consists  of  112  men,  and 
there  are  several  supernumeraries  ready  to 
supply  any  casual  vacancy.  During  the  eight 
hours  of  work,  they  are  allowed  only  a  single 
half  hour  for  refreshment,  which  is  brought 
to  them  on  the  spot.  The  wages  paid  are 
high,  as  much  as  40s.  and  45s.  per  week ; 
and  hence  the  engineer  is  enabled  to  com¬ 
mand  the  services  of  first-rate  bricklayers. 
The  men  are  not  called  upon  to  perform 
task-work :  all  that  is  required  is,  that  they 
keep  steadily  at  work,  and  that  the  bricks  be 
laid  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  The  cement 
furnished  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  only 
about  a  barrel  of  fine  sand  being  used  to  100 
barrels  of  cement.  The  concrete  thus  formed 
hardens  very  rapidly,  and  within  two  hours 
after  any  new  work  is  completed,  its  solidity 
is  put  to  a  very  severe  test.  The  overseers 
go  round  with  hammers  of  fourteen  pounds 
weight,  with  which  each  separate  brick  is 
struck  a  hard  blow.  If  the  cement,  yields  so 
as  to  disclose  the  smallest  fissure  between  the 
bricks,  the  workman  is  immediately  called 
back  to  repair  the  defect,  and  is,  besides, 
fined  one  shilling  to  the  sick  fund.  If  the 
brick  shakes  in  its  place  on  being  struck, 
nothing  but  a  special  plea  in  excuse  can  save 
the  workman  from  an  immediate  discharge. 
With  every  exertion,  from  its  peculiar  nature, 
the  work  is  unavoidably  tedious  and  slow. 
It  is  considered  a  good  piece  of  work  when, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  shield 
can  be  advanced  nine  inches.  The  shield 
contains  thirty-six  boxes,  and  the  work  is 
being  simultaneously  carried  on  in  each,  so 
that  the  pushing  forward  the  shield  can  only 
take  place  when  the  work  of  the  arch  is 
perfected  to  the  extent  from  the  bases  to  the 
keystone.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a 
whole  day  is  occupied  in  the  mere  work  of 
pushing  forward  the  shield.  The  extent  of 
archway  perfected  is  above  620  feet,  and 
what  remains  to  be  done  is  about  1,200  feet; 
but,  of  this  extent,  a  large  portion  being 
beyond  low-water  mark,  and  through  a  solid 
stratum  of  earth,  can  be  carried  forward 
without  such  extreme  caution  as  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  part  of  the  work,  through  a  loose,  sandy 
soil,  and  under  the  very  centre  of  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  is  indispensably  necessary.  — 
Morning  Chronicle. 
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-Popular  iHnttqutttes’. 


ANCIENT  WATCH. 

At  the  present  time,  all  persons  who  can 
afford  the  purchase,  invariably  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  a  watch ;  but  few  among  them  know 
any  thing  of  their  early  history  and  appear¬ 
ance,  and  still  more  limited  is  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  one  of  these  rarities.  u  To  each  and  all” 
of  the  beforementioned  parties,  the  engraving 
of  an  antique  watch  above  must  be  of  inter¬ 
est,  if  only  by  contrast  with  those  carried  in 
their  own  pockets. 

This  pretty  little  curiosity,  once  in  the 
possession  of  a  friend  of  mine,  is  of  silver, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut ;  and 
might  be  closed  by  the  fingers  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  without  being  discoverable.  It 
is  shaped  like  a  tulip,  the  outer  case  being 
divided  into  three  equal  compartments,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  sort  of  leaf  on  a  roughly 
chased  groundwork,  and  looking  as  unlike  a 
watch  as  possible.  These  leaves  open  a  little 
at  the  bottom  of  the  watch,  and  disclose  a 
small  spring,  which,  on  being  pressed,  pushes 
up  the  lid,  disclosing  the  dial-plate,  contained 
within  a  circular  border ;  the  space  between 
which  and  the  outer,  oval  boundary  of  the 
face,  is  filled  by  ornamental  flower  work.  In 
the  centre  of  the  dial-plate,  within  the 
figures,  the  rose  and  thistle  are  entwined, 
which  would  seem  to  fix  the  date  of  its  con¬ 
struction  to  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  to 
this  era  it  may  be,  undoubtedly,  ascribed. 
Watches  were  worn  at  this  period  hung  round 
the  neck  by  a  chain,  and  the  silver  one  used 
for  this  purpose  was  still  remaining  attached 
to  the  one  shown  above. 

Watches  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  George  III.  had  one  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  which  belonged  to  Robert  Bruce,  who 
began  his  reign  in  1305,  and  died  in  1328* 
The  genuineness  of  this  relic  has,  however, 
been  much  doubted. 

The  earliest  watches  were  egg-shaped,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  invented  at  Nu¬ 
remberg.  The  Rev.  Mark  Noble  describes 
an  ancient  one  made  in  Holland,  which  he 
was  possessed  of  when  a  schoolboy,  and 
which  he  pulled  to  pieces  to  make  the  wheels 
into  whirligigs.  He  says,  “  It  was  very 
small,  and  in  silver  cases,  with  a  catgut 
string  instead  of  a  chain  ;  and  it  required 
to  be  wound  up  every  twelve  hours.”  Huy¬ 
gens,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
was  the  first  who  invented  those  watches  that 
went  without  strings  or  chains.  The  watch 
worn  by  Charles  I.,  still  preserved,  has  a 
catgut  string. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  watches  were 
introduced  into  England  from  the  Continent 

*  See  Mirror,  vol  xi„  p.  436. 


in  1577 ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Henry  VIII. 
had  a  watch,  which  Dr.  Derham,  in  his 
Artificial  Clocfcmaker ,  1714,  said  was  in 
order  at  that  time.  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
presented,  in  1572,  by  her  favourite  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  with  “  one  armelet,  or  shakell  of 
golde,  all  over  fairely  garnished  with  small 
diamondes,  and  fower  score  and  one  smaller 
peeces,  fullie  garnished  with  like  diamondes, 
and  hanging  theareat  a  roande  clocke  fullie 
garnished  with  diamondes,  and  an  appen¬ 
dant  of  diamondes  hanging  theareat.”f  By 
this  it  appears  that  watches  were  worn  more 
for  ostentation  than  use,  being  always  hung 
about  the  neck  in  the  manner  of  an  orna¬ 
ment,  a  practice  lately  revived,  and  so  much 
on  the  increase,  that  it  is  reckoned  un¬ 
fashionable  to  wear  them  in  the  watch  fob , 
which  will  soon  have  to  be  reckoned  among 
other  exploded  portions  of  the  dress  that 
were  ;  the  waistcoat  pocket  at  present  usurp¬ 
ing  its  office. 

Repeating  watches  were  in  use  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Ben  Jonson ;  in  his  comedy 
called  The  Staple  of  Neives,  act  i.,  scene  1, 
he  introduces  us  to  a  young,  extravagant 
heir,  who,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  first 
moment  of  his  majority,  “  drawes  foorth  his 
watch,  and  sets  it  on  the  table,”  exclaiming 
as  he  hears  the  happy  sounds  announcing 
his  one-and-twentieth  year : — 

’t  strikes  !  one,  two. 

Three,  four,  five,  six.  Inough,  inough,  deare  watch, 
Thy  pulse  hath  beate  inough.  Now  sleepe  and  rest 
Would  thou  couldst  make  the  time  to  doe  so  too  : 

I’ll  wind  thee  up  no  more.  The  houre  is  come 
So  long  expected  l 

In  Hollar’s  print  of  Summer,  (one  of  the 
four  female  half-lengths  representing  the 
Seasons,)  the  lady  has  a  watch  hanging  from 
her  girdle,  of  the  exact  shape  and  figure  of 
an  egg.  In  the  time  of  James  I.,  watches 
were  so  rarely  in  use,  that  it  was  deemed  a 
cause  of  suspicion  when  one  was  found  on 
Guido  Fawkes ;  and  Jonson,  in  the  Alche¬ 
mist,  tells  us  of  the  loan  of  one  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  occasion : — 

I  had  lent  my  watch  last  night  to  one 
That  dines  to-day  at  the  sheriff’s. 

During  the  next  thirty  years,  watches  had 
become  so  common,  that  a  character  in  the 
comedy  of  The  Antipodes,  published  in 
1638,  complains  that 

every  clerk  can  carry 
The  time  of  day  in  his  pocket. 

Respecting  the  early  price  of  watches,  little 
is  known;  but,  in  1643,  four  pounds  were 
paid  to  redeem  a  watch  taken  from  a  noble¬ 
man  in  battle. 

Barlow,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  is  said  to 
have  discovered  the  method  of  making  striking 
watches.  Derham,  in  his  Artificial  Clock- 

\  A  watch,  stated  to  have  been  made  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  to  be  seen  at  Windsor  a  few 
years  since. 
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maker  beforementioned,  says,  “  Barlow  had 
procured  a  patent  in  concert  with  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Allibone,  for  repeaters  ;  but 
Quare  making  one  at  the  same  time,  upon 
ideas  he  had  entertained  before  the  patent 
was  granted,  James  II.  tried  both,  and  giving 
the  preference  to  Quare’s,  it  was  notified  in 
the  Gazette.” 

The  identical  watch  made  by  Quare  and 
preferred  by  the  King,  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  John  Stanton,  of  Benwell,  near  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne  ;  when,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle ,  dated 
December  11,  1823,  he  gave  the  following 
description  of  it : — 

“  The  outer  case,  which  is  of  very  pure 
gold,  is  embossed  with  the  King’s  head  in  a 
medallion,  under  which,  on  the  right,  is 
Fame  in  the  clouds,  with  a  trumpet  at  her 
mouth,  which  is  held  in  her  left  hand ;  in 
her  right  is  a  wreath,  which  she  is  raising  as 
if  to  crown  him.  On  the  left  are  two  winged 
boys  supporting  the  royal  crown  ;  under 
them,  a  tower  and  fortifications,  on  which  a 
Hag  is  flying ;  under  all,  is  the  sea  running 
close  up  to  a  fort,  and  on  the  sea  is  a  ship 
under  sail :  this  case  is  also  beautifully  en¬ 
graved  and  pierced  with  scrollwork,  orna¬ 
mented  with  cannon,  mortars,  shot,  shells, 
kettle-drums,  colours,  and  other  trophies  of 
war,  and  with  crowns,  sceptres,  and  other 
emblems  of  royalty. 

“  The  face  is  of  gold,  with  black  Roman 
letters  for  the  hours,  and  figures  tor  the 
minutes.  In  the  centre  is  a  piece  of  pierced 
work,  in  gold,  upon  blue  steel,  representing 
the  letters  J.  R.  R.  J.  combined  so  as  to 
appear  like  an  ornamental  scroll,  above 
which  is  the  royal  crown. 

“The  box  is  exquisitely  pierced  with  scroll¬ 
work,  intermixed  with  birds  and  flowers  ; 
about  the  hinge  is  engraved  a  landscape, 
with  a  shepherd  sitting  under  a  tree  playing 


upon  a  pipe,  with  a  dog  at  his  feet,  and 
houses,  trees,  &c.,  in  the  distance. 

“  On  the  back  of  the  box,  two  circular 
lines  are  drawn,  between  which  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  : — “  James  II.  gloria  Deo  in 
excelsis  sine  pretio  redimimini,  mala  lege 
ablatum  bno.  Regi  restituitur.”  Within  the 
circle  described  within  the  inner  line,  is  en¬ 
graved  a  figure  of  Justice  in  the  clouds, 
reclining  upon  her  left  elbow,  the  hand  hold¬ 
ing  the  scales ;  in  her  right  hand  is  a 
sceptre,  with  which  she  points  to  three  bishops 
beneath  her,  with  an  altar  before  them.  On 
one  side  of  the  altar  is  the  Tower  of  London, 
with  a  group  of  twenty-six  men  carrying 
bags,  (I  presume,  intended  to  represent 
money.)  On  the  other  side  is  a  view  of  the 
City  of  London  in  perspective,  and  a  group 
of  twenty-nine  men  carrying  similar  bags,  of 
which  there  are  several  more  lying  in  the 
foreground  ;  under  all,  a  lion  and  a  lamb  are 
lying  together. 

“  The  watch  is  considerably  thicker  than, 
but  otherwise  not  much  above,  the  common 
size,  and  every  part  of  the  engraving  beau¬ 
tiful  and  distinct.  It  goes  accurately,  and 
is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

“  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  even 
with  a  king,  the  flattery  contained  on  the 
cases,  might  have  no  little  influence  in  de¬ 
ciding  his  Majesty  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  construction  of  Quare’s  repeater.”* 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark, 
that  the  Engraving  of  the  above  ancient 
watch  is  delineated  on  a  scale  of  three-fourths 
of  the  original  size.  F.  W.  Faikholt. 

*  Quare  died  on  the  19tli  of  March,  1725,  aged  75. 
lie  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  were 
his  predecessors  Graham  and  the  celebrated  Tom- 
piou,  who  was  originally  a  blacksmith,  and  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  gained  great  fame  by  his 
improvement  on  the  rude  watches  of  the  period; 
perfecting  the  double  balance  in  1675,  which  was 
originally  invented  by  Robert  Hooke  in  1658. 
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A  PROMENADE  IN  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS, 
regent's  PARK. 

{Abridged  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  just 'published.') 

As  we  walk  along  the  terrace  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  suburban  views  to  be  any¬ 
where  seen,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  while 
“  the  sweet  south  ”  is  wafted  over  the  flowery 
bank  musical  with  bees,  whose  hum  is  min¬ 
gled  with  the  distant  roar  of  the  great  city. 
Look  at  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  scene. 
We  do  not  set  ourselves  up  as  eulogists  of 
Nash,  who  had  his  faults ;  but  let  his  ene¬ 
mies  —  ay,  and  his  friends  too,  for  there  are 
many  that  worshipped  him  when  living  who 
do  not  spare  his  memory  now  that  he  is  laid 
in  the  narrow  house — say  what  they  will,  if 
Nash  had  never  done  anything  beyond  laying 
out  St.  James’s  Park  and  the  picturesque 
ground  before  us,  he  would,  in  our  opinion, 
have  atoned  for  a  multitude  of  sins. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  bears. 
There  they  are,  with  their  uncouth  gestures 
and  clumsy  activity,  living  together  amicably 
enough,  save  when  an  occasional  growl  pro¬ 
claims  a  difference  of  opinion,  arising  from 
the  monopoly  by  some  crafty  aspirant  more 
ambitious  than  his  neighbours,  of  the  head 
of  the  pole — a  monopoly  the  more  irritating, 
inasmuch  as  that  elevation  generally  leads  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  good  things  in  the 
power  of  a  generous  public  to  bestow.  Even 
the  cunning  chisel  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwar- 
dine’s  sculptor  could  not  have  represented  a 
greater  variety  of  attitudes ;  their  “  postures,” 
indeed,  are  “  stranger  ”  and  “  more  than  ever 
Herald  drew  ’em.”  Mark,  too,  the  shrewd 
expression  of  their  11  pinky  eyes,”  justifying 
the  assertion  repeated  from  the  days  of  Aris¬ 
totle  down  to  those  of  Washington  Irving’s 
ranger,  that  “  the  bears  is  the  knowingest 
varmint  for  finding  out  a  bee  tree  in  the  world. 
— They’ll  gnaw  for  a  day  together  at  the 
trunk,  till  they  make  a  hole  big  enough  to 
get  in  their  paws,  and  then  they’ll  haul  out 
honey,  bees  and  all.”  We  have  heard  some 
complain  that  the  grisly  bear*  in  the  den 
below  has  no  pole  to  climb ;  hut  if  he  had 
one  he  would  not  climb,  if  all  tales  he  true, 
for  that  accomplishment,  it  is  asserted,  leaves 
him  with  his  early  youth.  The  gigantic 
species  here  confined  has  been  known  in  its 
native  wilds  to  kill  and  drag  away  a  full 
grown  bison  bull,f  weighing  upwards  of  a 
thousand  pounds. 

Descending  the  slope  that  skirts  the  lawn 
on  which  the  black  swan,};  no  longer  a  rara 
avis,  has  twice  made  her  nest,  and  now  re¬ 
joices  in  her  two  cygnets ;  and  where  the 

*  Ursus  ferox. 

+  Bison  Americanus,  the  buffalo  of  the  Americans, 
t  Cygnus  atratiis. 


New  Holland  goose  §  has  hatched  and  brought 
up  her  young  ;  let  us — after  a  glance  at  the 
wild  fowl  with  which  its  green  carpet  is 
dotted,  and  the  little  lake  where  they  float  at 
rest,  enjoying  the  artificial  fountain  rain  that 
rolls  like  pearl  from  their  water-proof  plumage 
— pause  at  the  aviary  fronting  it.  For  among 
these  are  the  lordly-crowned  cranes, ||  the 
graceful  demoiselles, IT  the  elegant  Stanley 
cranes,**  the  comely  Curassow  birds,  the 
melancholy-looking  herons  and  bitterns  that 
seem  to  pine  for  the  whispering  of  reeds,  the 
grotesque  spoonbills, ff  the  solitary  storks, Jt 
both  black  and  white,  the  Marabou  stork, §§ 
with  his  adjutant-like  stalk,  and  “  the  secre- 
tary.”1T  IF  This  last  is  a  character  ;  and  his 
official  air,  with  his  velvet  shorts  and  slender 
legs,  brings  reminiscences  of  the  tenant  of 
some  bureau  in  la  veille  France.  There  is 
an  air  of  dignity  and  diplomacy  about  him  ; 
and,  though  not  without  courage  after  his 
kind,  he  evidently  considers  discretion  to  be 
the  better  part  of  valour.  Observe  him  when 
a  common  snake  is  introduced  into  his  inclo¬ 
sure.  Though  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
excitement  he  is  collected.  His  bright  eye, 
terrible  as  Vathek’s,  never  quits  the  serpent; 
but  he  keeps  aloof,  till,  watching  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  darts  at  it,  his  foot  strikes  it  near 
the  neck,  and  with  his  beak  he  deals  a  mur¬ 
derous  blow  on  the  head  of  the  writhing  rep¬ 
tile,  which  is  very  often  the  coup  de  grace . 
But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  bird  recoils — 
still  keeping  his  eye  on  the  snake,  whose 
least  motion,  if  it  be  still  alive,  causes  a 
renewal  of  the  attack,  retreat,  and  watching — 
till  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  death  of  the 
victim  ;  the  bird  then  cautiously  approaches, 
and  begins  to  devour  it.  Such  is  the  secre¬ 
tary's  mode  of  dealing  with  a  common  snake 
in  captivity ;  and  his  caution  evidently  arises 
from  the  instinct  implanted  in  him  against 
those  poisonous  serpents  which  are  his  ap¬ 
pointed  prey  in  the  south  of  Africa. 

But  just  look  at  that  ancient,  the  Marabou 
stork,  and  only  fancy  him  standing  behind 
his  master’s  chair  at  the  dining  table,  expec¬ 
tant  of  his  share  of  the  feast.  In  such  a 
situation  Smeathman  saw  one  in  Africa, 
which  had  been  quite  domesticated.  From 
his  high  roost  on  the  silk-cotton  trees,  he 
would,  even  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles,  descry  the  servants  carrying  the  dishes 
across  the  yard,  and  as’  they  entered  the  hall, 
down  would  he  dash  among  them,  and  take 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  They  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  our  friend,  the 

§  Cereopsis  Novae  Hollandiae. 

||  Balearica  Pavonina. 

Anthropoides  Virgo. 

**  Anthropoides  paradisaeus,  Beclisteiu.  Antlno- 
poides  Stanleyanns,  Vigors. 

ft  Platalea  leucorodia. 

jt  Ciconia  alba,  and  C.  nigra. 

§§  Ciconia  Marabou. 

HH  Cypogeranus  serpentarius. 
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Marabou,  respect  the  dishes  before  the  arrival 
of  the  guests  ;  and  in  spite  of  their  surveil¬ 
lance  and  their  switches,  which  they  carried 
in  terrorem,  a  boiled  fowl  or  two  would  sud¬ 
denly  disappear  every  now  and  then ;  one 
snatch  of  that  enormous  beak,  one  gulp  of 
that  barathrum  of  a  throat,  and  the  pullet 
was  gone. 

Leaving  the  pelicans,*  with  their  capacious 
pouches,  and  the  emeus, f  with  their  drum¬ 
ming  note  and  little  family  of  striped  young, 
we  come,  retracing  our  steps,  to  the  small, 
retired,  umbrageous  basin  where  swans  and 
geese  live  on  equal  terms.  That  worthy  “  in 
russet  mantle  clad  ”  is  the  wild  goose — the 
original  stock  from  which  our  poultry  yards 
derived  their  denizens  ;  and,  goose  as  he  is, 
he  carries  us  back  to  no  mean  dreams  of  the 
days  of  yore.  The  feathers  of  his  ancestors 
winged  the  cloth-yard  shafts  that,  loosed  from 
a  yeoman’s  bow,  pierced  through  the  iron 
coat  of  a  man-at-arms  “  an  as  if  it  had  been 
silk  or  sendal for 

“  Never  did  armourer  temper  steel  or  stithy. 

That  made  sure  fence  against  an  English  arrow. 

A  cobweb  gossamer  were  guard  as  good 
Against  a  wasp-sting.” 

But  we  must  bend  our  steps  to  the  eagle- 
house,  and  we  confess  we  never  pass  it  by 
without  a  pang.  Eagles,  laemmergyers,  con¬ 
dors,  creatures  of  the  element ,  born  to  soar 
over  Alps  and  Andes,  in  helpless,  hopeless 
imprisonment.  Observe  the  upward  glance 
of  that  golden  eagle — ay,  look  upon  the 
glorious  orb — it  shines  wooingly  :  how  im¬ 
possible  is  it  to  annihilate  hope  ! — he  spreads 
his  ample  wings,  springs  towards  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  light,  strikes  the  netting,  and  flaps 
heavily  down.  We  know  not  what  their 
worships  would  say  or  do  to  us  if  we  were  to 
work  our  wicked  will ;  but  we  never  see  these 
unfortunates  without  an  indescribable  longing 
to  break  their  bonds,  and  let  the  whole  bevy 
of these 

“  Souls  made  of  fire  and  children  of  the  sun  ” 
wander  free. 

What  a  collection  it  is  !  what  a  proof  that 
our  commerce  is  pushed  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  !  Look  at  the  localities  ;  look  at  that 
condor, |  the  child  of  fable  but  a  few  years 
since,  and  then  remember  that  Sir  Francis 
Head  saw  a  Cornish  miner  wrestling  with 
one  on  the  Andes.  There  too  is  the  wedge¬ 
tailed  eagle  of  New  Holland, §  one  of  whose 
brethren  is  said  to  have  made  a  swoop  at 
Flinders,  the  able  and  gallant  circumnavi¬ 
gator,  now  at  rest  from  his  labours,  mistaking, 
we  suppose,  the  captain,  in  his  solitary  walks, 
for  a  kangaroo.  Further  on,  in  lonely  ma¬ 
jesty,  is  another  eagle, ||  the  destroyer ,  from 
*  Pelecanus  onocrotalus. 

|  Dromaius  Novae  Hollandise.  “  Their  flesh,”  says 
Peron,  is  “  truly  exquisite,  and  intermediate,  as  it 
were,  between  that  of  a  turkey  and  a  sucking  pig.” 
t  Sarcoramphus  Gryphus. 

§  Aquila  fucosa. 

SI  Harpyia  Destructor. 


South  America.  He  was  sent  from  Maran- 
ham,  by  Mr.  Hesketh,  to  Mr.  Sabine,  then 
secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  king  of  the  vultures  ;”1T  but, 
soil  dit  en  passant,  he  ate  up  his  majesty 
during  the  voyage.  You  should  see  hirn 
when,  excited  and  with  disturbed  crest,  he 
displays 

“  The  terror  of  his  beak  and  lightnings  of  his  eye.” 

His  legs,  or,  as  the  ornithologists  more  cor¬ 
rectly  term  them,  his  feet,  are  immense. 
While  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  a  large  male  cat  was  once  put  into 
his  cage.  He  flew  at  him,  and,  with  one  stamp 
of  his  intolerable  foot,  broke  his  back ;  then, 
springing  with  him  in  his  claws  to  his  perch, 
and  cowering  over  him  with  his  enormous 
wings,  he  screamed  his  dirge.  The  death  of 
the  quadruped  was  instantaneous. 

The  vulture’s  cry  has  awakened  the  doleful 
chorus  of  the  gaunt  wolves.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  somewhat  changed  since  our  first 
Edward  issued  his  mandate  to  Peter  Corbet, 
to  superintend  their  destruction  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Salop, 
and  Stafford.  We  need  hardly  say  that  these 
are  imported  ;  for  there  are  few  who  have  not 
heard  that  the  last  indigenous  wolf  fell  about 
the  year  1680,  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Ewen  Ca¬ 
meron.  Who  can  see  or  hear  them  without 
beholding  in  his  mind’s  eye  their  untiring 
and  inflexible  pursuit  of  Mazeppa  P 

One  glance  at  the  leopards  and  other  ferae, 
which  are  lodged  near  the  bears,  and  we 
come  upon  the  desert  ships.  What  visions 
of  “  the  boundless  waste  ”  do  they  not  con¬ 
jure  up  !  Observe  their  elastic  feet,  so  admi¬ 
rably  contrived  for  supporting  them  upon  the 
arid  sands  of  the  desert.  Hence  their  noise¬ 
less  tread. 

These  are  the  Arabian  species,  and  to 
them  belongs  the  variety  called  the  swift 
dromedary  ( el  heirie')  a  variety  which  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  more  heavy¬ 
going  species  that  Bay  Middleton  does  to  a 
brewer’s  horse. 

Vathek’s  mother  appears  to  have  known 
the  value  of  this  swift  breed ;  that  Eclipse  of 
camels,  Alboufaki,  clearly  belonged  to  it. 
The  llamas,  the  form  of  the  family  allotted 
to  the  New  World,  were  formerly  placed 
where  the  camels  are  now. 

We  now  come  to  the  antelopes,  with  their 
“  languishingly  dark  eyes,”  and  the  phea¬ 
sants,  with  their  gorgeous  plumage.  Here¬ 
abouts  there  is  generally  a  black  cock,  a  pri¬ 
soner  that  we  pity  from  our  very  souls.  A 
coop  instead  of  the  wide-spreading  moor,  and 
the  soiled  and  trampled  turf  instead  of  the 
fresh  wild  heather !  Better,  far  better  for 
him  to  roam,  with  the  chance  of  being 

“  Whistled  down  with  a  slug  in  his  wing,” 

Tj  Sarcoramphus  Papa. 
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than  to  linger  out  a  cheerless,  unnatural  life 
thus.  We  must  leave  him  to  his  fate  and 
visit  the  otter,  after  paying  our  respects  to 
that  respectable  animal  the  p/ioca ,  of  the 
same  brotherhood  with  the  “  sealgh  ”  that 
overthrew  the  gallant  Captain  M‘ Intyre,  and 
carried  away  Mr.  Oldbuck's  stick  as  spolia 
opima. 

But  they  have  thrown  in  the  fish  and — 
there,  the  otter  takes  his  first  plunge.  How 
rapidly  he  makes  way  under  the  water  with 
his  oary  feet,  rising  ever  and  anon  to  the 
surface,  and,  with  graceful  curvature,  diving 
down  again  in  pursuit  !  He  glides  along 
towards  the  bottom,  for  his  eyes  are  set,  as  it 
were,  on  the  top  of  his  head,  to  enable  him, 
with  upward  look,  to  take  advantage  of  its 
prey  as  it  swims  above  him.  Mark  that 
quick  turn ;  he  has  taken  his  fish,  and  leaves 
the  water  to  devour  it  on  the  bank.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  this,  however  curious  and  inte¬ 
resting,  is  ungentle,  and  there  is  cruelty  in 
it.  Almost  every  fish  that  comes  to  the  table 
of  the  fair  creature  who  condemns  the  exhi¬ 
bition  suffers  much  more  ;  for  such  fish,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  left  by  the  fishermen  to 
flounce  and  linger  in  agonies.  Those  who 
tolerate  flounders  u  leaping  alive,”  as  they 
may  be  seen  on  fishmongers’  stalls  by  the 
side  of  lobsters  struggling  for  existence  with 
their  desiccated  branchice ,  have  more  to 
answer  for  than  our  otter.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  tenderness  shown  to  eels,  and  leave 
that  subject  to  the  live  coals  and  apologetic 
eloquence  of  M.  Ude.  Now  our  otter,  though 
cruel ,  as  we  have  heard  him  called,  is  yet 
merciful.  The  moment  he  has  taken  a  fish 
he  leaves  the  water,  and  with  one  powerful 
bite  crushes  the  head  and  deprives  it  of  sen¬ 
sation.  If  it  is  exciting  to  watch  him  in 
pursuit  of  the  small  fry  here  provided  for  him, 
what  must  it  be  to  see  him  grappling  with 
one  of  the  great  Thames  trouts,  a  nine  or 
ten-pounder ! 

Without  visiting  the  gnus  and  the  other 
antelopes  in  the  paddocks,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  north  garden,  passing  in  our  way  to 
the  tunnel  the  dove-cote,  with  its  murmuring 
inmates ;  the  armadillo,  trotting  about  with 
a  gait  that  reminds  us  of  one  of  Mr.  Mael- 
zel's  automatons;  the  beaver;  the  falcons; 
the  little  basins,  where  gay  ducks  are  float¬ 
ing  ;  the  lordly  Brahmin  bull,  that  bears  a 
(i  charmed  life  ”  in  his  own  country  ;  and  the 
huge  American  bison,  with  its  enormous  head 
and  heavy  fore-hand,  formed  to  push  and 
throw  down.  We  are  now  in  the  north  gar¬ 
den,  and  not  suffering  either  squirrels,  os¬ 
triches,  wapitis,  elks,  or  zebras,  to  detain  us, 
we  hurry  on  to  the  elephants’  paddock.  These 
are  Asiatics. 

Only  observe  the  elephant  making  his 
toilette  in  the  mud,  and  going  thence  to  the 
bath.  He  is  now  getting  beyond  his  depth. 
Look  at  the  all-over-ation  of  that  satisfactory 


dip — the  abandonment  of  that  luxurious  fluid 
— roll — 

“  Lo,  from  his  trunk  upturn'd  aloft  he  flings 

The  grateful  shower 

listen  to  that  ecstatic  squeak,  and  confess 
that  the  Society  have  succeeded  in  making 
one  animal,  at  least,  happy.  But  he  is 
coming  out ;  there  he  goes  to  his  mud- 
toilette  again  :  how  he  revels  in  the  slough  ! 
Presently  he  will  collect  dust  and  grass  with 
his  trunk,  and  scatter  it  over  his  back  by  way 
of  being  bienpoudre.  All  this  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  consequence  to  his  comfort.  The  pachy¬ 
dermatous  animals  generally  affect  miry 
situations,  and  the  adhesive  mud  keeps  their 
skins  in  a  healthy  state.  The  cuticle  of  the 
elephant  is  very  sensible — he  is  kept,  you 
see,  in  subjection  by  the  terrors  of  a  very 
light  whip — and  it  is,  moreover,  very  liable, 
when  too  dry,  to  break  and  split  open.*  For 
this  reason  the  skin  of  the  captive  animal  is 
anointed  to  keep  it  supple;  and  here  we 
caution  our  fair  friends  to  abstain  from  pat¬ 
ting  Jack  (for  in  that  name  our  elephant 
rejoices),  especially  when  his  coat  looks  most 
glossy  and  debonnaire,  or  their  “  lily-white  ” 
gloves  will  undergo  the  contamination  of 
train-oil.  And,  though  he  is  peculiarly 
amiable  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  hope  of  wiling 
apples  and  biscuits  from  his  admirers — (for 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  at  least,  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Agnew’s  bill  is  law,  the  day  being  kept 
by  the  carnivora  as  a  general  fast,  to  their 
great  edification,  and  the  absence  of  the  cake 
and  fruit-women  producing  a  comparative 
abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  other  animals) — 
we  entreat,  fair  ladies,  that  you  will  not  ap¬ 
proach  too  near,  or  he  may  pay  an  undesired 
compliment  to  the  skill  of  the  artificial  florist, 
by  making  prize  of  the  well-simulated  bou¬ 
quet  of  wheat  and  flowers,  Leghorn  and  all. 
We  saw  one  lady,  “  herself  a  fairer  flower,” 
who  had  a  narrow  escape  of  thus  contributing 
her  head-dress  as  an  entree ;  and  another 
beauty,  redolent  of  eau  de  Portugal ,  upon 
whom  he  fairly  laid  trunk,  evidently  taking 
her  for  the  delicious  personification  of  an 
orangery.  No  !  feed  him  at  a  respectful  dis¬ 
tance,  and  beware  that  the  moisture  from  his 
trunk  does  not  fall  on  your  robes,  for  it  will 
not  improve  the  lustre  of  either  silk  or  satin. 

(To  be  continued.') 

*  A  spear  is  always  at  hand,  in  case  more  pungent 
control  should  be  required,  and,  as  the  animal  has 
much  increased  in  size  and  power,  its  application 
may  be  sometimes  necessary ;  but  it  produces  a 
wound  which  does  not  readily  heal,  and  the  less  it  is 
used  the  better. 


Party. — Addison  wrote  a  letter  to  Pope, 
when  young,  in  which  he  desired  him  not  to 
list  himself  under  either  party.  “  You,”  says 
he,  “  who  will  deserve  the  praise  of  the  whole 
nation,  should  never  content  vourself  with  the 
half  of  it.” 
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SCHLOSS  HAINFELD  ;  OR,  A  WINTER  IN  LOWER 
STYRIA. 

By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.  N. 

[This  is  a  marvellously  pleasant  book,  which 
has  only  to  be  introduced  to  the  reading 
world  to  become  as  popular  as  either  of  its 
author's  preceding  works.  Its  origin  or 
framework  may  be  thus  briefly  told  : — Cap. 
tain  Hall,  with  his  wife  and  children,  spent 
the  winter  of  1833,  and  the  following  spring, 
in  Italy.  Upon  their  journey  from  Rome  to 
Naples,  the  Captain  received  a  letter  from 
the  Countess  of  Purgstall,  an  old  lady  per¬ 
sonally  unknown  to  our  author,  but  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  been  an  early  friend  of  his 
father.  The  Countess  was  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  many  years  since  was  the  brightest 
charm  of  the  society  ot  Edinburgh.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Cranstoun,  and  she  was  the 
sister  of  Lord  Corehouse  and  of  Mrs.  Dugald 
Stewart.  In  1797?  she  married  Count  Purg¬ 
stall,  a  German  nobleman  of  the  highest 
family  in  Austria,  with  whom  she  proceeded 
to  Lower  Styria,  where  his  large  estates  lay  ; 
and  she  never  revisited  her  native  country. 
The  Count  served  in  the  army  during  the 
fierce  wars  which  Napoleon  waged  with 
Austria,  until,  towards  the  close  of  those  dis¬ 
astrous  periods,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  his 
health  gave  way,  and  he  died  in  1811.  The 
Countess  was  now  left  with  an  only  child,  a 
son,  who  lived  but  a  few  years  after  his 
father’s  death.  The  noble  estates  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Purgstall  were  claimed  by 
no  less  than  seventy  heirs-at-law,  and  the 
poor,  desolate  widow  had  enough  to  do  to 
establish  her  right  even  to  such  portion  of 
the  property  as  had  been  settled  upon  her. 
This  was  the  Schloss  or  Castle  of  Hainfeld, 
and  its  noble  domain,  or  a  circle  containing 
4,200  souls.  Thither  the  Countess,  in  the 
letter  already  mentioned,  invited  Captain 
Hall  and  his  family  to  pass  a  few  months  : 
she  writes  :  “  Hainfeld  is  about  six  hours  from 
Gratz  :  your  sweet  infants  will  be  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed  when,  instead  of  a  splendid  dwell¬ 
ing,  they  see  a  building  like  a  manufactory ; 
the  grounds  in  culture  to  the  door,  and  the 
cows  lodged  within  a  gunshot  of  their  bed¬ 
chamber.  At  first,  they  will  be  afraid  of  me, 
for  I  am  now  like  nothing  they  ever  saw, 
except  the  picture  of  old  Mademoiselle  Endor 
in  an  old  family  Bible.  Alas  !  the  ravages 
of  time  are  equally  visible  on  its  possessor 
and  upon  poor,  desolate  Hainfeld !  Fare¬ 
well.”  The  Captain,  however,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  the  second  chapter  of  his 
narrative  describes  the  Castle,  or] 

The  Schloss. 

When  we  hear  of  a  German  castle,  our 
imaginations  represent  to  us  a  huge,  dark¬ 


looking  fabric,  on  the  edge  of  a  frowning 
precipice,  and  well  nigh  hid  in  the  shade  of 
forests,  some  centuries  older  than  the  build¬ 
ing  which  has  long  outlived  the  fame  of  him 
who  raised  it.  Accordingly,  as  we  drove 
along  from  Gratz,  we  pleased  our  fancy  by 
speculating  on  the  wild  scenery  of  our 
friend’s  mansion,  which,  from  the  grandeur 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Gratz,  we  felt  fairly 
entitled  to  expect,  would  not  belie  the  roman¬ 
tic  character  which  belongs  to  such  spots. 

We  had,  it  is  true,  seen  drawings  of  Hain¬ 
feld,  but  almost  all  drawings  tell  such  lies, 
that  there  is  no  believing  them  when  they 
speak  truth.  It  is,  indeed,  part  of  an  artist’s 
confession  of  faith,  to  avow  his  love  for  the 
imaginative,  over  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
the  vulgar  reality  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  these 
gentlemen  generally  take  good  care,  that  if 
there  be  any  vulgarity  in  their  nominal  repre¬ 
sentations,  it  shall  not  consist  in  too  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  things  represented. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  had  formed  no  very 
correct  notion  of  the  place  we  were  going  to, 
and  strained  our  eyes  with  some  anxiety  in 
the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  Countess’s 
coachman,  as  we  wound  our  way  amongst 
the  hills,  eager  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  castle 
before  the  daylight  had  quite  ebbed  away. 
Nothing,  however,  could  we  see  in  the 
smallest  degree  like  a  castle,  even  when  the 
hills  spread  themselves  out  into  a  broad,  flat, 
richly  cultivated  valley,  with  a  small,  slug¬ 
gish  stream,  the  Raab,  stealing  its  way  along 
the  middle  of  the  bottom  land,  or  haugh, 
where  its  course  was  indicated  by  a  double 
line  of  willows,  alders,  and  other  thirsty 
trees,  the  only  embellishments  of  this  kind 
which  the  thrift  of  the  farmers  had  left  in  the 
centre  of  the  landscape. 

At  length,  four  sharp,  little  turrets,  indi¬ 
cating  the  four  corners  of  the  long-looked-fbr 
Schloss,  or  castle,  came  in  sight,  and  pre¬ 
sently  afterwards,  the  whole  building,  which, 
to  do  its  looks  no  injustice,  and  in  the  words 
of  its  proprietor,  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  manufactory.  Instead  of  standing 
boldly  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  the  family 
mansion  of  the  Purgstalls  was  placed  in  the 
flattest  part  of  a  flat  valley,  far  from  the 
abundant  trees  and  rich  scenery  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  high  grounds,  as  if  in  utter  contempt  of 
the  many  picturesque  situations  which  might 
have  been  selected  on  the  same  property. 

As  we  drove  under  the  old  archway  which 
admitted  us  to  the  quadrangle  in  the  interior, 
we  might  have  fancied  we  had  entered  the 
court  ot  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  convent. 
There  was  just  light  enough  to  show  us  the 
corridor  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  arched  all 
along,  and  open  to  the  sky,  with  a  row  of 
doors  leading  to  what  in  a  convent  would  be 
the  cells,  but  which  here  were,  of  course, 
much  larger  apartments.  A  worse  descrip¬ 
tion  of  architecture  for  so  rigorous  a  climate 
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as  that  of  Germany  could  not  well  be  ima¬ 
gined  ;  and  we  learned  afterwards,  that  it 
had  been  introduced  by  an  Italian  architect, 
who  saw  the  country  only  in  summer.  The 
natives  of  the  day,  having  little  or  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  other  countries,  and  no  great 
ingenuity,  of  their  own,  quietly  adopted  the 
fashion,  to  the  permanent  discomfort  of 
themselves  and  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

Two  of  the  corners  of  the  quadrangle  were 
filled  with  broad  staircases  by  which  the 
corridor  was  gained,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  these,  we  were  received  by  the  Coun¬ 
tess’s  head  servant,  who  welcomed  us  with 
the  air  of  a  cordial  landlord,  and  even  re¬ 
proached  us  good-humouredly  for  our  delay, 
by  saying  they  had  all  been  anxiously  looking 
out  for  us  several  days. —  “But  better  late 
than  never,”  added  he,  in  a  dialect  between 
Italian  and  French — for  he  was  a  Piedmon¬ 
tese  ;  and  having  been  a  soldier  of  Napoleon, 
had  seen  the  world,  and  learned  many  lan¬ 
guages.  In  one  of  these,  I  forget  which,  he 
then  begged  to  know  if  we  should  prefer 
being  shown  to  our  own  suite  of  apartments, 
or  at  once  to  the  reception  room  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess.  Of  course  we  preferred  paying  our 
duty  without  delay  to  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion ;  and  therefore,  though  covered  with 
dust,  and  rigged  in  our  well-worn  travelling 
garments,  we  begged  to  be  introduced  forth¬ 
with. 

If  our  curiosity  as  to  the  castle  was  great, 
much  greater  was  our  curiosity  respecting  its 
proprietor.  Neither  were  our  imaginary  con¬ 
ceptions  of  our  hostess  much  more  accurate 
than  those  we  had  formed  of  the  Schloss 
itself.  All  that  we  had  heard,  had  prepared 
us  for  something  out  of  the  common  ;  and  as 
we  approached  the  spot,  some  curious  circum¬ 
stances  came  to  our  knowledge.  At  Trieste, 
for  instance,  on  inquiring  whether  there  was 
any  chance  of  the  Countess  being  absent, 
we  were  told  with  a  smile  that  this  was  not 
very  likely,  as  the  old  lady  never  quitted  her 
bed.  And  in  a  letter  which  I  lound  lying 
for  me  at  Gratz,  she  begged  me  to  warn  the 
children  of  her  helpless  situation.  In  one 
of  her  letters,  she  said  she  was  like  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  mummy, — adding,  “  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  a  very  sick  one  and 
truth  bids  me  avow  that  our  excellent  hostess 
did  not  look  the  character  amiss. — “  What  a 
pleasant  thing  would  it  not  be,”  said  the 
Countess  one  day,  “  cotild  we  put  life  into  a 
mummy ;  and  make  it  tell  us  about  the  Pto¬ 
lemies,  and  their  Pyramids  and  Hierogly¬ 
phics  ?” — Yet  I  question  if  we  did  not  find 
it  even  more  interesting  to  hear  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  old  person  like  the  Countess  Purg- 
stall  speak,  from  personal  knowledge,  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  the 
last  century,  with  whom  we  had  far  closer 
sympathies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  found  our  aged 


friend  as  we  had  been  told  to  expect,  in  a 
huge,  antiquated  bed,  with  faded  damask 
curtains,  in  a  room  feebly  lighted,  and  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  style  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Her  wasted  form  was  supported  by  half  a 
dozen  pillows  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  every  thing  about  her  wore  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  weakness  and  pain.  Every  thing,  I 
should  say,  except  her  voice,  expression  of 
countenance,  and  manners,  in  none  of  which 
could  be  traced  any  symptom  of  decay  or 
weakness.  Still  less  might  any  feebleness 
be  detected  in  what  she  said,  for  nothing  in 
the  world  could  be  more  animated  or  more 
cordial  than  her  welcome.  She  shook  hands 
with  each  of  us,  as  if  she  had  known  us  all 
our  lives,  and  expressed  over  and  over  again 
her  joy  at  having  succeeded  in  bringing  us  to 
her  castle. 

“You  must  be  sadly  tired,  however,”  she 
said,  u  and  the  children  must  be  almost  ready 
for  their  beds;  so  pray  show  that  you  feel  at 
home  by  selecting  the  rooms  which  suit  you 
best.  There  are  enough  of  them  I  trust ; 
and  presently,  the  dinner  which  has  been 
ready  for  you  an  hour  or  two  will  be  served 
up.” 

Off' we  set,  under  the  charge  of  the  Major- 
Domo,  Joseph,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  orders  of  his  hospitable  mistress, 
had  lighted  the  stoves  in  three  times  the 
number  of  apartments  we  could  by  possibility 
occupy,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  we  might 
pick  and  choose.  In  most  old  castles  which 
I  have  seen,  the  rooms  are  small  and  com¬ 
fortless,  but  in  Hainfeld  they  were  large  and 
commodious  ;  and  though  the  furniture  was 
not  abundant,  or,  at  least,  not  so  superabun¬ 
dant  as  in  modern  mansions,  it  was  all  good 
and  even  elegant  in  its  old-fashioned,  heavy 
way. 

In  the  principal  room,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  us,  and  which  was  the  best  in 
the  castle,  there  stood,  in  rather  tottering 
condition,  a  handsomely  got  up  bed,  at  least 
eight  feet  wide,  furnished  with  crimson  silk 
curtains,  bordered  with  silver  lace  two  or 
three  inches  broad,  surmounted  by  a  massy, 
carved  cornice,  fringed  with  silver  tracery,  in 
the  same  taste  as  a  rich  but  heavy  embroi¬ 
dery  which  figured  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 
In  like  manner,  the  walls  were  hung  with 
crimson  satin ;  and  round  the  room  were 
placed  old  -  fashioned  sofas  with  curling 
backs,  and  arms  like  dolphins’  tails,  emboss¬ 
ed  in  gold,  and  all  padded  with  elastic 
cushions  wrought  in  flowers.  Fancifully 
carved  writing  tables,  supported  by  not  less 
fantastically  shaped  legs,  with  snug  places 
for  the  feet  to  rest  upon,  stood  here  and 
there.  Bureaus,  chests  of  drawers,  and  queer 
looking  tablet -tables,  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  huge  mirrors,  completed  the  furni¬ 
ture.  Of  course,  there  were  plenty  of  chairs 
— heavy,  old  fellows,  with  high,  puffy  seats, 
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cane  backs,  and  whirligig  arms,  comfortable 
enough  to  sit  upon,  but  not  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place.  Most  of  the  rooms 
were  ornamented  with  grotescpie  work  in 
plaster,  in  high  relief,  on  the  roofs ;  and 
such  of  the  walls  as  were  not  hung  with 
hideous,  staring,  antediluvian,  family  por¬ 
traits,  were  painted  in  fresco,  with  battle- 
pieces,  hunting  scenes,  and  other  embellish¬ 
ments  in  the  same  luxurious  but  antiquated 
taste. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  important 
article  of  furniture,  which  was  found  in 
every  room  in  the  castle,  high  and  low, 
namely,  an  enormous  porcelain  stove,  white 
and  highly  glazed,  reaching  almost  to  the 
ceiling,  in  a  succession  of  handsome  stories, 
not  unlike  some  Chinese  pagodas  I  have 
seen  in  other  climes.  The  fire  is  introduced 
into  these  vast  ovens,  as  they  are  well  called 
in  German,  not  by  an  opening  into  the 
room,  but  by  a  door  which  opens  into  the 
corridor.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  large, 
wood  fire  is  lighted  in  each  stove,  and  such 
is  their  mass,  that  long  after  the  fire  has 
burned  out,  the  heat  is  retained,  and  the 
apartment  kept  warm  till  the  evening,  when 
another  heating  is  given  it  which  suffices  for 
the  night.  In  a  climate  of  great  severity, 
such  means  of  heating  rooms  are  said  to  be 
indispensable ;  but  to  English  tastes,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  cheerfulness  of  an  open  fire, 
and  not  at  all  accustomed  to  the  close,  heated 
air  of  a  German  Stove,  the  fashion  is  one 
which  it  requires  a  long  experience  to  render 
tolerable.  Madame  de  Stael  wittily  says, 
“  that  the  Germans  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
beer,  stoves,  and  tobacco ;  and  truly,  the 
more  one  sees  of  the  country,  the  less  exag¬ 
gerated  does  this  sarcasm  appear.  The  an¬ 
noyance  of  beer  one  may  sometimes  escape  ; 
but  the  misery  of  tobacco-stnoke  and  choky 
stoves  is  inevitable. 

[The  next  chapter  introduces  the  Countess, 
as  we  have  already  done.  The  Captain 
found  her  bedridden  a*nd  very  old ;  haunted 
with  the  horror  of  dying  among  servants, 
without  one  friend  or  countryman  to  close 
her  eyes.  She  had  then  been  confined  to 
her  bed  three  whole  years  —to  the  very  bed 
on  which  her  son  had  expired  seventeen 
years  before.  Her  forlorn  situation  was  not 
all  her  suffering ;  for  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
tic  doloureux,  with  other  inward  and  painful 
complaints,  took  their  turns  to  torment  her; 
and  she  suffered  in  utter  disbelief  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  medical  assistance  in  her  own  case, 
or  in  many  others.  She  presented  to  the  eye 
a  miserable  spectacle  of  bodily  suffering  and 
bodily  decay  ;  still,  the  vigour  of  her  intellect 
was  undiminished,  as  were  the  freshness  and 
even  vivacity  of  her  disposition,  the  uniform 
suavity  of  her  temper,  and  the  lively  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  the  external  world  ;  though 
she  acknowledged  to  have  seen  so  many  new 


words  in  a  new  Review  that  they  quite  con¬ 
fused  her  poor  head.  Fortunately,  her  com¬ 
plaints  had  not  attacked  her  eyes  nor  her 
hands,  so  that,  she  could  both  read  and  write. 
Neither  was  she  in  the  least  deaf,  and  her 
powers  of  speech  were  perfect — that  is,  her 
articulation  was  perfect,  for  as  to  her  lan¬ 
guage,  it  was  made  up  of  a  strange  confusion 
of  English  with  Scotch  accent,  German,  and 
French.  “  Her  conversation,  like  her  spirits,” 
says  Captain  Hall,  u  never  flagged ;  it 
ranged  all  over  the  world,  and  dealt  with 
every  possible  topic  under  heaven.”  She 
could  relate  anecdotes  by  the  dozen,  of  almost 
every  body  one  had  heard  of,  from  Bonaparte 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  the  peasants  of 
her  own  estate  who  had  campaigned  under 
them  or  fought  against  them.  Or,  she  would 
relate  stories  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  first  essays 
in  literature,  tell  about  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
or  describe  Haydn  and  Mozart’s  playing  on 
the  piano-forte.  Captain  Hall  has  enriched 
his  volume  with  a  few  of  these  stories  :  some 
of  them  narratives  of  curious  facts — others 
superstitious  and  legendary,  gathered  in 
Scotland  and  Germany. 

The  third  chapter  tells  the  Captain’s  choice 
of  a  suite  of  apartments  and  their  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  a  visit  to  the  castle  of  Riegersburg, 
which  had  been,  for  centuries,  the  ancient 
abode  of  the  renowned  Purgstalls,  and  had 
passed  from  them  only  on  the  death  of  the 
last  male  possessor  of  the  name,  the  poor 
Countess’  only  child.  In  old  times,  it  had 
withstood  the  Turks,  when  they  overran  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  which  now  forms 
the  Austrian  dominions.  It  resembles  Edin¬ 
burg  Castle  wonderfully,  though  it  stands 
rather  higher  above  the  plain.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  romantic,  old  place  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  piece  of  writing.  In  the  village  of 
Riegersburg,  within  the  church,  the  Countess 
has  erected  a  chapel,  with  monuments  to  her 
husband  and  son,  beside  whom  she  hoped 
one  day  to  be  laid.  Upon  Captain  Hall’s 
return  to  Hainfeld,  a  conversation  upon  this 
hope  led  to  the  Countess  ordering  Joseph, 
her  major-domo,  to  show  her  coffin,  made  of 
lead  and  iron,  and  so  tastefully  contrived 
that  it  looked  more  like  one  of  those  orna¬ 
mental  pieces  of  sculpture  which  surmount 
some  of  the  old  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  than  a  coffin  intended  for  real  use. 

“  Having  removed  three  huge,  fantastically 
shaped  padlocks,”  says  the  Captain,  “  we 
folded  back  the  lid,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
see  two  large  bundles,  neatly  sewed  up  in 
white  linen,  lying  in  the  coffin,  one  at  each 
end.  On  stooping  down  and  touching  them, 

I  discovered  they  were  papers,  and  could 
read  in  the  Countess’  handwriting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words — ‘  Our  Letters. — J.  A.  Purg- 
stall.’  ” 

Chapter  the  fourth,  “  Our  Neighbours,” 
describes  a  visit  to  another  castle — Stein- 
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burg.  Of  its  curiosities,  one  is  too  singular 
to  pass  unnoticed.  “  It  was  a  very  thin,  hut 
strong  iron  mask,  with  clasps  and  locks  of 
the  same  metal,  of  which  a  redoubted  baron 
of  olden  times  is  said  to  have  made  frequent 
use.  It  appears  that  he  had  a  very  hand¬ 
some  wife,  who  was  sadly  coquettish,  and 
more  fond  of  exhibiting  her  pretty  face  than 
he  at  all  approved  of.  Whenever  he  stirred 
from  from  home,  therefore,  he  was  wont  to 
encase  his  slippery  partner’s  head  in  this  iron 
mask,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  the  gentleman  mistook  the 
application,  and  quite  misplaced  the  protec¬ 
tion,  as  the  lady,  though  she  could  not  ex¬ 
hibit  the  light  of  her  countenance  to  her 
lovers,  whispered  still  softer  endearments 
through  the  bars,  and  in  the  end  taught  the 
foolish  noble  that  in  love  as  in  war,  physical 
obstacles,  so  far  from  keeping  out  an  invad¬ 
ing  enemy,  generally  serve  as  his  best  step¬ 
ping  stones  to  conquest.” 

Being  on  the  frontier  of  Hungary,  the 
Captain  was  induced  to  see  a  little  of  that 
celebrated  country,  and  take  dinner  with  one 
of  the  Countess’  friends.  Here  is  a  specimen 
of  the  Captain’s  reception,  and  we  suppose, 
a  fair  sample  of] 

A  Hungarian  Dinner. 

The  dinner  appeared ;  and  as  our  morning’s 
expedition  had  made  us  more  than  usually 
hungry,  we  looked  forward  with  less  dread 
than  we  had  ever  done  before  to  the  over¬ 
loaded  table  which  all  reports  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  a  German  dinner  led  us  to  ex¬ 
pect.  But  our  fears  on  this  score,  if  we  had 
any,  were  groundless  ;  for  a  less  loaded  repast 
never  was  seen.  There  was  positively  too 
little  for  the  company,  and  we  felt  awkward 
at  having,  by  our  intrusion,  diminished  the 
scanty  allowance  of  the  family.  Every  dish 
was  carried  off  the  table  as  clean  as  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  goodly  company  of  Hungarian 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  a  couple  of 
hungry  heretics  from  England,  the  baron 
had  introduced  a  dozen  of  his  wild-boar- 
hounds  to  lick  the  platters. 

As  this  was  the  only  Hungarian  dinner  we 
saw  during  our  stay  in  these  parts,  a  notice 
of  it  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  lovers  of 
good  cheer.  We  had  first  of  all  coldish, 
dirty-looking,  thin  soup;  then  a  plate  with 
ill-cut  slices  of  ill-salted  tongue  ;  and  after  a 
long  and  dreary  interval,  a  dish  consisting  of 
slices  of  boiled  beef,  very  cold,  very  fat,  and 
very  tough.  I  know  not  whence  the  fat 
came ;  for  in  that  country,  there  are  no  cattle 
bred  for  the  table,  but  only  for  the  plough 
and  the  wagon ;  and,  after  many  years  of 
labour,  they  are  killed,  not  because  they  are 
fit  to  be  eaten,  (quite  the  contrary,)  but  be¬ 
cause  they  can  work  no  longer.  The  next 
dish  promised  better ;  it  was  a  salmon, 
twisted  into  a  circle,  with  his  tail  in  his 


mouth,  like  the  allegorical  images  of  eter¬ 
nity.  But  I  am  sure  if  I  were  to  live,  as  the 
Americans  say,  from  July  to  Eternity,  I 
should  not  wish  to  look  upon  the  like  of  such 
a  fish  again.  It  had  been  brought  all  the 
way  from  Carinthia  by  the  bold  Baron  him¬ 
self.  I  need  not  say  more.  And  yet  its 
bones  were  so  nicely  cleaned,  that  the  skele¬ 
ton  might  have  been  placed  in  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  named  by  Agassiz  or 
Deshayes,  without  further  trouble.  Next 
arrived  a  dish  of  sausages,  which  disappeared 
in  what  the  Germans  call  an  Augenblick,  or 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Lastly  came  the  roast, 
as  it  always  does  in  those  countries,  but 
instead  of  a  jolly  English  sirloin  or  haunch, 
the  dish  consisted  of  a  small  shred  of  what 
they  facetiously  called  venison  —  but  such 
venison !  Yet  had  the  original  stag  been 
alive  from  which  this  morsel  was  hewn,  it 
could  not  have  moved  off  faster.  To 
wind  up  all,  instead  of  dessert,  we  were 
presented  with  a  soup-plate  holding  eleven 
small,  dry,  sweet  cakes,  each  as  big  as  a 
Genevese  watch-glass.  In  short,  not  to  spin 
out  this  sad  repast,  it  reminded  me  of  long 
bygone  days,  spent  in  the  midshipmen’^ 
berth  on  short  allowance,  where  the  daily 
bread  and  beef  of  his  gracious  Majesty  used 
to  vanish  in  like  manner,  and  leave,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  “  not  a  wreck  behind  V* 
I  ought  not  to  omit  that  the  wine  was 
scarcely  drinkable,  excepting  I  presume  one 
bottle  of  Burgundy,  which  the  generous 
master  of  the  house  kept  faithfully  to  him¬ 
self,  not  offering  even  the  lady  by  his  side,  a 
stranger,  and  his  own  invited  guest,  a  single, 
glass,  but  drinking  the  whole,  to  the  last 
drop,  himself !  So  much  for  a  Hungarian 
magnate ! 

(To  be  continued .) 


Skulls. — A  thirsty  soul  will  tell  you,  (says 
a  recent  writer,)  that  there  is  no  pleasure 
equal  to  the  contents  of  the  wine-cup ;  but 
there  is  something  to  contemplate  in  the  cup 
itself.  Lord  Byron  had  one  at  Newstead 
Abbey,  formed  from  a  skull,  on  the  outside 
of  which  were  inscribed  verses,  written  for  it 
by  his  lordship.  The  poetry  may  be  found 
in  his  works,  and  begins — ”  Start  not,  nor 
deem  my  spirit  fled.”  This  skull  was 
rimmed  with  silver.  Many  blamed  him  for 
converting  the  human  head  into  a  wine-cup  ; 
but  others  have  done  the  same  thing  a  thou¬ 
sand  times.  Mandeville  speaks  of  a  certain 
race  of  beings  who  exposed  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  parents  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  keep¬ 
ing  the  skulls,  from  which  they  made  cups, 
and  drank  with  great  devotion.  In  the  fVitch 
of  Middleton,  one  of  the  characters,  a  duke, 
takes  a  bowl  out  of  his  cupboard  of  a  similar 
description,  upon  which  one  of  his  atteu- 
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<lants  exclaims,  “  A  skull,  my  lord  !”  which 
enrages  the  duke,  who  replies,  “  Call  it  a 
soldier’s  cup  I  Our  duchess,  I  know,  will 
drink  from  it,  though  the  cup  was  once  her 
father’s  head,  which,  as  a  trophy,  we  will 
keep  til)  death.” — Massinger,  also,  mentions 
of  such  drinking  goblets _ W.  G.  C. 

I  once  found,  (says  Montesquieu,)  an 
article  in  an  old  Spanish  code,  which  en¬ 
acted  that  every  man  must  be  both  humane 
and  charitable.  Though  this  was  absurd,  I 
found  a  still  greater  absurdity  in  the  English 
nation.  Some  years  ago,  the  publishers  of  a 
monthly  periodical,  finding  that  the  last  day 
of  the  month  sometimes  happened  on  a 
Sunday,  had  a  meeting  at  the  London  Coffee¬ 
house,  when  to  remedy  the  inconvenience, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  publishing  day 
should  be  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  month, 
not  thinking  that  it  would  as  frequently  fall 
on  a  Sunday  as  any  other  day.  And  though 
the  English  blame  their  neighbours,  the 
Irish,  for  the  commission  of  blunders,  yet 
they  sometimes  fall  into  the  same  error  them¬ 
selves.  A  meeting  was  called  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Stepney,  for  the  protection  of  the 
householders  against  the  renewal  of  robberies 
which  took  place  the  year  preceding.  The 
lawyer  who  drew  up  the  resolutions,  put  an 
advertisement  into  the  newspapers,  stating 
that  the  meeting  was  held  to  prevent  the 
robberies  which  took  place  the  year  before. 

Portrait-painting. —  Some  one  observing 
that  a  portrait  was  like  in  everything  but  the 
eyes,  was  answered,  “  then  it  is  not  like  at 
all.” 

That  education,  and  that  politeness,  are 
good  for  nothing,  which  do  not  make  a  man 
more  knowing  and  more  pleasing. — S pence. 

The  happiness  of  life  is  so  nice  a  thing, 
that,  like  the  sensitive  plant,  it  shrinks  away 
even  upon  thinking  of  it. — Ibid. 

A  very  wise  man  will  always  have  sense 
enough  to  see  that  he  is  a  great  deal  of  a  fool ; 
but  a  very  fool  always  looks  upon  himself  as 
a  very  wise  man. 

A  study  should  be  built  looking  east. — Sir 
H.  fVotton. 

Reasoning  of  the  Eye. — That  which  is 
not  just  in  buildings,  is  disagreeable  to  the 
eye,  as  a  greater  upon  a  slighter,  &c. 

St.  Peter's. — Each  of  Michanl  Angelo’s 
four  columns  that  support  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s,  takes  up  as  much  ground  as  a  little 
chapel  and  convent,  in  which  one  of  the 
architects  employed  in  that  work  lived  ;  and 
yet  they  do  not  appear  big  to  the  eye,  because 
everything  is  great  about  them. 

Teaching. — One  of  the  most  interesting 
papers  read  at  the  last  meeting  in  Dublin  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  was  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Langton, 
of  Manchester,  on  education.  Speaking  of 


some  of  the  Irish  schools,  the  report  stated 
that  u  one  of  these  masters,  who  was  especi¬ 
ally  conscious  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
his  establishment,  as  soon  as  he  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  object  of  the  visit,  began  to  dilate 
upon  the  various  sciences  with  which  he  was 
familiar;  among  which,  he  enumerated 
Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  Geography,  Geo- 
ology,  Etymology,  and  Entomology.  It  was 
suggested  to  him  that  they  had  better,  per¬ 
haps,  take  the  list  of  queries  in  their  order. 
On  coming  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
school,  he  was  asked — Do  you  teach  Reading 
and  Writing  ? — Yes.  Arithmetic  ?  —  Yes. 
Grammar  and  Composition  ?  —  Certainly. 
French  P — Yes.  Latin  P — Yes.  Greek?  — 
Yes,  yes.  Geography  ? — Yes,  &c. ;  and  so 
on,  till  the  list  of  queries  was  exhausted, 
answering  every  question  in  the  affirmative. 
As  he  concluded,  the  visiter  remarked,  ‘  This 
is  multum  in  parvo  indeed,’  to  which  the 
master  immediately  replied,  ‘  I  teach  that ; 
you  may  put  that  down  too.’  ” 

Every  man  ought  to  have  a  period  in  every 
day,  to  which  he  can  look  forward  as  his  time 
of  relaxation,  and  during  which  he  shall  be 
entire  master  of  his  time  and  pursuits.  This 
is  essential  to  human  happiness.  Of  what 
use  are  all  the  various  improvements  made  in 
machinery,  if  they  do  not  end  in  abridging 
the  daily  hours  now  devoted  to  manual  labour. 
Gardener's  Magazine. 

Niebuhr,  the  Historian,  was  small  in  sta¬ 
ture  and  thin  ;  his  voice  of  a  very  high  pitch. 
He  could  not  see  well  at  a  distance,  and  made 
sometimes  strange  mistakes.  Spectacles  were 
indispensable  to  him.  He  lived  very  frugally; 
wine  and  water  was  his  usual  beverage.  He 
frequently  shaved  while  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  he  would  even  talk  during  the 
dangerous  operation.  He  disliked  smoking 
very  much,  but  took  snuff  to  such  an  excess 
that  he  had  finally  to  give  it  up.  He  did  not 
write,  as  the  ancient  scholar,  a  whole  book 
with  one  pen  ;  but  he  used  a  pen  a  very  long 
time  before  he  mended  it,  turning  it  all  round 
so  as  to  use  always  its  sharp  point.  Yet  he 
wrote  a  neat  and  legible  hand.  His  rare 
memory  enabled  him  to  study  frequently 
without  a  pen,  sometimes  in  a  lying  posture 
on  a  sofa,  holding  the  work  of  an  ancient 
writer  over  his  head.  These  were  not  works 
which  he  read  by  way  of  relaxation,  but  not 
unfrequently  those  he  studied  with  the 
keenest  attention.  His  memory,  indeed,  was 
almost  inconceivable  to  others.  He  remem¬ 
bered  almost  everything  he  had  read  at  any 
period  of  his  life. — Lieber’s  Reminiscences. 
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NOW  THE  LIBRARY. 


A  general  description  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  at  Lambeth  having  already  appeared 
in  our  Miscellany,*  it  will  be  requisite,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  speak  only  of  the  portion 
above  represented,  viz.,  the  hall,  recently 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  large  and 
valuable  library  of  the  See. 

It  is  justly  observed  in  the  Gentleman’’ s 
Magazine ,  August,  1834,  that  11  no  Metropo¬ 
litan  since  the  days  of  Archbishop  Juxon  has 
expended  such  large  sums  on  this  Palace  as 
the  present  excellent  Archbishop,  who  has 

*  See  Mirror,  vol.  v„  pp.  81 — 84,  117 — 118;  vol. 
xxv.,  pp.  322 — 323. 
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entirely  rebuilt  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
Palace,  and  repaired  the  hall,  the  guard- 
room,  and  the  chapel.”  These  repairs  have 
been  effected  with  great  taste  by  Edward 
Blore,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  architect,  who, 
with  singular  skill  and  felicity,  has  convert¬ 
ed  the  noble  hall  into  the  Archiepiscopal 
library. 

To  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine ,  just  quoted, 
we  are  indebted  for  these  descriptive  details  : 

“  The  books  are  arranged  on  the  east  and 
west  sides,  and  in  twelve  magnificent,  oaken 
bookcases  projecting  into  the  room.  In  the 
recesses  between  each  bookcase  are  eleven 
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tables  of  carved  oak,  of  a  massive,  but  ele¬ 
gant  design,  suited  to  the  architecture  of  the 
hall.  The  library  is  still  lighted  by  the 
noble  lantern  in  the  centre  ;  on  the  west  side 
by  five  pointed  windows,  and  a  bay  window 
at  each  extremity;  on  the  east  side  by  five 
pointed  windows  ;  and  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  by  a  pointed  window  at  each 
end,  under  the  roof  above  the  fireplaces.  The 
room  is  heated  by  pipes  under  the  floor,  and 
the  warm  air  is  admitted  into  the  room 
through  fourteen  brass  gratings,  between 
every  division  of  the  library. 

“  At  each  end  of  the  hall  is  a  suitable  fire¬ 
place  :  over  that  on  the  north  side  are  painted 
the  arms  of  the  See,  impaling  the  arms  of 
Archbishop  Juxon  ;  over  the  fireplace  on  the 
south  side  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  See, 
impaling  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Seeker. 

“  On  the  north  and  south  walls,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  windows  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
hall,  are  a  number  of  paintings,  including 
portraits  of  bishops  and  eminent  divines  con¬ 
nected  with  the  See ;  a  portrait  of  King 
Charles  I.;  Sir  R.  Walpole;  Mr.  Secretary 
Townshend  ;  Dr.  Wilkins,  librarian ;  Dr. 
Peter  Du  Moulin,  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Juxon,  &c. ;  also,  a  large  painting,  contain¬ 
ing  a  view  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  brought 
from  Croydon  Palace. 

“  The  old  entrance  into  the  courtyard,  at 
the  south-west  end  of  the  hall,  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  bay  window,  and  the  principal 
door  is  now  at  the  north-east.  On  each  side 
the  doorway  are  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
over  the  door-case  are  carved  in  stone  the 
arms  of  the  See  impaling  those  of  Juxon, 
with  1  Anno  Domini  mdclxiii.’ 

“  The  large  bay  window  is  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  painted  glass.  In  the  centre  of 
the  top  division  is  a  very  large  coat  of  the 
arms  of  the  See,  impaling  those  of  Archbishop 
Juxon  ;  and  underneath  is  a  splendid,  recent 
addition  of  a  similar  size,  of  the  arms  of  the 
See,  impaling  those  of  Archbishop  Howley, 

‘  1829.’  Around  are  smaller  coats  of  the 
arms  of  about  twenty-four  Archbishops,  each 
impaled  with  the  arms  of  the  See,  and  the 
date  of  the  year  when  put  up.  There  are 
also  the  arms  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  piece  of 
painted  glass  is  a  portrait  of  Archbishop 
Chicheley.” 

The  history  of  the  library  is  singular. 
Notwithstanding  the  Palace  has  been  the 
residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
from  its  erection,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  originally  any  library  attached  to 
it.  Each  Archbishop  brought  with  him  his 
private  collection  of  books,  until  the  time  of ' 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Thus,  John  Evelyn,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pepys,  written  in  1689,  writes  that  the  library 
was  then  “  replenished  with  excellent  hooks, 
but  that  it  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  Thames 


running  by  it,  at  every  prelate’s  accession  or 
translation.” 

Archbishop  Bancroft  being,  for  many 
years,  “  a  greate  gatherer  together  of  bookes,” 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  Archbi¬ 
shops  of  Canterbury  for  ever,  a  great  and 
famous  library  of  bookes  of  divinity,  and  of 
many  other  sorts  of  learning,  on  condition 
that  it  should  not  be  alienated  from  the  See. 

“  These  books  remained  at  Lambeth  till 
1 646,  two  years  after  the  execution  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud,  when  being  seized  by  the  Par¬ 
liament,  the  use  of  them  was  granted  to  Dr. 
Wincocke.  They  were  afterwards  given  to 
Sion  College,  and  many  began  to  get  into 
private  hands ;  so  that,  fearing  for  their 
safety  in  times  so  inimical  to  learning,  Mr. 
Selden  suggested  to  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  its  right  to  them,  and  they  were  deli¬ 
vered,  pursuant  to  an  ordinance  of  Parliament, 
dated  Feb.  1647,  into  their  possession. 

“  On  the  Restoration,  Archbishop  Juxon 
demanded  the  return  of  the  library,  which 
requisition  was  repeated  by  his  successor, 
Sheldon,  and  the  books  were  accordingly 
restored.  An  ordinance  of  Parliament  was. 
also  obtained,  that  such  part  of  the  collection 
as  was  in  private  hands  should  be  immedi¬ 
ately  delivered  up,  and  that  the  volumes  in 
the  possession  of  John  Thurloe  and  Hugh 
Peters  should  be  seized.” 

Archbishop  Sheldon  having  thus  regained 
possession  of  this  valuable  library,  may  in 
some  degree  be  considered  its  co-founder,  as 
he  bequeathed  “several  bookes  or  volumes 
towards  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the 
public  library  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  now 
settled  at  Lambeth  House.” 

Other  Archbishops  successively  bequeathed 
many  volumes :  those  left  by  Archbishops 
Bancroft,  Abbot,  Laud,  Sheldon,  and  Tenni- 
son,  are  distinguished  by  their  respective 
arms.  Those  which  bear  the  arms  of  Whit- 
gift  were,  doubtless,  purchased  of  his  exe¬ 
cutors  by  Archbishop  Bancroft. 

“  There  is  only  one  volume  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  known  to  have  belonged  to  Archbishop 
Parker,  which  is  a  book  of  Calvin’s  writing. 
His  arms  are  on  the  outside,  and  within  is 
written  in  red  lead,  ‘J.  Parker,’  who  was 
the  Archbishop’s  son.  An  English  Psalter, 
printed  by  Daye,  but  without  date,  has  like¬ 
wise  the  following  memorandum,  written  by 
Dr.  Parker’s  wife :  ‘  To  the  right  vertuouse 
and  honourable  ladye  the  Countesse  of 
Shrewsburye,  from  your  lovinge  friende,  Mar¬ 
garet  Parker.’  ” 

The  first  complete  catalogue  made  of  the 
printed  books  was  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Gib¬ 
son,  when  librarian.  In  1718,  it  was  fairly 
copied  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  in  three  volumes 
folio ;  and  it  has  been  continued  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  to  the  present  time. 

The  library  of  manuscripts  is  now  pre¬ 
served  in  a  fire-proof  room,  over  a  newly- 
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built,  internal  gateway,  abutting  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hall. 

The  prefixed  Engraving  is  from  a  plate  in 
the  Gentleman' s  Magazine ,  ut  supra,  cle¬ 
verly  drawn  and  engraved  by  .Mr.  R.  W. 
Billings. 


FOTHERINGHAY. — II. 

THE  CASTLE. 

Resuming  our  narrative  from  page  20,  at  the 
death  of  Edmund,  who  had  been  successively 
created  Earl  of  Cambridge  and  Duke  of 
York,  the  castle  descended  to  his  son,  Ed¬ 
ward,  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  succeeded  also  to 
his  father’s  honours.  But,  on  his  falling  in 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  dying  without 
issue,  the  castle  and  lordship  descended  to 
his  nephew  Richard,  the  son  of  his  brother 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  behead¬ 
ed  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  V.,  having 
been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  that 
king.  Fotheringhay  thus  became  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Richard  III.  Hence  it  has  been 
described : 

Lo  !  on  that  mound,  in  days  of  feudal  pride, 

Thy  tow’ring  castle  frown’d  above  the  tide  ; 

Flung  wide  her  gates,  where  troops  of  vassals  met 
With  awe  the  brow  of  high  Plantagenet. 

But,  ah  1  what  chiefs  in  sable  vests  appear! 

What  bright  achievements  mark  yon  warrior's  bier! 
’Tis  York’s  : — from  Agincourt’s  victorious  plain. 
They  bear  the  fallen  hero  o’er  the  main  ; 

Through  all  the  laud  his  blooming  laurels  spread, 
And  to  thy  bosom  give  the  mighty  dead. 

When  from  thy  lap  the  ruthless  Richard  sprung, 

A  boding  sound  through  all  thy  borders  rung  ; 

It  spoke  a  tale  of  blood — fair  Neville’s  woe, 

York’s  murd’rous  hand,  and  Edward’s  future  foe. 

Antona's  Banks,  MS.  1797- 

The  hero  of  Agincourt  left  directions  for 
his  funeral,  ordering  his  body  to  be  buried  in 
the  parochial  church  of  Fotheringhay,  in  the 
midst  of  the  choir,  near  the  steps,  under  a 
flat  marble.  His  body  was,  accordingly, 
brought  over  to  England,  and  carried  to 
Westminster;  his  exequies  being  solemnly 
performed  by  the  archbishops  and  most  of 
the  bishops,  by  the  king's  order,  in  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral.  From  Westminster  it  was  brought 
to  Fotheringhay,  and  on  December  1,  1415, 
interred  in  the  choir.  The  tomb  is  described 
by  Leland,  who  sav/  it,  as  ‘‘a  flat  marble 
stone ;  and  upon  it  was  his  image  flat  in 
brass.” 

Richard,  Duke  of  York,  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Wakefield.*  His  body  was  first  interred 
at  Pontefract,  but  afterwards  removed,  with 
that  of  his  son  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  in 
great  pomp,  to  Fotheringhay.  On  July  22, 
1466,  their  remains  were  put  into  a  chariot, 
covered  with  black  velvet,  richly  wrapped  in 
cloth  of  gold  and  royal  habit.  At  the  feet 
of  the  duke  stood  the  figure  of  an  angel 

*  The  chapel  ou  the  bridge  at  Wakefield,  was 
built  by  Edward  IV.  in  memory  of  this  event.  This 
llue  relic  is  engraved  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xx.,  p.  401. 
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clothed  in  white,  and  bearing  a  crown  of 
gold,  to  signify  that  of  right  he  was  a  king. 
The  chariot  was  drawn  by  seven  horses, 
trapped  to  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
black,  charged  with  escutcheons  of  that 
prince’s  arms.  Every  horse  carried  a  man, 
and  upon  the  foremost  rode  Sir  John  Skip- 
with,  who  bore  the  duke's  banner  displayed. 
The  bishops  and  abbots,  in  their  robes,  went 
two  or  three  miles  before,  to  prepare  the 
reception  of  the  remains.  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  followed  next  after  the  chariot, 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  nobility  and 
officers  of  arms.  In  this  order,  they  left 
Pontefract,  and  that  night  rested  at  Doncas¬ 
ter,  where  they  were  received  by  the  convent 
of  Cordeliers,  in  grey  habit.  Thence  by 
easy  stages,  they  proceeded  to  Blithe,  Tux- 
ford  in  the  Clay,  Newark,  Grantham,  and 
Stamford ;  and  on  Monday,  July  29,  the 
procession  reached  Fotheringhay,  where  the 
bodies  were  received  by  several  bishops  and 
abbots  in  their  robes,  and  supported  by  twelve 
servants  of  the  deceased.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard,  King  Edward  IV,,  accom¬ 
panied  by  several  dukes,  earls,  and  barons,  in 
mourning,  were  in  attendance,  who  proceeded 
to  the  choir  of  the  church,  near  the  high 
altar,  where  was  a  hearse  covered  with  black, 
furnished  with  banners  and  other  insignia. 
Upon  this  hearse  were  placed  the  remains  of 
the  duke  and  his  son  Edmund.  The  queenf 
and  her  two  daughters  were  also  present  in 
mourning,  attended  by  several  ladies  and 
other  persons.  Over  the  image  was  a  cloth 
of  majesty  of  black  sarcenet ;  with  the  figure 
of  our  Lord  sitting  on  a  rainbow,  of  beaten 
gold,  having  in  every  corner  an  escutcheon 
of  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly  ; 
with  a  valence  round  the  hearse  also  of  deep, 
black  sarcenet,  fringed  half  a  yard  deep,  and 
ornamented  with  three  angels  of  beaten  gold, 
holding  the  duke’s  arms  within  a  garter,  in 
every  part  above  the  hearse. 

Upon  the  morrow,  the  30th,  several  masses 
were  said ;  and  at  the  offertory  of  the  mass 
of  requiem,  the  king  offered  for  the  prince 
his  father;  and  the  queen,  her  two  daughters, 
and  the  duchess  (countess)  of  Richmond, 
offered  afterwards.  Then  Norroy,  king  of 
arms,  offered  the  prince's  coat  of  arms ; 
March,  king  of  arms,  the  target ;  Ireland, 
king  of  arms,  the  sword;  Windsor,  herald 
of  England,  and  Ravendon,  herald  of  Scot¬ 
land,  offered  the  helmet ;  and  Mr.  de  Ferreys 
the  harness  and  courser. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.,  succeeded  his  father,  both  in  the 
honours  of  his  house  and  the  possession  of 
Fotheringhay  castle  and  lordship  ;  Cicely,  his 
mother,  still  retaining  her  right  in  it  until 
the  ninth  year  of  his  reign ;  when  Guy 

t  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville, 
and  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray,  Rut.,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Albans. 
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Woolston,  Esq.,  was  appointed  constable  of 
the  castle,  and  keeper  of  the  great  park, 
Erleswood  and  Newhaugh,  lying  within  the 
bailiwick  of  Clyve  in  Rockingham  Forest ; 
where  the  lord  of  the  castle  had  housebote * 
and  hey  bote, \  and  two  leets,  held  yearly  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas.  From  Leland’s  ac¬ 
count,  Fotheringhay  appears  to  have  been 
the  favourite  residence  of  this  powerful  and 
royal  house  ;  for  the  Duchess  Cicely,  who 
survived  her  husband  thirty-six  years,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  her  widowhood,  inhabited 
the  castle.  She  died  in  the  10th  Henry  VII., 
14.95,  in  her  castle  at  Berkhampstead,  and 
was  buried  in  the  choir  at  Fotheringhay. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  the  castle 
continued  in  the  Crown ;  and  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  1  Henry  VII.,  was  declared  to 
he  part  of  the  royal  possession.  Henry 
settled  it  upon  his  queen  Elizabeth,  the  only 
representative  of  the  house  of  York.  Re¬ 
verting  to  the  king  on  her  death,  it  continued 
in  the  Crown  till  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  in 
dowry  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  who  seems  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  castle.  Leland 
records,  that  “  she  did  great  cost  of  refresh¬ 
ing  it.”  He  describes  it  as  being,  at  that 
time,  “a  castle  fair  and  neatly  strong,  with 
very  good  lodgings  in  it,  defended  by  double 
ditches,  with  a  very  ancient  and  strong 
keep.” 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
castle  at  Fotheringhay  before  it  was  converted 
to  a  different  purpose ;  and  from  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  prince  became  a  prison  of  the  state. 
This  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  soon  after  the  25th  of  May,  1554. 
On  that  day,  according  to  Stow,  Edward,  the 
last  of  the  Courtneys,  Earls  of  Devonshire, 
was  removed  from  the  Tower  of  London  to 
which  he  had  been  committed,  upon  suspicion 
of  his  having  consented  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s 
conspiracy,  by  Master  Chamberlayne  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  Knt.,  and 
conveyed  to  this  castle,  to  remain  under  their 
custody  at  the  Queen’s  pleasure.  His  con¬ 
finement  here  was  of  short  duration,  as  at 
Easter  of  the  year  following,  1 555,  he  again 
appeared  at  court. 

The  next  and  last  person  who  entered  the 
castle  as  a  prisoner,  and  from  whose  fate  it  is 
noted  in  English  history,  was  the  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Scots ;  who  was  closely  confined 
here,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  William  Fitz- 
william,  of  Milton,  during  the  last  six  years 
of  her  life.  Fuller,  the  historian,  visited  the 
castle,  and  records  that  he  read  in  one  of  the 
windows  the  following  distich,  written  on  the 
glass  with  a  diamond,  by  the  Queen  of  Scots: 

From  the  top  of  all  my  trust 

Mishap  hath  laid  me  in  the  dust ; 

*  An  allowance  of  necessary  timber  out  of  the 
lord’s  wood,  for  the  repair  and  support  of  a  house  or 
tenement. 

+  A  liberty  to  take  thorns  and  other  wood,  to 
make  and  repair  hedges,  gates,  fences,  &c. 


which  is  taken  from  an  old  ballad  preserved 
in  Ellis’s  Specimens.  The  Queen  was 
brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Fotheringhay  castle 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  1586. 
In  the  autumn  following,  the  Commissioners 
appointed  for  her  trial  arrived  ;  and  three 
days  after,  the  presence-chamber  of  the  castle 
was  fitted  up  for  the  trial.  The  court  sat  two 
days,  and  adjourned  till  the  25th  of  the  same 
month,  (October,)  to  the  Star  Chamber  at 
Westminster;  where  it  assembled  accordingly, 
and  pronounced  sentence  against  the  accused .+ 

The  execution  of  that  sentence  was  delayed, 
from  various  causes,  till  the  8th  of  February 
following.  The  hall  of  the  castle  was  then 
fitted  up  with  a  scaffold  two  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  broad,  “  with  rails  about,  hanged 
and  covered  with  black,  with  a  low  stool,  a 
fair  long  cushion,  and  a  block  covered  also 
with  black.” 

It  is  mainly  from  this  tragical  episode  in 
the  history  of  Fotheringhay  castle,  that  the 
place  attracts  the  attention  of  the  tourist,  and 
excites  in  him  a  desire  of  knowing  its  former 
state.  “  The  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
hard  fortune  of  that  extraordinary  princess, 
who  was  a  captive  eighteen  years,  have  given 
such  an  interest  to  the  place  in  which  she 
suffered,  that  the  stranger  is  apt  to  imagine 
he  shall  find  something  on  the  spot  to  gratify 
his  curiosity.  He  will  regret  that  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood,  with  the  surrounding 
moats,  and  small  fragments  of  the  walls  near 
the  river,  and  on  the  east  of  the  mount,  are 
the  only  marks  of  this  once  strong  and  memo¬ 
rable  castle.”^ 

During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  castle  is  passed  over  unnoticed,  and  was, 
probably,  uninhabited  ;  but,  in  the  first  year 
of  James  I.,  it  was  granted  to  Charles,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  created  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire  ;  Sir  Edward  Blount,  Knt. ;  and  Joseph 
Garth,  Esq.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl, 
in  four  years  after,  the  two  other  proprie¬ 
tors  conveyed  the  castle  and  lordship  to  his 
natural  son,  Mountjoy,  who  was  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Newport. 

In  1625,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  the  castle  was  surveyed,  and  is 
thus  described :  “  it  is  very  strong,  built  of 
stone,  and  moated  about  with  a  double  moat. 
The  river  Nen  on  the  south  side  serves  for 
the  outer  moat,  and  the  mill-brook  on  the 
east  side  between  the  little  park  and  the 
castle  yard,  called  the  orchard  or  garden, 

X  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  of  Milton,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  was  Constable  of  Fotheringhay  Castle 
at  this  time,  and  conducted  himself  towards  the 
Queen  of  Scots  with  such  respect  and  humanity,  that 
a  short  time  before  her  execution  she  told  him  she 
was  unable  to  make  him  a  proper  return ;  but,  if  he 
would  accept  the  picture  of  her  son,  then  King 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  which  was  hanging  at  her 
bed’s  head,  he  should  have  it.  The  present  was 
accepted,  and  is  still  in  the  collection  of  the  Fitzwil¬ 
liam  family. 

§  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bonney’s  Historic  Notices,  p.  29. 
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serves  for  the  outer  moat,  on  that  side  ;*  be¬ 
tween  which  mill-brook  and  the  castle  there 
has  been  a  great  pond,  landed  up,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  castle.  The  gate  and  fore¬ 
part  of  the  house  front  the  north,  and  as 
soon  as  you  are  past  the  drawbridge  ;  at  the 
gate,  there  is  a  pair  of  stairs  leading  up  to 
some  fair  lodgings,  and  up  higher  to  the 
wardrobe,  and  so  on  to  the  fetterlock  on  the 
top  of  the  mount,  on  the  north  west  corner  of 
the  castle  ;  which  is  built  of  eight  or  sixteen 
square,  with  chambers  lower  and  upper  ones 
round  about,  but  somewhat  decayed,  and  so 
are  the  leads  on  the  top ;  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  round  yard  in  the  same,  there  has  been 
a  well,  now  landed  up.  When  you  come 
down  again,  and  go  towards  the  hall,  which 
is  wonderfully  spacious,  there  is  a  goodly  and 
fair  court  within  the  midst  of  the  castle.  On 
the  left  hand  is  the  chapel,  goodly  lodgings, 
the  great  dining-room,  and  a  large  room  at 
this  present,  well  garnished  with  pictures. 
Near  the  hall  is  the  buttery  and  kitchen ; 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  kitchen,  a  yard, 
convenient  for  wood  and  such  purposes,  with 
large  brewhouses  and  bakehouses,  and  houses 
convenient  for  offices.  From  the  gate  going 
out  of  the  yard,  there  is  another  yard  half 
encompassing  the  castle,  going  round  about 
to  the  first  gate,  and  a  great  barn  in  the 
west  side  of  the  yard.  A  gatehouse  and 
another  ruinous  house  in  the  east  corner  of 
the  same.”  The  great  barn  and  part  adjoin¬ 
ing  were,  in  1821,  tenanted  by  a  farmer.  On 
the  east  side  of  what  was  then  the  dwelling- 
house,  was  a  Gothic  doorway,  the  only  frag¬ 
ment  of  original  architecture  on  the  premises. 

Soon  after  this  survey,  the  castle  seems  to 
have  been  consigned  to  ruin ;  for  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  who  lived  at  that  time,  purchased  the 
hall  in  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  be¬ 
headed,  and  removed  it  to  Connington,  in 
Huntingdonshire.  The  stone  of  other  parts 
was  purchased  by  Robert  Kirkham,  Esq.,  to 
build  a  chapel  in  his  house  at  Fineshade,  in 
this  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  last  remains  of 
the  castle  were  destroyed  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Nen.  Thus, 
removed  by  degrees,  it  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  antiquary,  who,  probably,  would  have 
recorded  its  destruction,  had  it  been  less 
gradual.  There  is  a  tale  of  its  having  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  James,  on  account  of 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  his  mother’s 
suffering  ;  but  this  has  been  disproved. 

In  June,  1820,  the  earth  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mount,  on  which  the  keep  stood, 
was  removed  for  procuring  stone,  when  the 
workmen  laid  open  one  ot  the  servants  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  western  side  of  the  castle  court: 
part  of  the  pavement  of  Norman  bricks  could 

*  The  outer  moat,  on  the  north  side,  before  the 
earth  was  thrown  into  it.,  in  1820,  was  75  feet  across  : 
and  the  inner  moat  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  G6  feet. 


then  be  traced.  About  the  same  time,  the 
earth  on  the  outside  of  the  fortification  was 
thrown  into  the  moat ;  and  three  coins  were 
found,  one  of  them  foreign,  of  base  metal ; 
another,  a  groat  of  Edward  II. ;  and  the 
third,  a  shilling  of  Edward  IV.,  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bonney’s  possession,  at  the  time  of  pub¬ 
lishing  his  Historic  Notices. 

Jr»pu*tt  of  23t£coberin 


THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

Op  the  various  expeditions  which  have  de¬ 
parted  from  our  shores,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  discovery  into  the  arctic  regions, 
none  have  appeared  more  likely  to  achieve 
the  grand  object  in  view,  than  that  which  has 
just  sailed  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Back, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the  various 
acquisitions  made  to  geography,  by  the  seve¬ 
ral  modern  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  without  feeling  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  the  result  of  that 
which  is  now  going  forward.  It  is  not  with 
respect  to  the  actual  possibility  of  the  passage 
to  Bhering’s  Strait,  north  of  America,  that 
our  interest  is  now  excited — that  is  a  question 
which  we  have  considered  as  settled  since  the 
first  memorable  expedition  conducted  by  Sir 
Edward  Parry ;  and  whenever  the  north-west 
passage  to  China  shall  be  performed  by  any 
ship,  it  may  be  considered  a  fortuitous  event 
which  the  energy  and  intrepidity  of  British 
seamen  have  shown  to  be  practicable,  under 
circumstances  of  weather,  & c.,  favourable  to 
navigation.  The  object  of  the  present  expe¬ 
dition  may  literally  be  considered  to  lie,  in 
defining  the  north-east  extreme  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  continent.  Until  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Back  in  England,  from  his  land  journey  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Ross,  we  were  to  consider 
the  western  boundary  of  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  as  this  north-eastern  extreme :  but  no 
sooner  does  Captain  Back  appear,  than  “  the 
wide,  the  open  sea,”  is  reported  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  to  the  southward  and  westwaid 
of  that  part  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  also 
that  a  tide  was  running  into  it  from  the  west¬ 
ward.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the 
shore  of  this  “  open  sea,”  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Back,  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Mel¬ 
ville  peninsula,  and  to  the  westward  as  far  as 
Cape  Turnagain,  that  the  Terror  has  departed 
from  England.  Were  we  to  hazard  an  opi¬ 
nion,  we  should  say,  that  it  appears  likely 
that  the  land  called  North  Somerset  by  Parry 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  series  of  islands. 

The  Terror  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the 
16th  of  June,  accompanied  by  the  Rhada- 
manthus  steam-vessel  (for  the  purpose  of 
towing  her  as  far  as  wind  and  weather  would 
permit),  and  on  clearing  the  Pentland  Firth, 
Captain  Back  would  shape  his  course  fur 
Cape  Farewell ;  and,  passing  up  Hudson 
Strait,  would  enter  Wager  River  or  Repulse 
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Bay  as  most  convenient,  and,  having  secured 
the  ship  there,  would  then  proceed  to  cross 
the  isthmus  which  separates  them  from  the 
bottom  of  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet.  Two  light 
boats  will  be  conveyed  across  this  isthmus, 
one  of  which  will  proceed  to  explore  the  coast 
to  the  north-east,  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  the 
Fury  and  Hecla,  while  the  other  will  go  west 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Back.  Thus 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Boothian  Gulf  will 
be  defined,  and  thereby  also  the  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  connected  with  Melville  Penin¬ 
sula,  which  separates  it  from  the  Atlantic 
waters. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their 
proceedings,  is  the  position  of  the  magnetic 
pole  ;  and  the  magnetic  observations  which 
will  be  obtained  by  Captain  Back  and  his 
officers,  will  give  additional  interest  to  the 
results  of  this  voyage.  The  time  it  may  re¬ 
quire  to  be  performed  in  must  remain  uncer¬ 
tain,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  such 
discoveries  may  be  made,  either  of  a  geogra¬ 
phical  or  other  nature,  as  will  induce  Captain 
Back  to  avail  himself  of  the  discretionary 
power  invested  in  him  of  wintering  in  Wager 
river,  in  which  case  his  return  would  be 
looked  for  by  the  end  of  next  summer.  He  is 
accompanied  by  officers  who  are  well  qualified 
to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  enterprise.  Lieu¬ 
tenants  Smyth  and  Owen  Stanley  are  officers 
already  well  known  ;  the  former  from  his  late 
journey  from  Lima  to  Para,  and  the  latter 
from  his  surveys  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
the  services  of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  master,  will 
no  doubt  be  turned  to  a  good  account  in  the 
numerous  scientific  pursuits  which  will 
occupy  the  whole  party  during  their  interest¬ 
ing  voyage. — Nautical  Magazine. 
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buhford’s  panorama. 

Ai.l  the  world  in  an  acre — of  canvass — must 
nearly  have  been  realized  by  Mr.  Burford’s 
genius,  at  Leicester  Square.  His  last  new 
picture  is  a  View  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the 
largest  of  the  three  lakes  of  Lombardy  ;  with 
the  Isola  Bella,  or  Beautiful  Island,  as  the 
gem  set  in  this  paradise  of  waters.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  fascinating  picture, 'nearly  realizing 
all  that  poetry  and  romance  have  sung  or 
said  of  enchantment  and  its  fairy  regions ; 
and,  to  step  in  from  the  humdrum  of  Leicester 
Square  to  peep  at  these  scenes  of  celestial 
beauty,  is  almost  enough  to  make  the  con¬ 
tented  man  repine  at  his  uncheery  lot. 

Isola  Bella  has  long  ranked  among  the 
wonders  of  Italy,  and  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  Italian  style  of  ornamental  gardening 
two  centuries  back.  Hyperbole  has  been 
almost  exhausted,  even  to  Eustace,  in  our 
days,  for  terms  to  describe  and  praise  its 
various  beauties.  It  lias  been  called  "  the 


Enchanted  Isle,”  “  the  Island  of  Calypso 
its  groves  compared  to  those  of  Idalia  !  its 
garden  to  that  of  the  Hesperides  1  and  its 
palace  to  that  of  Armida.  Its  pyramid  of 
terraces,  covered  with  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron- trees,  recall  to  us  the  Hanging  Gardens 
of  Babylon  ;  and  John  Martin,  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  of  our  painters,  has,  we 
believe,  represented  the  Babylonian  wonder 
by  such  garden  terraces. 

The  Isola  Bella  was,  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  bare,  craggy,  and 
shapeless  mass  of  gneiss,  producing  only  a 
few  mosses  and  lichens ;  when  Count  Borro- 
meo,  nephew  to  the  great  Carlo  Borromeo, 
resolved  to  make  it  his  residence,  and  form  it 
into  an  Italian  paradise.  We  may  wonder 
at,  but  can  scarcely  guess,  the  expense  of 
converting  three  barren  rocks  into  as  many 
productive  islands,  by  transporting  sufficient 
earth  from  the  main  land  to  form  beds  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  for  the  growth  of  forest  trees, 
and  the  thousands  of  hands  employed  in  this 
vast  labour.  In  Mr.  Burford’s  Key,  the 
garden  is  thus  described  : — 

’Twas  where  o’er  the  sea, 

Delicious  gardens  hung  ;  green  galleries 
And  marble  terraces,  in  many  a  flight, 

And  fairy  arches  flung  from  cliff  to  cliff 
Wilderiug,  enchanting  ;  and  above  them  all 
A  palace,  sucli  as  somewhere  in  the  East, 

In  Zenastan,  or  Araby  the  blest. 

Among  its  golden  groves,  and  fruits  of  gold. 

And  fountains  scattering  rainbows  in  the  sun, 

Rose  when  Aladdin  rubbed  the  wondrous  lamp. 

Rogers. 

“  The  Garden  of  the  Isola  Bella  is  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  fabled  regions  of  the  Arabian 
nights,  a  fairy  land  containing 

All  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart. 

The  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art. 

“  It  consists  of  a  series  of  ten  terraces 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  a  pyramidical 
form,  from  a  base  four  hundred  feet  on  each 
side,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  above  the  lake,  connected  with  each 
other  by  noble  flights  of  marble  steps,  by 
which  means  the  space  is  multiplied,  the 
walks  suited  to  all  tastes,  either  sunshine  or 
shade,  and  the  fancy  pleased  by  the  variety 
of  the  views  from  different  elevations.  The 
two  lower  terraces  are  raised  on  rustic  arches, 
perforated  in  the  rock,  which  form,  during 
the  winter,  receptacles  for  the  rare  and 
tender  plants ;  the  walls  of  those  above  are 
entirely  hidden  by  orange,  lemon,  and  citron 
trees,  trained  against  them;  the  extreme 
edges  of  the  terraces  are  defended  by  low 
walls  or  balustrades,  ornamented  with  colossal 
statues  of  a  grotesque  character,  carved  in  a 
coarse  kind  of  stone,  and  obelisks  surmount¬ 
ed  by  feathers  or  leaves  cf  tin ;  also  nume¬ 
rous  rare  and  beautiful  exotics  in  vases  of 
different  forms :  the  uppermost  terrace  is  a 
paved  platform  about  fifty  feet  square,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  balustrade,  and  crowned  by  a 
colossal  sculpture  of  Fegasus,  the  winged 
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horse  of  4pollo  :  from  this  terrace  a  magni¬ 
ficent  view  of  the  lake  and  surrounding 
country  is  obtained.  On  one  of  the  southern 
terraces  is  a  grove  of  tine  orange  trees,  many 
of  them,  being  as  old  as  the  first  formation 
of  the  garden,  have  attained  an  extraordinary 
size ;  during  the  summer  they  flourish  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  ripen  fruit  of  large 
size  and  good  flavour,  which  it  is  rather 
extraordinary  the  orange-tree  will  not  do  in 
the  vicinity  of  Milan,  half  a  degree  farther 
south,  and  287  feet  lower.  In  the  winter, 
this  grove  is  defended  by  a  covering  of 
boards,  and,  in  very  severe  weather,  a  few 
charcoal  fires  are  lighted  in  it :  from  30  to 
36,000  oranges  are  annually  gathered  on  the 
island  besides  lemons,  citrons  of  great  size, 
and  an  abundance  of  other  fruits. 

u  The  luxuriance  and  great  vegetative 
strength  of  many  of  the  trees  on  this  delight¬ 
ful  spot  is  astonishing ;  the  oriental  cypress 
and  common  laurel  are  as  tall,  clean  in  the 
stem,  and  as  large  in  the  head,  as  the  noblest 
deciduous  trees  :  the  trunk  of  one,  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  Borromeo  himself, 
measures  nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  is 
ninety-five  feet  in  height ;  the  agave  Ameri- 
canus,  and  the  cactus  ficus  Indica,  bed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  rocks  on  the  brink  of  the  lake, 
and  flourish  and  bloom  as  in  their  native 
soil;  the  grape,  olive,  peach,  fig,  and  pome¬ 
granate,  all  ripen  fruit  of  peculiar  size  and 
flavour;  the  yucca  is  superb,  the  hydrangeas 
six  feet  in  height,  the  oleanders  of  numerous 
varieties  and  richness  of  colours,  unknown  in 
England,  and  the  ranunculus  of  Isola  Bella 
is  every  where  held  in  the  highest  estima¬ 
tion.  The  hedges  are  of  myrtle,  the  bowers 
of  jasmine,  the  caper,  acanthus,  tracheline, 
and  the  rarest  exotics,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  find  a  congenial  atmosphere ;  in  fact, 
the  catalogue  of  indigenous  and  foreign 
plants,  to  be  found  here,  is  immense.  On 
the  bark  of  one  of  the  large  trees,  in  the 
lower  garden,  is  visible  the  word  “  Battaglia,” 
said  to  have  been  cut  by  Bonaparte  himself, 
with  his  penknife,  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  Marengo.”, 

Beautiful  as  may  be  the  Island,  it  is  en¬ 
vironed  by  sublimity  of  matchless  grandeur. 
Beyond  the  crystal  lake,  rise  villages,  with 
church  towers,  vineyards,  orchards,  forests, 
and  castled  crags ;  then,  graceful  hills,  clad 
with  beautiful  verdure ;  and  beyond,  from 
east  to  west,  the  Alps  form  a  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  their  majestic  ridges  towering 
precisely  at  that  distance  which  softens  their 
too  rugged  character,  and  blending  their 
varied  outline  in  the  rich,  mellow  tints  of  the 
evening  sky : — 

The  Alps,  that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  west, 
tio  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  etherial 

As  to  beloug  rather  to  heaven  than  earth. 

#  *  #  # 

O’er  the  Simplon  winds 


A  path  of  pleasure,  like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar, 

Catchiug  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link 
In  many  a  turn,  and  travel's  as  it  glides  ; 

And  oft  above  and  oft  below  appears, 

Seen  o’er  the  wall  by  him  who  journeys  up, 

As  though  it  were  another,  not  the  same, 

Leading  along  he  knows  not  whence  or  whither  ; 

Yet  thro’  its  fairy  course,  go  where  it  will. 

The  torrent  stops  it  not ;  the  rugged  rock 
Opens  and  lets  it  in;  and  on  ii  runs. 

Winning  its  easy  way  from  clime  to  clime. 

Through  glens  locked  up  before. — Rogers. 

The  palace,  we  should  mention,  is  partly 
in  decay ;  and  its  interior  has  an  air  of 
splendid  desolation :  but  the  galleries  and 
saloons  are  rich  in  paintings,  sculpture,  ta¬ 
pestry,  carvings,  and  highly-wrought  speci¬ 
mens  of  art.  The  garden  is  kept  in  order  to 
this  day  ;  while  the  mighty  Alps  themselves 
withstand  the  storms  of  time. 


l^aturaltSt. 

THE  SEA-I.EOPARD. 

Mr.  Weddele,  in  his  Voyage  towards  the 
South  Pole,  saw  several  of  these  extraordinary 
animals  on  the  shores  of  the  South  Orkneys, 
in  the  Antarctic  circle.  These  islands  were 
examined  by  our  enterprising  voyager,  who 
named  the  easternmost  Saddle  Island,  and 
ascertained  the  latitude  of  its  centre  to  be 
60°  37'  50",  and  longitude,  44°  52'  45"  west 
of  Greenwich.  Mr.  Weddell  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  continuing  to  tack  the  vessels  about  in 
a  bay,  (which,  from  Saddle  Island  forming 
part  of  it,  he  called  Saddle  Island  Bay,)  they 
had  frequently  to  work  ship  to  avoid  striking 
the  drift  ice,  produced  by  the  icebergs,  which 
form  in  the  bays  in  winter,  and  break  away  in 
the  summer.  The  coast  is  terrific  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  tops  of  the  islands,  for  the  most 
part,  terminate  in'craggy,  towering  peaks,  and 
look  notunlike  the  mountain-tops  of  a  sunken 
island. 

Upon  the  perilous  shore  of  Saddle  Island, 
Mr.  Weddell  having  seen  some  sea-leopards, 
sent  the  second  mate  to  take  them  ;  and  he 
soon  returned  with  six,  which  he  captured. 

The  sea-leopard  resembles  the  quadruped 
of  the  same  name  in  being  spotted.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jamieson  considers  it  to  be  a  new  spe¬ 
cies  of  phoca,  or  seal,  and  gives  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  distinguishing  characters  : — Leopardine 
seal,  the  neck  long  and  tapering ;  the  head 
small ;  the  body  pale-greyish  above,  yellowish 
below,  and  back  spotted  with  pale  white. 
This  species  to  be  referred  to  the  division  of 
Stenorhinque,  of  F.  Cuvier ;  the  teeth,  how 
ever,  do  not  quite  agree  with  those  of  _his 
Phoque  Septonyx,  nor  with  those  of  Sir 
Everard  Home,  figured  in  PI.  xxix.  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822. 

Mr.  Weddell’s  boats  coasted  the  South 
Orkneys  for  several  miles,  and  the  skins  of 
sea-leopards  and  a  few  seals,  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  reward  of  their  searches.  The 
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(The  Sea-leopard.) 


specimen  of  the  former,  here  engraved,  was 
drawn  from  nature  by  Mr.  Weddell,  and  forms 
one  of  the  illustrations  of  his  important  and 
entertaining  narrative. 

'Gibe  public  Stoumalsf. 


THE  QUESTIONER — A  CHAUNT. 

By  Robert  Nicoll. 

I  ask  not  for  his  lineage, 

1  ask  not  for  his  name — 

If  manliness  be  in  his  heart. 

He  noble  birth  may  claim. 

1  care  not  though  of  world’s  wealth 
But  slender  be  his  part. 

If  Yes  you  answer,  when  I  ask — 

Hath  he  a  true  man’s  heart  ? 

I  ask  not  from  what  land  he  came. 

Nor  where  his  youth  was  nursed — 

If  pure  the  stream,  it  matters  not 
The  spot  from  whence  it  burst. 

The  palace  or  the  hovel, 

Where  first  his  life  began, 

I  seek  not  of;  but  answer  this — 

Is  he  an  honest  man  ? 

Nay,  blush  not  now — what  matters  it 
Where  first  he  drew  his  breath? 

A  manger  was  the  cradle-bed 
Of  Him  of  Nazareth  ! 

Be  naught,  be  any,  every  thing— 

I  care  not  what  you  be — 

If  Yes  you  answer,  when  I  ask — 

Art  thou  pure,  true,  and  free  ? 

Tait’s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH. 

By  Robert  Nicoll. 

God’s  lowly  temple  1  place  of  many  prayers ! 
Grey  is  thy  roof  and  crumbling  are  thy  walls  ; 
And  over  old  green  graves  thy  shadow  falls. 

To  bless  the  spot  where  end  all  human  cares  ! 

The  sight  of  thee  brings  gladness  to  my  heart ; 
And  while  beneath  thv  humble  roof  I  stand, 

I  seem  to  grasp  an  old  familiar  hand. 

And  hear  a  voice  that  bids  my  spirit  start. 

Long  years  ago,  in  childhood’s  careless  hour. 
Thou  wast  to  me  e’en  like  a  grandsire’s  knee — 
From  storms  a  shelter  thou  wasf  made  to  be — 

1  bound  my  brow  with  ivy  from  thy  .tower. j 


The  humble  hearted,  and  the  meek  and  pure, 

•  Have,  by  the  holy  worship  of  long  years, 

Made  thee  a  hallowed  place  ;  and  many  tears. 
Shed  in  repentance  deep,  have  blessed  thy  floor. 

Like  some  all-losing  good  man’s  feeling  heart. 

Thy  portal  hath  been  opened  unto  all ; 

A  treasure-house  where  men,  or  great  or  small. 
May  bring  their  purest,  holiest  thoughts,  thou  art  !• 

Church  of  the  Village  !  God  doth  not  despise 
The  torrent’s  voice,  in  mountain  valleys  dim, 

Nor  yet  the  blackbird’s  summer  morning  hymn  ; 
And  H  e  will  hear  the  prayers  from  thee  that  rise. 

The  father  loves  thee,  for  liis  son  is  laid 

Among  thy  graves  ;  the  mother  loves  thee  too. 

For  ’neath  thy  roof,  by  love  time-tried  and  true. 
Her  quiet  heart  long  since  w  as  happy  made. 

The  w  anderer  in  a  far  and  foreign  land. 

When  death’s  last  sickness  o’er  him  revels  free. 
Turns  his  heart  homewards,  even  unto  thee, 

And  those  who  weekly  ’neath  thy  roof-tree  stand. 

Lowly  thou  art ;  but  yet,  when  time  is  set. 

Will  He  who  loves  what  wicked  men  despise — 
Who  hears  the  orphan’s  voice,  that  up  doth  rise 
In  deep  sincerity — not  thee  forget ! 

Lone  temple !  did  men  know  it — unto  thee 

Would  pilgrims  come,  more  than  to  battle  plains  ; 
For  thou  hast  lightened  human  woes  and  pains. 
And  taught  men’s  souls  the  truth  that  makes  them 
free  J 

The  distant  sound  of  thy  sweet  Sabbath  bell 
O'er  meadows  green  no  more  shall  come  to  me. 
Sitting  beneath  the  lonely  forest  tree — 

Church  of  my  native  Village  !  fare-thee-well ! 

Ibid. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  CONNECTED 
WITH  LACOCK  ABBEY. 

By  Mrs.  Crawford. 

The  country,  remote  from  London,  is  the  only- 
place  for  rightly  enjoying  Christmas  ;  and,  in 
Wiltshire,  they  keep  up  the  sacred  season  in 
due  form,  omitting  none  of  the  olden  usages 
observed  by  our  merry  ancestors.  The  dress¬ 
ing  up  of  the  hall  with  its  branches  of  rose¬ 
mary,  holly,  and  bay;  the  mystic  mistletoe, 
so  dear  to  lovers  ;  the  visit  of  the  wassailers, 
(or  as  they  are  vulgarly  and  somewhat  ludi¬ 
crously  termed,  the  way-sailors,)  who  come 
with  their  large  bowl,  dressed  up  with  rib- 
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bons,  to  be  filled  with  spiced  ale,  and  to  claim 
their  annual  tribute  ;  the  village  ringers,  with 
miniature  bells,  making  their  merry  peal 
resound  through  the  house  ;  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  brand,  (or  “  yule  log,”  as  the  Scotch 
call  it,)  were  all  things  of  interest  in  those 
happy  days,  ere  death  had  broken  in  upon 
the  home  circle,  and  darkened  the  Christmas 
hearth  with  the  shadows  of  old  remembrances. 

It  was  in  the  dreary  month  of  December, 
a  short  time  before  I  quitted  Wiltshire,  that 
Colonal  Lindsay,  (brother  of  Lord  Balcarras.) 
and  Sir  Clement  Briggs,  accompanied  my 
brother,  to  spend  the  approaching  Christmas 
with  us.  There  could  not  be  two  more  oppo¬ 
site  characters  than  those  of  the  colonel  and 
the  baronet ;  and  yet  both  were  highly  agree¬ 
able  men.  The  colonel  was  the  brave,  hardy 
soldier,  moulded  on  the  perfect  gentleman ; 
plain  and  unpretending  in  manners  as  in 
speech,  with  a  little  touch  of  quiet  drollery 
showing  itself  occasionally.  He  had  been  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  abounded  in 
anecdote.  Sir  Clement  had  more  of  the 
courtier  than  the  soldier  in  his  manners.  He 
bad  all  the  little  courtesies  and  attentions  to 
women,  whether  old  or  young,  that  belonged 
to  the  olden  times  ;  yet  withal  so  spontaneous 
and  unaffected,  without  either  the  conceit  of 
the  modern,  or  the  stiff  formality  of  the  an¬ 
cient,  beau,  that  it  was  evident  nature  had 
more  to  do  with  the  fashioning  of  his  man¬ 
ners  than  art.  He  too  had  been  a  great  tra¬ 
veller,  and  had  served  in  the  army.  He  had 
a  little  spice  of  the  sentimental  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and,  though  a  brave  soldier,  no  incon¬ 
siderable  share  of  superstition  ;  both  partly, 
no  doubt,  the  result  of  a  life  marked  by 
strange  and  romantic  vicissitudes. 

Sir  Clement  was  a  widower,  but  the  colo¬ 
nel’s  lady  was  living.  He  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lord  North,  the  very  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsey  who  was  the  friend  and  attendant  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline.  Colonel 
Lindsey  had  a  tall,  muscular  figure,  and 
looked  a  true  descendant  of  the  bold,  hardy 
veteran,  who,  in  the  days  of  Scotland’s  trou¬ 
bles,  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  her  enemies ; 
and  (though  with  less  of  gallantry)  blanched 
the  roses  on  the  cheeks  of  the  lovely  but  mis¬ 
guided  Mary  Stuart,  when,  in  the  heat  of  his 
zeal,  he  left  the  print  of  his  gauntletted 
fingers  upon  her  delicate  arm.  Sir  Clement 
was  a  little  man,  of  a  strongly  moulded  frame, 
and  with  a  countenance,  which,  though  bland 
and  smiling,  was  not  unlike  (at  least  in  point 
of  expression)  to  that  of  our  great  tragedian, 
Kean,  in  some  of  his  more  energetic  cha¬ 
racters. 

In  the  mornings  the  gentlemen  frequently 
engaged  iu  the  amusement  of  shooting,  and 
with  their  dogs  and  guns  rambled  through 
the  fields  and  woods,  a  bright  winter  sun 
occasionally  lighting  up  the  leafless  trees  to  a 
summer  glow,  and  tinging  with  its  goldeu 


light  the  snow  that  had  spread  its  winding 
sheet  over  the  still  bosom  of  reposing  nature. 
“  Snow,”  as  the  poet  sings,  “  is  beautiful  in 
its  season  ;”  and  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  it  to  more  advantage,  than  when  cover¬ 
ing  the  landscape  of  my  early  home.  The 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  house  slopes  down, 
with  a  gentle  declivity,  for  a  considerable 
way,  and  then  lies  level  with  the  Avon,  that 
winds  along  its  margin.  Embosomed  in  the 
majestic  woods  that  covered  the  banks  of  that 
beautiful  and  classic  stream  to  the  water’s 
edge,  stood,  what  the  poet  calls  “  a  little, 
lowly  hermitage,”  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  ivy.  It  had  been  constructed  out 
of  one  of  the  native  oaks  ;  and  its  interior 
appropriately  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  spot,  in 
which  one  might  suppose  some  holy  saint  or 
simple  beadsman  to  have  domiciled.  A  rude 
bench  of  oak  ;  a  table  of  the  same  lasting 
material,  which  bore  the  records  of  past  gene¬ 
rations,  who  had  carved  their  names  upon  it ; 
a  shelf  (and  such  a  one  as  might  justify  the 
belief  that  the  hermit  had  himself  constructed 
it)  placed  beside  the  little  gothic  window, 
with  some  maple  cups  and  platters  ;  a  broken 
hour-glass,  and  a  skull,  formed  the  sole  furni¬ 
ture  and  adornment  of  the  place. 

•r  #  *  *  * 

Those  were  pleasant  evenings,  when,  after 
a  morning’s  ramble  through  the  snow,  my 
brother  and  his  friends  sat  round  the  hearth 
with  us,  and  the  merry  laugh  and  the  light 
song  drowned  the  sounds  of  the  winter  winds. 
Sir  Clement  Briggs  had  many  strange  legends, 
and  ghost  stories,  pertaining  to  his  own 
romantic  Wales,  that  not  a  little  charmed  my 
young  fancy,  then  wrapt  in  delightful  wonder, 
and  ready  to  believe  the  wildest  fiction.  But 
no  tale  of  romance  could  perhaps  exceed  the 
real  history  of  Sir  Clement’s  own  life,  of 
which  I  may  some  day  give  a  few  of  the 
leading  particulars,  in  a  separate  form.  Colo¬ 
nel  Lindsey,  too,  had  passed  through  a  va¬ 
riety  of  strange  adventures,  and  had  many 
“  hair-breadth  ’scapes.”  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  survived  their  imprisonment  in  the 
black-hole  of  Calcutta  ;  and  his  description  of 
it  (for  he  was  master  of  a  good  style,  and 
happy  in  laying  events,  as  in  a  map,  before 
his  auditors)  was,  beyond  measure,  affecting 
and  horrible.  Thrown  wounded  amongst  a 
promiscuous  multitude — some  dead,  some 
dying,  and  others,  with  the  desperation  of 
still  unsubdued  energy,  battling  with  suffo¬ 
cation,  and  fighting  their  way  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  companions,  to  reach  that 
narrow  grating,  to  which  hope  clung  as  the 
only  means  of  life — the  scene  before  the 
colonel’s  eyes  was  indeed  so  terrible,  that  (as 
he  said)  death  wore  there  a  more  ghastly 
form  than  on  the  field  of  battle.  Nothing 
could  be  stronger  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  portrayed  his  own  feelings  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  nay,  almost  of  despair,  when,  after 
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crawling  from  the  extreme  verge  of  this 
earthly  infernse,  he  gained  the  narrow  aper¬ 
ture,  and  inhaled  only  the  stifling  air  of  the 
sultry  East.  How  different  from  the  invigo¬ 
rating  breezes  of  his  native  Scotland  ! 

There  was  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree 
egotistical,  or  like  vain  boasting,  in  the  colo¬ 
nel,  though  few  military  men  had  seen  so 
much  of  real  service,  or  bore  so  many  honour¬ 
able  proofs  that  he  had  not  disgraced  his 
proud  name.  He  had  been  severely  wounded 
in  different  engagements,  of  which  he  re¬ 
tained  upon  his  person  the  lasting  memorials. 
He  had  a  large  scar  on  his  breast,  the  relic  of 
a  deep  sabre  wound,  which  had  barely  avoided 
the  lungs;  he  had  another  on  his  brow,  and 
a  severe  one  across  the  hand.  I  remember 
he  told  us  an  anecdote,  that  showed  his  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  which  was  a  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  in  his  character.  Putting  on  his  boot 
one  day,  when  in  India,  he  found  a  snake 
had  coiled  itself  up  at  the  bottom.  To  with¬ 
draw  his  foot  would  have  been  to  challenge 
an  attack  from  the  deadly  reptile.  He  there¬ 
fore  forced  it  down,  and  stamping  with  great 
violence,  succeeded  in  crushing  the  creature 
to  death. 

It  was  to  an  ancestor  of  Colonel  Lindsay 
that  the  spirit  of  the  gallant  Viscount  Dun¬ 
dee  is  said  to  have  appeared ;  and  however 
the  belief  in  such  appearances  is  daily  losing 
ground,  it  may,  at  least,  be  said,  that  there 
are  some  striking  circumstances  connected 
with  this  story  which  give  it  the  stamp  of 
truth.  The  matter  has  been  differently  nar¬ 
rated,  though  the  following  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  correct  account. 

“  At  the  time  Viscount  Dundee  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Killicranky,  his  friend,  the  Lord 
Balcarras,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  upon  a  strong  suspicion  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart.  The 
captive  earl  was  in  bed  when  a  hand  drew 
aside  the  curtain,  and  the  figure  of  his  friend 
was  revealed  to  him  armed  as  for  battle.  The 
spectre  gazed  long  and  mournfully  on  Lord 
Balcarras,  then  passing  to  the  other  end  of 
the  chamber,  leaned  for  some  time  on  the 
mantel-piece,  and  then  slowly  trod  its  way 
out  at  the  door.  The  earl,  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  supposing  that  he  was  looking  at  an 
apparition,  called  out  to  Dundee,  “  Stop 
but  the  figure  heeded  him  not.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  news  was  conveyed  to  his 
lordship  of  the  battle,  and  that  the  gallant 
Dundee  was  slain ;  or,  as  the  song  says,  that 
‘  Low  lay  tlie  bonnet  of  bonny  Dundee.’  ” 

This  relation  calls  to  my  mind  another 
story,  as  fully  authenticated  and  of  more 
recent  occurrence.  Lord  Chedworth  (I  mean 
the  father  of  the  late  lord)  had  living  with 
him  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  sister  of  his,  a 
Miss  Wright,  one  of  my  mother’s  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  and  whom  I  have  often  heard 
relate  the  circumstance.  Lord  Chedworth 


was  a  good  man,  and  anxious  to  do  his  duty 
as  a  Christian ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had 
some  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  the  soul  in 
another  world.  He  had  a  great  friendship 
for  a  gentleman,  one  whom  he  had  known 
from  his  boyhood,  and  who  was,  like  himself, 
one  of  those  unbelieving  mortals  that  must 
have  ocular  demonstration  for  everything. 
They  often  met,  and  often  too  renewed  the 
subject  so  interesting  to  both;  but  neither  could 
help  the  other  to  that  happy  conviction  ho¬ 
nestly  (I  believe)  wished  by  each.  One  morn¬ 
ing  Miss  Wright  observed,  on  her  uncle’s 
joining  her  at  the  breakfast  table,  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  thought  and  trouble  displayed 
on  his  countenance.  He  ate  little,  and  was 
unusually  silent.  At  last  he  said,  “  Molly, 
(for  thus  he  familiarly  called  her,)  1  had  a 
strange  visiter  last  night.  My  old  friend 
B - ”  (I  forget  the  name)  “  came  to  me.” 

“  How  !”  said  Miss  Wright,  “  did  he  come 
after  I  went  to  bed  ?” 

“  His  spirit  did,”  said  Lord  Chedworth, 
solemnly. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  uncle  !  how  could  the  spirit 
of  a  living  man  appear  ?”  said  she,  smiling. 

“  He  is  dead,  beyond  doubt,”  replied  his 
lordship :  “  listen,  and  then  laugh  as  much 
as  you  please.  I  had  not  entered  my  bed¬ 
room  many  minutes,  when  he  stood  before 
me.  Like  you,  I  could  not  believe  but  that 
I  was  looking  on  the  living  man,  and  so 
accosted  him  ;  but  he  answered,  *  Chedworth, 
I  died  this  night  at  eight  o’clock.  I  come  to 
tell  you,  there  is  another  world  beyond  the 
grave  ;  there  is  a  righteous  God  that  judgeth 
all.’  ” 

“  Depend  upon  it,  uncle,  it  was  only  a 
dream ;”  but  while  Miss  Wright  was  yet 
speaking,  a  groom  on  horseback  rode  up  the 
avenue,  and  immediately  afterwards  delivered 
a  letter  to  Lord  Chedworth,  announcing  the 
sudden  death  of  his  friend.  Whatever  con¬ 
struction  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  put 
upon  this  narrative,  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
add,  that  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Lord 
Chedworth  was  as  happy  as  it  was  permanent. 
All  his  doubts  were  at  once  removed,  and  for 
ever. — Abridged  from  the  Metropolitan. 


CITY  SPECULATION. 

In  the  year  of  the  panic  (1826)  a  gentleman 
in  the  North  of  England,  who  had  lived  in 
good  style,  died,  leaving  two  grown-up  sons, 
part  of  a  large  family,  behind  him  ;  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  his  children,  when  his 
affairs  were  examined,  there  was  found  to  be 
little  more  property  than  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demands  against  the  estate. 

Some  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
feeling  for  their  situation  and  disappointment, 
advised  both  of  the  young  men  to  repair  to 
London  and  endeavour  to  obtain  situations ; 
and  further  to  facilitate  these  objects,  and 
assist  them,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction 
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to  an  eminent  citizen,  directing  them  to  pre¬ 
sent  it  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  the 
metropolis. 

When  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed  read  its  contents,  he  commiserated 
their  situation,  invited  them  to  dinner  the 
same  day,  and  immediately  commenced  his 
inquiries  among  his  friends  for  situations 
which  he  judged  might  suit  them,  and, 
within  a  few  hours,  obtained  the  late  Sir 
William  Curtis’s  consent,  to  admit  the  eldest 
into  his  banking  house  as  a  clerk.  While 
the  good  man,  who  resided  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  India  House,  was  thus  engaged, 
the  young  northerns  took  a  walk  to  survey 
the]  modern  Babylon,  and  we  may  judge  of 
their  patron’s  surprise,  when  three  weeks 
elapsed  before  either  of  them  again  made 
their  appearance  at  his  house.  The  reader 
must  be  informed,  that  both  the  young  men 
had  brought  in  their  pockets  to  town,  the 
money  which  came  to  their  share  upon  the 
division  of  the  father’s  property,  amounting 
to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
each. 

After  an  absence  of  three  weeks  f*-om  the 
time  they  delivered  their  introductory  letter 
to  the  citizen,  one  of  them  entered  his 
counting-house,  and  said,  “  Sir,  I  know  not 
how  sufficiently  to  apologize  to  you  for  my 
conduct :  I  have  been  now  three  weeks  in 
town,  the  whole  of  which  time  has  passed 
like  a  dream  to  me.  No  !  not  like  a  dream 
neither,  it  is  reality,  for  I  have  all  the  money 
in  my  pocket,’’  slapping  his  hand  upon  his 
thigh. 

“  What  money  ?”  hastily  inquired  the 
citizen. 

“  Fourteen  thousand  pounds,  which  I  have 
made  since  I  saw  you — nothing  shall  keep 
me  another  day  in  such  a  place,  for  I  have 
just  recollected,  that  when  so  much  can  be 
in  a  short  time  obtained,  the  same  may  be 
lost ;  and  although  the  adage,  which  tells 
us,  ‘  Money  is  like  manure,  of  no  use  until 
it  be  spread,’  may  be  good,  yet  I  mean  to 
take  my  leisure  in  determining  how  J  shall 
dispose  of  mine.” 

“  Well,  well!”  cried  the  incredulous,  and 
astonished  citizen  ;  “  but  tell  me  how  all 
this  has  happened.  What  has  become  of 
your  brother — why  didn’t  he  call  and  ex¬ 
plain  it  ?” 

“My  brother!”  rejoined  the  fortunate 
joung  man;  “has  been  as  busy  as  I 
have,  and  means  to  stay  two  or  three  days 
longer  in  town,  to  get  in  his  money.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  made  more  than  I  ;  but  I’ll  be 
off,  there’s  witchery  in  the  place,  and  I’ll 
keep  my  hand  fast  hold  of  the  money  all  the 
way,  until  I  reach  home.” 

“  Zounds  !  why  don’t  you  explain  ?  why 
so  mystical  and  cabalistical  ?  Say,  what 
have  you  been  doing  ?  How  did  you  get 
the  money?”  again  inquired  the  impatient 
Londoner. 
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“  That,  sir,  is  precisely  what  I  came  to 
tell  you,”  answered  the  young  man.  “  On 
the  morning  we  'left  your  office,  we  strolled 
out  into  the  town,  with  a  view  of  whiling 
away  the  time  until  dinner-hour.  Passing 
down  a  lane  by  the  Bank,  which  I  now 
know  to  be  Bartholomew-lane,  we  met  a 
gentleman  who  was  formerly  a  school-fellow 
with  us  in  the  north  ;  he  was  coming  out 
from  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  a  great  hurry 
and  bustle ;  so  much  so,  that  we  could 
hardly  induce  him  to  stop  while  we  inquired 
after  his  health,  and  whether  he  was  settled 
in  London.  ‘  London,’  cried  he;  ‘  why  I 
am  here  every  day  upon  the  Exchange,  and 
I  think  I  shall  almost  go  mad  ;  if  I  had  had 
money,  I  could  have  made  my  fortune  within 
these  last  ten  days,  and  now  I  am  running 
to  a  friend  to  acquaint  him  of  the  peculiar 

state  of  the  market  regarding - (here 

he  mentioned  some  newlj'-formed  company) : 
any  man  who  lays  his  money  out  to-day, 
will  double  it  to-morrow  ;  ay,  those  shares 
may,  in  twenty  hours  from  this  time,  bear 
two  hundred  per  cent  profit  to  purchasers 
to-day,  that  is,  within  the  present  hour.’ 
So  saying,  he  inquired  where  he  might 
call  upon  us,  and  was  about  to  dart  off :  my 
brother  Robert  looked  me  hard  in  the  face, 
and  thinking  he  discovered  thoughts  passing 
similar  to  his  own,  he  laid  hold  of  the 
broker’s  arm  and  held  him,  while  he  in¬ 
quired  how  much  money  would  be  requisite 
to  make  a  purchase.  ‘  Any  sum,  from  fifty 
to  a  thousand  pounds,’  was  the  reply.  Well, 
sir,  not  to  be  prolix,”  continued  the  young 
man,  “  my  brother  and  myself  laid  out  our 
money  in  some  one  or  more  companies’ 
shares,  which,  under  the  management  and 
direction  of  our  friend,  sure  enough,  rea¬ 
lized  us  cent  per  cent,  and  something  more  ; 
thus  we  were  possessed  of  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  pounds  each.  As  we  were  now  in 
the  alchymist’s  shop,  it  needed  but  little 
persuasion  to  induce  us  to  put  our  money 
again  into  the  crucible,  and  thus  we  did 
during  the  period  of  three  weeks,  turning 
and  twisting  it  about  by  the  skill  or  conju¬ 
ration  of  our  guide,  (aided,  I  must  strongly 
suspect,  by  the  notorious  gullibility  of  some 
cockneys,)  so  judiciously,  that  the  result  is 
as  before  told,  viz.,  the  making  of  my  for¬ 
tune  ;  for  I  mean  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  got — no  risk  for  me.  As  we  say  of 
matrimony,  two  prizes  are  rarely  found  in 
one  lottery.  I  have  no  *  itching  palm  ’  be¬ 
yond  security  from  poverty.” 

The  worthy  citizen  highly  applauded  his 
prudence  and  moderation,  saying,  “  That 
when  enough  is  granted,  it  is  folly  to  covet 
more  :  it  has  been  remarked  by  an  ingenious 
writer,  ‘  that  every  animal  except  man, 
keeps  to  one  dish  ;  but  man  falls  upon  every 
thing  that  comes  in  his  way.’  ” — The  Life, 
Opinions ,  and  Adventures .  of  Jack  Ketch. — 
Metropolitan . 
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CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL’S  SCHLOSS  HAINFELD. 

’  (Concluded  from  page  63.) 

[Oun  limits  will  allow  us  merely  to  run  over 
the  heads  of  the  remaining  chapters  of  this 
entertaining  volume,  and  note  from  one  or  two 
of  them.  Thus,  among  the  former,  we  have 
the  Rival  Guests,  two  young  Ladies  from 
Gratz,  the  capital  of  Styria,  both  of  whom 
spoke  English,  it  being  in  Germany  the 
fashion  to  study  our  language.  The  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  these  charming  friends  are  very 
amusingly  told. 

Chapter  the  Seventh  consists  of  a  visit  to 
the  Archduke  John,  the  Emperor  of  Austria’s 
brother,  then  residing  at  his  vineyard,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Drave  ;  and  another 
visit  to  his  Imperial  Highness,  at  his  iron¬ 
works,  at  Vordernberg.  Of  him  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  learn  “  there,  probably,  have  been 
few  men  in  any  station,  and  not  many  princes, 
who  have  proved  greater  benefactors  to  their 
country.” 

We  must,  however,  pass  over  the  remaining 
chapters  with  one  note,  to  come  to  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  volume.  First,  is  the  extract 
above  alluded  to — viz.] 

A  German  Bed. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  when  the  cold 
becomes  excessive,  and  the  body  cannot  be 
kept  warm  by  such  fires  as  are  to  be  found 
in  bad  inns,  there  remains  always  the  re¬ 
source  of  bed  and  blankets.  At  least  I 
knew  a  family,  who,  in  travelling  from  Paris 
to  London,  in  the  bitter  winter  of  1829 — 30, 
were  detained  at  Calais  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  day,  and  not  being  able  by  any  quantity 
of  firewood  to  keep  the  circulation  sufficiently 
active,  magnanimously  went  to  bed  after 
breakfast,  and  lay  there  till  the  steam-boat 
was  ready  to  start. 

This,  unfortunately,  you  cannot  do  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  in  the  whole  range  of  which,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  and  I  have  travelled  over  a 
great  part  of  it,  there  is  not  one  tolerable  bed 
to  be  seen  ;  or  if  there  be,  it  is  in  such  a 
place  as  Hainfeld,  where  the  proprietor  is 
either  a  foreigner,  or  one  who  has  travelled 
into  countries  where  the  comforts  of  the  bed¬ 
room  are  considered  as  essential  as  the  ele¬ 
gancies  of  the  drawing-room. 

The  Germans  are  a  cleanly,  sober,  civil, 
hospitable,  honest  set  of  people,  but  they 
have  no  idea  whatever  of  how  the  night 
ought  to  be  passed.  Provided  they  get 
through  the  day  with  good  faith  to  their 
neighbours,  honour  to  their  king,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  pipes  and  priests,  they  seem  to 
think  that  the  other  half  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  may  be  got  over  as  if  it  formed  an 
immaterial  portion  of  their  time.  At  all 
events,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  German  bed  in 
which  an  English  gentleman  would  not  feel 


ashamed  to  put  one  of  his  tired  pointers 
alter  a  day’s  shooting.  I  do  not  dwell  on 
the  minor  discomfort  of  having  no  bed-posts 
or  curtains — that  one  is  accustomed  to  else¬ 
where  abroad.  What  I  complain  of  is  their 
being  so  insufferably  small  in  every  one  of 
their  dimensions.  If  you  are  teased  with 
your  feet  chafing  against  the  boards  at  the 
lower  end,  and  you  urge  yourself  upwards, 
you  invariably  knock  your  head  against  the 
top ;  and  if,  in  despair  for  want  of  room 
lengthwise,  you  coil  yourself  up,  and  thus, 
as  military  men  say,  widen  the  base  of  your 
operations,  your  knees  overhang  one  side, 
and  some  counterpoising  point  must  pro¬ 
trude  beyond  the  opposite  margin. 

So  much  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
your  night’s  lodgings. 

Under  you  is  a  waving  sea  of  wretchedly 
stuffed  mattrasses,  or  an  ill  prepared  sack  of 
straw  or  Indian  corn-leaves,  either  of  which 
is  a  luxury  compared  to  that  horror  of  horrors, 
a  feather-bed,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
you  are  forced  to  lie  (not  to  sleep)  upon ;  and, 
what  is  unspeakably  worse,  instead  of  a  good, 
honest  blanket  or  two  over  you,  there  is 
another  of  these  abominable  feather-beds. 
Between  these  two  hateful  affairs,  there  are 
inserted  two  damp  cloths  called  sheets,  but 
which  might  with  more  propriety,  so  far  as 
size  is  concerned,  be  named  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs.  To  complete  the  furniture  of  the 
bed,  there  is  laid  over  it  in  the  daytime,  a 
counterpane  of  muslin,  with  a  showy  fringe, 
and  sometimes  worked  with  flowers — a  gaudy 
covering  to  the  misery  which  lies  buried 
beneath,  “  like  roses  o’er  a  sepulchre.” 

I  would  ask  any  single  gentleman  or  lady, 
or  lady  and  gentleman  combined  in  wedlock, 
how  the  livelong  night — as  it  may  well  be 
called,  when  passed  in  a  German  bed  in  a 
German  winter,  can  possibly  be  arranged 
with  comfort  on  such  terms  ?  “  The  thing 

is  zmpossible,”  as  the  celebrated  Hoby  said 
to  a  customer,  who  required  a  pair  of  hand¬ 
some  and  comfortable  boots  for  a  pair  of  legs 
twisted  like  sz  of  the  German  alphabet.  In 
like  manner,  I  avow  it  to  be  impossible  to 
sleep  comfortably  in  any  German  bed  ;  and 
it  might  almost  seem  as  if  there  were  some 
moral,  physical,  or  political  law  against  con¬ 
structing  beds  in  that  country  more  than 
three  quarters  of  an  ell  in  width. 

[It  should  next  be  mentioned  that  soon 
after  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  at  Hainfeld, 
the  poor  Countess  died,  one  day  after  that 
which  she  predicted  would  be  her  last.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hall  remained  at  the  Schloss  to  bury  his 
excellent  hostess,  thus  complying  with  her 
entreaty,  that  he  <£  would  not  desert  her  at 
the  last,  but  remain  by  her  to  close  her  eyes, 
and  lay  her  poor  old  shattered  head  in  the 
grave.” 

The  last  Chapter  is,  probably,  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  narrative,  inasmuch 
us  it  relates  to  the  intimacy  of  the  Countess 
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with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  they  both  were 
young,  though  the  lady  was  considerably  the 
senior.  This  intimacy  led  Sir  Walter  very 
early  in  life  to  consult  the  Countess,  then 
Miss  Cranstoun,  about  his  literary  produc¬ 
tions,  respecting  which,  it  appears,  that  he, 
with  the  usual  diffidence  of  genius  and  powers 
unexercised,  felt  extremely  distrustful.  For¬ 
tunately,  he  not  only  met  with  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  but  with  solid  counsel,  from 
a  congenial  mind,  whose  sagacity  penetrated 
much  sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  the  modest  veil  which  concealed 
those  talents  destined  so  soon  to  command 
universal  attention.  Captain  Hall  then  re¬ 
lates  the  circumstance  of  Scott  submitting  to 
Miss  Cranstoun  his  translation  of  Burger’s 
Leonora,  and  her  causing  it  to  be  printed, 
and  sent  to  Scott,  as  a  surprise.  During 
Captain  Hall’s  sojourn  at  Hainfeld,  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Lockhart,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
son-in-law,  a  letter,  in  which  the  writer  re¬ 
quests  the  Captain  to  ask  the  Countess, 
whether  she  ever  received  a  long  and  beauti¬ 
ful  letter  from  Sir  Walter,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  her  book,  entitled  the  Denk- 
mahl.*  Mr.  Lockhart  had  found  such  a 
letter,  unsigned  and  unaddressed,  among  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  papers,  and  thinking  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  her  Ladyship’s,  he  proffered  to 
send  it  to  her.  The  poor  Countess  was 
much  agitated  when  Captain  Hall  read  Mr. 
Lockhart’s  letter  to  her;  she  had  not  received 
any  answer  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the 
communication  she  sent  with  the  Denkmahl, 
and  she  had  felt  the  keenest  disappointment 
at  his  fancied  neglect  of  her  at  a  moment 
when  she  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  do¬ 
mestic  sorrow,  and  when  such  a  letter  as  he 
alone  could  write  would  have  proved — if  any 
thing  on  earth  could — a  consolation  to  her 
broken  heart.  Captain  Hall  immediately 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  to  beg  that  this  pre¬ 
cious  paper,  which  Sir  Walter  had  written,  but 
mislaid,  should  be  immediately  dispatched 
to  Hainfeld.  It  was  sent  as  desired,  but, 
owing  to  some  unexplained  delay,  the  excel¬ 
lent  old  lady  did  not  live  to  read  the  letter 
in  question.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Lockhart  took 
the  precaution  to  make  a  copy,  before  he 
trusted  such  a  paper  to  the  dangerous  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Continental  post-offices ;  and  he 
has  granted  to  Captain  Hall  permission  to 
make  use  of  this  letter  in  illustration  of 
the  character  of  the  late  Countess.  Here 
we  take  up  the  Captain’s  words  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  most  interesting  narrative.] 

The  Countess  and  Sir  / Valter  Scott. 

Before  giving  this  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  letter,  however,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 

*  This  is  a  work  in  German,  which  the  Countess 
had  published,  giving  an  account  of  her  husband 
and  son.  Denkmahl  means  monument. 


to  mention  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  Countess,  his  early  friend,  which,  1  think, 
we  established  completely.  From  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  she  gave  of  her  own  indepen¬ 
dence  of  character  and  conduct,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  her  ways,  especially  of  her 
being  always  on  horseback,  and  always  speak¬ 
ing  her  mind — with  other  points  bordering  on 
eccentricity,  which  she  said  she  could  well 
afford  to  laugh  at  in  her  old  age,  we  very 
early  conceived  the  idea  that  she  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  the  person  from  whom  Sir 
Walter  drew  his  bold  and  truly  original 
character  of  Die  Vernon ;  and  when  our  sus¬ 
picions  were  once  aroused,  we  found  confir¬ 
mations  at  every  turn.  Amongst  other  things, 
it  seemed  very  odd  and  unaccountable,  that 
of  all  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  only 
one  she  had  not  seen  was  Rob  Roy  ;  and 
upon  questioning  her  as  to  the  cause  of  this, 
she  mentioned  that  it  was  the  only  one 
which  he  had  not  sent  her.  Now,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  heroine  was  drawn  from 
her,  this  is  readily  to  be  understod — but 
scarcely  otherwise. 

Of  course,  we  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
this  novel  before  her,  and  while  we  read  it  to 
her,  we  carefully  watched  the  effects  it  pro¬ 
duced.  She  was  much  more  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  with  the  story  than  she  had  been  with 
that  of  any  of  the  other  novels.  She  took 
particular  interest  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  ;  and  with  all  that  part  which  lies  in 
Cumberland  she  seemed  perfectly  familiar ; 
and,  as  we  read  on,  she  repeatedly  exclaimed 
— '‘Oh!  I  know  that  scene — I  remember 
describing  it  myself  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
That  anecdote  he  had  from  me — I  know  the 
man  that  character  is  taken  from,  and  so  on, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  book.  But, 
what  was  most  remarkable,  she  never  once 
made  an  observation  on  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  Die  Vernon.  So  completely, 
indeed,  were  we  persuaded,  from  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  she  herself  was  conscious  of 
the  likeness,  that  we  felt  afraid  to  take  the 
liberty  to  speak  to  her  directly  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Many  times,  however,  we  dropped 
hints,  and  gave  her  openings ;  but  though 
she  was  quite  communicative  on  every  other 
point,  she  was  resolutely  silent  upon  this. 
And  what  made,  her  reserve  the  more  remark¬ 
able  was,  that  when  any  other  of  Sir  Walter’s 
novels  was  read  to  her,  she  let  not  a  single 
character  pass  without  the  minutest  scrutiny 
— and  very  often  stopped  us  to  relate  other 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  she  said  she  knew  belonged 
to  the  same  parties  from  which  he  had  made 
his  sketches. 

For  the  rest,  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  any  thing  more  exactly  like 
what  we  may  suppose  Die  Vernon  to  have 
become  in  her  old  age,  than  was  our  excellent 
friend  Madame  Purgstall  at  seventy-eight. 
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Nearly  forty  years  of  expatriation,  during 
scenes  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  military  despotism 
and  civil  tyranny,  had  in  no  material  degree 
damped  the  generous  spirit,  or  tarnished  the 
masculine  understanding,  which  early  won 
the  future  Great  Unknown’s  confidence  and 
regard  ;  and  which,  in  the  meridian  of  his 
power  and  fame,  he  afterwards  traced  in  one 
of  his  most  original  and  striking  characters. 

The  letter  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 
to  the  Countess  is  as  follows  ;  and  I  think 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  a  more  enviable 
Denkmahl,  or  monument,  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived,  than  is  contained  in  these  simple 
lines,  the  offspring  of  a  friendship,  from 
which  nearly  half  a  century  of  separation  had 
taken  none  of  its  original  warmth  : — 

“1820. 

“  My  Dear  and  much  valued  Friend, 

“You  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  was 
interested  and  affected  by  receiving  your 
token  of  your  kind  recollection,  after  the 
interval  of  so  many  years.  Your  brother 
Henry  breakfasted  with  me  yesterday,  and 
gave  me  the  letter  and  the  book,  which  served 
me  as  a  matter  of  much  melancholy  reflection 
for  many  hours. 

11  Hardly  any  thing  makes  the  mind  recoil 
so  much  upon  itself,  as  the  being  suddenly 
and  strongly  recalled  to  times  long  past,  and 
that  by  the  voice  of  one  whom  we  have  so 
much  loved  and  respected.  Do  not  think  I 
have  ever  forgotten  you,  or  the  many  happy 
days  I  passed  in  Frederick  Street,  in  society 
which  fate  has  separated  so  far,  and  for  so 
many  years. 

“  The  little  volume  was  particularly  accept¬ 
able  to  me,  as  it  acquainted  me  with  many 
circumstances,  of  which  distance  and  imper¬ 
fect  communication  had  left  me  either  entirely 
ignorant,  or  had  transmitted  only  inaccurate 
information. 

“  Alas !  my  dear  friend,  what  can  the 
utmost  efforts  of  friendship  offer  you,  beyond 
the  sympathy  which,  however  sincere,  must 
sound  like  an  empty  compliment  in  the  ear 
of  affliction.  God  knows  with  what  willing¬ 
ness  I  would  undertake  any  thing  which 
might  afford  you  the  melancholy  consolation 
of  knowing  how  much  your  old  and  early 
friend  interests  himself  in  the  sad  event 
which  has  so  deeply  wounded  your  peace  of 
mind.  The  verses,  therefore,  which  conclude 
this  letter,  must  not  be  weighed  according  to 
their  intrinsic  value,  for  the  more  inadequate 
they  are  to  express  the  feelings  they  would 
fain  convey,  the  more  they  show  the  author’s 
anxious  wish  to  do  what  may  be  grateful  to 
you. 

“  In  truth,  I  have  long  given  up  poetry. 
I  have  had  my  day  with  the  public ;  and 
being  no  great  believer  in  poetical  immor¬ 
tality,  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  rise  a 
winner,  without  continuing  the  game,  till  I 


was  beggared  of  any  credit  I  had  acquired. 
Besides  I  felt  the  prudence  of  giving  way 
before  the  more  forcible  and  powerful  genius 
of  Byron.  If  I  were  either  greedy,  or  jealous 
of  poetical  fame — and  both  are  strangers  to 
my  nature — I  might  comfort  myself  with  the 
thought,  that  I  would  hesitate  to  strip  my¬ 
self  to  the  contest  so  fearlessly  as  Byron  does ; 
or  to  command  the  wonder  and  terror  of  the 
public,  by  exhibiting,  in  my  own  person,  the 
sublime  attitude  of  the  dying  gladiator.  But 
with  the  old  frankness  of  twenty  years  since, 
I  will  fairly  own,  that  this  same  delicacy  of 
mine  may  arise  more  from  conscious  want  of 
vigour  and  inferiority  than  from  a  delicate 
dislike  to  the  nature  of  the  conflict.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  a  time  for  every  thing,  and  with¬ 
out  swearing  oaths  to  it,  I  think  my  time  for 
poetry  has  gone  by. 

“  My  health  suffered  horridly  last  year,  I 
think  from  over  labour  and  excitation ;  and 
though  it  is  now  apparently  restored  to  its 
usual  tone,  yet  during  the  long  and  painful 
disorder,  (spasms  in  the  stomach,)  and  the 
frightful  process  of  cure,  by  a  prolonged  use 
of  calomel,  I  learned  that  my  frame  was 
made  of  flesh,  and  not  of  iron,  a  conviction 
which  I  will  long  keep  in  remembrance,  and 
avoid  any  occupation  so  laborious  and  agitat¬ 
ing  as  poetry  must  be,  to  be  worth  any 
thing. 

“  In  this  humour,  I  often  think  of  passing 
a  few  weeks  on  the  continent — a  summer 
vacation  if  I  can — and  of  course  my  attrac¬ 
tion  to  Gratz  would  be  very  strong.  I  fear 
this  is  the  only  chance  of  our  meeting  in  this 
world,  we,  who  once  saw  each  other  daily  ! 
For  I  understand  from  George  and  Henry, 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  your  coming 
here.  And  when  I  look  around  me,  and 
consider  how  many  changes  you  will  see  in 
feature,  form,  and  fashion,  amongst  all  you 
knew  and  loved  ;  and  how  much,  no  sudden 
squall,  or  violent  tempest,  but  the  slow  and 
gradual  progress  of  life’s  long  voyage,  has 
severed  all  the  gallant  fellowships  whom  you 
left  spreading  their  sails  to  the  morning 
breeze,  I  really  am  not  sure  that  you  would 
have  much  pleasure. 

“  The  gay  and  wild  romance  of  life  is  over 
with  all  of  us.  The  real,  dull,  and  stem 
history  of  humanity  has  made  a  far  greater 
progress  over  our  heads ;  and  age,  dark  and 
unlovely  has  laid  his  crutch  over  the  stoutest 
fellow’s  shoulders.  One  thing  your  old  society 
may  boast,  that  they  have  all  run  their  course 
with  honour,  and  almost  all  with  distinction ; 
and  the  brother  suppers  of  Frederick  Street 
have  certainly  made  a  very  considerable  figure 
in  the  world,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from 
her  talents  under  whose  auspices  they  were 
assembled. 

4<  One  of  the  most  pleasant  sights  which 
you  would  see  in  Scotland,  as  it  now  stands, 
would  be  your  brother  George  in  possession 
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of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  place  in 
Clydesdale — Corehouse.  I  have  promised 
often  to  go  out  with  him,  and  assist  him  with 
my  deep  experience  as  a  planter  and  land¬ 
scape  gardener.  I  promise  you  my  oaks  will 
outlast  my  laurels  ;  and  I  pique  myself  more 
upon  my  compositions  for  manure  than  on 
any  other  compositions  whatsoever  to  which 
I  was  ever  accessary.  But  so  much  does 
business  of  one  sort  or  other  engage  us  both, 
that  we  never  have  been  able  to  fix  a  time 
which  suited  us  both  ;  and  with  the  utmost 
wish  to  make  out  the  party,  perhaps  we  never 
may. 

“  This  is  a  melancholy  letter,  but  it  is 
chiefly  so  from  the  sad  tone  of  yours — who 
have  had  such  real  disasters  to  lament — 
while  mine  is  only  the  humorous  sadness, 
which  a  retrospect  on  human  life  is  sure  to 
produce  on  the  most  prosperous.  For  my 
own  course  of  life,  I  have  only  to  be  ashamed 
of  its  prosperity,  and  afraid  of  its  termina¬ 
tion  ;  for  I  have  little  reason,  arguing  on  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  to  hope  that  the  same 
good  fortune  will  attend  me  for  ever.  I 
have  had  an  affectionate  and  promising 
family,  many  friends,  few  unfriends,  and,  I 
think,  no  enemies — and  move  of  fame  and 
fortune  than  mere  literature  ever  procured  for 
a  man  before. 

“  1  dwell  among  my  own  people,  and  have 
many  whose  happiness  is  dependent  on  me, 
and  which  I  study  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
I  trust  my  temper,  which  you  know  is  by 
nature  good  and  easy,  has  not  been  spoiled 
by  flattery  or  prosperity ;  and  therefore  1  have 
escaped  entirely  that  irritability  of  disposition 
which  I  think  is  planted,  like  the  slave  in 
the  poet’s  chariot,  to  prevent  his  enjoying 
his  triumph. 

“  Should  things,  therefore,  change  with 
me — and  in  these  times,  or  indeed  in  any 
times,  such  change  is  to  be  apprehended — I 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  surrender  these  adven¬ 
titious  advantages,  as  I  would  my  upper 
dress,  as  something  extremely  comfortable, 
but  which  I  can  make  shift  to  do  without.” 

The  verses  above  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter, 
are  no  where  to  be  found,  and  as  they  appear 
never  to  have  been  written,  it  was  probably 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  letter 
was  not  immediately  despatched  to  his  friend 
the  Countess.  He  may  have  kept  the  sheet 
open  in  readiness  for  a  moment  of  inspiration 
which  moment  never  arrived — and  in  the 
mean  time,  both  the  letter  itself,  and  the 
projected  verses,  may  have  altogether  escaped 
his  memory. 

Nor  is  this  extraordinary,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  vast  crowd  of  occupations  which 
were  then  gathering  fast  round  him,  and 
insensibly  preparing  that  formidable  cata¬ 
strophe  which  erelong  totally  overwhelmed 
his  fortunes. 

That  great  and  good  man— for  he  was  not 


less  good  than  he  was  great  —  seems  indeed 
to  have  prepared  himself  for  the  possibility  of 
such  a  reverse,  by  contemplating  the  contin¬ 
gency  with  a  consciousness  of  moral  forti¬ 
tude,  which  it  is  pleasing  and  very  instruc¬ 
tive  to  know,  never  for  one  instant  forsook 
him  when  the  season  of  adversity  arrived. 
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Cat  with  eyes  of  different  colours. — The 
Angora  cat,  a  beautiful,  long-haired  species, 
is  remarkable  for  sometimes  having  one  eye 
blue,  and  the  other  yellow.  When  Sonnini 
was  in  Egypt,  he  had  an  Angora  cat,  one 
eye  of  which  was  of  a  fine  blue,  and  the 
other  of  a  light  yellow.  Other  instances  of 
cats  with  eyes  of  different  colours  may  be 
found  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 
It,would  seem  that  sometimes,  if  not  always, 
this  disparity  arises  from  disease  or  acci¬ 
dent.  Dr.  Smith  mentions  a  soldier,  whose 
eyes  he  found  to  differ  in  colour,  one  iris 
being  grey,  the  other  light  green  ;  and  who 
ascrioed  the  circumstance  to  a  severe  blow 
inflicted  by  a  rope’s  end  on  the  eye  with  the 
light  green  iris  several  months  previously ; 
for,  originally,  both  irides  were  grey. — J.  H.  F. 

British  Colonies.— The  colonies  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  (says  Mr. 
Clark,)  exclusive  of  those  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  East  India  Company,  are  as 
follows:  —  In  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America:  Antigua,  including  Barbuda;  Bar- 
badoes ;  British  Guiana  ;  Dominica  ;  Gre¬ 
nada  ;  Jamaica ;  Montserrat ;  Nevis  ;  St. 
Christopher,  including  Anguilla;  St.  Lucia; 
St.  Vincent ;  Tobago  ;  Trinidad  ;  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands.  In  North  America,  continental 
and  insular:  Bahama  Islands;  Bermuda, 
or  Somer’s  Islands  ;  Canada  Town ;  Upper 
Canada;  Prince  Edward’s  Island;  New 
Brunswick ;  Newfoundland ;  with  part  of 
Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia,  including  Cape 
Breton.  In  Africa:  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
and  Sierra  Leone,  with  the  settlement  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  In  the  Indian  Seas :  Ceylon, 
and  Mauritius,  with  the  Seychelles.  In  the 
South  Seas  :  New  South  Wales,  with  Nor¬ 
folk  Island  ;  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ;  and 
Western  Australia.  And  to  these  may  be 
added  the  following  British  possessions, 
which  are  said  not  strictly  to  fall  within  the 
definition  of  colonies  in  Europe  :  Gibraltar  ; 
Heligoland  ;  and  Malta.  W.  G.  C. 

“  London  !  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still  in¬ 
creasing  London,”  although  first  in  science 
and  in  arts,  contains  much  to  make  the  life 
of  man  wretched,  and  to  pollute  his  soul : 
there  is  no  defining  the  social  state  of  its 
inhabitants.  Squalor  and  splendour  are  al¬ 
ternately,  as  you  thread  your  way  through  the 
streets,  predominant. — Metropolitan. 
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Manners  in  176.9. — In  a  work  published  at 
the  above  date,  is  the  following  description  of 
the  manners  of  an  exemplary  mother. — “  She 
rises  at  six,  reads  prayers  at  seven,  when  all 
the  servants  are  present  and  edified  by  her 
example.  Family  affairs  are  settled  before 
breakfast,  and  these  are  always  transacted 
without  bustle  or  hurry.”  Her  mornings 
are  “  devoted  to  writing,  and  sometimes  to 
work.  At  one  they  dress,  and  dine  at  two.” 
The  afternoon  passed  in  music  or  visiting. 
“  After  tea  they  walk  their  rounds  to  their 
poor  neighbours,  &c.,  sup  at  nine,”  and  again 
have  music,  “  or  amuse  themselves  in  the 
garden  ;  about  eleven,  the  family  again  as¬ 
semble  at  prayers,  and  then  retire  to  bed.” 

H.  B.  E. 

How  reading  is  the  quickest  way  to  Know¬ 
ledge. — A  young  lady  being  asked  if  she 
was  fond  of  reading  periodical  papers,  and 
which  she  most  admired  —  “  Why  child,” 
she  replied,  “  I  like  all  in  turn,  thus :  I  like 
to  be  a  Spectator  at  Church,  a  Tatler  at  the 
tea  table,  an  Adventurer  at  cards,  a  Connois¬ 
seur  at  the  milliner’s,  a  Rambler  at  Vauxhall 
and  Ranelagh,  an  Idler  on  Sundays,  and  a 
Guardian  to  my  lap-dog.”  H.  B.  E. 

Rust  of  Charles  I. — Van  Dyck  having 
drawn  the  king  in  three  different  faces,  a  pro¬ 
file,  three-quarters,  and  a  full  face,  the  picture 
was  sent  to  Rome  for  Bernini  to  make  a  bust 
from  it.  Bernini  was  unaccountably  dilatory 
in  the  work,  and  upon  his  slowness  being 
complained  of,  he  said  that  he  had  set  about 
it  several  times,  but  there  was  something  so 
unfortunate  in  the  features  of  the  face,  that 
he  was  shocked  every  time  that  he  examined 
it,  and  forced  to  leave  off  the  work ;  and  if 
there  was  any  stress  to  be  laid  on  physiog¬ 
nomy,  he  was  sure  the  person  whom  the 
picture  represented,  was  destined  to  a  violent 
end.  The  bust  was,  at  last,  finished,  and 
sent  to  England.  As  soon  as  the  ship  that 
brought  it  arrived  in  the  River,  the  King, 
who  was  very  impatient  to  see  the  bust, 
ordered  it  to  be  carried  immediately  to  Chel¬ 
sea  :  it  was  conveyed  thither,  and  placed  upon 
a  table  in  the  garden,  whither  the  King  went, 
with  a  train  of  nobility,  to  inspect  the  bust. 
As  they  were  viewing  it,  a  hawk  flew  over 
their  heads,  with  a  partridge  in  his  claws, 
which  he  had  wounded  to  death.  Some  of 
the  partridge’s  blood  fell  upon  the  neck  of  the 
bust,  where  it  remained  without  being  wiped 
off.  This  bust  was  placed  over  the  door  of 
the  King’s  Closet  at  Whitehall,  and  continued 
there  till  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. — Pamphlet 
on  the  Character  of  Charles  /.,  by  Zachary 
Grey ,  L.L.D. 

Addison  used  often  to  walk  from  Holland 
House  to  the  White  Horse,  Kensington, 
(See  Mh'ror,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  262  ,)  to  enjoy  his 
favourite  dish  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  his  bottle, 
and  perhaps  a  friend.  There  is  a  story  that 


the  profligate  Duke  of  Wharton  plied  him 
one  day  at  the  table  so  briskly  with  wine,  in 
order  to  make  him  talk ,  that  he  could  not 
keep  it  on  his  stomach ;  which  made  his 
grace  observe,  “  that  he  could  get  wine  but 
not  wit  out  of  him.” 

Life. 

Seek  not  to  know  to-morrow’s  doom  ; 

That  is  not  ours  winch  is  to  come. 

The  present  moment’s  all  our  store : 

The  next,  should  heav’n  allow. 

Then  this  will  be  no  more : 

So  all  our  life  is  but  oue  instant  now. 

Congreve. 

Starlight. 

Oh  !  what  a  vision  were  the  stars 

When  first  1  saw  them  burn  on  high. 

Rolling  along,  like  living  cars 
Of  light,  for  gods  to  journey  by.  — Moore. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  writes — A  long  while 
ago,  when  I  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  to 
China,  I  asked  an  old  gentleman,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  country,  to  give  me 
some  hints  for  my  guidance  amongst  a 
people  so  different  in  manners  from  those  I 
had  been  accustomed  to.  The  old  boy,  who 
seldom  said  any  thing  without  a  spice  of  sar¬ 
casm,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  replied 
— “  Whenever  you  kill  a  Chinese,  throw  him 
as  quietly  and  quickly  as  you  can  into  the 
river  I” — This  satire  was  directed  against  the 
absurd  laws  of  China,  which  hold  the  person 
who  is  found  nearest  to  a  dead  body  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  death.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
drive  away  all  assistance  from  a  person  who 
either  is  or  may  be  thought  to  be  dying— in 
short,  to  deprive  him  of  help  exactly  at  the 
time  when  it  might  be  most  useful  to  him,  or 
when,  if  it  could  not  be  useful  in  saving  his 
life,  it  might  soothe  and  cheer  his  last  mo¬ 
ments.  We  laugh  at  the  perverse  folly  of 
the  Chinese,  but  in  civilized  Europe  it  is 
sometimes  not  much  better.  At  Naples,  for 
instance,  a  similar  law  prevails  with  that  in 
the  Celestial  Empire ;  and  I  remember 
hearing  of  an  English  lady,  who  was  driving 
in  her  open  carriage  in  the  most  public  street 
of  Naples,  when  the  coachman  was  seized 
with  a  fit  and  fell  back  into  the  carriage ; 
the  people  stopped  the  horses,  but  as  not  a 
Neapolitan  would  come  to  the  lady’s  assist¬ 
ance,  the  man  might  have  died  of  suffocation 
from  the  position  he  was  in,  had  not  an 
English  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be 
passing,  rescued  him  from  his  awkward  pre¬ 
dicament.  The  coachman  recovered  and  no¬ 
thing  was  said  ;  but  had  he  died  on  the  spot, 
the  gentleman  would  have  been  had  up  as 
a  culprit  at  the  police-office,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  in  Canton  1 — Schloss  Hainfeld. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  FREE  GRAM- 
MAR  SCHOOL. 

This  important  establishment  was  founded 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  (1552,)  when,  on  January  2, 
letters  patent  were  granted  for  transferring 
the  possession  of  a  religious  establishment 
entitled,  “  The  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,”  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  21/.,  to  twenty  in¬ 
habitants  of  Birmingham,  who  were  created 
a  body  corporate  and  elective  of  themselves 
in  perpetuity.  The  governors  thus  appointed 
possess  a  common  seal,  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  have  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  school,  the  appointment  of  the 
masters,  whose  stipends  they  regulate,  and 
the  preservation  and  disposition  of  the  reve¬ 
nues. 

The  Grammar  School  is  conducted  by  a 
head-master  and  a  second  master,  with  an 
assistant  to  each,  and  likewise  a  writing- 
master.  The  two  first  are  required  to  be 
Masters  of  Arts  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  and  in  holy  orders.  Youths 
are  ineligible  for  admission  to  the  School 
unless  they  can  read  and  write  English,  and 
are  above  eight  years  of  age  ;  nor  are  they 
allowed  to  continue  after  they  have  completed 
their  nineteenth  year. 

There  are  ten  exhibitions  of  50/.  a  year 
each,  to  be  held  four  years,  with  a  certain 
residence,  founded  for  boys  who  shall  go  to 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford. 
The  candidates  are  examined,  and  their 
names  arranged  according  to  their  respective 
excellence  in  classical  learning.  An  annual 
visitation  is  held  in  Easter  week,  at  which 
three  examiners  attend,  and  a  general  exa¬ 
mination  takes  place,  to  ascertain  the  profi¬ 
ciency  of  the  boys  in  the  classics,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  There 
are,  under  the  consideration  of  the  governors, 
some  important  changes  in  the  system  of  in¬ 
struction,  calculated  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  school. 

A  judicious  regulation  has  been  enacted, 
relative  to  publishing  the  accounts  of  this 
Institution ;  by  which  it  is  decreed,  “  that 
an  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  the  school- 
estates  shall  be  hereafter  published  by  the 
governors  once  in  the  month  of  June  in 
every  year,  in  some  one  newspaper  printed 
within  the  said  town  of  Birmingham.”  The 
gross  annual  revenue  of  the  Institution,  at 
present,  amounts  to  about  4,000/.  per  an¬ 
num  ;  an  income  which  is  continually  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  termination  of  existing  leases. 

The  School  is  now  in  course  of  erection, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Barry,  <£  who  has 
recently  enhanced  the  fame  his  distinguished 
talents  as  an  architect  had  previously  ac¬ 
quired,  by  his  much  admired  designs  for  the 


New  Houses  of  Parliament.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  School  is  abridged 
from  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for 
1836. 

“  The  design  embodies  an  adaptation  of 
the  collegiate,  and  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
pointed  architecture  of  the  third  period  of 
what  is  commonly  called  Gothic  architecture, 
or  moTe  particularly  of  the  time  of  the  Tudor 
line  of  English  sovereigns  ;  and  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  proof  that  novel  and  beautiful  com¬ 
binations  may  be  made  of  classical  materials, 
without  either  servile  copying,  or  tame  imita¬ 
tion. 

“  The  structure  resolves  itself,  externally, 
into  a  regular  quadrangular  figure,  extending 
174  feet  in  front,  125  feet  in  flank,  and 
60  feet  in  height.  Internally,  two  courts,  of 
the  same  figure,  are  formed,  around  and  be¬ 
tween  which  the  several  parts  of  the  building 
are  arranged.  The  main  body  of  the  front 
elevation  is  composed  of  two  stories,  which 
are  indicated  by  series  of  windows,  enriched 
with  tracery  of  the  period  to  which  the  com¬ 
position  belongs — the  lower  being  compa¬ 
ratively  low,  with  very  flat  arches  of  what  are 
termed  the  four-centred,  or  obtuse-angled  and 
contrasted  form ;  the  upper  are  lofty,  with 
arches  of  similar  form,  but  of  higher  elevation. 
These  divide  that  part  of  the  elevation  into 
seven  minor  compartments,  which  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  buttresses,  diminishing  as  they 
ascend,  and  terminating  above  an  embattled 
parapet,  in  pinnacles,  enriched  with  crockets 
and  finials.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the 
central  compartment  of  the  ground-story,  and 
is  formed  by  a  characteristic  porch,  so  de¬ 
signed  as  not  to  break  up  the  harmony  and 
continuity  of  the  composition.  The  elevation 
generally,  however,  includes  two  wings,  which 
stand  so  far  forward  as  to  range  with  the  but¬ 
tresses  of  the  main  body  in  the  lower  story, 
and  running  up  to  the  height  of  the  main 
body,  terminate  in  small  gables.  These  wings 
are  enriched  each  by  a  lofty  oriel  window  of 
two  stories  in  height,  corbelling  from  the 
level  of  the  principal  floor.  The  other  win¬ 
dows  are  plain,  rectangular,  and  mullioned, 
with  label  heads  in  collegiate  style.  The 
flanks  exhibit  three  tiers,  or  stories,  of  win¬ 
dows  similar  to  the  ordinary  windows  of  the 
wings  in  front.  The  rear  front  is  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  composition  to  the  principal  front,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  wings.  In  the  centre  are  seven, 
large,  pointed  windows,  filled  with  mullions 
and  tracery  in  the  principal  floor ;  and  in  the 
lower  story  there  is  a  series  of  open  arches, 
forming  a  covered  playground,  with  a  cloister 
for  the  boys  during  inclement  weather. 

“  The  principal  entrance  from  New-street 
opens  upon  a  vestibule,  on  the  right  and  left 
of  which  are  two  subordinate  school-rooms, 
occupying  the  ground  or  lower  story  of  the 
main  body  of  the  front,  from  the  windows  of 
which  they  receive  their  light.  Onward  the 
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vestibule  leads  into  a  gallery,  or  corridor, 
separating  the  two  internal,  quadrangular 
courts,  and  out  into  the  vaulted  and  groined 
ground-floor  of  the  main  body  of  the  rear 
front,  which  communicates,  by  its  open  ar¬ 
cade,  with  the  play-ground.  Turning  to  the 
right,  after  passing  through  the  entrance  ves¬ 
tibule,  there  is  a  handsome,  stone  staircase 
leading  up  to  a  corridor  corresponding  with 
that  below,  but  of  much  greater  height,  ac¬ 
cording  with  the  greater  general  height  of 
the  story,  and  connecting  the  two  principal 
rooms  in  the  structure,  which  relatively  oc¬ 
cupy  the  main  bodies  of  its  principal  and  rear 
fronts.  These  are  the  library  and  the  gram¬ 
mar  school-room.  The  former  is  over  the 
entrance  vestibule  and  subordinate  schools  in 
front,  and  occupies  the  grand  series  of  win¬ 
dows  of  the  elevation.  This  room  is  102  feet 
long,  2 5  feet  wide,  and  31  feet  in  height. 
The  latter  —  the  grammar  school,  occupies 
the  corresponding  part  within  the  rear  front, 
over  the  vaulted  play-ground  below ;  over 
one  end  there  will  be  a  gallery  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  visiters  at  public  examinations  ; 
above  which  gallery  the  length  of  this  room 
is  120  feet,  its  width  30  feet,  and  its  height 
45  feet.  The  roof  will  be  carved  and  en¬ 
riched  with  tracery  in  the  manner  of  the  roofs 
of  Eltham,  Crosby,  and  other  ancient  halls 
of  the  same  period.  In  the  wings  of  the 
fronts,  and  the  flanking  buildings  from  front 
to  rear,  are  the  residences  for  the  head  and 
second  master,  which  include'apartments  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  limited  number  of 
private  pupils.  The  building  is  entirely 
faced  with  a  durable  grit  stone,  of  a  fine 
colour,  from  Darley  Dale,  in  Derbyshire. 
The  interior  of  the  vestibule,  corridors,  and 
staircases,  all  of  which  are  highly  decorative, 
and  have  groined  ceilings,  are  entirely  cased 
with  stone.’' 

The  accompanying  Engraving,  represent¬ 
ing  the  north  or  street  elevation,*  and  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  Institution,  have  been  derived 
from  the  Analyst ,  a  quarterly  literary  and 
scientific  journal,  printed  and  published  at 
Birmingham,  and  an  honour  to  the  provin¬ 
cial  press.f 


POPE  AND  ADDISON,  AND  THEIR 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  adage,  there  is  good  in  everything,  is 
well  exemplified  in  books.  On  one  of  the  late 
wet  days,  we  took  up  Thomas  Tyers’s  pamph¬ 
lets — A  Rhapsody  on  Pope,  and  An  Histo¬ 
rical  Essay  on  Mr.  Addison ,  neither  of  which 
has  been  published.  Tyers  appears  to  have 

*  In  an  Engraving  of  this  front  inserted  in  a  Bir¬ 
mingham  newspaper,  a  few  months  since,  a  lofty 
tower  rises  from  over  the  central  doorway. 

f  Not  the  least  recommendatory  feature  of  the 
Analyst  is  its  analyses  of  the  Proceedings  of  Provin¬ 
cial  Societies,  which  well  bespeak  the  active  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
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been  as  ingenious  a  man  as  his  father,  who 
planned  Vauxhall  Gardens.  His  little  books 
are  full  of  lively  anecdote,  apt  quotation,  and 
happy  illustration  :  so  we  fell  to,  and  delved 
out  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers  some 
fifty  or  sixty  specimens ;  though,  in  some 
cases,  we  have  only  caught  the  sentiment, 
and  given  it  our  own  adaptation.  So  here 
are  our  columns  of  miscellanies. 

Pope  on  Royalty. — Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  once  honoured  Pope  with  a  visit  at 
Twickenham,  who,  on  his  expressing  the 
most  dutiful  professions  of  attachment,  gave 
his  Royal  Highness  an  opportunity  of  observ¬ 
ing  very  shrewdly,  that  Pope’s  love  for  princes 
was  inconsistent  with  his  dislike  of  kings, 
since  princes  may  in  time  be  kings.  “  Sir,” 
replied  Pope,  “  I  consider  royalty  under  that 
noble  and  authorized  type  of  a  lion.  Whilst 
he  is  young,  and  before  his  nails  are  grown, 
he  may  be  approached  and  caressed  with 
safety  and  pleasure.” 

Poetical  Prophecy. — Bishop  Berkley  was 
not  only  a  philosopher  and  a  traveller,  but  a 
poet  and  a  prophet.  He  wrote  one  poem,  in 
six  stanzas,  at  Rhode  Island,  in  America, 
about  the  year  1726,  where  he  arrived,  having 
missed  Bermudas,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
whither  he  intended  his  romantic  voyage. 
The  last  stanza  is  very  prophetic,  seeing  that 
it  was  written  1 J  0  years  since  : 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  of  the  day : 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

In  Pope’s  epitaph  on  Craggs  are  these  two 
lines,  so  honourable  to  a  secretary  of  state 
and  the  particular  statesman,  that  it  is  a  pure 
pleasure  to  read  them  : 

Who  broke  no  promise,  serv’d  no  private  end. 

Who  gain’d  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend. 

Character. — It  is  difficult  to  be  a  good  man 
and  a  great  public  character.  Lord  Stanhope 
confessed  that  it  was  “  impossible  for  a 
minister  of  state  to  be  an  honest  man.” 
Surely  he  gave  himself  a  bad  character  ;  or, 
perhaps,  he  was  not  in  earnest.  He  lived 
with  the  reputation  of  a  disinterested  and 
uncorrupt  minister ;  and  when  lie  died,  his 
sovereign  shed  tears  at  his  loss. 

Genius. — The  sweepings  of  the  study  of  a 
great  genius  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the 
grave  with  him.  Yet,  how  often  are  they 
raked  together,  and  spun  into  a  volume,  so 
that  the  last  work  is  the  worst,  and  leaves 
upon  the  reader  an  unfavourable  impression. 

Despotism. — To  live  by  one  man’s  will 
becomes  all  men’s  misery. — Hooke. 

Toleration. — Two  lines  by  Pope,  almost 
copied  from  Cowley  on  Crashaw,  charitably 
pronounce  mercy  to  men  of  every  religion, 
provided  it  is  not  a  religion  without  morality: 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 

His  can’t  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 
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Books.— The  few  original  books  in  our  (lay 
remind  one  of  the  Frenchman  in  th z  Adven¬ 
turer ,  who  was  about  to  compile  a  treatise 
“  concerning  things  that  had  been  said  but 
once;”  which,  he  remarked,  would  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  very  small  pamphlet. 

Hooke  dedicated  the  first  volume  of  his 
Roman  History  to  Pope,  which,  he  said, 
was  “  like  hanging  out  a  sign  with  a  great 
name  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  catch  the  traveller 
as  he  goes  by.” 

Lockman,  a  contemporary  of  Pope,  though, 
by  no  means,  the  best  poet  in  England,  was 
something  more,  and  better ;  he  was  one  of 
the  honestest  men  in  it.  Though  called  the 
Lamb  among  his  first  literary  friends,  he  had 
the  spirit  to  reply  to  a  person  who  spoke 
rudely  of  his  poetry,  and  who  had  a  mark  set 
upon  him  by  Pope,  “  Thank  God  !  my  name 
is  not  at  full  length  in  the  Dunciad  !” 

Homage  to  Genius. — Alexander,  when  he 
was  sacking  Thebes,  such  was  his  regard  for 
Pindar,  made  no  war  with  his  descendants, 
and  spared  even  the  house  he  lived  in. 

Vanity  is  the  passion  of  a  little  mind  and 
a  cold  heart. —  Gregory. 

Churchill. — It  has  been  said  that  Churchill 
had  the  courage  to  write  what  others  had  not 
courage  to  think. 

Laughter. — Johnson  asserts  of  the  misan¬ 
thropic  Swift,  that  he  stubbornly  resisted  any 
tendency  to  laughter.  “  I  cannot  recollect,” 
says  Mr.  Pilkington,  “  that  ever  I  saw  the 
Dean  laugh  :  perhaps  he  thought  it  beneath 
him;  for  when  any  pleasantry  passed,  which 
might  have  excited  it,  he  used  to  suck  in  his 
cheeks  to  avoid  laughing.” 

An  author  is  the  reverse  of  all  other  objects : 
he  magnifies  at  a  distance,  but  diminishes  at 
approach.  Life  cannot  be  every  moment 
employed  in  important  matters.  Great  ge¬ 
niuses  perform  common  things  in  the  com¬ 
mon  manner.  Only  it  is  worth  their  while 
not  to  be  seen  engaged  in  trifles. 

Trans lation.  —  Most  translators  are  foot 
poets,  who  lackey  by  the  side  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal,  but  never  mount  behind  him. — Dryden. 

Cock-fighting. — Pope,  whilst  living  with 
his  father  at  Chiswick,  before  he  went  to  Bin- 
field,  took  great  delight  in  cock-fighting ; 
and  laid  out  all  his  school-boy  money  in  buy¬ 
ing  fighting  cocks.  From  this  passion,  but 
surely  not  the  play  of  a  child,  his  mother  had 
the  dexterity  to  wean  him.  He  afterwards 
found,  in  the  course  of  his  profession  as  an 
author,  the  justness  of  the  line  in  his  friend 
Gay’s  fables,  that 

Wits  are  game-cocks  to  one  another. 

Elegant  Criticism.  —  Young’s  satires 
abound  with  lines  that  seem  to  be  written 
with  a  diamond  instead  of  a  pen. —  Tyers. 

Chesterfield. — Sherlock,  the  traveller,  says 


of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters,  11  what  ill 
them  is  new,  is  not  good ;  and  what  is  good, 
is  not  new.” 

Pride  of  Ancestry. — The  conclusion  of  the 
jocular  epitaph  of  Prior,  (who  had  himself 
been  a  tavern-boy,)  is  a  complete  victory  over 
nobility  of  birth : 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve — 

Let  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher. 

Or,  the  democratic  couplet  of  the  Old  Le¬ 
vellers  : 

When  Adam  delv’d  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ? 

In  vino  veritas. — What  the  bottle  tells, 
(which  is  generally  a  great  tell-tale,)  perhaps 
it  is  the  duty  of  friendship  to  keep  secret. 

Addison  Convivial. —  When  heated  with 
wine,  Addison’s  wit  ran  over,  and  he  exem¬ 
plified  the  observation  on  the  flying-fish, 
which,  in  the  poet’s  line,  “  soars  highest 
when  its  wings  are  wet.” 

Blenheim. — This  decisive  battle  was  fought 
on  a  Sunday,  on  the  morning  of  which  Marl¬ 
borough  took  the  sacrament,  being  determined 
to  conquer  or  to  die.  He  might  have  said, 
in  the  words  of  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam ; 
“  Before  night  my  head  will  be  either  covered 
with  laurel  or  with  cypress.” — “Your  Grace,” 
says  Tallard,  who  became  Marlborough’s 
prisoner,  “  has  conquered  the  best  army  in 
the  world.”  —  “  Your  Excellency,”  replied 
Marlborough,  “  must  except  the  army  that 
beat  it.” 

The  Spectator. — Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is 
understood  to  be  drawn  for  Sir  John  Pack- 
ington,  of  Worcestershire,  a  Tory,  not  without 
good  sense,  but  abounding  in  absurdities. 
Tickell  asserted  that  20,000  of  the  Spectator 
were  sold  in  a  day ;  and,  computing’  twenty 
to  a  number,  it  had  .400,000  readers.  It  was 
written  from  Scotland,  that  when  the  story 
signed  Amanda  came  out  in  the  Spectator, 
“  as  the  paper  was  generally  read  at  break¬ 
fast,  it  mixed  tears  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
tea  that  was  that  morning  drunk  in  London 
and  Westminster. — “  The  Spectator ,”  says 
Voltaire,  “puts  your  Platos  out  of  counte¬ 
nance  :  and  the  morals  of  Plutarch  are  fit 
only  for  the  grocer’s  shop  or  the  trunk- 
maker’s.” 

Garrick.  —  Lord  Orrery  prevailed  upon 
Pope  to  see  Garrick,  (at  Goodman’s  Fields 
playhouse,)  'when  he  broke  out,  as  it  has  been 
applied  to  Waller,  like  the  Irish  rebellion, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  in  one  of  his  popular 
characters.  “  1  am  afraid,”  said  Pope,  (who 
could  see  many  a  Roscius  and  ./Esopus  in  one 
Garrick,)  “  that  the  young  man  will  be 
spoiled,  for  he  will  have  no  competitor.” 

Andrew  Marvell,  to  his  garden  : 

Fair  quiet !  have  I  found  you  here  ? 

And  innocence  your  sister  dear ! 

Mistaken  long  I  sought  you  then,  ,  , 

In  busy  companies  of  men — 
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Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

He  who  accepted  wages  from  his  constituents 
at  Hull,  (and  he  was  the  last  representative 
who  was  literally  a  servant  to  the  people,) 
who  borrowed  a  guinea  immediately  after  he 
had  refused  1,000/.  of  Lord  Treasurer  Danby, 
had,  probably,  a  garden  for  meditation,  and 
not  for  show. 

Addison _ There  is  no  passing  through 

the  cloisters  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
without  casting  an  eye  up  to  the  study- 
window  of  Mr.  Addison,  from  whence  his 
genius  first  displayed  itself. —  Tyers's  Histo¬ 
rical  Rhapsody  on  Pope. 

Handel's  Music. — Pope  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  the  reality  of  what  people  affected  to 
feel  from  Handel’s  grand  compositions,  till 
he  consulted  Arbuthnot,  who  assured  him  of 
the  vast  powers  of  Handel.  “  I  cannot  help 
it,”  said  Pope,  at  Lord  Burlington’s,  where 
he  often  saw  Handel,  “  but  what  I  hear 
pleases  me  no  more  than  the  airs  of  a  common 
ballad  !”  It  should,  however,  be  added  that 
Pope  parodied  the  first  psalm. 

Excellent  Acting. — In  1718,  Dryden’s  All 
for  Love  was  performed  at  Blenheim,  to 
amuse  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  which 
occasion  Bishop  Hoadly  wrote  a  prologue  for 
the  play.  One  Captain  Fish  supported  the 
character  of  Mark  Anthony  so  well,  that  Sir 
Richard  Steele  whispered  the  Bishop,  “  My 
Lord,  I  doubt  this  Fish  is  Flesh.” 

Pope. — It  was  once  observed  that  if  Pope 
deserved  the  name  of  a  wasp,  he  was  also 
entitled  to  that  of  a  bee. 

Rochefoucault. — Warburton  used  to  say 
that  Rochefoucault’s  maxims  were  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  idle,  the  envious,  and  the 
worthless  part  of  mankind. 

Libels. — It  may  be  some  doubt  in  the  eye 
of  morality,  whether  the  purchaser  of  a  sati¬ 
rical  libel  does  not  share  in  the  guilt  of  the 
author ;  and  whether  the  pleasure  in  reading 
is  not  of  a  criminal  sort,  and  a  proof  of  the 
malignity  of  human  nature.  There  would  be 
no  thieves  nor  stolen  goods,  experience  tells 
us,  if  there  were  no  receivers ;  and  no  scurri¬ 
lous  writings,  nor  libellous  prints,  would  be 
published,  to  corrupt  the  ear,  or  gratify  the 
impudence  of  the  eye,  if  there  were  no  pur¬ 
chasers.  (These  sentiments  are  from  Bayle’s 
Essay  on  Defamatory  Libels;  and  Lord 
Brougham  once  expressed  himself  in  similar 
words,  in  a  speech  on  the  Newspaper  Stamp 
Duties.) 

Critics. — All  reformers  should  be  better 
than  other  men.  But,  it  often  happens,  that 
many  a  verse  and  prose  man,  who  has  no 
character  of  his  own  to  lose,  attempts,  with¬ 
out  provocation,  to  take  away  that  of  another. 
—  T.  Tycrs. 

Pope's  Satire. — As  Sir  C.  H.  Williams,  a 


great  wit  and  courtier,  was  one  day  coming 
down  the  Thames  with  a  friend,  he  pointed 
to  Pope’s  house,  where  the  bard  was  lying 
in  his  shroud,  and  cried  out  in  the  words  of 
Falstaff':  “  I  am  afraid  of  the  gunpowder 
Percy,  though  he  be  dead.” 

JV oolseyan  Egotism. — Bentley  is  reported 
to  have  said  of  Pope  :  “  this  man  is  always 
abusing  me  or  the  King.” 

Learning ,  like  money  and  snow,  accumu¬ 
lates  very  fast. 

Pope's  Enemies. — No  man  ever  had  so 
many  enemies  as  Pope,  nor  was  so  well  able 
to  defend  himself  against  them.  “  I  wish,” 
says  Balzac,  quoted  in  the  Spectator ,  “  I 
could  pile  up  a  mountain  of  stones  that  envy 
has  flung  at  me.”  What  the  Dunces  wrote 
against  Pope,  he  collected,  and  the  papers 
were  intended  to  have  been  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Charles  V.  desires  Erasmus,  in  Fonte- 
nelle’s  Dialogues,  to  inquire  “  what  hindered 
him  from  being  a  stupified  blockhead?” — “  It 
was  nothing  almost,”  says  Charles  :  “  a  small 
disposition  of  the  fibres,  or  some  slender 
matter  which  escapes  the  search  of  the  most 
exact  anatomy.” 

George  /.,  on  hearing  the  highest  praises 
on  Paradise  Lost ,  asked  with  k  quickness, 
“  Why  did  not  Milton  write  in  prose  ?” 

A  good  fVish. — Louis  XIV.  when  he  as¬ 
sisted  James  II.  with  a  fleet  and  army  for 
Ireland,  said  to  him,  “  The  best  wish  1  can 
bestow  is,  that  I  may  not  see  your  face  again.” 

The  best  friend  is  he  who  never  deserts, 
till  he  is  first  forsaken. 

Pope  had  such  a  melodious  voice,  that 
honest  Tom  Southern  christened  him  “  the 
little  nightingale.” 

Cromwell. — More  witty  things  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  Cromwell  than  he  appears  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  :  for  Cowley  says  that  “  Cromwell  did 
not  leave  behind  him  the  memory  of  one 
wise  or  witty  apophthegm,  even  among  his 
domestic  servants  or  greatest  flatterers.” 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  did  not  sell  till 
he  put  his  name  to  it. 

Walking  Webbe. — This  great  pedestrian 
was  also  a  wit,  and  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  following  epigram  upon  pulling  off'  his 
coat  after  his  arrival  at  Rome  from  England  : 

Lie  there  thou  coat,  thro’  various  regions  tost. 

And  take  that  nap  which  thou  so  long  hast  lost. 

Economical  Embassy . — Sir  William  Trum¬ 
bull,  the  friend  of  Pope,  is  said  to  have  walked 
on  foot  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  our 
ambassador. 

Drinking. — No  man  was  more  beholden  to 
the  bottle  than  Addison.  It  was  then,  “  when 
his  pulse  was  made  to  beat  quicker,  he  shone 
with  the  wit  of  Terence,  when  in  company 
with  Scipio  and  Laelius.”  Burnet  observes 
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of  Lord  Dorset,  “  till  his  spirits  were  elevated 
with  wine,  he  was  but  an  ordinary  man,  but 
that  drinking  dissolved  his  oppression  of 
phlegm,”  and  enabled  him  to  “  set  the  table 
on  a  roar.”  We  hear  of  Pope’s  drinking 
three  very  small  glasses  of  wine  before  he  left 
his  guests,  under  his  own  roof  at  Twicken¬ 
ham,  on  his  going  to  bed.  Waller,  the  poet, 
drank  no  liquor  but  water. 

Sickness. — The  sufferings  of  the  sick  are 
greatly  relieved  by  many  trifling  gratifications 
imperceptible  to  others,  and  sometimes  al¬ 
most  repaid  by  the  inconceivable  transports 
occasioned  by  the  return  of  health  and  vigour. 

Mechanics  v.  Poetry. — It  has  been  ill- 
naturedly  said  that  the  inventer  of  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  has  done  more  service  to  mankind, 
than  the  writer  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Reading  overmuch. — Hobbes  once  said  to 
a  notorious  bookworm,  “  if  I  had  read  as 
many  volumes  as  you  have  done,  I  should 
have  been  as  ignorant  as  you  are.” 

Love  of  Gardening. — Dioclesian  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor,  having  abdicated,  gave  this 
memorable  answer  to  one  who  invited  him  to 
re-assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  the 
imperial  purple  :  “  If  I  could  show  you  the 
cabbages  I  planted  with  my  own  hands  at 
Salona,  I  should  be  no  longer  urged  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  for  the 
pursuit  of  power.” 

Failures. — Addison  rose  but  once  to  speak 
in  parliament,  when  the  expectation  of  the 
house  was  so  great,  and  the  cries  of  “  hear 
him,  hear  him,”  so  thundered  in  his  ears, 
that  he  was  intimidated,  and  sat  down.  The 
memory  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  when  a  com¬ 
moner,  deserted  him,  whilst  speaking  on  a 
hill  for  allowing  counsel  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  Our  great  Tillotson  thought  he 
could  preach  a  sermon  extempore ;  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  descend  from  the  pulpit, 
which  was  mounted  immediately  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  had  none  of  Tillotson’s  defect 
in  his  composition. 

Cljc  Naturalist. 


trees  and  plants  changed  into  flints. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
January  22,  1836,  Mr.  Faraday  delivered  an 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on  the 
silicification  of  trees  and  plants  : — “  I  do  not 
profess,  (said  Mr.  Faraday,)  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  geology,  which  is  so 
desirable  in  treating  of  such  a  subject  as 
fossil  plants  ;  but  I  trust  that  I  have  obtained 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  make  it  popular.  Before  alluding 
to  any  of  the  theories  which  have  been  started, 
with  the  view  of  accounting  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  changes  that  silicified  plants  must  have 
undergone,  previous  to  their  being  converted 


into  a  substance  resembling  flint,  and  still 
preserving  their  original  form  and  colour,  I 
think  it  advisable  to  give  a  short  explanation 
of  the  chemical  qualities  of  silica. 

“  This  substance  is  a  chief  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  all  stones  and  earths  :  flint 
and  sand  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  it. 
In  the  latter  cases,  it  is  sufficiently  pure  for 
a  common  test.  It  will  not  combine  with 
some  of  the  strongest  acids  ;  neither  muriatic 
nor  sulphuric  have  any  effect  on  it,  nor  do 
they  produce  any  chemical  change :  it  will, 
however,  combine  with  potass  and  other  alka¬ 
lies  under  certain  circumstances.  This  is 
effected  by  mixing  pure  sand  with  carbonate 
of  potass  or  soda,  and  heating  the  mixture  ; 
by  this  means  a  silicate  of  the  alkali  is 
produced,  the  nature  of  which  depends  on 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  :  by  mixing 
one  portion  of  pure  silica  with  three  of  alkali, 
a  mass  is  produced  which  may  be  dissolved 
in  water :  this  solution,  which  is  sometimes 
called  liquor  of  flints,  is  decomposed  by  the 
stronger  acids,  which  precipitate  the  silica 
as  a  gelatinous  hydrate.  This  substance  is 
soluble,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  water — a  fact 
of  importance  in  this  investigation :  if  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  is  present, 
and  the  acid  is  gradually  added,  the  alkali 
may  be  neutralized  without  the  separation  of 
the  silica ;  when  this  is  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness,  the  silica  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  and  in  an  almost  impalpable  powder. 
If  the  proportions  of  silica  and  alkali  are 
altered,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  former  is 
mixed  with  a  smaller  portion  of  the  latter,  a 
substance  is  produced  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  glass,  which  is  acted  upon  by  none 
of  the  acids,  except  fluoric  acid.  Every  kind 
of  glass  is  produced  by  the  combination  of 
silica  with  an  alkali ;  the  difference  in  the 
quality  is  owing,  either  to  the  proportion  of 
the  elements  not  being  the  same ;  to  the 
nature  of  the  alkali ;  or  the  presence  of  other 
substances.” 

Mr.  Faraday  then  exhibited  magnificent 
specimens  of  agates,  amethysts,  chalcedonies, 
and  a  variety  of  different  crystallized  forms  of 
silica,  the  several  characters  of  which  he 
proceeded  to  explain :  he  also  directed  the 
attention  of  his  audience  to  several  specimens 
of  wood,  which,  though  perfectly  silicified, 
had  still  their  characters  completely  preserved. 
Some  of  them  had  been  found  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Egypt ;  and  some  extremely  fine 
specimens  had  been  brought  from  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land.  One  of  the  examples  was  the 
section  of  a  fossil  palm-tree,  the  exterior  of 
which  nearly  resembled  a  tree  in  its  original 
state ;  this  he  compared  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  section  of  a  palm-tree  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Brown,  the  distinguished  botanist. 
Mr.  Faraday  observed  :  “  Not  only  has  the 
external  character  of  the  silicified  tree  been 
preserved,  but  the  internal  arrangement  is 
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uot  ia  tlie  least  degree  destroyed ;  for  all  the 
vessels  have  preserved  their  original  forms, 
and  these  are  more  beautiful  and  distinct  in 
this  specimen,  than  any  that  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  section  of  a  living  tree ;  indeed, 
so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  may  almost 
be  said,  that  the  internal  structure  of  a  tree 
which  has  been  turned  into  flint,  can  be 
examined  with  greater  attention  and  nicety 
than  in  any  other  way.  It  often  happens 
that  the  silicification  not  being  complete,  the 
interior  is  silicified,  while  the  exterior  is 
decayed :  or  the  interior  has  perished,  while 
the  exterior  is  preserved  in  a  fossil  form :  at 
other  times,  the  internal,  fibrous  part  is  de¬ 
cayed,  while  the  leaves  and  seeds  are  pre¬ 
served  in  this  shape.” 

In  a  great  variety  of  specimens  which  were 
exhibited,  the  whole  form  and  structure  of 
the  tree  was  changed,  the  vegetable  fibre 
having  become  a  solid  mass  of  flint,  while 
none  of  the  organs  appeared  to  be  destroyed. 
f:  This  change,”  said  Mr.  Faraday,  “  cannot 
be  effected  by  any  modern  practice.  It 
would  be  impossible  by  any  mechanical 
means  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  to  fill 
up  all  the  parts  of  a  piece  of  wood  with 
water  or  spirits  of  wine,  without  destroying 
more  of  the  internal  vessels  by  the  process, 
than  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  silicified 
trees  and  plants.  Even  those  plants,  which 
are  most  light  and  yielding  in  their  texture, 
are  preserved  in  as  fine  a  manner  as  when 
living.  The  change  is  very  remarkable  in 
the  endogenous  class  of  plants,  such  as  the 
palms,  which  are  increased  by  a  continued 
addition  of  fibre-cells  or  vessels  from  the 
centre,  where.,  of  course,  the  fibres  were  ex¬ 
tremely  close  together  ;  but  all  of  which  have 
been  filled  with  silica :  it  is  still  more  curious, 
however,  in  those  exogenous  plants  which 
have  increased  by  external  layers,  many  of 
which  are  most  irregular ;  but  their  change 
has  been  complete  as  in  other  cases.” 

Mr.  Faraday  then  referred  to  a  specimen 
of  silicified  oak-tree,  in  which  the  form  and 
colour  of  all  the  vessels,  together  with  the 
various  knots,  had  been  preserved,  though 
the  whole  was  a  mass  of  flint.  Some  speci¬ 
mens  of  silicified  trees,  (continued  Mr.  Fara¬ 
day,)  which  have  been  recently  brought  from 
the  Island  of  Antigua,  were  changed  while 
in  a  state  of  decay.  This  decay  having  been 
suddenly  stopped,  a  complete  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  substance. 
So  well  is  the  appearance  of  these  plants  pre¬ 
served,  that  a  botanist  can  at  once  determine 
their  character  :  sometimes  the  change  is  so 
complete,  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  mere 
visual  observation. 

At  the  present  time,  many  things  are 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Geysers,  or  boil¬ 
ing  fountains  in  Iceland,  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  incrusted  with  silica ;  in  fact,  the 
waters  of  the  Geysers  are  only  ua  alkaline 


solution  of  silica,  produced  by  heat ;  and  this 
is  probably,  the  cause  of  their  violent  action. 
The  plants  thus  acted  upon  are  by  no  means 
completely  silicified,  nor  do  they  continue  in 
a  permanent  form.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  process  of  silicification  is  going  on 
at  present.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
waters  of  some  rivers  possess  this  power: 
such  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  Danube, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  of  Trajan ;  and 
also  in  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland.  There 
are  some  recent  cases,  which  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  proof,  that  the  waters  of  Lough 
Neagh  possess  this  quality.  He  then  ex¬ 
hibited  a  specimen  of  what  was  alleged  to  be 
silicified  wood  from  this  lake.  “  It  cannot,” 
said  Mr.  Faraday,  “  have  undergone  this 
change  to  the  extent  that  appears  in  other 
instances,  as  parts  of  it  are  carbonified,  and 
would  burn  when  exposed  to  a  strong  flame. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  part  of  it 
has  been  acted  upon  by  the  silica,  as  the  bark 
has  apparently  become  fossil.  Mr.  Lyall 
states  that  he  has  met  with  some  specimens 
of  the  seeds  of  plants  now  alive,  which  have 
been  silicified.  To  this  extent  only  does  the 
evidence  go,  that  the  process  is  going  on  at 
present.  Any  satisfactory  theory  on  this 
subject  must  not  only  account  for  the  change 
in  trees  and  plants,  but  also  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  agate,  amethyst,  and  amorphous 
quartz :  I  am  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be 
produced  by  heat;  indeed,  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove 
that  silica  can  be  crystallized  by  heat.  Dr. 
Macculloch  has  stated  some  facts  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  he  succeeded  in  volati¬ 
lizing  silica  by  an  extreme  heat,  and  that  it 
afterwards  crystallized  from  a  state  of  vapour. 
It  appears  that  the  Doctor  met  with  a  number 
of  crystals  on  the  side  of  a  crucible  in  which 
he  had  placed  some  rock  crystal,  exposed  to 
a  great  heat.  At  first,  he  supposed  that  they 
were  formed  of  a  metallic  oxide ;  but,  on 
subjecting  them  to  experiment,  he  found 
himself  mistaken.  These  crystals  were  inso¬ 
luble  in  the  most  powerful  acids,  but  with 
alkalies  they  had  the  effects  of  silica.  I 
should  suppose  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
attention  paid  in  this  experiment ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  there  was  a  portion  of  feldspar  present 
with  the  rock  crystal,  which  will  account  for 
what  was  met  with  ;  at  least,  it  will  not  be 
justifiable  to  adopt  the  result,  without  further 
inquiry.” 

“  There  are  a  number  of  theories  of  silici¬ 
fication  ;  but  that  of  Dr.  Turner  appears  to 
be  the  best.  He  supposes  that  the  change 
in  these  trees  and  plants  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  infiltration  of  water  through 
them,  which  contained  a  solution  of  an  alkali 
and  silica;  the  silica  being  absorbed  with 
the  water  into  the  plant,  until  the  whole  mass 
of  it  was  changed.  This  theory,  however, 
is  open  to  great  objection ;  it  will  not  account 
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for  the  formation  of  the  centre  of  agates, 
nor  for  the  change  that  has  been  effected 
in  wood  of  such  close  fibre  as  the  middle 
of  palms :  it  is  contrary  to  the  established 
rules  of  natural  philosophy  to  suppose  that 
the  interior  of  these  trees  has  been  filled  up 
from  the  centre ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  theory  will  sufficiently  explain  the  mode 
by  which  silica  is  conveyed  into  trees  and 
plants,  so  as  to  supply  the  place  ot  what 
formerly  existed  there.  It  is  obvious  that, 
by  this  means,  some  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  the  process  would  be  completed ; 
yet,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  an 
inspection  of  the  specimens  before  us,  that 
the  change  has  been  produced  within  a  very 
short  period.  There  is  on  the  table  the  core 
of  a  cabbage,  the  delicate  fibres  ot  which  are 
preserved  entire;  and  this  is  the  case  with 
other  plants  which  are  known  to  live  no  more 
than  a  day.  Dr.  Turner’s  theory  does  not 
sufficiently  account  for  the  complete  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  trunk,  with  all  the  interior 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  exterior 
part,  in  their  most  perfect  shape.  I  do  not 
think  that  such  a  complete  change  would  be 
occasioned  by  infiltration.  I  agree,  on  this 
point,  with  Dr.  Macculloch’s  observations  on 
the  vegetable  remains  found  in  chalcedony, 
in  which  he  supposes  that  a  watery  solution 
would  ,  not  produce  the  result  in  consequence 
of  the  time  it  would  take.  But  a  watery 
solution  of  silex  seems  so  indispensable  for 
this  purpose,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  insist 
upon  it.” 

a  Of  such  watery  solutions,  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  examples  existing,  examples  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  quote ;  but  the  instances 
under  examination  offer  to  our  consideration, 
views  still  more  wide  and  more  interesting, 
however  difficult  their  explanation  may  be. 
On  reviewing  some  of  the  cases  above  de¬ 
scribed,  it  is  plain  that  a  different  process 
from  the  tedious  one  of  infiltration  and  gra¬ 
dual  deposition  must  have  produced  these 
appearances.  Neither  the  free  disposition, 
nor  the  forms  of  the  delicate  vegetable  struc¬ 
tures  could  have  remained  unaltered  :  the  loss 
of  colour  must  have  followed  the  death  of  the 
plant ;  and  the  total  loss  of  its  figure  would 
have  resulted  from  the  gradual  changes  which 
it  must  have  undergone,  during  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  so  tedious  a  process.  The  remains 
must  have  been  completely  changed  before 
they  had  begun  to  decay.  To  produce  this 
effect,  we  can  only  conceive  a  solution  of 
silex  in  water,  so  dense  as  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  substance  in  it ;  and  which 
would  either  solidify  in  a  short  period,  or  be 
capable,  at  least,  of  suddenly  gelatinizing, 
previously  to  the  ultimate  change  by  which 
it  became  solidified  into  stone. 

u  I  need  not  point  out  the  extreme  im¬ 
portance  of  this  supposition  to  any  general 
theory  of  the  earth  :  it  is  for  chemistry  to 


investigate  experimentally  the  mode  of  imi¬ 
tating  this  unknown  process.  Those  who 
know  the  present  state  of  this  science,  will 
not  hesitate  to  admit  its  imperfections  ;  and 
those  who  have  attended  to  its  rapid  progress 
will  not  despair.  It  would  be  unphiloso- 
phical  to  adopt  a  theory  which  does  not  fully 
explain  the  various  phenomena  presented  in 
this  case  ;  for  it  would  tend  to  stop  inquiry, 
and  render  persons  lazy  and  satisfied  with 
less  than  the  truth.  It  were  better  to  admit, 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  changes  these  substances  have 
undergone,  than  adopt  a  theory  which  is  im¬ 
probable,  and  open  to  so  many  objections. 
Though  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  theory 
on  the  subject,  yet  I  cannot  help  observing, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  errors 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed  on  the  causes, 
have  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  silica.  I  trust 
that  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
attention  of  chemists  will  be  called  to  this 
substance,  which,  if  carefully  examined,  will 
prove  that  these  phenomena,  which  at  present 
appear  difficult  and  unaccountable,  may  be 
easily  explained.”  W.  G.  C. 


ERRORS  RESPECTING  BATS. 

( From  Part  I.  of  A  History  of  Quadrupeds.  By 
Thomas  Bell,  F.  R.  S.,  fyc. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  account  for  the  pre¬ 
judices  which  have  always  existed  against 
these  harmless  and  interesting  little  animals, 
which  have  not  only  furnished  objects  of 
superstitious  dread  to  the  ignorant,  but  have 
proved  to  the  poet  and  the  painter  a  fertile 
source  of  images  of  gloom  and  terror.  That 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  fur¬ 
nished  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
animals  infesting  the  remote  regions  with 
which  their  commerce  or  their  conquests  had 
made  them  acquainted,  should  have  caught 
eagerly  at  those  marvellous  stories  and  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  rendered  them  subservient  to 
their  fabulous  but  highly  imaginative  mytho¬ 
logy,  is  not  wonderful ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  some  of  the  Indian  species  of 
bats,  with  their  predatory  habits,  their  multi¬ 
tudinous  numbers,  their  obscure  and  myste¬ 
rious  retreats,  and  the  strange  combination  of 
the  character  of  beast  and  bird  which  they 
were  believed  to  possess,  gave  to  Virgil  the 
idea,  which  he  has  so  poetically  worked  out, 
of  the  Harpies  which  fell  upon  the  hastily- 
spread  tables  of  his  hero  and  his  companions, 
and  polluted,  whilst  they  devoured,  the  feast 
from  which  they  had  driven  the  affrighted 
guests.  But  that  the  little  harmless  bats  of 
our  own  climate,  whose  habits  are  at  once  so 
innocent  and  so  amusing,  and  whose  time  of 
appearance  and  activity  is  that  when  every¬ 
thing  around  would  lead  the  mind  to  tran¬ 
quillity  and  peace,  should  be  forced  into 
scenes  of  mystery  and  horror,  as  an  almost 
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essential  feature  in  the  picture,  is  an  anomaly 
which  cannot  be  so  easily  explained. 

The  views  entertained,  even  by  the  most 
celebrated  naturalists  of  antiquity,  respecting 
the  nature  of  these  animals,  were  extremely 
vague.  Aristotle  himself,  whose  genius 
seems  to  have  discovered,  by  an  almost  intui¬ 
tive  perception,  the  relations  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects,  and  the  comparative  value  of  external 
forms  and  structural  characters,  speaks  of 
them  as  having  feet  as  birds,  but  wanting 
them  as  quadrupeds ;  of  their  possessing 
neither  the  tail  of  quadrupeds  nor  of  birds  ; — 
of  their  being,  in  short,  birds  with  wings  of 
skin.  He  is  followed,  but  with  increasing 
error,  by  .Lilian  and  by  Pliny ;  the  latter  of 
whom  says,  that  the  bat  is  the  only  bird 
which  brings  forth  young  ones  and  suckles 
them.*  Even  up  to  a  late  period  they  were 
considered  as  forming  a  link  between  quadru¬ 
peds  and  birds.  It  were  a  vain  and  useless 
task  to  recount  every  slight  modification  of 
this  pervading  error.  The  time  has  long  gone 
by  when  nature  was  accused  of  the  most 
extravagant  vagaries  by  the  professed  investi¬ 
gators  of  her  laws,  and  when  the  absurd  ex¬ 
pression  of  u  lusus  naturae,”  or  other  equiva¬ 
lent  follies,  was  forced  into  their  service  to 
account  for  all  the  wonders  which  their  own 
limited  views  and  scanty  information  failed  to 
explain. 

The  common  language  of  our  own  ances¬ 
tors,  however,  indicates  a  much  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  truth  in  the  notions  entertained 
by  the  people,  than  can  be  found  in  the  lucu¬ 
brations  of  the  learned.  The  words  Rere¬ 
mouse  and  Flittermouse ,  the  old  English 
names  for  the  bat,  the  former  derived  from 

•  Volucrum  animal  parit  vespertilio  tantum  :  #  • 
eadem  sola  volucrum  lacte  nutiit,  ubera  admovens  ; 
geminos  volitat  amplexa  infantes,  secumque  de- 
portat.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  x.  c.  lxi. 


the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Araeran,”  to  raise  or  rear 
up,  and  “  Mus,” — the  latter  from  the  Belgic, 
signifying  “  flying  or  flittering  mouse,” — 
show  that  in  their  minds  these  animals  were 
always  associated  with  the  idea  of  quadru¬ 
peds.  The  first  of  these  terms  is  still  used 
in  English  heraldry  ;  though,  I  believe,  it  has 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  language  of  the 
country.  The  word  Flittermouse ,  corrupted 
sometimes  into  Flinti/mouse,  is  the  common 
term  for  the  bat  in  some  parts  of  the  country; 
particularly  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  which  the  language,  as  well  as  the  aspect 
and  the  names  of  the  inhabitants,  retain 
more  of  the  Saxon  character  than  will  be 
found  perhaps  in  almost  any  other  part  of 
England. 


-Popular  &ntiqiutu£. 


SEAT.  OF  KING  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

The  annexed  Cut  shows  this  interesting  relic, 
engraved  in  the  Archceologia ,  vol.  xx.,  pt.  2, 
for  1834,  from  a  cast  taken  in  the  Hotel 
Soubise,  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Doubleday,  from 
the  seal  of  the  Conqueror,  appendant  to  the 
deed  by  which  that  monarch  granted  land 
at  Teynton,  in  England,  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris. 

This  impression  of  the  Conqueror’s  seal  is 
the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  at  present 
known  ;  although  it  has  lost  a  small,  but  for¬ 
tunately,  an  unimportant,  portion  of  its  in¬ 
scription.  No  engraving  of  this  seal  hitherto 
published  has  done  it  justice,  either  in  gene¬ 
ral  accuracy  or  the  minuteness  of  detail.  The 
manner  of  fastening  the  helmet,  as  visibly 
described  upon  the  Norman  side  of  this  seal, 
has  not  been  before  represented,  nor  has  the 
lengthened  form  of  the  kite-shaped  shield 
been  heretofore  given  in  its  full  extent.  The 
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large  size  and  hollow  form  of  the  inner  sides 
of  the  Norman  shields,  furnished  with  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Norman  armies  are  usu¬ 
ally  represented,  answered  other  purposes 
besides  that  of  mere  personal  protection  in 
battle.  The  warrior  could  sleep  within  it,  or, 
if  he  slept  sitting,  could  be  protected  by  it, 
while  in  the  camp  ;  as  is  shown  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  warrior  in  an  illumination  of  a 
MS.  breviary  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Coke,  at  Holkham,  in 
Norfolk.  This  same  large  and  hollow  shield 
also  offered  the  means  of  carrying  the 
warrior  from  the  field  of  battle,  when  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded.  Such  an  application  of 
the  shield,  it  may  be  observed,  was  made  in 
early  times  among  the  Greeks.  Potter  says: 
“  Most,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  bucklers  seem 
to  have  covered  the  whole  body,  whence  we 
read  of  the  famous  command  of  the  Spartan 
mothers  to  their  sons :  ‘  Either  bring  this,’ 
meaning  the  buckler,  ‘or  be  brought  upon 
it !’  ”  The  anecdote  is  related  in  Plutarch’s 
Apoph  thegma  ta . 

€3je  public  $ountal£. 


A  PROMENADE  IN  THE  ZOOLOGICAI.  GARDENS, 

regent’s  PARK. 

{Continued  from,  page  59.) 

The  mutual  hatred  between  the  rhinoceros 
and  elephant  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
tale,  from  Sinbad’s  description  of  the  fight, 
so  characteristically  terminated  by  the  roc 
carrying  off'  both  combatants  in  her  claws,  to 
the  less  questionable  relations  of  modem 
travellers  and  historians.  When  the  rhino¬ 
ceros  before  us  first  arrived,  the  elephant  cer¬ 
tainly  showed  no  good  will  towards  him  ;  but 
there  was  a  reason  for  this.  The  crowds  that 
used  to  surround  the  elephant,  and  reward 
him  with  cakes  and  fruit,  deserted  him  for  the 
new  comer,  and  we  have  seen  poor  Jack,  at 
such  times,  go  through  all  his  tricks  without 
a  single  spectator,  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
the  popularity  which  his  rival  was  taking 
from  him  before  his  face.  When  these  two 
animals  were  conducted  to  their  new  abode  a 
scene  occurred  which  may,  perhaps,  throw 
some  light  on  their  alleged  mutual  aversion. 
They  were  lodged  close  together,  but  so  that 
one  could  not  be  seen  by  the  other.  The 
apartment  of  the  rhinoceros  was  separated 
from  that  of  the  elephant  by  two  doors  ;  the 
door  nearest  to  the  rhinoceros  being  of  oak, 
and  that  next  to  the  elephant  of  deal.  The 
elephant  one  day  broke  the  deal  door  with 
his  tusks,  and  then  made  a  push  at  the  ex¬ 
posed  oak  door,  which  carried  it  off' its  hinges. 
What  happened  before  the  keepers  came 
they  of  course  knew  not;  but  when  they 
arrived,  they  found  the  rhinoceros  in  the 
apartment  of  the  elephant,  standing  at  right 
angles  with  him,  and  with  his  head  under 
the  elephant’s  belly:  the  latter,  to  use  the 


expression  of  the  keeper,  was  "  all  of  a 
tremble.”  The  young  female  elephant,  which 
was  at  that  time  confined  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment  with  the  large  one,  had  apparently 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  action  by  entering 
the  rhinoceros’s  apartment,  where  she  was 
discovered,  standing  quietly.  The  large 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  were  then  separated 
by  the  keepers,  the  rencontre  not  having  pro¬ 
duced  the  slightest  injury  to  either. 

The  relative  sagacity  of  the  two  animals 
was  well  shown,  soon  after  they  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  house  from  which  they  are  now 
excluded.  The  rhinoceros  was  one  day  ob¬ 
served  pushing  his  straw  to  the  side  of  his 
apartment  within  reach  of  the  elephant’s 
trunk,  who  protruded  that  organ  round  the 
end  of  the  partition,  and  from  time  to  time 
bore  off  the  litter.  Trunkful  after  trunkful 
was  abstracted,  but  still  the  lourd  rhinoceros 
continued  to  push  the  straw  towards  the 
place  whence  it  disappeared :  the  twinkle  in 
the  elephant’s  eye,  as  he  enriched  his  own 
bed  at  the  expense  of  his  simple  neighbour, 
was  capital. 

Few  contrasts  are  greater  than  that  between 
these  heavy  masses  of  flesh  and  bone,  and 
the  light,  the  elegant  giraffes,  with  their 
sleek,  rich,  dappled  coats,  towering  swan-like 
necks,  lofty  heads,  and  large  brilliant  eyes, 
worthy  of  Juno  herself,  and  full  of  a  noble 
expression,  such  as  Edwin  Landseer  alone 
could  give.  The  sweep  of  their  vision  is 
most  extensive ;  for  they  can  see  before  them 
below  them,  and  behind  them,  without  turn¬ 
ing  the  head.  What  an  idea  does  it  convey 
of  the  power  of  modification,  when  we  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  number  of  neck-bones  in  the 
elephant  and  in  the  giraffe  are  exactly  similar  I 
Can  we  wonder  at  the  emotion  with  which 
Le  Vaillant  saw  the  first  traces  of  a  giraffe, 
or  at  the  ecstacy — was  it  not  mingled  with 
pity — with  which  he  was  possessed  when  the 
first  lay  extended  at  his  feet  P  He  had  before 
him  an  animal  whose  very  existence  was  at 
that  time  questioned  and  treated  by  many  as 
a  fable.  What  a  magnificent  spectacle  must 
it  be  to  see  a  herd  of  these  splendid  creatures 
(and  we  know  those  who  have  seen  them  by 
forties  and  fifties  at  a  time)  browsing  on  the 
mimosas  with  their  long,  flexible  tongues  so 
beautifully  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Leaving  the  tapirs  coolly  taking  their  bath 
while  all  the  world  is  melting  around  them, 
we  enter  the  limbus  of  macaucos,  squirrels, 
mice,  and  “  such  small  deer,”  nor  must  we 
omit  the  chinchilla  whose  spoils  so  well  adorn 
and  protect  our  fair  countrywomen.  The 
door  opposite  to  the  entrance  leads  to  the 
apartment  where  lived—  alas  !  that  we  must 
write  lived — the  most  amiable  of  Quasimodos, 
the  chimpanzee  ! 

Quando  ullum  invenict  parem? 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  oceidit. 

Null!  tiebilior  quam  tibi — Theodore l 
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Peace  to  his  manes  !  We  must  take  a  turn 
amid  the  Reeves’s  pheasants,  the  peacocks, 
the  cuiassows,  and  the  other  lively  denizens 
of  the  north  aviary  to  calm  our  feelings.  How 
varied  are  the  poultry:  both  the  Indies  have 
contributed  their  share ;  and  the  jungle- fowls, 
from  which  some  ol  the  best  zoologists  insist 
that  all  the  varieties  have  proceeded,  shine 
pre-eminent.  The  discrepancy  between  these, 
especially  Sonnerat’s  jungle- fowl,  the  Gallus 
Bankiva ,  and  their  alleged  descendants,  is 
strongly  marked,  and  has  made  many  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Temminck  and  others ; 
but  those  familiar  with  the  consequences  ot  a 
long  series  of  years  passed  under  the  impro¬ 
ving  eye  of  man  will  be  less  startled  at  the 
proposition.  That  well-known  performer 
who  is  to  be  found  caged  in  every  house 
where  the  inmates  are  fond  of  song-birds  is 
so  changed  by  domestication,  that,  like  the 
dog,  it  has  assumed  varieties  almost  endless, 
and,  in  some  instances,  so  different  from  the 
original  stock,  that  the  captive  would  now  he 
hardly  recognised  as  a  descendant  of  the 
“  birds  singing  free”  in  the  happy  valleys  of 
the  Canary  Islands. 

“  The  forest  monarch’s  roar  ”  reminds  us 
that  the  great  repository  and  the  dogs  are 
still  unvisited  ;  but  we  must  return  through 
the  tunnel  and  view  the  finest  collection  of 
parrots  ever  assembled.  Open  your  eyes  and 
shut  your  ears— was  there  ever  such  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  rainbow  colours — was  there  ever 
such  a  distracting  din  ! 

Mark  that  elegant  parrakeet  with  its  pure 
golden  plumage.  It  is  a  variety  of  Palceornis 
torquatus  which  is  placed  beside  it.  Observe 
it  on  the  hand  of  its  favourite  keeper,  ex¬ 
pressing  its  fondness  by  a  thousand  winning 
ways.  It  is  formed  to  be  the  delicice  of  some 
beauty.  Its  delicate  shape  and  hue  would 
well  grace  her  fair  hand,  and  the  murmuring 
caresses  of  its  coral  beak  would  be  better 
lavished  on  her  sweet  lip  than  our  worthy 
friend’s  bristly  chin. 

Quitting  the  parrot-house  we  come  upon 
the  breeding-ponds,  where  may  be  seen,  side 
by  side,  two  lovely  forms,  one  from  the  east 
and  the  other  from  the  far  west.  The  gor¬ 
geous  mandarin  drake* — but  he  is  hardly 
worthy  of  a  look  now.  It  is  in  the  very  early 
spring  when  he  appears  full-dressed  in  his 
plumage  de  noces,  that  he  throws  all  other 
ducks,  or  rather  drakes,  into  the  shade,  not 
excepting  the  beautiful  Americdnf  —  the 
“  summer  duck  ” — that  swims  near  him. 

Now  to  the  palace  of  the  monkeys,  ever 
active,  prying,  and  mischievous.  Those  of 
about  the  same  size  engaged  in  a  scuffling 
tight  for  a  nut — the  larger  tyrannizing  over 
the  smaller — some  swinging  by  their  tails — 
others  by  their  hands — all  busy,  all  chatter¬ 
ing,  except  that  silent  little  group  in  the 

*  Anas  galericulata. 

t  Dendronessa  sponsu. 


corner,  looking  on  with  philosophic  melan¬ 
choly,  but  still  unable  to  repress  a  sigh  at 
their  own  nutless  condition  ;  they  have  so 
often  had  their  nuts,  when  fortune  has  thrown 
them  perchance  in  their  way,  abstracted  by 
the  strong  hand,  with  a  cuff  and  a  bite  in 
lieu  of  them,  that  they  have  at  last  retired 
from  the  scramble,  hopeless,  and  resigned. 
If  any  visiter  be  disposed  to  refresh  their 
spirits,  let  him  tender  his  snuff-box,  and  keep 
off'  the  stronger  boys  with  his  cane. 

But  who  can  look  at  apes  when  “  monkey 
green”  is  crowded  with  England’s  richest 
beauty.  Here  is  every  variety  of  clear  com¬ 
plexion — ce  beau  sang,  as  we  once  heard  an 
impassioned  Frenchman  ejaculate  in  his 
admiration  at  the  scene,  with  such  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  beau,  as  none  but  a  French¬ 
man  can  give — every  hue  of  flowing  hair, 
from  the  gold-sunshine  of  the  delicate  blonde, 
with  “  a  skin  like  paper  before  the  priest  has 
stained  it  with  his  black  unguent,”  to  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  raven  tresses  that 
arch  the  brent  brow  from  beneath  which  shoot 
the  penetrating  glances  of  the  bonnie  black 
e’e.  We,  being  sober  and  cautious  Tories, 
must  tear  ourselves  away  from  these  “  breath¬ 
ing  roses,”  and  proceed  to  the  flower-garden; 
for  a  very  pretty  flower-garden  it  is.  Those 
who  know  that  it  was  only  commenced  in 
1835,  and  remember  the  show  of  dahlias  in 
the  last  autumn,  the  star  of  crocuses  this 
spring,  and  the  general  well-kept-up  succes¬ 
sion  of  bloom,  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Sabine  possesses  the  lamp  of  Aladdin. 
We  give  him  our  hearty  thanks  for  this  treat, 
and  we  only  wish  that  he  could  have  heard 
the  praises  that  many  a  fair  creature,  “  can- 
didior  cygnis,”  has  bestowed  upon  the  work. 
***** 

With  correspondents  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  sending  home  rare  animals  and  inter¬ 
esting  papers,  the  Zoological  Society  may 
fearlessly  say,  with  her  geological  and  geo¬ 
graphical  sisters, 

“  Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  labovis.” 

Already  the  provinces  exhibit  the  influence 
of  the  parent  society.  To  say  nothing  of 
“  The  Surrey,”  one  of  the  prettiest  lounges  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  surpass¬ 
ingly  rich  in  carnivora, \  the  societies  of 
Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Bristol,  have  all  sprung 
up.  The  more  the  better.  These  are  the 
recreations  worthy  of  a  reflecting  people,  and 
the  moie  widely  they  are  disseminated,  the 
wiser  and  the  more  civilized  will  the  people 
become.  No  observer  can  look  upon  the 
endless  variety  of  forms  presented  in  such 
establishments,  without  being  struck  by  the 
wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end 
manifested  in  each ;  and  the  deeper  he  goes 

f  These  animals  seem  to  thrive  so  much  better  oil 
the  Surrey  side  than  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  that  we 
cannot  but  think  the  differences  in  the  modes  of 
feeding,  & c.,  should  be  narrowly  inquired  into — but 
we  fear  the  great  evil  is  the  London  clay. 
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into  the  science,  the  more  will  he  be  obliged 
to  confess  that  all  are  “  fearfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  made.” 

But  the  subject  is  inexhaustible,  and  we 
are  apprehensive,  gentle  reader,  that,  in  our 
affection  for  a  favourite  hobby,  we  have  been 
riding  him  about  a  little  too  much  at  your 
expense — though  we  have  passed  by  many, 
many  living  rarities  entirely  unheeded.  Re¬ 
tiring,  then,  by  the  southern  gate,  which 
lets  us  into  what  will,  when  the  trees  are  tall 
enough  to  give  instead  of  receiving  shelter 
from  Christians,  be  the  finest  mall  in  all 
England,  we  quit  the  Garden— but  not  with¬ 
out  “  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ” — 
F lor  eat ! 


OLD  STANZA,  ON  A  KNIGHT  OF  JERUSALEM 
OF  THE  DEVON  FAMILY,  WHO  WAS 
DROWNED  ABROAD. 

From  an  ancient  manuscript  Volume,  containing  the 
History  of  the  Earls  of  Devon, 

Whoe’er  tliou  art,  whom  chance  or  pleasure  leads 
To  this  sad  river  or  the  neighbouring  meads. 

If  thou  may’st  happen,  on  the  dreary  shore. 

To  find  the  man  whom  all  his  friends  deplore. 
Cleanse  the  pale  corpse,  with  a  religious  hand. 

From  the  polluting  weeds  and  common  sand ; 

Lay  the  dead  hero  graceful  in  his  grave. 

The  only  honour  he  can  now  receive  ; 

The  fragrant  mould  upon  his  body  throw. 

And  plant  the  warrior  laurel  o’er  his  brow, 

(Light  lie  the  earth,  and  flourish  green  the  bough  1) 
And,  stranger,  place  the  Cross  above  his  sod. 

Whom  loving  hearts  did  grudging  give  to  God. 

Metropolitan. 


A  CHINESE  ROMANCE. 

In  some  Chinese  romances  and  tales,  we  find 
a  considerable  share  of  wit  as  well  as  senti¬ 
ment.  From  one  of  these,  Voltaire  has  not 
disdained  to  borrow  one  of  the  best  stories  in 
his  Zadig.  A  disciple  of  the  sect  of  Taoa - 
tse,  or  Doctors  of  Reason,  while  meditating 
among  the  tombs,  observed  a  young  lady 
seated  by  one  of  them,  eagerly  employed  in 
fanning  the  structure.  On  approaching  the 
spot,  and  seeing  her  in  tears,  he  ventured  to 
ask  whose  tomb  it  might  be,  and  why  she 
took  such  pains  in  fanning  it  P  The  lady, 
with  great  simplicity,  replied,  “You  see  a 
widow  at  the  tomb  of  her  husband  :  he  was 
most  dear  to  me,  and  he  loved  me  in  return 
with  equal  tenderness.  Afflicted  at  the  idea 
of  parting  with  me,  even  in  death,  his  last 
words  were  these — ‘  My  dearest  wife,  should 
you  ever  think  of  marrying  again,  I  conjure 
you  to  wait,  at  least,  until  the  plaster  of  my 
tomb  be  entirely  dry ;  after  which  you  have 
my  sanction  to  take  another  husband.’  Now, 
said  she,  as  the  materials  are  still  damp,  and 
not  likely  soon  to  dry,  I  thought  I  would 
just  fan  it  a  little  to  assist  in  dissipating  the 
moisture.” — “This  woman,”  thought  the 
philosopher,  “  is  in  a  monstrous(  hurry and 
having  recently  taken  to  himself  a  beautiful 
wife,  he  hastened  home  to  apprize  her  of 


the  adventure. — “  Oh  the  wretch  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  what  an  unfeeling  monster  !  How 
can  a  virtuous  woman  ever  think  of  a  second 
husband  P  If,  for  my  misfortune,  1  should 
ever  lose  you,  be  assured  I  should  remain 
single  for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

“Fair  promises,’’  thought  the  philosopher, 
“  are  easily  made ;  but  we  shall  see.”  He 
suddenly  became  dangerously  ill;  a  tender 
scene  occurred ;  the  lady  vowed  eternal  re¬ 
membrance,  and  repeated  her  resolution  to 
remain  a  widow  to  her  dying  day.  “  Enough,” 
said  the  philosopher,  “  my  eyes  are  now 
closing  for  ever  ;”  and  so  saying,  the  breath 
departed  from  his  body.  The  desponding 
widow,  with  loud  lamentations,  embraced  the 
lifeless  body,  and  held  it  locked  in  her  arms. 
Among  the  mourners  who  assembled  on  the 
melancholy  occasion,  was  a  youth  of  fair  ex¬ 
terior,  who  said  he  had  come  from  a  distance 
to  place  himself  as  a  pupil  under  the  deceased 
sage.  With  great  difficulty  he  procured  a 
sight  of  the  widow  ;  she  was  struck  with  his 
appearance  :  she  saw  him  again  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day ;  they  dined  together,  supped 
together,  and  exchanged  tender  looks  and 
expressions.  The  youth  was  half  smitten, 
the  lady  wholly  so ;  a  marriage  was  speedily 
agreed  upon  :  the  youth,  however,  previously 
demanded  three  conditions,  one  of  which 
may  suffice  for  our  notice :  it  was  that  the 
widow  should  forthwith  turn  out  of  the  house 
the  unsightly  coffin  that  contained  the  re¬ 
mains  of  her  late  husband.  The  lady  rea¬ 
dily  consented ;  the  coffin  was  sent  into  an 
old  shed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  feast,  but  the  bridegroom  was  suddenly 
seized  with  convulsions  and  fell  on  the  floor. 
The  bride  was  desired  by  his  domestic  not  to 
be  alarmed,  for  that  these  fits  were  not  un¬ 
usual,  and  that  there  was  a  cure  for  them — • 
the  only  and  certain  cure — the  brain  of  a 
man  recently  deceased,  taken  in  warm  wine. 
— “  Oh  !”  said  the  lady,  “  my  late  husband 
has  been  dead  only  a  few  days ;  get  me  a 
hatchet,  and  1  will  go  myself  and  open  the 
coffin,  and  take  out  the  remedy.”  Thus  for¬ 
tified,  she  posted  away  to  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  and  striking  a  blow  with  all  her 
might — behold  !  the  lid  flew  open,  a  groan 
was  heard,  and,  to  her  great  horror,  the  dead 
man  rising  up,  very  coolly  said,  “  My  dear 
wife,  lend  me  your  hand  to  get  out.”  The 
unhappy  inamorata,  finding  all  her  intrigues 
discovered,  and  unable  to  survive  her  shame, 
hung  herself  to  one  of  the  beams.  The 
philosopher  found  her,  and  having  satisfied 
himself  that  she  was  quite  dead,  cut  her 
down  very  coolly;  and  having  repaired  his 
own  coffin,  laid  her  in  it,  fully  determined 
never  to  take  another  wife. — Quarterly  Re¬ 
view. 
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f)otc3  ot  a  Statin'. 

m.  fellenberg’s  establishment  at  HOF¬ 
WYL,  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

( Abridged  from  Mr.  Macgregor's  Note-Book.') 

“  The  most  prolific  source  of  crime,  sedition, 
and  the  bloodshed  on  scaffolds,  is  the  false 
education  of  the  people. 

“  Labour  is  the  great  moralizer  of  man,  and 
rural  labour  has  this  particular  advantage, 
that  the  property  which  it  acquires,  inspires  a 
respect  for  the  rights*  of  others.” 

These,  (translated  from  his  own  language,) 
are  the  maxims  of  Emanuel  Von  Fellenberg  : 
— not  of  a  demagogue,  but  of  a  nobleman, 
and  who,  if  he  were  not,  would  with  his  soul 
have  been  noble,  although  born  the  son  of  a 
peasant. 

Hofwyl,  the  scene  of  M.  Von  Fellenberg’s 
philanthropic  experiments,  is  within  less  than 
one  hour’s  brisk  ride  of  Berne.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  scenes  of  intelligent  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  world,  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  rural  spots  in  Europe.  The 
buildings  are  chiefly  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
the  Jura  chain  sheltering  them  from  the 
northern  blasts.  The  inferior  mountains  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  east,  and  the  eternally  snow-clad 
Alps  appear  beyond  them  in  the  distance. 
On  one  side  lies  the  water  of  the  Buchsee ,  a 
clear,  picturesque  stream — on  the  other  rises 
and  extends  the  wood  of  Grauholz.  Such  is 
the  situation  of  Hofwyl,  the  seat  of  the  patri¬ 
cian  family  of  Fellenberg,  and  of  its  present 
representative,  to  whom  the  property  and 
that  of  Meinchen-buschee  adjacent  belongs. 

Von  Fellenberg  had  early  in  life  remarked 
the  extreme  profligacy  of  the  poor  in  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  and  the  moral  superiority  of 
those  who,  like  the  pastoral  people  of  the 
Alps,  live  comparatively  independent  in  their 
means — while  pauper  children,  especially  in 
the  towns,  were  invariably  brought  up  in 
ignorance  and  vice.  He  was  by  constant 
and  vigilant  observation  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  make 
people  better,  was  to  make  them  comfortable. 
That  morality  and  comfort  through  life  are 
to  be  most  effectually  secured  by  bringing  up 
children  from  early  years  in  habits  of  indus¬ 
try  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  best 
education  for  them  was  to  cultivate  their 
minds  with  a  view  to  virtuous  conduct,  and 
to  useful  purposes. 

With  this  philanthropic  object  steadily  in 
view,  the  excellent  Von  Fellenberg  com¬ 
menced  the  rudiments  of  his  plan  for  edu¬ 
cating  pauper  children.  The  great  principle 
of  his  plan — useful  aud  intelligent  labour — f 

*  Not  meant  to  extend  to  assumed  or  despotic 
rights,  but  respect  for  person  and  property. 

f  A  man  may  be  industrious  with  little  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  who  makes  only  one  part  of  a  watch,  or 
of  a  steam-engine,  probably  understands  nothing  of 
the  principles  of  machinery.  At  Hofwyl,  the  object 


was  grounded  on  the  tact,  that  the  greatest 
portion  of  mankind  must  live  by  labour,  and, 
consequently,  that  those  who  are  habituated 
to  labour  from  childhood,  are  the  happiest  of 
the  working  classes.  He  began  by  essaying 
what  could  be  done  with  one  poor  orphan. 
He  then  appropriated  two  large  farms,  the 
one  as  a  practical  ferine  modele ,  the  other  to 
the  purposes  of  new  experiments  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  children  taken,  after  the  first 
successful  experiment,  were  chiefly  from  the 
mendicant  poor  of  Berne,  who  led  a  life  not 
dissimilar  to  that  of  gipsies.  The  principle 
first  attended  to,  was  to  treat  the  children 
with  uniform  kindness,  and  as  rational  beings, 
by  which  means  their  affections  and  confi¬ 
dence  were  won  and  secured.  M.  Von  Fel¬ 
lenberg  observing  that,  in  case  of  miscon¬ 
duct,  an  unsatisfactory  reason  was  always 
uttered  with  confusion  of  manner,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  natural  symptom  of  miscon¬ 
duct,  and  established  the  rule  of  asking  the 
children  to  give  reasons  for  what  they  did  ; 
this  became  in  practice  an  excellent  regula¬ 
tor  of  conduct.  He  laid  down  also,  as  a 
second  principle,  that  no  humiliating  chas¬ 
tisements  should  be  inflicted,  and  that  none 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  encouragement 
should  be  adopted  —  that  there  should  be 
neither  high  nor  low  in  the  classes  —  no 
prizes — no  medals — no  whippings — increas¬ 
ing  the  tasks  during  the  hours  allotted  for 
recreation  forming  the  sole  punishment.  The 
children  are  allowed  to  justify  themselves 
with  perfect  liberty  of  speech,  and  are  heard 
with  patience,  and  reproved  with  tenderness 
of  language  that  produces  gratitude,  ailays 
angry  feelings,  and  prevents  the  deceit  which 
severity  engenders. 

M.  Von  Fellenberg’s  plan  specially  em¬ 
braces  the  uniting  with  useful  labour,  those 
amusements  which  unbend  the  minds,  and 
gladden  the  hearts  of  youth,  to  unite  liberty 
with  established  rules  of  property  and  order, 
and  to  prepare  all  for  their  avocation  through 
after  life,  and  for  their  intercourse  with  the 
world,  in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  In  cases  of  misconduct,  pointing 
out  calmly  to  a  child  its  errors  in  private,  is 
admirably  conceived.  The  early  feelings  of 
tenderness  are  thus  not  wounded,  the  angry 
temper  is  not  irritated,  the  child  is  not  ex¬ 
cited  to  contradiction  by  the  vanity  of  appear¬ 
ing  in  spirited  opposition  in  presence  of  its 
school-fellows;  silent  reproof  impresses  deep 
self-regret  and  virtuous  conviction,  while  open 
degradation  renders  the  feelings  callous,  and 
gives  birth  to  artful  inventions  to  deceive 
the  master  and  school-fellows  of  the  delin¬ 
quent.  M.  Von  Fellenberg’s  triumphant 
success  for  thirty-four  years,  on  his  own 

is  to  teach  the  scholars  to  depend  on  their  own  inge¬ 
nuity  and  knowledge  as  agriculturists;  that  they 
may  mend  or  make  the  wooden  work,  if  not  the  iron 
work,  of  a  plough,  harrow,  or  rake,  if  necessary  % 
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responsibility,  and  for  a  long  time  opposed  by 
the  advocates  of  established  practices,  proves 
also  that  his  maxim  is  much  better,  to  rid  a 
school  of  an  unreclaimable  boy,  rather  than 
enforce  a  system  of  public  castigation. 

These  principles  comprise  the  leading 
rules  of  the  plan  on  which  M.  Von  Fellen- 
berg  commenced,  and  which  he  has  put  in 
practice  with  such  eminent  honour  to  him¬ 
self  and  such  benefit  to  his  fellow  creatures. 
Few  men,  however,  have  encountered  more 
malicious  opposition.  To  annihilate  his  repu¬ 
tation,  he  was  designated  an  underminer  of 
order,  of  established  customs,  and  of  religion 
— a  mad  enthusiast,  an  ambitious  character, 
who,  with  a  view  to  power,  aimed  at  political 
distinction — these  were  the  epithets  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  aristocrats  of  his  country.  He, 
however,  persevered  :  the  good  cause  prevail¬ 
ed — he  extended  his  plan,  and  then  esta¬ 
blished  a  normal  school;  but  the  worthy 
oligarchs  of  Berne  passed  a  law  for  its  sup¬ 
pression.  The  people  were  roused  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  the  law  was  rescinded,  leaving, 
however,  the  nomination  of  the  director  of 
the  school  to  the  Government,  whose  tool  he 
became,  and  exercised  his  functions  so  de¬ 
signedly  improper,  that  he  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled. 

I  did  not  see  M.  Von  Fellenberg — he  was 
for  the  moment  absent — but  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  required  was  communicated  to  me ; 
every  arrangement  explained,  every  operation 
and  experiment  pointed  out  and  elucidated  by 
the  superintendents  or  teachers.  To  the  two 
farms  are  attached  workshops  for  making  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements  on  the  most 
approved  models,  and  an  admirable  institu¬ 
tion  which  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  agriculture.  Here  also  is  a  museum 
in  which  plants  are  classified  according  to 
their  utility,  not  scientifically,  but  with  their 
stalks,  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds :  also 
specimens  of  most  kinds  of  wood,  and  of 
birds,  reptiles,  quadrupeds,  &c.,  prepared  by 
the  boys.  These  collections  afford  at  once 
instruction  and  amusement.  The  winter 
evenings  are  spent  in  this  room  by  the  poor 
children  with  their  master,  the  good  Werhli ; 
and  on  Sundays,  after  divine  service,  they 
go  forth  to  the  hills  and  woods,  in  search  of 
whatever  may  enrich  their  museum. 

One  hundred  pauper  boys,  and  the  same 
number  of  pauper  girls,*  are  wholesomely  fed 
and  warmly  clad  at  the  expense  of  Von 
Fellenberg.  They  cultivate  the  largest  farm 
to  remunerate  him  in  some  degree  for  their 
maintenance  and  instruction ;  and  their  pa¬ 
rents,  or  those  who  have  had  them  in  charge, 
agree  that  they  shall  remain  until  the  age  of 
maturity  ;  by  which  arrangement  they  acquire 
the  habit  of  sober  industry,  and  understand 
how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  labour  before 

#  Von  Fellenberg’s  sister  has  the  girls,  under  her 
special  charge,  taught  by  competent  matrons. 


they  leave  Hofvvyl  to  begin  the  world  on 
their  own  responsibility.  About  ten  hours 
in  summer  are  spent  in  labour  and  in  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction  in  the  fields ;  aud  one 
hour,  (a  short  time  it  is  true,  but  sufficient,) 
is  devoted  to  school  instruction,  which  in¬ 
cludes,  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  calcu¬ 
lation,  according  to  the  system  of  Festalozzi, 
but  also  a  knowledge  of  plants,  animals, 
earths,  chemical  phenomena,  &c.  In  bad 
weather,  they  work  within  doors  :  the  boys 
are  instructed  by  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
blacksmiths,  in  making  various  articles  use¬ 
ful  in  cottages  and  on  farms ;  the  girls  in 
knitting,  carding,  spinning,  plaiting  straw, 
&c. 

Their  assiduously  vigilant  and  kind  head¬ 
master,  Werhli,  under  the  special  direction  of 
Von  Fellenberg,  keeps  a  journal  of  all  that 
regards  each  child,  from  the  moment  of  its 
admission,  noting  its  natural  disposition,  cha¬ 
racter,  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress,  and  its  application  to  labour. 

To  develope  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  with  active  alertness,  is  an  object  of 
the  first  consideration  with  Werhli.  He 
never  speaks  to  them  but  smilingly,  and  in 
tenderly  kind  expressions.  He  works,  he 
sleeps,  he  converses,  and  sings  with  them. 
Labour  and  order  thus  wisely  persevered  in, 
overcome  all  the  moral  obstacles  of  perverse, 
early  habits :  such  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
admirable  plan,  that  the  children  of  the  most 
vagabond  beggars,  collected  here  and  there 
from  the  abodes  of  misery,  are  trained  and 
reclaimed  without  the  least  occasion  for  cor¬ 
poral  chastisement. 

Besides  the  establishment  for  the  children, 
there  is  an  agricultural  school  in  theory  and 
practice  for  boys  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes :  these  scholars  receive  a  superior 
education,  in  mechanics,  natural  history,  and 
agriculture,  on  a  principle  of  utility,  in  which 
art,  science,  and  literary  education  are  com¬ 
bined.  The  trades  useful  in  connexion  with 
agriculture,  the  German,  English,  French, 
and  Italian  languages,  are  taught ;  and  also 
music,  natural  history,  gymnastic  exercises, 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  the  bow  and  arrow, 
to  lend  cheerful  amusement  to  the  more  solid 
studies.f 

The  normal  school,  or  school  for  prepar¬ 
ing  village  schoolmasters,  is,  perhaps,  in  ex¬ 
tensive  usefulness  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
either  of  the  others:  the  masters  taught 
there  have  now  (1834)  more  than  eight  thou¬ 
sand  children  under  their  care  in  various 
parts  of  Switzerland. 

In  all  its  divisions  of  instruction  and 
labour,  Hofwyl,  if  not  perfection,  has  the 
aspect  of  greater  harmony  than  any  institu¬ 
tion  that  1  have  had  the  fortune  to  know. 
Here  are  children  of  various  Christian  deno- 

i  There  are  about  twenty  English  boys,  besides 
Swedes,  Russians,  aud  Germans  in  this  school. 
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minations,  yet  religion  creates  no  dissensions. 
The  worship  of  God  is  taught  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  clergymen,  chiefly  by  tracing  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  the  deity  in  his  works,  and  by 
prayers  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving,  with 
hymns  and  patriotic  songs.  Vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  music  are  taught  with  equal  libe¬ 
rality.  The  great  end  of  Von  Fellenberg  is 
to  render  mankind  useful  and  happy — his 
name  will  descend  to  posterity  not  as  the 
patrician,  but  as  the  great  patriarchal  school¬ 
master,  with  more  honour  and  renown  than 
that  of  any  oligarch  or  conqueror. 


ASCENTS  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

( Chiefly  from  Macgregor's  Note-book .) 

In  176*2,  a  first  attempt  to  ascend  Mont 
Blanc  was  made  unsuccessfully  by  three 
chamois-hunters,  in  consequence  of  the  en¬ 
couragement  held  out  by  M.  de  Saussure. 

In  1775,  four  Savoyards  made  a  second 
unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  mountain  de  la 
Cote,  along  the  side  of  the  glaciers  of  the 
Bossons. 

In  1783,  three  chamois-hunters,  by  the 
same  route,  ascended  until  they  were  so 
overcome  with  drowsiness,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  proceed  farther. 

In  the  same  year,  M.  Bourrit  made  the  at¬ 
tempt,  but  was  met  and  compelled  to  return 
by  a  tempest. 

In  1784,  the  same  enterprising  men,  in 
September,  attempted  the  route  west  of  the 
Bossons ;  but  cold  and  fatigue  arrested  their 
progress  at  a  great  height,  and  two  chamois - 
hunters  proceeded  even  so  much  farther  than 
the  others,  that  they  reached  within  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  highest 
culm. 

In  1785,  MM.  de  Saussure  and  Bourrit 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  summit; 
and  with  fifteen  guides  they  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  ascend  the  first  night  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-two  French  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  they  con¬ 
structed  a  tent  and  passed  the  night,  and 
next  day  reached  an  elevation  of  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  when 
the  snow  became  so  soft  as  to  render  further 
ascent  impossible ;  the  heat  was  also  insup¬ 
portable,  although  the  thermometer  was  only 
two  to  five  degrees  of  Reaumur  in  the  shade, 
and  four  to  seven  degrees  in  the  sun. 

In  1786,  six  men  of  Chamouni  were  tempt¬ 
ed  to  renew  the  ascent.  One  of  these,  a 
remarkably  hardy  man,  James  Balmat,  lost 
his  way,  and  passed  the  night  near  the 
summit  of  the  glaciers,  and  in  the  morning 
observed  the  culm  at  no  great  distance,  and 
an  easier  way  to  its  summit.  His  youth  and 
vigour  enabled  him  to  descend  to  the  valley. 
On  the  7th  of  August  following,  he  left 
Chamouni,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Pacard,  and, 
after  most  extraordinary  efforts,  they  reached 
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the  highest  point  on  the  following  day  at 
seven  o’clock.  After  passing  twenty  hours 
among  the  snows  and  glaciers,  they  returned, 
after  much  suffering,  to  the  village.  Both 
their  faces  were  dreadfully  swelled  :  that  of 
Dr.  Pacard  was  for  eight  days  so  distorted 
as  to  be  hardly  recognised.  In  the  same 
year,  M.  de  Saussure  accomplished  his  cele¬ 
brated  ascent.  The  succeeding  attempts  were : 

Aug.  1787-  The  late  scientific  and  inge¬ 
nious  Colonel  Beauloy,  of  England. 

Aug.  1788.  Mr.  Woodley,  of  England. 

Aug.  1802.  Baron  Doorthesen  of  Cour- 
land,  and  Mr.  Fornerer  of  Lausanne. 

Sept.  1812.  M.  Rhodes,  of  Hamburg. 

Aug.  1818.  Count  Matezeschi,  of  Poland. 

June,  1819.  Dr.  Renselaer  and  Mr.  Howard 
of  the  United  States. 

Aug.  1819.  Captain  Hundrel,  of  England. 

Aug.  1820.  Dr.  Hamel,  of  Russia,  and  Mr. 
Durnford,  of  England,  reached  the  grand 
plateau  with  twelve  guides,  when  an  ava¬ 
lanche  fell  and  buried  several,  of  whom  three 
perished. 

Aug.  1 822.  Mr.  Tree  Clissold,  of  England. 

Sept. - Mr  Jackson,  of  England. 

Aug.  1825.  Dr.  E.  Clark,  and  Captain 
Shirwell. 

July,  1825.  Messrs.  Fellowes  and  Howes, 
of  England. 

Aug.  1 827-  Mr.  John  Auldjo,  who  has 
given  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  the 
ascent. 

Sept.  1834.  Dr.  Martin  Barry. 

1836.  On  the  7th  and  8th  of  last  month, 
Mr.  Alfred  Waddington,  with  six  guides, 
three  volunteers,  and  five  assistants,  ascended 
Mont  Blanc  most  successfully.  (See  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette  of  Saturday  last,  p.  493.) 

One  woman,  called  Mary  of  Mont  Blanc, 
has  been  at  the  summit. 


China  and  Ireland. — The  surface  of  China, 
by  the  most  correct  maps,  may  be  taken  at 
1,080,000  square  miles,  or  1,075,200,000 
acres.  A  recent  census  makes  the  popula¬ 
tion  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
360,000,000,  which  is  nearly  30,000,000 
more  than  that  which  was  given  to  Lord 
Macartney — but  take  it  at  300,000,000,  and 
we  have  about  180  persons  to  a  square  mile, 
and  3£  acres  to  each  person.  If  Ireland  has 
31,250  square  miles,  or  20,000,000  acres, 
these  would  give  her  about  3  acres  to  each 
individual,  and  224  persons  on  every  square 
mile.  But  the  two  countries  and  nations 
in  all  other  respects  are  quite  different :  the 
distribution  of  the  land  in  China  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  quite  equally,  but  fairly  portioned  out ; 
there  are,  in  consequence,  no  overgrown  land¬ 
lords  or  starving  tenants.  Compared  with 
Ireland  it  is  a  terrestrial  paradise. — Quar¬ 
terly  Jlcview. 
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Chinese  Gunpowder.  —  Among  the  early 
discoveries  of  the  Chinese  may  be  reckoned 
that  of  gunpowder.  They  carry  back  the 
invention  of  this  compound  of  “sulphur, 
saltpetre,  and  willow  charcoal  ”  to  a  remote 
period  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
used  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  making 
fireworks.  They  clothe  fire  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  shape.  On  one  of  their  festival  even¬ 
ings  may  be  seen  all  kinds  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  brilliantly  lighted  up  from  within, 
and  skimming  through  the  air  each  with  its 
peculiar  motion  ;  fiery  dragons  100  feet  long; 
junks  in  full  sail ;  and  crackers  and  rockets 
without  end.  Mr.  Davis,  in  referring  to  a 
table  of  the  different  quantities  of  nitre, 
charcoal,  and  sulphur,  used  by  different  na¬ 
tions,  states,  as  deserving  notice,  that  the 
English  and  Chinese  proportions  are  almost 
precisely  the  same.  The  latter  is  said  to  be 
much  inferior  in  strength,  probably  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  mixture,  and  the  inferio¬ 
rity  of  the  materials. — Ibid. 

A  Watch  of  Steel. — In  the  Universal 
Magazine ,  (vol.  x.  p.  507),  it  is  stated  that 
“  A  weaver  in  Dundee  has  in  his  possession 
a  watch,  made,  by  a  weaver  of  the  name  of 
Ramsay,  about  twenty  years  ago,  entirely  of 
steel,  except  a  few  of  the  bushes,  and  the  cases, 
which  are  silver.”  J.  H.  F. 

Opium  and  Tea.  —  The  following  brief 
statement  will  show  that  opium  smuggled 
into  China  from  India  forms  about  one- half 
of  the  total  value  of  imports ,  and  tea  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  same  proportion  of  ex¬ 
ports. 

[Imports  in  1833. 

Dollars. 

Opium  ....  11,618,167 

Other  imports  ...  11,858,077 

23,476,244 

Exports  in  1833. 

Tea  ....  9,133,749 

Other  exports  ...  11,309,521 

20,443,270 

The  amount  of  the  opium  imported  by  us 
has  thus  been  greater  than  that  of  the  tea 
exported.  The  pernicious  drug,  sold  to  the 
Chinese,  has  exceeded  in  market-value  the 
wholesome  leaf  that  has  been  purchased  from 
them  ;  and  the  balance  of  the  trade  has  been 
paid  to  us  in  silver.  It  is  a  curious  circum¬ 
stance  that  we  grow  the  poppy  in  our  Indian 
territories  to  poison  the  people  of  China,  in 
return  for  a  wholesome  beverage  which  they 
prepare,  almost  exclusively,  for  us. —  Quar¬ 
terly  Review. 

Science  and  War. — Since  the  peace  of 
1815,  more,  has  been  achieved  by  scientific 
men  than  had  been  effected  for  centuries  pre¬ 
viously.  The  scientific  world  was,  at  that 
period,  enlarged,  and  the  free  interchange  of 
thought  and  friendly  communication  which 


has  since  existed  among  scientific  men,  have 
had  the  most  stimulating  effects  on  the 
human  mind  : — discovery  has  pressed  hard 
upon  discovery,  and  improvement  upon  im¬ 
provement.  Men  of  different  nations  are  now 
vying  with  each  other,  not  in  the  murderous 
and  unhallowed  arts  of  war,  not  in  fomenting 
the  deadliest  animosity,  nor  in  fostering  the 
lowest  propensities  of  our  nature,  which  wars 
are  calculated  to  do,  but  they  are  now  found 
striving  with  each  other  in  promoting  the 
useful  arts,  in  disseminating  knowledge,  in 
extending  the  boundaries  of  science,  and  thus 
contributing  to  exalt  the  character  of  man, 
and  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. — 
Dr.  Robert  Hunter's  Lecture  on  Medical 
Science,  1836. 

Stothardan  Entomologist.— To  the  Editor. 
— In  Blackwood' s  Magazine ,  (vol.  xxxix.,) 
are  some  interesting  “  Reminiscences  of 
Stothard,”  and  the  writer  of  them  observes 
that  the  genius  of  that  eminent  artist  em¬ 
braced  sea  pieces,  landscapes,  cities,  architec¬ 
ture,  flowers,  fruit,  birds,  and  even  insects. 
(Page  761.) 

That  he  painted  “  even  insects,”  is  not  at 
all  singular,  if  the  following  memorandum 
from  my  manuscript  note-book  be  correct : — 
“  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  who  was  born  in 
August,  1755,  and  died  on  April  27,  1834, 
used  to  collect  insects,  being  very  fond  of 
studying  their  natural  history.” 

The  late  Professor  Fuseli,  R.A.,  was,  also, 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  study  of 
insects,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
Mirror ,  (xxv.,  1 1 8),  and  I  wish  that  we  could 
find  more  students  of  natural  history  among 
this  profession.  It  is  desirable  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  their 
representations  of  nature,  that  artists  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  examination  and  study  of 
plants  and  animals,  for  it  is  not  enough  that 
they  should  look  at  the  flower,  the  bird,  or  the 
insect,  only  when  they  are  drawing  it;  but 
they  should  on  all  convenient  occasions 
closely  observe  such  things,  so  that  they  may 
familiarize  and  impress  the  mind’s  eye  with 
not  only  their  forms,  lineaments,  and  tints, 
but  with  their  natural  attitudes. — J.  H.  F. 
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“Of  this  half-year,  December  to  June,  we  have 
only  to  say,  as  of  all  that  have  gone  before,  that  it 
is  very  various,  full  of  curious  information,  and 
illustrated  with  interesting  subjects  of  every  kind.” 
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EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES: 

MUSICAIj  instruments. 

The  Cuts  upon  the  preceding  page  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  subject  to  which  our  inquiries 
have  already  been  directed  in  the  twenty- 
third  volume  of  this  Miscellany,  viz.,  the 
Musical  Instruments  of  the  early  days  of 
Egypt.  The  present  contributions  have  been 
mainly  obtained  from  the  collection  formed 
by  James  Burton,  junr.,  Ksq.,  the  eminent 
architect,  during  his  recent  travels  in  Egypt. 
These  precious  relics  were  sold  by  the  Messrs. 
Sothebys,  about  three  weeks  since ;  and, 
before  their  dispersion,  our  artist  sketched  a 
few  of  the  most  rare  of  them,  two  of  which 
we  proceed  to  enumerate. 

Fig.  1,  upon  the  annexed  page,  represents 
a  four-stringed  Musical  Instrument,  of  the 
peculiar,  elongated  form  often  seen  depicted 
in  the  tombs,  and  used  by  females,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  interesting 
relic  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes.  It  is 
3  feet  8  inches  long,  composed  of  wood,  and 
wholly  covered  with  skin  or  parchment,  in 
which  respect  it  resembles  many  of  the 
stringed  instruments  used  in  Egypt  at  jjthe 
present  day.  When  found,  it  was  nearly  per¬ 
fect,  and  had  parts  of  the  catgut  of  all  the 
four  strings,  but  a  fragment  of  one  of  [them 
only  remains.  Among  the  numerous  stringed 
instruments  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
this  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Sambuca, 
described  by  Athenseus. 

Fig.  3  represents  an  Egyptian  Harp  played 
by  a  Female ;  from  the  tombs  at  Thebes. 

Fig.  4. — An  Egyptian  Harp  similar  to 
No.  2 ;  from  the  sculpture  at  Thebes. 

Fig.  5  and  Fig.  6,  show  the  Sistrum,  or 
Musical  Instrument  used  in  the  Religious 
Ceremonies  and  Processions  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians;  its  height  being  16%  inches. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  rarities  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  antiquity  extant.  It  is,  (says  the  Cata¬ 
logue,)  by  far  the  largest  specimen  of  this 
Musical  Instrument  that  has  hitherto  been 
found,  during  the  unwearied  researches  and 
excavations  that  have  been  made  in  Egypt. 
In  the  Royal  collection  at  Berlin,  there  are 
two  Sistrums  ;  these,  however,  are  not  more 
than  half  the  size  of  the  present  one,  and  are, 
probably,  merely  models.  The  Museum  at 
Paris,  it  is  believed,  is  without  a  specimen  ; 
and  among  the  many  collections  that  have 
been  purchased  for  this  country,  and  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  only  to  be 
found  the  handle  of  one  Sistrum,  which  was 
obtained  from  the  late  Mr.  Salt’s  collection.* 
The  reader  will,  therefore,  rejoice  to  hear  that 

*  Yet,  in  the  Synopsis  of  the  Museum,  Eighth 
Room.  Egyptian  Antiquities,  No.  5,  are  meniioned 
“  three  Sistrums  Which  statement,  probably,  mis¬ 
led  our  Correspondent,  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxiii., 
p.  1‘20,  where  it  is  observed  thnt  “  many  sistrums  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.” 


the  specimen  before  him  has  been  purchased 
for  our  Museum,  at  the  cost  of  60 /. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  ornamental  work  on  the 
frame  of  the  Instrument  itself.  The  figures 
on  either  side  are  the  same — the  lower  one 
represents  a  River  Deity,  holding  in  each 
hand  a  similar  instrument.  The  upper  figure 
is  that  of  the  Lioness-headed  goddess,  seated 
on  her  throne,  with  the  Hieroglyphics  of  her 
correct  name.  On  the  top  of  the  frame 
occurs  the  head  of  Hathor,  ornamented  on 
either  side  with  the  Sacred  Vulture  standing 
with  its  wings  extended,  and  underneath  are 
the  emblems  of  the  Eye  and  winged  Disk. 
Parts  of  the  last  objects  are  seen  in  the  Cut, 
over  the  figure  of  the  Deity. 

Fig.  6  gives  a  front  view  of  the  Instru¬ 
ment.  The  upper  part  of  the  handle  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  head  of  Hathor,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West,  crowned  with  the  Asp  on 
either  side.  Immediately  on  the  head  of  the 
handle  is  a  groove,  in  which  are  the  remains 
of  the  feet  of  either  the  Cat  or  Lioness. 

A  very  singular  circumstance,  (says  the 
Catalogue,)  is  to  be  remarked  relative  to  the 
ornamental  work  above  described.  To  a 
casual  observer,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
engraved ;  but  on  minute  examination,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  has  been  actually  stamped, 
and  that  the  stamp  used  has  been  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  metal.  This  is  a  point  of  much 
interest;  as  it  will,  undoubtedly,  throw  some 
light  on  objects  that  have  been  executed  in  a 
similar  manner. 

This  Instrument  was  brought  by  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton  from  Thebes  :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
found  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Western  Lake,  on  the  Karnak  side  of  the 
Nile ;  which,  judging  from  some  of  the 
sculpture  ou  that  temple,  may  give  it  an 
antiquity  as  high  as  the  age  of  Thnthmes 
theoThird,  making  it  about  Three  Thousand 
Three  Hundred  years  old  ! 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  wires  of 
this  Instrument  are  wanting,  and  also  that 
the  whole  of  the  handle  is  hollow,  evidently, 
(as  seen  by  the  lower  portion  of  it,)  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  these  wires.  To  com¬ 
plete  our  illustration  of  the  Instrument,  we 
add  — 

Fig.  7. — The  Sistrum,  with  its  metallic 
bars,  copied  from  sculpture  at  Thebes. 

The  mode  of  playing  the  Sistrum  has  been 
already  described  in  the  Mirror ,  vol.  xxiii., 
p.  120.  Bruce,  the  traveller,  mentions  the 
Sistrum  among  the  musical  instruments  of 
Abyssinia,  where  it  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt  into  Ethiopia 
by  Thot,  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the  world  I 
Bruce  describes  it  as  used  in  the  quick 
measure,  or  in  allegros,  in  singing  psalms  of 
thanksgiving:  “each  priest  has  a  Sistrum, 
which  he  shakes  in  a  very  threatening  manner 
at  his  neighbour,  dancing,  leaping,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round,  with  indecent  violence.” 


THE  MIRROR. 


CELTIC  ORIGINS,  &c. 

C  To  the  Editor.) 

I  have  been  at  times  amused  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  articles  in  the  Mirror ,  on  “  Popular 
'Antiquities,”  &c.,  by  the  attempts  of  the 
writers  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  names  of 
the  places  which  they  describe.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  No.  7&7,  is  a 
case  in  point;  as  the  writer  there  says, 

“  some  prefer  a  derivation  from  the  Celtic 
Cair-broc,  which  signifies  the  town  of  yew- 
trees.” 

Now,  by  the  word  Celtic,  in  this  instance, 

I  believe,  the  Welsh  language  is  implied  ; 
and  in  that  language  the  words  cair-brog , 
(this  is  the  nearest  to  the  name  given  that  I 
am  aware  of,)  signify  the  Swelling  Fort,  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  which,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  locality  in  question,  must  be  left 
for  the  decision  of  those  who  are  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  May  I  he  allowed  to  state 
further,  in  correction,  that  -the  Welsh  name 
for  the  yew-tree  is  yw  or  yiven,  most  probably 
the  origin  of  the  English  name.  I  think  that 
Carisbrook  is  a  compound  of  Welsh  and 
Saxon :  the  word  brook  may  he  derived  from 
the  Saxon  byrig,  which,  in  Saxon  times,  was 
attached  to  the  name  of  London,  as  Lunden- 
byrig  or  burg:  and,  as  regards  the  derivation 
from  Whitgar,  may  not  the  name  of  the  Isle 
he  a  corruption  of  his  name  P 

In  the  Mirror ,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  348,  372, 
are  some  extracts  from  Scenes  and  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Fly-fishing ,  in  one  of  which  it  is 
saul  that  the  name  of  the  mountain  Skiddaw 
is  derived  from  the  Maeso-Gothic  Skygd-dha, 
dark  shadow ;  but  this  name  looks  to  me  as 
if  it  had  been  borrowed  from  one  of  those 
languages  discovered  by  the  immortal  Lemuel 
Gulliver.  Of  the  Mseso-Gothic,  I  confess 
entire  ignorance  ;  and,  as  the  names  of  vari¬ 
ous  mountains  and  rivers,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  have  been  advantageously 
sought  for  in  the  Welsh  language,  the  same 
might  he  done  in  this  case  also.  Now,  the 
Welsh  word  cys<rod-fa,  signifies  place  of 
shade,  almost  identical  with  “dark  shadow 
this  word  may  appear  too  far  fetched,  but  the 
system  of  mutations  peculiar  to  the  language 
would  soon  bring  it  to  something  like  a  re¬ 
semblance  ;  in  conversation,  it  might  he 
sounded  “  Sgodfa,”  and  “  Sgod’a,”  neither  of 
them  a  great  distance  from  Skiddaw.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  give  this  as  the  *'£  only  true  and 
genuine”  derivation  of  the  English  name  ; 
still  I  cannot  help  thinking,  for  sundry  rea¬ 
sons,  that  it  has  quite  as  much  right  to  be  so 
as  the  name  discovered  in  the  Mteso-Gothic. 

I  was  highly  gratified  with  the  extract  from 
the  German -of  Herder  also,  in  No.  7^7  of  the 
Mirror ;  for,  though  a  Celt  in  blood  and 
spirit,  I  am  still  a  staunch  admirer  of  Shak- 
s-peare  and  Milton ;  not  forgetting  Beranger, 
and  Chateaubriand,  Gothe,  and  Schiller.  The 
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learned  professor,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Celtic 
poetry,  calls  Macpherson  “  the  youngest  son 
of  Ossian  he  should  have  styled  him  the 
father  of  Ossian  ;  for  that  is  his  true  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  poems  called  Ossian’s.  This 
is  another  instance  of  a  man  of  talent  being 
compelled  to  give  his  works  the  appearance 
of  antiquity,  to  insure  the  patronage  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  discerning  public.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  are  from  the  commencement  of 
an  ancient  Welsh  poem,  entitled  “  Marwnad 
Corroi  mab  Dairi.”  (the  death  cry  of  Corroi, 
son  of  Dairi)  :  they  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Ossianic  poetry 

“Thy  ample  fount  replenishes  the  stream. 

It  comes,  it  dispenses  with  a  course,  it  hastens  on¬ 
ward  ; 

The  death-cry  of  Corroi  has  agitated  me  ! 

Gloomy  is  the  dissolution  of  a  man  of  tierce  passions; 
Nuue  greater  in  deeds  of  devastation  have  been 
heard  of, 

The  son  of  Dairi  was  wont  to  hold  the  helm  on  the 
sea  of  the  south  ; 

Splendid  was  his  fame  ere  he  was  laid  in  the  earth.” 

Sion  Giiyg. 


PUBLIC  OBSERVATORIES. 

(To  the  Editor.) 

Astronomy  may  be  said  to  have  been  of 
greater  value  in  furthering  the  commercial  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country,  than  any  other  branch 
of  science  :  thus,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  astro¬ 
nomy,  that  a  ship  can  plough  the  ocean,  and 
arrive  with  an  unerring  precision  at  its  far 
distant  haven :  it  is  with  the  aid  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  that  the  beauty  and  order  of  other 
worlds  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
human  vision.  Looking  up  into  the  firma¬ 
ment,  and  studying  the  revolutions  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  orbs  through  fields  of  ether,  compels 
the  mind  to  unite  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
Psalmist  :  “  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great, 
and  sought  out  by  all  those  who  have  plea¬ 
sure  therein.”  Although  we  cannot  all  be 
astronomers,  yet  a  free  door  might  be  opened 
to  such  as  wished  to  be  put  into  the  way  of 
gaining  sound  and  wholesome  instruction ; 
and  much  rational  amusement,  which  could 
not  but  advance  and  elevate  the  mind.  To 
this  end,  I  would  propose  that  public  ob¬ 
servatories  be  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  they  be  furnished  with 
instruments,  a  small  library  of  books,  charts, 
maps,  &c ,  and  that  such  an  institution  be 
free  and  open  at  all  times  for  a  small  sum  to 
the  people.  It  should  likewise  be  a  duty  of 
the  keeper  of  such  an  observatory,  to  deliver  a 
lecture  once  a  week  on  elementary  astronomy, 
and  to  point  out  any  forthcoming  phenomena. 

Such  observatories  are  being  erected  in 
many  places,  at  the  present  moment,  and 
others  are  in  contemplation.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  observatory  fitted  up  in  Southwark;  in 
the  city  of  Bristol,  there  is  also  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  kind;  one  is  projected  at  Liver¬ 
pool;  at  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  such  an  ob¬ 
servatory  has  just  been  opened  to  the  public. 
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Kilmarnock,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aber¬ 
deen,  have  excellent  establishments  of  this 
nature. 

It  is,  however,  much,  very  much,  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  our  liberal  Government  does  not 
lend  such  useful  institutions  a  helping  hand  ; 
since  a  yearly  gift  of  2 51.  to  each  establish¬ 
ment  would  do  much  ;  and  for  such  a  bonus, 
observations  might  be  made,  and  forwarded, 
at  stated  periods,  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London,  which  would  be  of  much 
advantage,  and  create  a  thirst  for  astronomical 
knowledge.  Our  Government  has  very  libe¬ 
rally  given  to  one  or  two  astronomers  of  the 
present  day,  as  much  as  would  keep  upon  a 
firm  basis,  forty  or  fifty  such  places  of  po¬ 
pular  instruction.  Were  the  places  which  are 
anxious  to  have  public  observatories,  and  those 
that  possess  them,  to  petition  parliament  for 
a  small  grant,  could  not  the  institutions  be 
framed  with  the  bill  now  before  the  legis¬ 
lature,  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  instruction  of  the  people  P — J.  J. 


THE  HILL  OF  SCIENCE. 

AN  AI.I.F.GORY. 

In  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  serenity 
of  the  sky,  the  various  fruits  which  cover  the 
ground,  the  discoloured  foliage  of  the  trees, 
and  all  the  sweet  but  fading  graces  of  inspir¬ 
ing  autumn,  open  the  mind  to  benevolence, 
and  dispose  it  for  contemplation,  I  was  wan¬ 
dering,  (says  a  modern  writer,')  in  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  country,  till  curiosity  began 
to  give  way  to  weariness  ;  and  I  sat  down 
on  the  fragment  of  a  rock  overgrown  with 
moss,  where  the  rustling  of  the  fallen  leaves, 
the  dashing  of  waters,  and  the  hum  of  the 
distant  city,  soothed  my  mind  into  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  sleep  insensibly  stole 
upon  me,  as  I  was  indulging  the  agreeable 
reveries  which  the  objects  around  me  natu¬ 
rally  inspired. 

I  immediately  found  myself  in  a  vast,  ex¬ 
tended  plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  arose  a 
mountain,  higher  than  I  had  before  any  con¬ 
ception  of.  It  was  covered  with  a  multitude 
of  people,  chiefly  youth ;  many  of  whom 
pressed  forwards  with  the  liveliest  expression 
of  ardour  in  their  countenances,  though  the 
way  was,  in  many  places,  steep  and  difficult. 
I  observed  that  those  who  had  just  begun  to 
climb  the  hill,  thought  themselves  not  far 
from  the  top  ;  but  as  they  proceeded,  new 
hills  were  continually  rising  to  their  view, 
and  the  summit  of  the  highest  which  they 
could  before  discern,  seemed  but  the  foot  of 
another,  till  the  mountain  at  length  appeared 
to  lose  itself  in  the  clouds. 

As  1  was  gazing  on  these  tilings  with 
astonishment,  my  good  genius  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  :  “The  mountain  before  thee,”  said 
he,  “  is  the  Hill  of  Science.  On  the  top  is 
the  Temple  of  Truth,  whose  head  is  above 


the  clouds,  and  a  veil  of  light  covers  her 
face.  Observe  the  progress  of  her  votaries  ; 
be  silent  and  attentive.” 

I  saw  that  the  only  regular  approach  to 
the  mountain  was  by  a  gate,  called  the  Gate 
of  Languages.  It  was  kept  by  a  woman  of 
a  pensive  and  thoughtful  appearance,  whose 
lips  were  continually  moving,  as  though  she 
repeated  something  to  herself.  Her  name 
was  Memory.  On  entering  this  first  inclor 
sure,  I  was  stunned  with  a  confused  murmur 
of  jarring  voices  and  dissonant  sounds,  which 
increased  upon  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
was  utterly  confounded,  and  could,  compare 
the  noise  to  nothing  but  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel.  The  road  was  also  rough 
and  stony;  and  rendered  more  difficult  by 
heaps  of  rubbish  continually  tumbled  down 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  and 
broken  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  which  the 
travellers  were  obliged  to  climb  over  at  every 
step  ;  insomuch  that  many,  disgusted  with 
so  rough  a  beginning,  turned  back  and  at¬ 
tempted  the  mountain  no  more  ;  while  others, 
having  conquered  this  difficulty,  had  no 
spirits  to  ascend  farther,  and  sitting  down 
on  some  fragment  of  the  rubbish,  harangued 
the  multitude  below  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  importance  and  self-complacency. 

About  half-way  up  the  hill,  I  observed  on 
each  side  the  path,  a  thick  forest  covered 
with  continual  fogs,  and  cut  out  into  laby¬ 
rinths,  cross  alleys,  and  serpentine  walks, 
entangled  with  thorns  and  briars.  This 
was  called  the  wood  of  Error :  and  I  heard 
the  voice  of  many  who  were  tossed  up  and 
down  in  it,  calling  to  out*  another,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  in  vain  to  extricate  themselves. 
The  trees,  in  many  places,  shot  their  boughs 
over  the  path,  and  a  thick  mist  often  rested 
on  it ;  yet  never  so  much  but  that  it  was  dis¬ 
cernible  by  the  light  which  beamed  from  the 
countenance  of  Truth. 

In  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  mountain, 
were  placed  the  bowers  of  the  Muses,  whose 
office  it  was  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  travel¬ 
lers,  and  encourage  their  fainting  steps,  with 
songs  from  their  divine  harps. 

Not  far  from  hence  were  the  fields  of 
Fiction,  filled  with  a  variety  of  wild  flowers, 
springing  up  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  of 
richer  scents  and  brighter  colours  than  I  had 
observed  in  any  other  climate :  and  near 
them  was  the  dark  walk  of  Allegory,  so  arti¬ 
ficially  shaded,  that  the  light  at  noonday  was 
never  stronger  than  that  of  a  bright  moon¬ 
shine.  This  gave  it  a  pleasingly  romantic  air 
for  those  who  delighted  in  contemplation. 

The  paths  and  alleys  were  perplexed  with 
intricate  windings,  and  were  all  terminated 
with  the  statue  of  a  Grace,  a  Virtue,  or  a 
Muse.  After  I  had  observed  these  things, 

I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  multitudes  who 
were  climbing  the  steep  ascent,  and  observed 
among  them  a  youth  of  a  lively  aspect,  a  pierc- 
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commencement  of  the  present  century  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  Jatdin  des  Plantes ,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.” — ( Zoological  har¬ 
dens  Illustrated ,  i.,  105.)  A  grisly  bear  has 
been  living  in  the  Tower  menagerie  for  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  years. 

The  dog’s  age  “  rarely  exceeds  twenty 
years  (Menageries,  i.,  91.)  and  greyhounds 
attain  that  age  oftener  than  the  other  varie¬ 
ties. 

The  wolf  generally  lives  twenty  years. 

The  fox  generally  lives  fourteen  or  sixteen 
years. 

“  Lions  are  accounted  long  livers,  because 
many  of  them  have  been  found  toothless.” — 
(Bacon’s  History  of  Life  and  Death,  p.  8.) 
“  The  great  lion,  called  Potnpey,  which  died 
in  1/60,  was  known  to  have  been  in  the 
Tower  above  seventy  years ;  and  one  brought 
from  the  river  Gambia,  died  there  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.” — ( Brown’s  Anecdotes  of 
Quadrupeds,  p.  205.) 

A  domestic  cat  in  her  thirteenth  year,  is 
mentioned  in  the  last-mentioned  work,  (p. 
322,)  and  the  full  extent  of  this  animal’s  life 
is  generally  said  to  be  about  fifteen  years. 

The  Virginian  opossum,  ( Dasyurus ,)  is 
reported  to  live  so  long,  that  a  saying  has 
become  common  among  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  that  if  a  cat  has  nine  lives,  the 
opossum  has  nineteen. 

From  the  biography  of  a  tame  squirrel, 
communicated  to  Mr.  Urban,  it  appears  that 
it  will  live  seven  years. 

The  hare,  ( Lepus  timldus ,)  seldom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Goldsmith,  lives  more  than  seven 
or  eight  years. 

The  rabbit  is  said  to  live  scarcely  seven 
years. — ( Bacon’s  History  of  Life  and  Death , 

p- 

The  ancients,  according  to  Philostratus, 
were  inclined  to  think  that  the  elephant 
lived  more  than  four  hundred  years.  They 
founded  this  belief  upon  the  authority  of  a 
story  of  one  with  a  particular  mark,  having 
been  captured  by  Juba,  king  of  Lybia,  four 
hundred  years  after  a  battle,  in  which  the 
animal  had  fled  to  Mount  Atlas.  This  is 
not  grounded  upon  a  sufficiently  accurate 
chronology  to  command  our  belief.  Tavernier 
appears  to  have  had  tolerable  evidence,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  keepers  of  the  elephants  iu 
India,  that  particular  individuals  had  been  in 
captivity  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  *  *  *  Pliny,  upon  the 

authority  of  Aristotle,  states  that  the  elephant 
lives  two  or  three  hundred  years ;  and  the 
Romans,  in  the  time  of  Gordian,  in  the  spirit 
of  poetical  exaggeration,  chose  an  elephant 
for  the  symbol  of  eternity.” — ( Menageries , 
ii.,  p.  82.)  “  When  Alexander  the  Great  had 
conquered  one  Phorus,  king  of  India,  he  took 
a  great  elephant  which  had  fought  very 
valiantly  for  the  king,  and  named  him  Ajax, 
and  dedicated  him  to  the  sun,  and  let  him 


go  with  this  inscription  —  ‘Alexander  the 
son  of  Jupiter  hath  dedicated  Ajax  to  the 
sun.’  This  elephant  was  found  with  the 
same  inscription  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after ;  but  many  of  them  do  not  live  to 
that  age,  for  they  are  often  sick  of  very  dan¬ 
gerous  diseases.” — ( History  of  Brutes ,  by 
W.  Franzius,  D.D.,  translated  by  N.  W., 
1670,  p.  27.) 

Pigs  have  been  known  to  reach  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  thirty  years. 

The  rhinoceros  is  conjectured  by  Goldsmith 
to  live  seldom  more  than  twenty  years. 

“  Of  the  natural  age  of  the  horse  we  should 
form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  from  the  early 
period  at  which  he  is  now  worn  out  and 
destroyed.  Mr.  Blaine  tells  us  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  three  horses,  which  died  at  the 
ages  of  thirty-five,  thirty-seven,  and  thirty- 
nine.  Mr.  Cully  mentions  one  that  received 
a  ball  in  his  neck,  at  the  battle  of  Preston, 
in  1715,  and  which  was  extracted  at  his 
death  in  1758,  and  in  his  sixty-second  year.” 
— (  The  Horse. — Library  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge.  Farmer’s  Series,  i.,  146.)  A  horse, 
who  worked  all  his  life  on  the  towing-path  of 
the  canals  adjoining  Manchester,  died  on 
November  27,  1822,  at  the  positive  age  of 
sixty-two  years.  The  stuffed  skin  of  his  head, 
and  his  skull,  are  preserved  in  the  Manchester 
Natural  History  Society's  Museum.  —  (See 
Mirror,  xxvii.,-400.)  “  On  the  death  of  Lady 
Penrhyn,  in  1816,  six  of  her  horses  had  pen¬ 
sions  assigned  to  them  ;  each  45/.  a  year.  Five 
of  them  died  at  the  respective  ages  of  twenty- 
eight,  twenty-nine,  and  thirty-one  years.  The 
last  died  lately  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years  ; 
the  executors  having  paid  for  the  pension  of 
this  horse  810/. — ( Bury  and  Norwich  Post, 
April  30,  1834.) — Mr.  Knapp  mentions  a 
pony  of  his  twenty-five  years  old. 

“  The  ass  lives  commonly  to  the  horse’s 
age;  but  the  mule  outlives  them  both.” — 
( Bacon’s  History  of  Life ,  Sf-c.,  p.  9.)  Fran¬ 
zius  says  the  ass  “  continueth  to  have  colts 
until  she  is  thirty  years  old.”—  (History  of 
Brutes.  1670.  p.  110.) 

A  camel  which  was  kept  at  the  Jardin  du 
Hoi,  at  Paris,  is  supposed  to  have  been  fifty 
years  old  at  the  time  of  its  death. — {Brown’s 
Anecdotes,  p.  111.)  Maplett  says  that  ca¬ 
mels  sometimes  reach  the  age  of  one  hundred. 
— ( Maplett’s  Greene  Forest,  or  a  Natural 
History.  1567) 

The  llama,  ( Auchenia ,)  lives  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

The  elk,  which  does  not  reach  his  full 
growth  till  his  fourteenth  year,  probably  at¬ 
tains  a  great  age,  as  the  Indians  believe  they 
are  to  enjoy  a  long  life  if  they  frequently 
dream  of  this  animal. 

The  age  of  the  rein-deer,  according  to  Gold¬ 
smith,  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

The  chamois  is  said  to  live  twenty-five 
years. 
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The  stag  “  is  famous  among  men  for  long 
life ;  yet  not  upon  any  relation  that  is  un¬ 
doubted.  They  tell  of  a  certain  hart  that 
was  found  with  a  collar  about  his  neck,  and 
that  collar  hidden  with  fat.  His  long  life  is 
the  less  credible,  because  he  comes  to  his 
perfection  at  the  fifth  year;  and  not  long 
after,  his  horns,  (which  he  sheds  and  renews 
yearly,)  grow  more  narrow  at  the  roots,  and 
less  branched.” — (Bacon’s  History  of  Life , 
fyc.,  p.  9.)  Hesiod  says  its  age  is  thirty-six 
times  that  of  a  man.  Charles  the  Sixth  was 
reported  by  the  people  of  his  time  to  have 
taken  in  the  forest  of  Senelis,  a  stag  which 
exhibited  on  a  collar  the  words,  “  Caesar  hoc 
mihi  donavit,”  which  induced  some  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  reck¬ 
oning  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
instead  of  reflecting  on  the  more  plausible 
probability  of  its  having  escaped  from  Ger¬ 
many,  whose  emperors  were  also  called 
Caesars.  “  Ricius  Patricius  noteth  in  his 
booke  intituled  De  Regibus  Gallice,  (Of  ye 
Kinges  of  France,)  that  Caesar  being  about 
ye  Forest  of  Arden,  tooke  a  stagge,  and 
caused  a  collar  to  be  put  about  his  necke, 
wt  these  wordes :  ‘  Caesar  hoc  me  donavit,’ 
(Caesar  gave  me  this.)  That  stagge  was  not 
killed  three  hundred  years  ago  :  it  should 
seem  that  this  was  done  of  Caesar  in  no 
other  respect,  but  that  the  long  continuing 
age  of  that  beast  might  be  knowen,  which, 
before  that  time,  none,  or  very  few,  hearing  of 
it,  would  believe  to  be  true.” — ( Reynoldes’s 
Chronicle  of  all  the  Noble  Emperours  of  the 
Romaines.  1571*  P*  12.)  It  is  concluded 
by  modern  naturalists,  however,  that  the  stag 
does  not  attain  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

The  wapiti  deer  is  considered  to  be  so  long- 
lived,  that  the  Indians  say  of  an  aged  man, 
“  he  is  as  old  as  a  wapiti.” 

'  The  goat,  according  to  Pennant,  seldom 
lives  above  eleven  or  twelve  years. 

The  sheep  seldom  lives  to  ten  years, 
though  he  be  a  creature  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  excellently  clad.  *  *  *  The  rams 

generate  not  before  the  third  year,  and  con¬ 
tinue  able  for  generation  until  the  eighth  ; 
and  the  ewes  bear  young  as  long  as  they  live. 
He  is  a  diseased  Creature,  and  rarely  lives  to 
his  full  age.” — ( Bacon’s  History  of  Life , 
Sgc.  p.  9/) 

Cows  live  about  fifteen  years  ;  but  the  ox, 
according  to  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  lives  about 
thirty  years. — ( Magazine  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory. ,  ix.,  348.)  Bacon,  however,  says  that 
the  ox,  notwithstanding  “  the  greatness  of 
his  body  and  strength,  is  but  a  short  liver, 
about  some  sixteen  years.” — ( History  of 
Life,  p.  9,.) 

'To  be  continued.) 

KENSINGTONGARDKNS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Spence,- 


addressed  to  the  secretaty,  giving  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  destruction  of  the  elm  trees  in 
the  promenades  of  Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  and 
Calais,  by  the  scolytus  destructor.  The 
decay  of  the  trees  had  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  been  attributed  to  wind,  soil,  and 
various  other  causes,  but  the  writer  was  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  owing  to  the  one  he  had  as¬ 
signed,  and  had  recently  added  much  to  his 
stock  of  information  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Westwood,  on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  made 
some  observations  on  the  extensive  injury 
sustained  by  the  elm  trees  in  Kensington- 
gardens,  the  majority  of  those  on  the  south 
side  being  dead,  whilst  about  one  third  of 
those  on  the  east  were  in  a  similar  condition. 
He  considered  that  the  society  having  accu¬ 
mulated  a  large  mass  of  information  on  the 
subject,  should  hold  an  official  communication 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Fo¬ 
rests,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  some 
means  by  which  the  ravages  might  be  re¬ 
strained,  as  they  had  already  extended  to  the 
trees  in  Lord  Holland’s  park,  and  along  the 
Western-road,  past  Hammersmith.  So  ex¬ 
tensive  was  the  present  devastation,  that  if 
active  means  were  not  employed,  the  whole 
of  the  trees  along  the  south  side  would  have 
to  be  cut  down  within  ten  years,  and  there 
would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more  be 
none  left  in  the  gardens.  An  analogous  dis¬ 
ease  had  lately  appeared  in  some  of  the  pine 
forests  in  Germany,  by  which  between 
3,000  000  and  4,000,000  of  trees  had  been 
destroyed.  In  Kensington-gardens,  latterly, 
all  the  good  trees  had  been  selected  for  sale, 
and  the  bad  ones  left  standing,  which  was 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  in  the  latter  the 
wood  was  not  injured,  the  insect  merely  pene¬ 
trating  under  the  bark,  and  slightly  along  the 
wood.  Some  attempts  at  remedying  the  evil 
had  recently  been  made  with  the  young  elms, 
by  plastering  them  over  with  cowdung,  which 
was,  however,  quite  ineffectual,  as  the  beetles 
might  be  seen  in  thousands  running  over  the 
covered  surface.  The  total  neglect  of  the 
s\d)ject  by  the  proper  authorities  was  a  matter 
both  of.  surprise  and  regret,  as  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  entomological  science  would 
cure  the  evil,  and  as  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Mackleay  had  been  printed 
by  order  of  the  Government. —  Times. 


SURREY  ZOOJ.OG1CAI.  GARDENS. 

A  statement  has  appeared,  of  the  great 
mortality  that  has  taken  place  amongst  the 
animals  in  the  Regent’s  Park  establishment, 
particularly  the  carnivora,  no  less  than  57  of 
the  larger  quadrupeds  having  been  lost  in  the 
space  of  three  years,  and  scarcely  any  of  the 
lions  having  arrived  at  maturity.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  naturalist  to  contrast 
with  that  mortality,  the  comparative  longevity 
of  several  animals  now  in  the  Surrey  Gardens, 
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ing  eye,  ami  something  fiery  and  irregular 
in  all  his  motions.  His  name  was  Genius. 
He  darted,  like  an  eagle,  up  the  mountain, 
and  left  his  companions  gazing  after  him, 
with  envy  and  admiration :  but  his  progress 
was  unequal,  and  interrupted  by  a  thousand 
caprices.  When  Pleasure  warbled  in  the 
valley,  he  mingled  in  her  train ;  when  Pride 
beckoned  towards  the  precipice,  he  ventured 
to  the  tottering  edge  :  he  delighted  in  devious 
and  untried  paths ;  and  made  so  many  ex¬ 
cursions  from  the  road,  that  his  feebler  com¬ 
panions  often  outstripped  him.  I  observed 
that  the  Muses  beheld  him  with  partiality, 
but  Truth  often  frowned  and  turned  away  her 
face. 

While  Genius  was  thus  wasting  his 
strength  in  eccentric  flights,  I  saw  a  person 
of  a  very  different  appearance,  named  Appli¬ 
cation.  He  crept  along  with  a  slow  and 
unremitted  pace,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top 
of  tire  mountain,  patiently  removing  every 
stone  that  obstructed  his  way,  till  he  saw 
most  of  those  below  him,  who  had  at  first 
derided  his  slow  and  toilsome  progress.  In¬ 
deed,  there  were  few  who  ascended  the  hill 
with  equal  and  uninterrupted  steadiness  ;  for, 
besides  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  they  were 
continually  solicited  to  turn  aside  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  crowd  of  Appetites.  Passions,  and  Plea¬ 
sures,  whose  importunity,  when  they  had 
once  complied  with,  they  became  less  and 
less  able  to  resist ;  and  though  they  often 
returned  to  the  path,  the  asperities  of 
the  road  were  more  severely  felt,  and  the 
hill  appeared  more  steep  and  rugged  ;  the 
fruits  which  were  wholesome  and  refreshing, 
seemed  harsh  and  ill-tasted ;  their  sight 
grew  dim  ;  and  they  stumbled  at  every  little 
obstruction. 

I  saw,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  Muses, 
whose  business  it  was  to  cheer  and  encourage 
those  who  were  toiling  up  the  ascent,  would 
often  sing  in  the  bowers  of  Pleasure,  and 
accompany  those  who  were  enticed  away  at 
the  call  of  the  Passions  ;  they  accompanied 
them,  however,  byt  a  little  way,  and  always 
forsook  them  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  hill. 
The  tyrants  then  doubled  their  chains  upon 
the  unhappy  captives,  and  led  them  away, 
without  resistance,  to  the  cells  of  Ignorance, 
or  the  mansions  of  Misery. 

Among  the  innumerable  seducers,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  draw  away  the  votaries 
of  Truth  from  the  paths  of  Science,  there 
was  one  called  Indolence,  so  little  formidable 
in  her  appearance,  and  so  gentle  and  languid 
in  her  attempts,  that  I  should  scarcely  have 
taken  notice  of  her,  but  for  the  numbers  she 
had  imperceptibly  loaded  with  her  chains. 
She  was  far  from  proceeding  to  open  hostili¬ 
ties ;  neither  did  she  attempt  to  turn  their 
feet  out  of  the  path,  but  contented  herself 
with  retarding  their  progress ;  and  that  pur¬ 
pose  which  she  could  not  force  them  to  aban¬ 


don,  she  persuaded  them  to  delay.  Her 
touch,  like  that  of  a  torpedo,  had  a  power 
which  withered  the  strength  of  those  who 
came  within  its  influence.  Her  unhappy 
captives  still  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
temple,  and  always  hoped  to  arrive  there ; 
but  the  ground  seemed  to  slide  from  beneath 
their  feet,  and  they  found  themselves  at  the 
bottom,  before  they  suspected  they  had 
changed  their  place.  The  placid  serenity 
which  at  first  appeared  in  their  countenance, 
changed  by  degrees  into  a  melancholy  lan¬ 
guor,  which  was  tinged  with  deeper  and 
deeper  gloom,  as  they  glided  down  the 
stream  of  Insignificance;  a  dark  and  slug¬ 
gish  water,  which  was  curled  by  no  breeze, 
nor  enlivened  by  any  murmur,  till  it  fell  into 
a  dead  sea,  where  startled  passengers  were 
awakened  by  the  shock,  and  the  next  moment 
were  buried  in  the  gulf  of  Oblivion. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the  paths 
of  Science,  none  seemed  less  able  to  return 
than  the  followers  of  Indolence.  The  cap¬ 
tives  of  Appetite  and  Passion  could  often  seize 
the  moment  when  their  tyrants  were  languid 
or  asleep,  to  escape  from  their  enchantment ; 
but  the  dominion  of  Indolence  was  constant 
and  unremitted,  and  seldom  resisted,  till 
resistance  was  in  vain. 

After  contemplating  these  things,  I  turned 
my  eyes  towards  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
where  the  air  was  always  pure  and  exhila¬ 
rating,  the  path  shaded  with  laurels  and 
other  evergreens,  and  the  effulgence  which 
beamed  from  the  face  of  the  goddess  seemed 
to  shed  a  glory  round  her  votaries.  “  Happy,” 
I  exclaimed,  “  are  they  who  are  permitted  to 
ascend  the  mountain  !’*  But  while  I  was 
pronouncing  these  words  with  uncommon 
ardour,  I  saw  standing  beside  me,  a  form  of 
diviner  features,  aud  more  benign  radiance. 
“  Happier,”  said  she,  “  are  those  who.a 
Virtue  conducts  to  the  mansions  of  Content !” 
— “  What,”  said  1,  “  does  Virtue  then  reside 
in  the  vale  ?” — “  I  am  found,”  she  replied, 
il  in  the  vale,  and  I  illuminate  the  mountain  ; 
I  cheer  the  cottager  at  his  toil,  and  inspire 
the  sage  at  his  meditation  ;  I  mingle  in  the 
crowd  of  cities,  and  bless  the  hermit  in  his 
cell;  I  have  a  temple  in  every  heart  that 
owns  my  influence :  and  to  him  that  wishes 
for  me,  I  am  already  present.  Science  may 
raise  you  to  eminence,  but  I  alone  can  guide 
you  to  felicity  1” 

While  the  goddess  was  thus  speaking,  I 
stretched  out  my  arms  towards  her,  with  a 
vehemence  that  broke  my  slumbers.  The 
chill  dews  were  falliug  around  me,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  siretched  over  the  land¬ 
scape.  I  hastened  homeward,  and  resigned 
the  night  to  silence  and  meditation _ W.G.C, 
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ON  THE  LONGEVITY  Ol*'  ANIMALS. 

By  James  Fennell. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  longevity  of 
trees,  but  comparatively  little  on  the  longe¬ 
vity  of  animals,  with  the  exception  of  man. 
If  instances  of,  and  observations  on,  human 
longevity  be  required,  they  are  to  be  found  in 
various  works  ;  and  as  I  shall  not  here  intro¬ 
duce  that  subject  at  any  length,  it  may  be 
doing  some  service  to  refer  those  who  may 
take  an  interest  in  it  to  the  following,  namely 
—  Easton’s  Human  Longevity ,  recording 
the  lives  and  year  of  the  decease  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve  'per¬ 
sons  who  attained  a  century  and  upwards, 
(1799);  Fothergill’s  Observations  on.  Lon¬ 
gevity,  (in  the  Annual  Register"' s  Natural 
History  portion,  for  1786,  p.  61);  Gayton’s 
Art  of  Longevity ,  (1659);  Bacon’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Life  and  Death,  (ed.  1651,)  p.  14; 
Cornaro  on  Health  and  Long  Life,  (1825); 
Cheyne  on  Health  and  Long  Life,  ( 1 745)  ; 
Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History , 
(1790,)  i.,  504;  Whitehurst’s  Inquiry  into 
the  Original  State  and  Formation  of  the 
Earth ,  (second  edition.)  p.  165;  Hone’s 
Year  Hook,  186,  7-8,  886,845,  1485;  Ma¬ 
gazine  of  Natural  History ,  v.,  447  ;  Tablet 
of  Memory,  (ed.  1807,)  p.  17  >  Human  Pru¬ 
dence,  (ed.  1717,)  p.  154;  and  the  Mirror, 
i.,  99,  vii.,  220,  xi.,  164,  xvii.,  320,  xviii., 
224,  and  xxiv.,  461. 

Though  so  little  has  hitherto  been  written 
on  the  longevity  of  animals,  yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  during  the  present  progress  and 
diffusion  of  natural  history,  this  subject  will 
claim  more  attention.  I  have  diligently 
searched  in  numerous  works  for  instances  of 
the  longevity  of  different  species,  and  the  few 
that  I  have  found  recorded  I  have  here 
brought  together  and  arranged.  As  I  might 
be  censured  for  having  introduced  some 
statements  from  the  ancients  which  appear  to 
he  exaggerations,  I  beg  to  state  that  my 
reason  for  having  done  so  is,  that  I  suspect 
Hesiod  and  others  to  have  exaggerated  not 
quite  at  random,  but  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  actual  truth. 

The  animals  whose  longevities  have  been 
noticed  are,  as  might  be  expected,  chiefly 
those  which  have  been  kept  domesticated,  or 
otherwise  continually  under  the  observation 
of  man :  but  as  animals  in  such  states  are 
usually  either  kept  in  climates  not  sowed  fitted 
for  them  as  those  of  which  they  are  properly 
natives,  closely  restricted  of  liberty,  more  ex¬ 
posed  to  diseases  and  injuries,  fed  on  artificial 
food,  forced  to  perform  laborious  tasks,  beaten 
or  otherwise  fretted;  and  as  many  of  them 
are  subject  to  all  these  grievances,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  do  not  attain  to  those  periods 
which  they  would  if  permitted  to  live  in  a 


state  of  nature,  and  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  accidents,  diseases,  and  predacious 
enemies. 

Smellie  says,  that  “  the  duration  of  the 
lives  of  animals  may,  in  some  degree,  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  time  occupied  in  their  growth. 
An  animal,  as  we  learn  from  experience, 
which  acquires  maturity  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  perishes  much  sooner  than  those  which 
are  longer  in  arriving  at  that  period  ;  and 
hence,  he  says,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
general  fact,  that  large  animals  live  longer 
than  small  ones,  because  the  former  require 
more  time  to  complete  their  growth. — ( Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Natural  History ,  i.,  509,  511.) 
But  he  admits  that  this  assumed  rule  is  in¬ 
applicable  to  birds,  and  to  me  it  seems  so  to 
every  other  class,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  mammalia.  Bacon,  who  remarks, 
that  owing  to  the  paucity  of  observations,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  form  a  rule  for  estimating 
the  lives  of  animals,  declares  that  the  size  of 
their  bodies,  their  time  of  gestation,  the 
number  of  their  young  ones,  the  time  of  their 
growth,  and  other  circmttstances  which  may 
seem  concomitants,  give  no  assistance  in  the 
attempt,  because  their  concurrence  is  only 
occasional. — ( History  of  Life  and  Death, 

p.  8.) 

The  notion  that  certain  marks  on  parti¬ 
cular  species  of  animals  will  indicate  their 
ages  at  any  period,  I  regard  as  fallacious, 
suspecting  as  I  do  that  it  is  pot  an  induction 
originating  from  repeated  observation,  nor 
from  the  consideration  of  a  large  collection 
of  facts. 

Mammalia. — It  certainly  seems  that  the 
larger  mammalia  live  longer  than  the  smaller 
species  of  their  class.  In  the  first  order, 
Bimania ,  the  only  species  is  man,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  commonly  assigned  limit 
of  “  threescore  years  and  ten,”  often  exceeds, 
and  sometimes  doubly  exceeds  that  period. 

A  lulled  lemur,  ( Lemur  Macaco, )  which 
was  kept  in  the  Paris  museum  of  natural 
history,  had  been  in  Europe  nineteen  years. 
— {Popular  Zoology,  173.) 

As,  according  to  several  statements,  bats 
have  been  frequently  found  alive,  inclosed  in 
the  centres  of  trees,  which  they  had  entered 
some  time  previously  when  about  to  become 
torpid,  we  may  infer  that  they  were,  at  the 
period  of  discovery,  of  considerable  age,  as  it 
must  have  taken  some  long  time  for  the  wood 
to  surround  them. 

The  brown  bear,  (  Ursos  Arctos.)  is  stated 
by  Falk  to  grow  to  about  his  twentieth,  and 
to  live  until  his  fiftieth,  year. — ( Popular  Zoo¬ 
logy,  231.)  “  In  tire  pits  of  Berne,  where  it 

has  been  the  fashion  for  many  centuries  to 
keep  some  of  these  animals  ‘  for  name's  sake,’ 
at  tiie  public  expense,  a  pair  were  living  in 
J  771 ,  which  had  been  confined  there  for 
thirty-one  years.  Another  individual,  which 
was  born  in  the  same  pits,  was  living  at  the 
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which  produced  an  indelible  impression  on 
his  mind.  All  these  his  own  transatlantic 
wilds  could  equal  or  excel.  It  is  its  cathe¬ 
drals  and  monastic  remains  which  captivated 
his  imagination;  it  is  their  stately  piles, 
rising  amidst  the  green  meadows,  or  shady 
woods,  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  which 
gave  a  peculiar  and  undefined  charm  to  En¬ 
glish  scenery,  and  carried  him  back  in  ima¬ 
gination  to  the  Edwards  and  the  Henries,  and 
the  Catholic  times  and  the  age  of  chivalry, 
and  gave  to  inanimate  stone  all  the  charm  of 
historical  lore.  Let  any  oue  who  has  visited 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  interesting  which  it 
contains,  whether  in  urban  magnificence  or 
rural  beauty,  consider  what  objects  are  en¬ 
graven  on  his  memory  in  the  brightest  co¬ 
lours,  and  have  taken  their  place  in  secret 
cells,  never  to  be  disturbed  while  life  endures. 
He  will  find  it  is  her  castles  and  her  cathe¬ 
drals — her  abbeys  and  monasteries.  He  will 
think  of  Fountains  Abbe}',  raising  its  light 
and  airy  arches  from  the  green  and  clusely- 
shaven  turf  of  the  little  valley  in  which  it 
stands;  and  its  magnificent  trees  almost 
equalling  the  elevation  even  of  its  lofty  aisles. 
He  will  think  of  Tintern  casting  a  holy  air 
over  the  secluded  shades  of  the  Wye,  and 
picture  in  imagination  the  gorgeous  festoons 
of  ivy  hanging  over  its  mouldering  windows, 
and  the  leafy  screen  which  shrouds  from  pro¬ 
fane  gaze  the  exquisite  details  of  its  tracery. 
He  will  think  of  Conway  still  as  in  the  days 
of  Edward,  with  its  massive  round  towers  and 
picturesque  walls  overhanging  the  captive 
streams  of  Wales  ;  and  Warwick  yet  stand¬ 
ing  in  undecayed  strength,  the  fit  abode  of 
the  u  knocker-down  and  putter-up  of  kings.” 
He  will  think  of  the  red  towers  of  Bothwell, 
surmounting  the  green  masses  of  foliage 
which  surround  their  base,  and  the  close- 
shaven  turf,  which  descends  in  rapid  slope  to 
the  Clyde,  and  the  dark-brown  caverns  of  that 
classic  stream  at  its  foot ;  or  of  Castle  Camp¬ 
bell,  erect  though  mouldering  in  grey  and 
dreary  solitude,  amidst  the  hanging  forests 
and  sounding  cataracts  of  Caledonia;  or  of 
Kenilworth,  encircled  by  the  green  meadows 
and  stately  oaks  of  Warwickshire,  rich  in  ivy, 
and  architectural  decoration,  and  storied  asso¬ 
ciation.  Durham  will  rise  up  to  his  recollec¬ 
tion  with  its  gorgeous  towers  in  the  middle 
distance,  the  ancient  pile  of  the  bishop's 
palace  in  the  foreground,  and  hanging  woods 
in  the  background ;  or  Gloucester,  with  the 
light  and  fairy  open  work  of  its  minarets  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  glow  of  an  evening  sky.  London, 
itself,  with  all  its  greatness,  its  riches,  and 
its  recollections,  yields  to  the  magic  of  archi¬ 
tectural  magnificence  ;  and  when  the  mind 
reverts  to  it  at  a  distance,  and  when  not  dis¬ 
tracted  by  particular  objects  of  pursuit,  it 
thinks  neither  of  its  theatres  nor  its  opera,  its 
parks  nor  its  squares,  its  fashions  nor  its 
genius, — but  of  the  grey  and  massy  piles 


which  surmount  and  bestride  the  Thames — 
of  its  granite  bridges  and  forest  of  spires — of 
Westminster  Abbey  closing  the  scene  at  one 
extremity,  and  the  vast  dome  of  St.  Paul’s, 
towering  above  clouds  and  smoke  like  a  giant 
at  the  other. 

Turn  to  the  Continent.  Every  traveller 
knows  the  unbounded,  the  incalculable  effect 
of  the  architectural  riches  with  which  it  is 
stored.  In  truth,  the  impression  arising 
from  its  great  edifices  is  so  powerful,  it  is  so 
indelibly  associated  with  the  recollection  of 
the  places  and  states  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to 
separate  them.  Do  we  hear  of  Venice  ?  We 
instantly  think  of  the  gay  and  beautiful 
buildings  which  surround  the  place  of  St. 
Marc,  and  the  laughing  crowds  which  loiter 
on  its  flagged  pavement,  and  the  eastern  bar¬ 
baric  magnificence  of  the  church  at  its  one 
extremity,  and  the  chastened  riches  of  archi¬ 
tectural  decoration  on  the  three  other  sides. 
We  think  of  the  granite  columns  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Piazetta,  and  the  triple-storied 
pillars  which  adorn  the  fronts  of  the  palaces 
to  the  great  canal,  and  the  gorgeous  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  sun  setting  over  the  harbour 
and  the  church  of  St.  Georgio-Maggiore  and 
the  Redentore  from  the  gardens  of  St.  Domi¬ 
nique.  Do  we  hear  of  Milan  P  Instantly 
the  picture  of  its  exquisite  cathedral  rushes 
into  the  mind ;  and  we  see,  with  all  the 
clearness  of  actual  vision,  its  snow-white 
pinnacles,  and  thousands  of  glittering  statues, 
rising  in  gay  profusion  into  the  clear  blue 
sky  of  Italy.  Genoa  is  mentioned  : — We 
picture  to  ourselves  the  varied  splendour  of 
the  view  from  the  Lantern  ;  and  the  piles  of 
palaces,  domes,  and  battlements,  which  are 
clustered  on  its  slopes,  and  the  blue  sea  at  its 
foot,  and  the  castellated  heights  above,  and 
the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  the  Strada 
Balbi.  Naples  : — A  beautiful  bay  arises  in 
the  mind,  surrounded  by  precipitous  moun¬ 
tains  clad  with  vines  and  olives,  dotted  by 
churches,  furrowed  by  torrents.  Long  lines 
of  white  palaces  of  stately  elevation,  with  flat 
roofs,  are  seen ;  domes  rise  at  intervals  to 
break  the  outline ;  castles  run  far  into  the 
sea ;  fortresses  overhang  the  dazzling  piles  ; 
dark  masses  of  pine,  and  green  intervals  of 
foliage  are  seen  among  the  architectural 
monuments.  Even  the  recollection  of  the 
greatest  capitals  and  most  interesting  historic 
scenes  of  Europe  is  mainly  formed  from  the 
impressions  of  their  architectural  splendour. 
The  severe  simplicity  of  the  Brandenbmg 
Gate,  the  noble  palace,  and  the  imposing 
elevation  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin, 
reward  the  traveller  for  the  weaiisome  mono¬ 
tony  of  the  sands  of  Prussia.  The  gigantic 
grandeur  of  the  monuments  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  stupendous  portico  of  the  church  of 
Cazan,  the  lofty  pillar  of  Alexander,  the  gra- 
uite  quays,  the  rich  decorations  of  the  Admi- 
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ralty  and  imperial  palaces,  the  streets  of  co¬ 
lumns,  and  long  lines  of  pillared  scenery  on 
either  hank  of  the  Neva,  befit  a  capital 
which  aspires  to  govern  half  the  world.  Even 
the  great  name  of  Napoleon  owes  half  its 
lustre  to  the  truly  imperial  splendour  of  his 
architectural  conceptions ;  and  not  only  his 
popularity  with  his  subjects,  but  his  fame 
among  strangers,  rest  as  much  now  on  the 
monuments  of  Paris  as  the  conquests  of  his 
armies.  The  chaste  simplicity  of  the  Bourse, 
the  lovely  pillars  of  the  Madeleine,  the  stu¬ 
pendous  grandeur  of  the  arch  of  Neuilly,  the 
storied  magnificence  of  the  pillar  in  the 
Place  Vendome,  have  done  as  much  for  his 
fame  as  the  triumph  of  Austerlitz,  the  victory 
of  Jena,  or  the  conquest  of  Tilsit.  Rome 
itself,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of 
empire  alike  in  arts  and  in  arms,  the  first  in 
genius,  greatness,  and  fame,  is  overshadowed 
in  our  recollection  by  the  overwhelming  gran¬ 
deur  of  St.  Peter’s ;  and  while  its  palaces 
and  its  temples,  its  ruins  and  churches,  its 
galleries  and  statues,  are  fading  under  the 
lapse  of  time,  its  stately  dome,  the  matchless 
splendour  of  its  interior  decoration,  survive  in 
our  recollection  in  imperishable  lustre,  and 
derive  fresh  brightness  from  the  length  of 
time  in  which  they  have  been  treasured  in 
the  stores  of  memory. — Blackwood's  Mag. 


HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  not  a  mere  monument  of 
art  which  we  admire  ;  it  is  a  relic  of  former 
ages  which  we  venerate,  a  remnant  of  the 
pristine  world  which  we  contemplate ;  and 
its  time-worn  walls  are  floated  down  the  stream 
of  time,  fraught  with  innumerable  associa¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  undying  interest  of  histo¬ 
rical  recollection. 

It  is  to  this  cause  that  much  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  interest  of  a  great  capital,  if  built  of 
imperishable  materials,  and  adorned  by  the 
monuments  of  successive  ages,  is  owing. 
A  great  historic  gallery  rises  before  us :  we 
see  at  the  same  instant  the  works  of  succes¬ 
sive  ages  :  a  glance  takes  in  at  once  the 
labour  of  a  thousand  years.  The  changes  of 
manners,  the  revolutions  of  opinion,  the  fleet¬ 
ing  objects  of  national  desire,  the  varying 
flow  of  national  fortunes,  the  triumphs  of  one 
age,  the  disasters  of  another ;  the  struggles 
of  freedom,  the  submission  of  slavery;  the 
fervour  of  piety,  the  neglect  of  iufidelity ;  the 
sway  of  superstition,  the  selfishness  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  all  arise  in  durable  and  visible  array 
before  us.  Each  fleeting  change  has  im¬ 
printed  its  character  on  some  lasting  monu¬ 
ment  :  and  they  all  stand  in  grim  array,  like 
a  gallery  of  the  dead  before  us,  as  if  to  testify 
at  once,  the  greatness,  the  nothingness,  the 
corruption,  and  the  immortality  of  man. 
Embark  on  that  skiff  which  will  send  you 
forth  like  an  arrow  into  the  middle  of  the 


Thames :  those  Gothic  towers  which  rise 
above  the  flood,  cover  the  bones  ot  the  Con¬ 
fessor  and  Alfred  ;  the  Henries  and  the  Rich¬ 
ards  of  ancient  times  repose  beneath  its  pave¬ 
ment :  the  antique  pile  which  adjoins  it,  was 
the  dining  hall  of  Stephen.  The  majestic 
dome  which  towers  above  every  other  struc¬ 
ture,  was  the  contemporary  of  Marlborough; 
a  spire  in  the  distance,  arises  from  the  church, 
and  covers  the  graves  of  the  Templars  :  the 
massy  arches  which  bestride  the  flood  were 
erected  amidst  the  fervour  of  gratitude  to 
Wellington.  What  are  those  gay  and  glitter¬ 
ing  piles  which  rise  under  a  brighter  sun, 
and  into  a  clearer  atmosphere,  on  the  banks 
of  a  smaller  river  P  Yonder  dark  and  heavy 
towers  arose  amidst  the  austerity  ot  Gothic 
taste,  and  were  loaded  with  the  riches  of 
Catholic  superstition ;  they  have  witnessed 
the  march  of  the  crusaders  and  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Henry  IV. :  that  gilded  dome  attests 
the  magnificence  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  once 
covered  the  bones  of  Turenne  :  projecting  into 
the  stream  is  the  ancient  Tour  du  Nesle,  the 
theatre  of  licentious  tragedy;  that  beauteous 
row  of  columns  conceals  the  windows  from 
whence  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
was  ordered ;  that  red  obelisk  marks  the 
spot  where  Louis  and  Matie  Antoinette,  and 
Danton  and  Robespierre  were  executed ;  that 
perfect  peristyle  was  begun  by  Napoleon  for 
the  Temple  of  Glory,  that  majestic  arch  in 
the  distance,  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  the 
grand  army.  Ascend  the  tower  of  the  capitol, 
and  survey  the  mingled  wreck  of  ages  by 
which  you  are  surrounded  :  you  stand  on  the 
massy  battlements  which  defied  the  arms  of 
Brennus :  the  Roman  senate-house,  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars  are  at  your  feet :  that 
vast  circular  tomb  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber 
contains  the  ashes  of  Adrian  :  yonder  stupen¬ 
dous  dome  which  rises  like  a  mountain  in 
the  west,  covers  the  bones  of  St.  Paul ;  it 
was  reared  by  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael :  the 
sculptured  pillars  which  surmount  all  modern 
edifices  in  their  vicinity,  were  erected  to  the 
honour  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  the  great¬ 
est  and  best  of  the  emperors  :  that  massy 
pile  which  still  survives,  like  the  skeleton  of 
a  world,  the  ruin  of  all  its  contemporary 
structures,  was  reared  by  the  captive  hands 
of  the  Jews:  under  those  arches  the  triumph 
of  Aurelian,  the  captive  Zenobia  have  passed. 
It  is  this  astonishing  and  overwhelming  con¬ 
centration  of  historical  interest  into  one  focus, 
this  presenting  of  it  in  actual  objects  to  the 
senses,  which  constitutes  the  grand,  the 
unequalled  charm  of  architecture,  and  gives 
to  genius,  in  that  department,  a  lasting  hold 
of  the  admiration  of  mankind,  which  the 
sister  arts  will  seek  in  vain  to  attain. — Ibid. 
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most  of  which  were  originally  in  the  mena¬ 
gerie  at  Exeter  'Change,  and  subsequently 
at  the  King’s  Mews,  and  which  appear  to 
have  acquired  a  prolongation  of  life  and 
health  by  their  removal  to  superior  quarters 
in  the  Garden,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  experienced  keepers.  The  pair  of  African 
lions,  arrived  in  the  Britannia  in  April,  1823; 
Bengal  tigers,  June,  1825  ;  emasculated  lion, 
October,  1827;  spotted  hyena,  March.  1823; 
African  leopards,  April,  1824;  Asiatic  leo¬ 
pards,  October,  1826  ;  ocelots,  1827  ;  Gnu 
antelope,  June,  1826;  llama,  1828;  vicugna, 
1828;  kangaroos,  ma'e  and  female,  1826. 
Among  the  birds  are  also  many  instances  of 
longevity.  Of  these,  a  pair  of  pelicans  was 
received  in  1822  ;  a  harpy  eagle,  1824  ;  king 
vulture,  1823;  chaunting  falcon,  1826; 
Batelew  eagle,  1827  ;  and  wedge-tailed  eagle, 
1825.  There  is  also  a  iemon-crested  cocka¬ 
too,  that  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the 
extreme  age  of  eighty  years,  nearly  fifty  of 
which  he  was  located  in  the  family  of  the 
late  Lord  Darnley. 


-Popular  &nttquttte£L 

THE  OLD  CHURCH  OF  ST.  LEONARD,  SHORE¬ 
DITCH. 

The  original  church  of  St.  Leonard  was, 
probably,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  metropolis. 
In  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s  History  of  the  Parish, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  3.9,  we  find  the  following  entry  : 
“  1240.  Alan  Pil,  of  Stebenhey,  and  Cecile 


his  wife,  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Leonard 
Soresdich ,  and  to  Peter,  archdeacon  of  Lon¬ 
don,  rector  of  that  church,  a  rood  of  land  in 
his  field.”  This  extract  Malcolm  considers 
to  establish  two  facts  :  the  remote  date  of  the 
foundation,  probably,  in  the  reigns  of  our  first 
Christian  kings;  and  that  Shoreditch  is  a 
corruption  of  the  surname  Soresdich ;  but, 
whether  the  manor  derived  its  name  from  the 
possessor,  or  the  family  of  Soredich,  or  Scor- 
dings ,  (as  the  place  is  termed  in  the  grant  of 
the  rectory  by  King  John  to  William  de 
Sanctae  Marige  ecclesia  in  1203,  for  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  office  of  precentor  of  Si.  Paul’s) 
their  name  from  the  manor  cannot  now  be 
determined.* 

Soresdich  was  a  hamlet,  and  its  church,  as 
the  Engraving  shows,  had  the  humility  of  the 
village  fane :  this  view  is  from  an  old  print, 
the  drawing  for  which  bears  the  date  1725. 
Previous  to  this  period,  it  had  long  been  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  ;  for,  at  the  foot  of  the 
above  print  we  are  told  that  the  church  want- 

*  It  is  evident  from  these  circumstances,  that 
there  is  no  pretence  for  supposing  that  Jane  Shore’s 
misfortunes  and  supposed  adventures  in  a  ditch,  pro¬ 
duced  the  compound  Shore-ditch,  or  Jaue  Shore's 
ditch.  It  should  seem  that  Sore*aich  is  of  Saxon 
origin:  hence,  it  is  highly  probable  some  powerful 
chief  of  that  nation  may  have  usurped  this  valuable 
domain  on  the  Roman  Vicinal  Way,  or  Eald-street, 
which  passed  through  St.  Leonard's  churchyard, 
erected  the  church,  and  founded  the  village  possessed 
by  Sir  John  Soresdich.  in  1339.  Those  Sorediehes 
may  have  given  the  Vicinal  Wav  the  Saxon  name  of 
Eald-street.  —  Malcolm’s  Londiuium  Redivivum, 
qto.  vol.  iv.  p.  18. 
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ing  repairs  every  year,  and  the  parishioners 
being  unable  to  bear  the  expense,  in  1711, 
they  petitioned  Parliament  for  a  new  church, 
to  be  included  in  the  fifty  churches  then  voted 
to  be  built ;  but  their  petition  was  not  granted. 
On  Sunday,  Dee.  23,  1716,  the  walls  of  the 
old  church  rent  asunder,  with  a  loud  [sound, 
during  divine  service,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
the  congregation.  In  1733,  a  committee 
surveyed  the  church,  and  represented  it  as 
built  of  chalk  and  rubble,  and  requiring  to  be 
rebuilt.  In  the  following  year,  surveyors 
agreed  that  the  whole  building  was  ruinous, 
the  floor  eight  feet  below  the  paving  of  the 
street,  and  that  there  were  springs  within  the 
body  of  the  church,  so  high  as  to  injure  the 
health  of  persons  in  winter,  who  attended 
divine  service.  An  act  of  Parliament  was, 
accordingly,  passed  for  rebuilding  the  church ; 
and,  in  1736,  workmen  began  to  pull  down 
the  old  edifice,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  present  handsome  structure. 


Ci )e  ^ttbltc  £louniat£. 


RICH  RELATIONS. 

By  Mrs.  Abdy. 

Ye,  wlio  are  haunted  by  a  band 
Of  kinsmen  poor  and  needy. 

Still  fostering  with  reluctant  hand 
The  thankless  and  the  greedy  ; 

How  will  ye  smile  when  1  complain. 
How  mock  my  lamentations  — 

Alas  !  my  every  care  and  pain 
Arise  from  rich  relations  1 

When  first  I  entered  life's  career. 

Thus  spoke  my  wary  mother — 

“  Son,  you'll  inherit,  never  fear, 

The  viches  of  my  brother; 

He  occupies,  the  wise  ones  say, 

A  little  Rothschild's  station’. 

Be  prudent,  saving,  try  each  way 
To  please  your  rich  relation. 

“  Your  father’s  aunt  declines  apace. 

Sire  owns  five  thousands  yearly. 
Deems  perjured  men  a  worthless  race. 
And  loves  dumb  creatures  merely  ; 
Her  squirrel  coax — aspire  to  fix 
Her  poodle’s  approbation, 

Don't  mind  her  monkey’s  playful  tricks. 
But  court  your  rich  relation.” 

My  uncle’s  slightest  hints  I  heed, 

His  taste  l  please  completely. 

His  correspondent’s  letters  read. 

And  write  his  answers  neatly ; 

I  wield  a  slate,  profusely  scrawled 
With  many  a  calculation, 

In  all  (save  payment)  I’m  installed 
Clerk  to  my  rich  relation. 


Marmion  lies  torn,  and  Christabel 
Takes  on  the  shelf  her  station, 

I  even  shun  sweet  L,  E.  L. 

To  please  my  rich  relation. 

My  great  aunt’s  pet  menagerie. 

Around  me  daily  capers. 

And  once  a  week  I  go  to  tea. 

Head  through  two  penny  papers, 

Aud  then  a  hand  of  cribbage  take. 

By  way  of  recreation. 

Three  games  for  twopence  is  the  stake. 

Fixed  by  my  rich  relation  ! 

Though  often  she  contrives  to  cheat, 

I  never  dare  to  wrangle ; 

Meanwhile  her  monkey  climbs  my  seat. 

My  hair  to  twist  and  tangle ; 

One  night  lie  tightened  my  cravat. 

Almost  to  strangulation. 

And  but  received  a  smile  and  pat. 

From  my  kind  rich  relation  ! 

I’m  sent  about  from  dawn  to  dark 
On  some  absurd  commission, 

I  never  stroll  across  the  Park, 

Nor  see  the  Exhibition  ; 

My  frieuds  begin  to  pout  and  lower, 

And  cease  their  invitations  ; 

He  cannot  boast  one  leisure  hour. 

Who  owns  two  rich  relations  ! 

This  mode  of  life  I  loathe  and  fear. 

Would  I  could  try  some  other. 

Would  I  could  fly — hold  !  what  is  here  ? 

A  letter  from  my  mother ! 

I  guess  the  reason  wiry  she  writes. 

Some  precious  accusations, 

A  lecture  for  some  fancied  slights 
Shown  to  my  rich  relations, 

Stay — “  All  our  hopes,  dear  boy,  are  fled. 
Prepare  for  grief  aud  pity. 

The  fall  of  Spanish  Bonds  has  spread 
A  panic  through  the  city  : 

Your  uncle’s  all  he  rashly  set 
On  one  vast  speculation. 

We  fear  next  Saturday’s  Gazette 
Will  see  our  rich  relation  ! 

“  Your  aunt,  you  know,  for  flying  gout,  yj  .  ^ 
Last  month,  to  Bath  resorted, 

A  foreign  count  her  wealth  found  out. 

Herself  and  poodle  courted  ; 

His  sable  whiskers,  sallow  cheek, 

And  lengthy  appellation. 

Have  turned  her  head — next  Friday  week. 
He’ll  wed  our  rich  relation!” 

Huzza  !  my  raptures  will  not  brook 
The  labour  of  concealing, 

Henceforth  I’ll  think,  read,  dress,  and  look. 
With  independent  feeling ! 

Like  Sinbad,  I’m  fit  last  set  free. 

For  brisk  perambulations, 

I’ve  dropped  my  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 

I’ve  lost  my  rich  relations  ! 

Emancipators — see  me  stand 
In  liberty’s  possession. 

Senates,  without  your  helping  hand. 

I’m  rescued  from  oppression  ; 

Match  mo  the  triumph  if  ye  can. 

Surrounding  lands  and  nations. 

Felt  by  a  free-born  Englishman, 

Released  from  rich  relations. 

Metropolitan. 


BEAUTIES  OF  BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL 

ARCHITECTURE.  ;  Y, 

Ask  the  American  traveller  what  it  is  which 
impressed  him  most  with  the  land  of  his 
fathers  when  he  first  approached  it  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  he  will  answer  that  it  is 
neither  its  harbours  nor  its  scenery,  its  rivers 
nor  its  mountains,  its  lakes  nor  its  cataracts, 


I  say  and  do  wliat  e’er  I’m  told. 

My  time  ne'er  idly  lingers, 

Thick  clumsy  shoes  my  feet  enfold, 

And  worsted  gloves  my  fingers  ; 

1  vote  gay  waistcoats,  seals,  and  rings. 

Mere  useless  decoration, 

,r  Y<>uhg  men  should  wear  plain,  homely  things,” 
w  Thus  says  niv  rich  relation. 

lie  “  hates  to  see  a  rhyming  hook 
A  stripling's  table  cumber 
Since  then  I’ve  locked  up  Lalla  Rookli, 

And  let  Cliilde  Harold  slumber : 
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LONDON  IN  AUTUMN. 

There  are  few  places  more  every  way  disa¬ 
greeable  for  a  residence  than  London  during 
the  autumnal  months.  The  social  stir  and 
animation  that  rendered  it  so  delightful  in 
the  spring  have  died  away  into  comparative 
silence ;  the  grass  grows  in  the  West-end 
squares  ;  the  city  looks  disconsolate,  like  an 
Irish  clergyman  on  tithing-day ;  Pall  Mall  is 
all  but  deserted ;  scarce  a  pretty  or  a  gay 
face  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Parks,  or  a  bag  and 
wig  in  Chancery-lane,  or  a  patriot  in  Parlia¬ 
ment-street  ;  the  Exhibition  rooms  are  closed ; 
the  theatre  contains,  perhaps,  but  a  dozen 
bald-heads  in  the  pit,  and  about  as  many 
white  pocket-handkerchief's  in  the  dress- 
boxes  ;  there  is  no  one  to  gossip  with  at  the 
clubs  or  hotels  ;  the  jarvey  sleeps  without 
fear  of  interruption  on  his  coach-box ;  the 
cab-man,  standing  on  the  sun-scorched  pave¬ 
ment  at  the  door  of  a  gin-shop,  looks  restless 
and  perplexed,  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  kitchen ; 
and  if  you  chance  to  stumble  against  an  old 
friend  at  the  turning  of  a  street,  he  gives  you 
the  cut  direct,  quite  annoyed  to  think  you 
should  have  recognised  in  him  that  unfa¬ 
shionable  animal — the  last  man  !  Then  the 
hydrophobia  panic! — “  Think  of  that,  Mas¬ 
ter  Brooke  !”  No  sooner  do  the  dog-days  set 
in,  than  some  crazy  cur  makes  a  point  of 
snatching  a  hasty  mouthful  from  the  calf  of 
an  elderly  gentleman.  The  newspapers  are 
all  instantly  in  arms  about  the  catastrophe. 
Nervous  folks — for  we  are  all  nervous  nowa¬ 
days — walk  about  shuddering  with  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  glancing  every  now  and  then  at 
their  uneasy  legs ;  while  reports  are  every 
where  prevalent  that  “  not  less  than  sixteen 
married  men  have  within  the  last  week  es¬ 
chewed  all  liquids,  and  barked  themselves  to 
death,  leaving  each  a  wife  and  six  small 
children  behind  him.”  I  say  nothing  of 
minor  miseries,  such  as  the  infectious  hypo- 
chondriasm  of  the  tradesman  who  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  stand  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear  at  his  shop-door,  or  the  melancholy  “  lodg¬ 
ings  to  let  ”  in  every  quarter  of  the  town  ;  for 
my  object  is  not  to  weary  my  reader’s  pa¬ 
tience,  or  distress  his  nerves,  by  a  prolix  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  grievances,  but  simply  to  make 
good  my  assertion,  that  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  few  or  none  are  so  detestable  as  Lon¬ 
don  in  autumn. 

Such  being  my  view  of  the  matter,  I  always 
make  a  point  of  quitting  town  when  the  first 
hydrophobic  paragraph  appears  in  the  papers. 
If  one  wdl  not  take  a  shrewd  hint,  one  de¬ 
serves  to  suffer.  My  excursions  are  various — 
sometimes  confined  to  Eugland,  and  some¬ 
times  extending  over  the  Continent.  This 
year,  perhaps,  I  go  to  Paris,  and  the  next  I 
rest  satisfied  with  a  stroll  among  the  wilds  of 
Dartmoor  (a  pet  place  of  mine),  or  the  more 
imposing  Welsh  Alps.  And  here  let  me 


assure  you,  my  gentle  Cockney,  that  a  ramble 
among  these  last  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  ramble  among  the  Hampstead  high¬ 
lands.  Primrose  Hill  is  scarcely  so  high  or 
so  steep  as  Snowdon ;  nor  can  I  take  it  on 
my  conscience  to  assert  that  the  pass  at 
Kentish-town,  which  leads  you  into  Pancras 
Vale,  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  that  at 
Beddgelert.  But  perhaps  I  am  partial. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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THE  GOSSIP’S  WEEK,  j  , 

By  the  Author  of  Slight  Reminiscences. 

[H  ere  are  two  more  volumes  of  story-book 
lore — a  week’s  delight — a  tale  for  a  day  : 
would  that  all  story-tellers  discoursed  so  plea¬ 
santly.  We  will  not  mar  the  several  tales  by 
sketching  their  outlines,  but  content  ourselves 
with  abridging  one  of  them.  The  language 
of  all  is,  however,  so  charming,  and  the  de¬ 
scriptive  details  so  fascinating  and  spark¬ 
ling  with  life,  that  we  scarcely  dare  trust  our 
clumsy  hand  among  such  well-graced  work. 
There  are  such  under-currents  of  affection 
running  through  the  narratives,  that  we  ap¬ 
proach  them  like  so  many  holy  springs.  Yet 
there  is  also  a  gaiety  ot  heart  in  the  writer 
which  is  delightful ;  a  faucy  that  loves  to 
luxuriate  among  the  joyous  scenes  of  still 
life ;  and  an  observant  mind  that  “  after  the 
exercise  of  those  affections  in  which  nature 
has  placed  the  best  and  purest  source  of  our 
delights,”  knows  of  “  nothing  that  has  to  do 
with  earth, — unless  it  be  the  aspect  of  the 
beautiful  world,  and  the  beautiful  sky  that 
covers  it, — which  soothes  and  gladdens  the 
heart  so  much  as  a  good  book.”  This  may 
be  high  praise  ;  but  where  all  is  charming 
it  were  apathy  to  be  lukewarm.  Our  quota¬ 
tion  may  not  be  the  finest  tale  of  the  seven  ; 
but  its  extent  best  suits  our  purpose.] 

The  Veiled  fVoman. 

“  The  lidless  dragon  eyes !” 

Orlando.  Believe  you,  then,  uo  supernatural  influ¬ 
ence  ? 

Believe  you  not  that  spirits  throng  around 
us  ?  '  Coleridge's  Remorse. 

A  traveller  who  had  followed  the  course  of 
a  stream  through  the  naked  glens  and  bleak 
poplar  valleys  of  Champagne  until  his  eye 
had  forgotten  to  remark  their  monotony,  or 
his  mind  to  note  the  lapse  of  time,  found  his 
progress  suddenly  impeded  by  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  a  river  swoln  out  of  its  customary 
channel.  The  fields  were  under  water  from 
one  side  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  and  the 
tall  poplars  which  stood  up  in  regular  rows, 
like  the  jacks  of  a  harpsichord,  seemed  to 
grow  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  glassy  lake,  as 
fancy  groves  do  upon  an  Indian  screen. 

The  traveller  was  a  melancholy  man,  a 
dark  dreamer;  there  are  scars  in  the  heart 
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over  which  the  moss  of  time  never  grows, 
and  the  deep  and  deadly  one  which  he  bore 
within  him  festered  still,  though  the  day  of 
its  infliction  had  been  long  gone  by.  He 
was  one  with  whom  fate  had  dealt  hardly, 
whose  buds  of  happiness  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  without  blossoming;  one  with  whom 
the  world  had  made  gracious  engagements 
and  broken  them,  deceiving  him,  as  it  will  to 
the  end  of  time  deceive  all  those  who  lean 
upon  its  reedy  promises. 

[The  traveller  loses  his  road,  but  is  direct¬ 
ed  by  a  child  who  is  tending  sheep.] 

An  ungainly  building, — old  but  not  gothic, 
something  between  the  castle  of  defence  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  modern  accumu¬ 
lation  called  a  chateau ,  spread  out  its  walls 
at  one  side,  occupying  a  spot,  which  for 
being  a  garden,  was  not  the  less  a  swamp. 
A  long  terrace  extended  itself  in  front  of  the 
house,  fenced  by  a  marble  balustrade  broken 
in  many  places,  and  decorated  at  intervals 
with  stone  vases  full  of  coarse  wall-flowers,  or 
baser  dandelion,  chance-sown,  and  disputing 
the  nurturing  earth  with  the  sweet  rose  or 
delicate  azalia.  At  each  side,  framing  in  the 
building,  was  an  alley  of  lime-trees  closely 
planted  and  squared  into  solidity ;  below  the 
terrace  a  charmiUe ;  beyond  that  a  stagnant 
pool  with  a  cupid  astride  on  a  dolphin  in  the 
middle  of  it ;  then  flower-knots  still  in  winter 
misery,  mixed  up  with  patches  of  flax  and 
ragged  vine-stalks  ;  then  a  high  wall,  a  dry 
moat,  a  turnip-field,  and  last  of  all  the  river. 

The  traveller  found  himself  at  fault.  Here 
was  evidently  the  spot  to  which  the  shepherd- 
boy  had  directed  him,  but  there  was  no  house 
of  refuge,  no  creaking  sign  or  hanging  bush, 
or  explanatory  vine  spreading  its  painted 
tendrils  over  a  fierce  red  wall.  Nothing  in 
short  of  hospitable  aspect,  or  even  of  decent 
seeming,  except  the  castle  itself,  and  there 
he  dared  not  knock. 

.  However,  roofs  were  in  view,  and  he  was 
too  well  used  to  a  rough  bivouac  to  have  re¬ 
tained  much  daintiness  ;  so  he  approached  a 
cottage,  a  rude  hovel,  and  knocked.  As  he 
did  so,  a  man  of  middle  age  and  in  the  garb 
of  a  peasant,  but  with  the  air  of  better  days, 
came  towards  him.  He  carried  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  and  was  followed  by  a  leash  of  dogs 
of  a  picked  breed.  Approaching  the  stranger, 
he  greeted  him  cordially,  saying,  “  You  have 
fallen  upon  rough  quarters,  sir,  and  are  too 
far  from  town  or  village  to  find  such  as 
might  suit  one  of  your  appearance  before 
nightfall.” 

“  I  begin  to  be  aware  of  that,  my  friend,” 
interrupted  the  stranger,  “  and  mean  to  ask 
of  these  good  people  a  seat  by  their  fire  till 
daybreak.” 

“  Meagre  work,  sir,”  replied  the  peasant, 
“  to  hear  green  wood  hiss  and  be  served  with 
unseasoned  salad,  when  a  man  is  cold  and 
hungry  ;  but  if  you  will  come  with  me,  I 


think  I  can  promise  you  better  fare  at  the  old 
house  yonder.” 

The  traveller  accepted  the  offer  thankfully. 
It  is,  probably,  (thought  he,  as  he  scanned 
his  new  acquaintance,)  an  ancient  domestic, 
gardener,  or  gamekeeper, — perhaps  all  in  one, 
as  sometimes  happens  in  old-fashioned  coun¬ 
try  establishments.  But  it  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  nice  :  the  air  was  sharpening  into  bit¬ 
terness  ;  and  hateful  to  the  stranger’s  fancy 
as  were  the  gross  orgies  of  the  buttery,  to 
which  his  inviter  was  probably  leading  him, 
yet  the  offer  promised  not  only  shelter,  but 
what  was  infinitely  more  seducing  to  his 
mind, — excitement. 

*  -J-  if  *  # 

A  gap  in  the  wall  with  a  slight  door  in  it, 
awkwardly  hinged  and  yielding  stubbornly  to 
the  hand  with  a  scrape  that  described  a  wide 
semicircle  in  the  clod  every  time  it  was  pushed 
open,  had,  from  being  used  as  a  temporary 
issue  while  the  great  gate  was  repairing, 
become  the  established  entrance  to  the  castle. 
The  traveller  followed  his  guide  through  this 
aperture,  glided  by  the  kennel,  the  staole,  the 
dovecote ;  then  through  a  low  corridor,  two 
or  three  untenanted  chambers  whose  boards 
creaked  portentously,  and  as  many  slips  and 
angles  such  as  our  ladies  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  loved  to  decorate  with  long-necked  jars 
and  diminutive  tea-pots,  calling  them  china- 
closets,  but  whose  floors  served  as  preserves 
for  winter  apples  ; '  while  grapes,  gradually 
shrinking  into  raisins,  dangled  in  chilly  fes¬ 
toons  from  the  peeled  walls. 

At  length,  a  narrow  stair-case,  dark  and 
winding,  presented  itself;  at  the  top  was  a 
door,  which  <he  peasant — taking  a  key  from 
his  pocket — opened,  and  led  the  way  into  a 
lofty  and  spacious  chamber,  gravely  and 
somewhat  sparingly  furnished,  and  on  whose 
darkly  panelled  walls  hung  numerous  heavy 
gilt  frames  elaborately  wrought ;  some  inclo¬ 
sing  dusty  and  time-stained  mirrors,  others 
an  ancient  portrait,  a  faded  flower-piece,  dead 
game,  or  a  boar-hunt.  The  rest  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  was  of  the  same  age  and  fashion — a  bed 
like  the  third  Richard’s  war  couch,  marble 
consoles  supported  on  carved  brackets,  panels 
and  floors  of  oak  black  with  age,  and  the 
heavy  andiron — for  the  tongs  had  no  partner 
— reposing  within  the  capacious  chimney. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  proud  dimensions  of 
this  chamber  still  bestowed  an  air  of  dignity 
on  its  faded  ornaments.  The  traveller  swept 
it  over  with  a  hasty  glance,  and  then  looking 
down  on  his  own  shabby  and  soaked  attire, 
smiled  significantly. 

“  What  does  it  matter  ?”  said  his  guide, 
as  if  replying  to  an  observation.  “  My  garb 
must  have  told  you  that  I  am  no  exacter  of 
toilette  etiquette.” 

“  I  am  no  exacter  !”  repeated  the  traveller 
mentally,  while  he  considered  for  a  moment 
the  figure  before  him. 
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It  was  tall  and  spare,  the  eye  quick  and 
penetrating,  the  smile  frank,  the  accent 
educated  ;  a  careless  stoop  of  the  shoulders, 
and  a  pleasant  gibe  of  the  lip,  counteracted 
the  effect  of  a  naturally  aristocratical  bearing, 
which  was  further  softened  down  by  a  pecu¬ 
liar  friendliness  of  tone  and  manner. 

The  supposed  peasant  was  evidently  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  the  stranger,  while 
his  host  struck  a  flint  against  his  gun-lock 
and  lighted  a  candle  at  the  sparks,  would 
have  apologized ;  but  the  lord  of  the  castle, 
who  was  much  more  amused  than  offended, 
good-humouredly  set  him  right  with  himself. 

“  I  have  been,”  said  he,  “  a  courtier  in  my 
day,  a  traveller  too,  and  a  soldier;  but  I  have 
long  thrown  it  all  off, — trappings,  staff,  and 
arms,  and  have  taken,  with  altered  fortunes 
but  an  unbroken  stock  of  cheerfulness,  to  the 
forests  where  my  ancestors  hunted  the  wolf 
with  fine-mouthed  dogs,  trained  by  musical 
speech  and  cadenced  voices.  Ah,  in  those 
good  times,  even  Maine  and  Anjou  might 
have  envied  the  woodland  symphonies,  the 
sonorous  breathings  of  the  early  horns  to 
which  these  old  hills  echoed,  and  Burgundy, 
the  grape  whose  juice  sparkled  in  the  deep 
wine-cups  when  our  forefathers  pledged  each 
other  joyously,  ready  for  amity  or  strife  as 
events  turned,  gallant  warriors,  bold  hunters, 
or  ‘ preux  chevaliers/  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  ;  while  I  their  unworthy  descendant 
sow  corn  in  the  hunter’s  track,  plant  vines  in 
the  field  of  tournaments,  send  my  grain  to 
market,  turn  my  grapes  to  base  account, — in 
short  make  farming  my  employment,  and  the 
chase  my  recreation.  My  peasants  are  at¬ 
tached  to  my  garb ;  a  tree  of  liberty,  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  equality  would  be  less  effective;  my 
clod  shoes  and  coarse  garments  pass  for 
virtues  ;  according  to  their  mode  of  spelling 
signs,  there  is  both  heart  and  soul  in  them. 
Here,  I  am  1  le  bon  pere/  in  the  world,  the 
Count  de  Mortemain ;  but  I  visit  it  seldom 
now.  I  came  to  my  solitude  unwillingly ; 
but  I  would  not  quit  it  now  for  a  field-mar¬ 
shal’s  staff,  or  the  portfolio  of  a  prime- 
minister.  Some  of  my  family,  however,  are 
not  exactly  of  my  opinion.  When  you  have 
reposed  a  little,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  you  to  my  wife  and  sister  ;  in  half 
an  hour  we  shall  sup.”  And  then  with  a  few 
words  of  courtesy,  he  left  his  guest  to  turn  to 
the  best  account  he  could,  the  scanty  ward¬ 
robe  contained  in  his  light  knapsack. 

This  done,  the  traveller  looked  round  and, 
taking  at  once  to  his  gloomy  chamber, 
thought  within  himself  how  he  could  best 
coutrive  to  remain  alone  in  it  with  his  sad 
musings, — the  sole  society  congenial  to  his 
blighted  heart.  There  was  still  a  little  day¬ 
light  in  the  sky,  though  not  enough  to  pene¬ 
trate  lower  than  the  hill-tops  ;  but  a  faint 
mpon  was  rising  that  somewhat  helped  it, 
and  seemed  to  protract  its  stay  beyond  its 


natural  hour.  A  side  window,  at  which  lie 
stood  musingly,  opened  on  a  projection  of  the 
forest  that  rose  abruptly  before  it ;  and  his 
eye — ever  in  search  of  sombre  objects,  was  at 
once  arrested  by  the  dark  rocks  and  darker 

trees  that  waved  moaningly  over  them. 

*  *  *  ‘  *  * 

The  hoarse  growling  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees,  the  monotonous  sway  of  their  bleak 
branches,  the  coming  night,  the  darkness  of 
his  chamber,  were  all  fast  ministering  to  his 
wild  fancies,  when  suddenly  a  low  sound 
struck  upon  his  ear;  it  seemed  to  proceed 
from  a  door  which  he  had  not  before  observed, 
and  which  was  evidently  not  used  as  an  en¬ 
trance,  for  the  bolts  had  rusted  in  their 
sockets. 

He  drew  them  back  by  main  strength,  and 
found  that  it  opened  on  one  of  those  spacious 
galleries,  from  which  in  old-fashioned  houses 
the  staircase  usually  descends ;  it  was  vast, 
lofty,  and  arched  above.  The  door  which 
the  stranger  had  just  discovered  was  at  one 
extremity,  and  at  the  other  were  two  parallel 
staircases,  one  at  each  side,  leaving  a  wide 
space  fenced  with  a  marble  balustrade  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  thus  terminating  the  gal¬ 
lery.  Below,  these  staircases  united  in  one 
broad  flight,  and  received  light  from  a  gothic 
window  of  large  dimensions  in  front  of  the 
door. 

In  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  and  exactly 
opposite  to  the  door,  was  an  equestrian  statue 
of  a  knight  armed  from  top  to  toe,  the  vizor 
up  and  a  face  peering  from  under  it,  to  which 
the  preposterous  taste  of  a  barbarous  age  had 
given  colouring.  The  eyeballs  glared  sternly, 
with  that  false,  horrid  look  of  life  which  tells 
that  no  life  is  there;  the  right  arm  was  ex¬ 
tended,  the  face  blank,  the  posture  menacing. 
Hangings  of  tapestry,  darkly  storied,  covered 
the  walls  ;  and  the  dust  that  lay  upon  them, 
as  well  as  other  symptoms  of  neglect,  showed 
that  the  part  of  the  castle  to  which  the  double 
staircase  led,  was  uninhabited  ;  and  yet  from 
its  size  and  air  of  feudal  graudeur,  it  prob¬ 
ably  contained  the  principal  apartments. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  anything  more 
either  to  excite  or  gratify  curiosity,  and  the 
traveller  returned  to  his  chamber.  He  had 
scarcely  time  to  close  the  door  when  his  host 
appeared,  and  by  his  kind  and  cordial  manner 
checked  the  excuse  which  hung  upon  the  lip 
of  his  guest.  They  descended  together  to  the 
family  saloon,  and  the  new  inmate  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  members  of  the  domestic  circle. 

Supper  passed  off'  agreeably.  The  Count 
de  Mortemain,  who  had  changed  his  garb  for 
one  somewhat  more  suited  to  his  station, 
though  still  of  antique  cut  and  unassuming 
material,  did  the  honours  of  his  house  with 
infinite  urbanity ;  his  simple  and  peculiar 
manner  rather  set  off'  than  weakened  the 
effect  of  his  fine  sense  and  high  breeding, 
and  gave  a  pungency  to  the  tone  of  indulgent 
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philosophy  which  rail  through  his  conver¬ 
sation.  The  table  was  excellent,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  served, — country  meats  seasoned  with 
town  skill,  and  wines  of  home  growth  but 
rare  perfection.  Old-fashioned  servants  in 
old  fashioned  liveries  waited  on  the  guests, 
and  seemed  authorized  to  smile  at  the  happy 
hit,  or  careless  pleasantry ;  it  was  a  true 
family  banquet,  cordially  and  courteously 
presided,  and  cheerfully  enjoyed.  At  length 
the  visiters  (three  gentlemen  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood)  took  their  leave,  and  the  traveller, 
who  was  considered  for  that  night  as  one  of 
the  family,  alone  remained.  Suddenly  the 
bell  at  the  outward  gate  was  rung.  “  Strange  1” 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Mortemain,  turning 
pale,  “  this  is  the  third  night  that  some  one, 
who  never  waits  to  be  answered,  has  rung 
that  bell.” 

“  Third  and  last,”  said  the  count  cheer¬ 
fully.  “  To-morrow  I  shall  set  a  watch  to 
seize  and  intercept  the  delinquent,  whoever 
he  may  be  ;  and  if  he  does  not  pay  smartly 
for  his  frolic — ” 

[The  speaker  is  interrupted  by  the  family, 
who  then  retire.] 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.') 

€i)e  <&ati)erer. 

Brewing. — It  appears  from  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  paper  that  the  number  of  licensed 
brewers  in  England  is  2,099,  who  consume 
16,412,440  bushels  of  malt;  of  victuallers 
54,55 1,  of  whom  36,962  brew  their  own  beer, 
and  consume  9,521,797  bushels  of  malt. 
There  are  36,536  persons  licensed  to  sell 
beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  of  whom 
14,840  brew  their  own  beer,  and  consume 
3,702,417  bushels  of  malt;  and  of  the  4,118 
licensed  sellers  of  beer  not  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,  987  who  brew  their  own  beer  con¬ 
sume  218,616  bushels  of  malt.  In  Scotland, 
242  brewers  consume  988,800  bushels  of 
malt;  and  out  of  17>026  victuallers  there  are 
335  who  brew  their  own  beer,  and  consume 
140,380  bushels.  In  Ireland,  there  are  245 
brewers,  whose  consumption  of  malt  is 
1,829,587  bushels. —  Times. 

Vast  Trees. — The  Hobart  Town  Courier , 
after  quoting  the  vast  size  of  some  of  our 
most  celebrated  trees,  remarks,  u  How  small 
these  appear  when  compared  with  the  gigan¬ 
tic  gum-trees  of  the  forests  of  Van  Diemen’s 
land.  There  are  many  trees  on  the  borders 
of  Mount  Wellington,  not  three  miles  from 
Hobart  town,  from  150  to  200  feet  high. 

Chinese  Carving. — In  carving  wood  and 
ivory,  and  other  substances,  the  Chinese 
have  no  rivals.  We  cannot  approach  them 
in  their  ivory  workbaskets,  fans,  and  other 
articles  :  no  European  artist,  we  believe,  has 
ever  attempted  to  cut  out  from  one  solid  ball 
of  ivory  seven  or  eight  interior  ones,  each 


separate  from  the  rest,  and  as  beautifully 
carved  as  the  exterior  one.  These  are  all  cut 
by  means  of  the  several  circular  holes  that 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  bored  through  the 
solid  ball. — Quarterly  Review. 

The  Rival  Clubs. — In  the  little  town  of 
Maybole  there  are  no  less  than  two  clubs  in¬ 
stituted  in  honour  of  John  Knox,  and  as  both 
of  them  have  a  dinner  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  reformer’s  birth  day,  the  innkeepers  who 
furnish  the  usual  entertainments  are  some¬ 
times  at  a  loss  to  procure  the  necessary  sup¬ 
ply  of  vivers.  On  one  occasion,  the  whole 
stock  of  fish  belonging  to  Janet  M^ringle, 
an  old  woman  who  generally  supplied  the 
inns  with  that  delicacy,  was  bought  up  by  the 
caterer  for  one  of  the  dinners.  The  bargain 
was  no  sooner  struck,  than  the  landlord  of  the 
rival  house  made  his  appearance  for  a  supply 
of  the  same  article.  Janet  declared  she  was 
sold  out.  “  Sold  out  or  no,”  cried  Boniface, 
“  I  must  have  fish,  Janet ;  I  have  Knox’s 
dinner  to  provide  for,  and  I  can’t  do  without 
it.” — “  Dear  me  !”  cried  Janet,  “  a’  my  fish 
thegither  was  bought  for  Knox’s  dinner ; 
wha’s  this  Knox  that  needs  sae  monnie 
dinners  ?” — “  It  was  him,  if  ye  ken  him, 
that  took  the  roof  off  Cross  Reguel  Abbey.” 
— “  Cross  Reguel  Abbey  I”  exclaimed  the 
poor  woman  in  astonishment,  “  there  has  not 
been  a  roof  on  Cross  Reguel  since  I  ha’e 
mind  ;  he  maun  surely  be  an  unca  old  man  ! 
But  auld  or  no,”  quoth  Janet,  reverting  again 
to  business,  “  he  maun  be  an  awl'u’  body  for 
fish !” — Laird  of  Logan. 

Tea-pots  made  by  Steam.  —  Britannia 
metal  tea-pots  are  now  made  by  steam  :  the 
round  bodies  are  spun,  and  the  wooden  han¬ 
dles  and  knobs  are  cut  up  by  powerful  steam- 
engines.  A  good  workman  can  spin  twenty 
dozen  of  pot-bodies  in  a  day. 

Copper  Sheathing  for  Ships. — Some  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  metal  used  for  this  purpose 
may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  a  single  ship, 
the  Neptune  of  120  guns,  launched  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  in  1832,  was  cased  with  4,738  sheets 
of  copper,  weighing  altogether  17  tons  19  cwt. 
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(From  the  Metropolitan,  August,  1836.) 

“  We  cannot  but  give  our  tribute  of  commendation 
to  this,  the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  the  cheap 
weekly  publications.  Nothing  but  talent  could  have 
acquired  for  it  the  pre-emiuence  that  it  enjoys,  and 
attention  and  unfailing  ability  have  preserved  it  so 
long  in  its  proud  station.  •  *  We  have  always 

regarded  this  periodical  as  a  judicious  combination 
of  the  useful  with  the  agreeable ;  and  without  the 
scientific  pretensions  of  some  of  its  contemporaries, 
and  the  vapid  attempts  at  wit  of  others,  we  think  it 
to  contain  really  more  true  knowledge  than  the  one 
class,  and  much  more  sterling  humour  than  the 
other.” 
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143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House) ;  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen.  Agent  in  PARIS , 
G.  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  French,  English,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Library,  55,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin.  In 
FRANCFORT ,  CHARLES  JUGEL. 
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STATUE  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 
This  superb  group,  which  has  so  long  em¬ 
ployed  the  talents  of  Mr.  Matthew  Cotes 
Wyatt,  the  artist,  was  opened  to  the  public 
on  Wednesday,  August  3rd.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  in  Pall  Mall  East  and 
Cockspur-street.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  Waterloo-place, 
but  it  was  not  considered  proper  that  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  York,  (on  the  column,) 
should  have  the  back  turned  towards  the 
statue  of  his  father,  and  the  situation  first 
chosen  was,  consequently,  abandoned.  The 
spot  it  now  occupies  was  then  selected,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  erect  the  statue 
on  the  4th  of  June  last,  the  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  of  the  venerable  monarch. 
These  preparations  were,  however,  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Williams, 
of  the  firm  of  Ransom  and  Co.,  the  bankers, 
who  considered  that  an  injury  would  be  done 
to  his  premises  by  the  proposed  erection  in 
the  place  chosen,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
obtained  an  injunction  which  was  not  re¬ 
moved  until  after  considerable  delay  and 
difficulty  in  a  court  of  equity. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
statue  was  performed  by  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  proxy  for 
his  Majesty.  It  consisted  merely  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  curtains  which  concealed 
the  group,  and  an  address  delivered  by  Sir 
Frederick  Trench,  as  one  of  the  Committee 
under  whose  superintendance  the  memorial 
has  been  raised.  As  this  address  embodies 
the  history  of  the  statue,  we  quote  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  from  the  Times  report : — 

“  Soon  after  the  death  of  George  III.,  Mr. 
Wyatt  proposed  to  form  a  monumental  tro¬ 
phy,  representing  his  Majesty  in  a  triumphal 
car,  drawn  by  four  horses.  A  very  beautiful 
sketch  was  submitted  to  the  public,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  solicited ;  but,  from  want  of 
adequate  means,  and  from  a  combination  of 
adverse  circumstances,  the  artist  was  obliged 
to  abandon  this  magnificent  project.  In 
November,  1832,  a  committee  of  subscribers 
was  appointed,  and,  on  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  decided  on 
employing  Mr.  Wyatt  to  make  an  equestrian 
statue.  The  means  at  their  disposal  amount¬ 
ed,  in  subscriptions  paid  and  interest,  only  to 
3,100/.  The  committee  were  aware  how  in¬ 
adequate  such  a  sum  was  to  remunerate  an 
artist  for  such  a  work;  and  though  they 
agreed  among  themselves  to  guarantee  to 
Mr.  Wyatt  a  sum  of  4,000/.,  yet  they  felt 
that,  in  truth,  this  sum  was  scarcely  equal  to 
the  necessary  expenditure  attending  such  a 
work,  and  left  nothing  at  all  in  the  shape  of 
pecuniary  compensation  to  the  artist.  In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  am  informed, 
that  Sir  Francis  Chantry  received  8,000/.  for 
the  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  a  work  pre¬ 


cisely  of  the  same  size  as  that  we  now  see 
before  us.  The  equestrian  statue  of  George 
IV.  cost  9,000/. ;  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  Waterloo-place,  7,000/.  I  have 
heard  that  the  equestrian  statue  at  the  end  of 
the  long  walk  at  Windsor  cost  30,000/.,  and 
that  the  bronze  figure  in  the  Park,  at  Hyde- 
Park  Corner,  cost  as  much.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  accurately  informed,  but,  from 
what  I  have  stated,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
artist  could  not  look  for  a  pecuniary  recom¬ 
pense.  But  still  he  did  not  decline  the 
work ;  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
the  subscribers,  the  admiration  of  the  public; 
and,  above  all,  in  executing  this  glorious  but 
unprofitable  work,  he  felt  that  he  was  dis¬ 
charging  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  beloved 
patron  and  benefactor.  Mr.  Wyatt  engaged 
to  complete  his  work  so  that  it  might  be 
erected  on  the  4th  of  June,  1836,  and  he 
laboured  night  and  day  to  the  great  injury  of 
his  health,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
engagement ;  but  in  February  of  the  present 
year,  a  disaster  occurred  which  almost  blight¬ 
ed  his  hopes,  and  entailed  upon  him  not  only 
a  heavy,  pecuniary  loss,  but  incredible  labour 
and  fatigue.  The  mischief  was  not  acci¬ 
dental — it  could  not  be  accidental.  From 
my  own  observation,  I  could  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce  this  opinion ;  but  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  most  scientific  men 
of  the  country.  Still,  Mr.  Wyatt’s  zeal,  and 
energy,  and  enthusiasm,  overcame  all  obsta¬ 
cles,  and  the  statue  was  ready  for  erection  on 
the  4th  of  June.” 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  then  explained  the 
obstruction  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and 
concluded  his  eloquent  address  by  observing: 
“  Contemplation  of  the  statue  before  us  will 
touch  the  heart  of  every  true  Briton  as  it  now 
affects  mine.  It  will  immortalize  the  artist 
who  has  executed  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove 
as  imperishable  as  the  recollection  of  the 
virtues  it  is  intended  to  record.” 

As  a  work  of  art,  this  magnificent  group  is 
of  high  merit.  It  is  a  faithful  representa¬ 
tion  of  George  the  Third,  mounted  upon  his 
favourite  charger,  which  is  very  finely  mo¬ 
delled.  The  King  looks  down  Pall  Mall 
towards  St.  James’s,  and  holds  in  his  hand 
a  cocked  hat.  The  material  of  the  statue  is 
the  finest  bronze,  varnished  to  resist  the 
effects  of  the  weather.  It  is  placed  upon  a 
base  of  Portland  stone,  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  to  bear  the  following  inscription : — 

“  To  liis  most  excellent  Majesty  George  the  Third, 

King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Defender 

of  the  Faith. 

“A  monarch  who  was  the  safeguard  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  without  the  honours  of  a  saint ;  and  the  con¬ 
queror  of  half  the  globe,  without  the  fame  of  a  hero  ; 
who  reigned  amidst  the  wreck  of  empires,  yet  died  in 
the  love  of  his  people,  when  peace  was  established 
throughout  his  wide  dominions,  when  the  literature 
and  the  commerce  of  his  country  pervaded  the  world, 
when  British  valour  was  without  a  rival,  and  the 
British  charcter  without  a  stain.” 
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The  death  of  william  iujfus. 

What  scenes  awaked  by  Memory's  wand 
Amid  my  visions  start ! 

The  bright,  the  beautiful,  and  grand. 

Like  spectral  forms  of  fairy  land. 

Entrance  my  thoughtful  heart. 

I  hear  the  woods  of  autumn  ring. 

As  the  shaft  flies  on  its  feathery  wing. 

And  the  trumpet’s  cadence  dies ; 

While  gallant  chiefs  and  ladies  gay 
Through  fertile  vales  pursue  their  way 
Before  my  startled  eyes ! 

The  Norman’s  foot  is  on  the  soil,  the  Norman’s 
sceptred  hand 

Extends  its  proud,  oppressive  sway  o’er  England’s 
conquer’d  land ; 

And  since  the  Saxon  lost  his  throne  on  Hastings’ 
fatal  plain. 

The  widow’d  heart  of  Liberty  has  mourn’d  above  the 
slain. 

But,  hark  !  a  sound  is  on  the  breeze,  a  joyful  echo 
rings. 

And  the  pulse-like  throb  of  ecstasy  within  the  bosom 
springs  ; 

For  they  who  in  the  battle-front  their  Saxou  foes 
withstood. 

With  William  Rufus  lead  to-day  the  chase  through 
Boldrewood. 

The  stag  forsakes  his  secret  nook,  the  fox  his  gloomy 
cave. 

To  fall  a  prey  beneath  the  shaft  commission’d  by 
the  brave ; 

And  through  the  air  the  arrow  flies  from  the  bow’s 
elastic  spring. 

But  seeks  with  an  uuerring  aim  the  breast  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  king. 

lie  fell — the  royal  hunter  fell  ft'om'olY  his  foaming 
steed ; 

Alas  !  no  gentle  forms  were  near  to  see  the  monarch 
bleed  ; 

No  pitying  tears  were  mingled  with  his  bosom's 
purple  tide. 

But  ’mid  the  forest  solitudes  unknown,  unwept,  he 
died. 

He  died — oh  !  not  as  heroes  die,  where  sword  strikes 
lire  with  spear; 

And  the  trumpet’s  note  of  victory  is  welcome  to  the 
ear ; 

His  bier,  it  was  the  grassy  turf;  his  canopy,  the 
sky ; 

And  with  a  plaintive,  dirge-like  tone  the  streamlet 
glided  by. 

No  monks  did  o’er  his  lonely  tomb  their  misereres 
sing, 

Or  wail  in  melancholy  strains  most  suited  to  a  king  ; 

Because  his  Noiman  sire  oppress’d  the  generous  and 
the  good. 

And  from  them  wrung  their  lands  to  form  the  fatal 
Boldrewood.  G.  R.  C. 


NOTES  ON  LOST  ARTS. 

By  M.  L.  B. 

It  is  certain  that  the  dim,  the  vague,  and  the 
densely  shadowed  Past,  possessed  some  arts 
which  have  either  descended  to  us  as  the 
mere  shadows  of  what  they  were,  or  are  en¬ 
tirely  lost.  A  few  notings  upon  these,  thrown 
together  at  random,  and  at  various  times,  we 
intend  to  offer  in  this  paper,  and  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  amusing  subject  pursued  by 
abler  hands. 

Archery ,  as  a  military  art,  is,  in  Great 
Britain,  decidedly  lost.  The  introduction  of 
cannon  and  lighter  fire-arms,  caused  the 
disuse  of  the  bow  in  the  battle-field  ;  but  a 
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well-written  article  in  the  United  Service 
Journal,  some  time  since,  strongly  advocates 
its  re-introduction,  as  an  effective  war-engine 
even  now. 

Brewing. —  We  have  hesitated;  but,  at 
length,  certain  weighty  testimonies  have  in¬ 
duced  us  to  add  brewing  to  our  list  of  arts 
decayed.  Beer  is  still  in  vogue  as  a  national 
beverage,  in  spite  of  tea,  and  coffee,  and 
water-drinking  societies ;  but  beer  neither 
keeps  in  the  cellars  of  the  rich,  nor  invigo¬ 
rates  the  poor  man  as  once  it  did  ;  the  art  of 
brewing  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  already 
lost;  and  competent  judges  assert  that  the 
art  of  brewing  ale,  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  be  likewise  gone  past  recall.  A 
very  intelligent  gentleman,  who  seemed  to 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
lately  told  us,  that  the  now  most  approved 
porter  was  a  chemical  composition,  in  which 
malt  and  hops  had  the  least  possible  share ; 
that  the  veritable  art  of  porter-brewing  was 
lost ;  and  that,  in  all  probability,  were  it  now 
recovered,  so  vitiated  and  misled  had  been 
public  taste,  by  constant  experiments  upon  it, 
that  porter  made  according  to  the  original 
receipts,  would  neither  be  relished  nor  drunk. 

The  Greek  Fire  —  was  invented  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  with  whom  its 
composition  for  some  centuries  remained  a 
profound  secret ;  but  subsequently  it  was  used 
not  only  by  the  Christians  of  all  nations  in 
the  Holy  Land,  but  also  by  the  Turks.  It 
was  liquid,  and  thought  to  have  been  a  com¬ 
position  of  sulphur  and  mineral  pitches,  had 
a  pungent,  disagreeable  smell,  burnt  with  a 
livid  flame,  and  so  intense  a  heat  that  it  con¬ 
sumed  even  stones  and  metals  ;  and  yet  it  is 
asserted  to  have  been  kept  in  vials  and  vases. 
It  penetrated  armour,  and  peeled  the  flesh 
from  the  warrior’s  bones  with  exquisite  tor¬ 
ture.  It  burnt  in  water  with  unabated  vio¬ 
lence,  but  might  be  extinguished  by  sand 
and  vinegar.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that 
in  our  days  of  advanced  chemical  science, 
the  lost  art  of  preparing  the  Greek  Fiie  might 
be  easily  recovered,  if  necessary ;  but  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  has  put  us  in  pos¬ 
session  of  missiles  even  more  effective  and 
destructive. 

The  Greek  Modes. — Modern  music  knows 
but  two  modes,  the  major  and  the  minor; 
the  Greek  boasted  of  seven  : — but  what  were 
they  P  This  query  has  puzzled  the  most 
learned ;  and  after  many  elaborate  yet  vain 
discussions  respecting  these  lost  modes,  (more 
confounding  to  the  intellect  of  musicians 
than  the  lost  Pleiad  to  the  speculations  of 
astronomers,) — what,  if  there  should  have 
been  a  misconception  of  the  term,  translated 
mode,  and  which  also  means  style,  fashion  ; 
and  what,  if  we  moderns,  in  our  varied  kinds 
of  music,  the  simple  and  complex,  the  florid 
and  severe,  the  solemn,  the  tender,  and  the 
sad,  the  grave,  and  the  gay,  absolutely  possess 
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without  knowing  it — the  lost  Greek  modes  P 
It  may  be  even  so. 

Corinthian  Brass. — The  art  of  founding 
this  celebrated  metal,  of  which  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  history, — of  which  one  of 
the  principal  gates  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  formed,  and  whose  value  was  beyond 
that  of  gold,  is  lost  to  the  moderns.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  composed  of  many 
metals  ;  but,  when  Corinth  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  consul  Mumrnius,  b.  c.  145,  sacked, 
and  burned,  (the  whole  city  continuing  in 
flames  for  several  days,)  “  the  Corinthian 
Brass,”  says  Rollin,  “  became  more  famous 
than  ever,  though  it  had  been  in  reputation 
long  before.”  It  was  asserted  that  “  the 
gold,  silver,  and  brass  which  was  melted,  and 
ran  together  in  this  conflagration,  formed  a 
new  and  precious  metal.” 

Transmutation. —  Though  the  alchemists’ 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  transmuting  by 
chemical  agents,  certain  metals  subjected  to 
their  action  into  pure  and  native  gold,  be  but 
a  fallacy — a  vain  and  idle  dream  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  singular  instances 
are  upon  record  of  the  apparently  imme¬ 
diate  transformation  into  gold,  of  certain 
small,  metallic  bars,  submitted  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  fluxes,  with  the  composition  of  which 
we  are  unacquainted.  Far  are  we  from  assert¬ 
ing  that  gold,  as  the  alchemists  hoped  to 
make  it,  has  actually  been  made ;  or  even 
thus,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  insure  the  too 
credulous,  or  too  designing  experimentalists 
from  ruin  ;  but  we  need  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
while  such  accounts  disclose  to  us  the  won¬ 
ders  and  miracles  of  science,  that  to  modern 
chemists  is  lost  the  art  of  instantaneously 
changing  a  metal  into  seeming  gold,  which, 
far  from  being  merely  gilt,  has,  when  cut, 
appeared  of  a  like  substance  throughout ; 
and  which,  when  assayed  by  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers,  has  been  pronounced,  bond  fide, 
gold. 

Everlasting  Lamps. —  These  lamps,  (of 
which  many  consider  the  accounts  altogether 
apocryphal,)  are  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  with  inconsumable  asbestos  wicks  ; 
but  the  composition  employed  to  feed  them 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  surmise ;  because 
naphtha,  which  it  is  said  to  have  been,  as  well 
as  every  other  oleaginous  substance,  would 
consume,  if  the  lamp-wicks  did  not,  and  be 
converted  by  sublimation  into  soot.  The 
secret  then,  of  making  everlasting  lamps  is 
utterly  lost  to  us,  if,  indeed,  it  were  known 
to  the  ancients  ;  and  they  were  so  jealous  of 
affording  any  light  upon  the  subject  to  future 
ages,  that  these  illuminators,  used  only  in 
sepulchres,  were  so  contrived,  that  bricked  up 
therein,  they  might  and  could  burn  for  ever; 
but  either  went  out  immediately  upon  the 
admission  of  the  external  air,  or  were,  by 
mechanical  contrivances  instantly  extin¬ 
guished  ;  thus  disappointing  the  curiosity  or 


cupidity  of  invaders  of  the  tomb.  Rosi- 
crucius,  the  mystic,  alchemist,  and  philo¬ 
sopher,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  secret 
of  the  composition  of  these  ancient  lamps  ; 
and  the  story  concerning  his  sepulchre  will 
be  found  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Spec- 
tutor. 

Damascus  Blades.  — u  The  fabrication  of 
these  celebrated  sabres,  if  ever  it  existed  in 
Damascus,  is  completely  lost  and  forgotton  ; 
none  are  produced  now  but  of  the  commonest 
temper ; — (is  not  this  also  the  case  with  the 
equally  celebrated  Spanish  blades  P)  —  and 
one  only  meets  with  old  weapons,  good  for 
little,  at  the  armourers’  shops.  M.  de  La¬ 
martine  in  vain  sought  for  a  sabre  or  poniard 
of  the  ancient,  valued  temper.  Such  sabres 
are,  however,  occasionally  brought  from  Kho- 
rassan,  a  province  of  Persia ;  but  even  there 
they  are  no  longer  fabricated.  A  certain 
number  exists,  which  pass  from  owner  to 
owner  like  precious  relics,  and  are  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value.  The  blade  of  one  which  was 
presented  to  M.  de  Lamartine,  cost  the 
Pasha  5,000  piastres,  about  63/.  The  Turks 
and  Arabs,  who  estimate  these  blades  more 
highly  than  diamonds,  would  give  all  they 
had  in  the  world  for  such  a  weapon.” — See 
Mirror,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  272. 

Vitrified  Forts. —  Certain  defences,  well 
known  to  tourists  in  Scotland  by  the  term 
forts,  though  little  better,  as  they  now  stand, 
than  bare,  rude  remnants  of  walls,  or  dilapi¬ 
dated  breastworks,  are  objects  of  curiosity 
because  vitrified,  and  in  this  state  so  super- 
naturally  hardened  that  they  resist  the  action 
of  iron  tools  upon  them.  They  are  of  date¬ 
less  antiquity  ;  and  if  produced  by  art,  exceed, 
as  impenetrable  bulwarks,  all  modern  erec¬ 
tions  of  the  kind.  The  same  phenomenon 
occurs  in  the  Birs  Nimrod,  (Tower  of  Babel ;) 
and  those  who  have  visited  the  site  of  ancient 
Babylon,  and  the  ruins  of  Babel,  concur  in 
describing  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  built,  as 
so  cemented  together  and  hardened  by  vitri¬ 
fication,  that  it  is  impossible  to  detach  one 
from  another  by  tools  of  the  sharpest  and 
firmest  temper.  These  travellers  are  not 
agreed  as  to  whether  design  or  accident  has 
occasioned  this  impenetrable  induration. 

Roman  Malleable  Glass. — The  antiquity 
of  glass  is  very  great,  since  a  kiln  of  bricks 
cannot  be  burnt,  nor  a  batch  of  pottery  ware 
made  without  the  clay  of  each  undergoing 
some  degree  of  vitrification.  The  art  of 
working  and  purifying  it  is  not,  however,  of 
very  high  antiquity.  The  first  mention  of 
glass  made  amongst  the  Romans,  occurs  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  Pliny  relates 
that  an  artist  had  his  house  demolished  for 
making  glass  malleable,  or  rather  flexible ; 
Petronius  Arbiter  states  that  the  emperor 
ordered  the  artist  to  be  beheaded  for  his  in¬ 
vention,  which,  no  doubt,  perished  with  him. 
That  it  was  a  very  uncommon  one,  we  may 
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infer  from  Aristotle,  who  having  two  problems 
upon  glass — the  first,  why  we  see  through 
it  ? — and  the  second,  why  it  cannot  bear 
beating  P — the  substance  itself  must  then 
have  been  much  the  same  in  appearance  and 
quality  as  it  is  with  us.  Now,  if  glass  were 
ever  really  made  malleable,  the  art  is  certainly 
lost;  but  if  simply  tiexde,  our  modem  inge¬ 
nious  exhibiters  of  glass-blowing  and  glass¬ 
working,  would  shortly  be  minus  of  their 
heads  under  the  sway  of  another  Tiberius. 

Pigments. — The  art  of  preparing  colours, 
rich,  vivid,  and  enduring  as  those  of  ancient 
times,  is  generally  considered  lost ;  see  those 
exhibited  in  the  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt, 
and  in  illuminated  MSS. ;  of  which,  several 
oriental  works,  preserved  in  our  national 
libraries,  bear  a  long,  long  prior  date  to  the 
most  beautiful  and  adorned  monkish  missals, 
&c.  We  have  gained  immeasurably  over  the 
ancients  in  drawing,  perspective,  and  other 
artistical  adjuncts,  but  must  cede  to  them 
the  pre  eminence  in  the  richness  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  pigments  they  employed. 

Venice  Glasses.  —  We  read  of  drinking 
glasses  manufactured  at  Venice,  which  had 
the  property  of  exploding  upon  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  poisoned  liquid  into  them.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  has  availed  herself  of  the  opinion  in 
Udolpho  ;  and  Byron  thus  adverts  to  it  in 
The  Two  Foscari,  act  v.,  scene  1. — 

Doge. — I  feel  athirst ;  will  no  one  bring  me  here 
A  cup  of  water  ? 

•  •  *  • 

I  take  yours,  Loredano,  from  the  hand 
Most  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

Lor. — Why  so  ? 

Doge. — ’Tis  said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
Such  pure  autipathy  to  poisons,  as 
To  burst  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it. 

Lor. — Well,  sir? 

Doge. — Then  it  is  false,  or  you  are  true; 

For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither  :  ’tis 
An  idle  legend. 

Decidedly,  the  art  of  making  such  glasses, 
if  ever  they  were  made,  is  now  amongst  the 
things  which  be  forgotten. 

{To  be  continued .) 
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MARRIAGES  OF  THE  GUICHOLA  INDIANS.* 

In  complexion,  features,  hair,  and  eyes,  (says 
Captain  Lyon,)  I  could  trace  a  very  great  re¬ 
semblance  between  these  Indians  and  the 
Esquimaux ;  who  are,  however,  somewhat 
shorter,  and  more  corpulent.  They  are  said 
to  be  a  very  peaceable,  inoffensive  race,  when 
sober  ;  but  quite  outrageous  in  their  drunken 
fits,  when  their  quarrels  are  very  sanguinary. 
Their  marriages  are  conducted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  manner: — It  is  the  custom  for  a 
man  to  take  his  intended  wife  on  trial ;  and 
if,  after  an  indefinite  time,  he  takes  a  liking 
to  her,  they  are  then  married  by  a  priest  or 

#  Around  Bolanos,  South  America. 


friar,  who  once  a-year  goes  round  to  perform 
this  ceremony,  and  to  christen,  perhaps,  the 
offspring  of  half  the  newly  married  couples. 
Should  the  female  not  give  satisfaction,  she 
may  be  returned  to  her  parents  ;  and  the  wo¬ 
men  who  have  been  thus  discarded,  are  gene¬ 
rally  taken  again  on  trial,  and  ultimately 
married.  W.  G.  C. 


MARRIAGES  IN  CAUBUL.  ' 

The  following  singular  custom  of  women 
choosing  their  husbands  prevails  among  the 
Vizerees,  a  powerful  tribe,  occupying  an  ex¬ 
tensive  district  in  Caubul,  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  between  Persia  and  India:— when  a 
woman  is  pleased  with  a  man,  (says  the  Hon. 
Mr.  M.  Elphinstone,)  she  sends  the  drummer 
of  the  camp  to  pin  a  handkerchief  to  his  cap, 
with  a  pin  which  she  has  used  to  fasten  her 
hair.  The  drummer,  having  watched  an  op¬ 
portunity,  does  this  in  public,  at  the  same 
time  naming  the  woman,  whom  the  man  is 
obliged  to  marry  immediately,  if  he  can  pay 
her  price  to  her  father.  W.  G.  C. 


A  TAHITIAN  EXCHANGE. 

During  our  residence  at  Otaheite,  (says  a 
recent  traveller,)  a  man  of  low  rank,  sent  a 
great,  black  hog  through  the  district,  with  an 
intimation  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that 
he  wanted  thirty-six  fathoms  of  cloth.  The 
carcass  was  carried  from  house  to  house,  but 
no  one  would  receive  it,  nor  could  any  com¬ 
pany  of  neighbours  be  persuaded  to  take  it ; 
the  practice  being,  in  such  a  case,  that  those 
who  taste  of  the  flesh,  are  bound  to  do  their 
portion  of  the  work,  or  furnish  their  quota  of 
the  commodity  required.  Being  unable  to 
dispose  of  it  among  his  neighbours,  he  for¬ 
warded  it  to  the  king,  who  not  being  at 
home,  the  queen  received  it,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  cooked.  A  number  of  women  who  had 
themselves  rejected  the  overture,  hearing  that 
the  queen  had  accepted  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  knowing  that  she  must  manufacture  the 
whole  quantity  of  cloth  with  her  own  hands, 
unless  voluntary  assistance  were  given, 
aroha'd  her ,  that  is,  had  compassion  on  her. 
This  was  accomplished  by  their  going  to  her 
and  partaking  of  the  dressed  hog;  after 
which,  each  of  them  made  a  portion  of  the 
quantity  demanded,  which  was  soon  com¬ 
pleted,  and  sent  to  the  poor  man’s  house. 

W.  G.  C. 


BURMESE  EDUCATION. 

The  Burmans  are,  generally,  better  educated 
than  any  people  of  the  East.  This  (says  Mr. 
Crawford,)  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  institution 
of  monasteries,  and  the  instruction  of  youth 
by  the  priests,  being  considered  a  kind  of  re¬ 
ligious  duty.  Boys  begin  to  go  to  school 
from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  monas¬ 
teries  being  the  only  schools,  and  the  priests, 
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generally,  the  only  teachers,  education  is  en¬ 
tirely  eleemosynary ;  the  children  even  live  at 
the  Kyaongs,  the  parents  only  making  occa¬ 
sional  presents  to  the  priests.  The  children, 
in  return  for  their  education,  serve  their  tutors 
in  a  menial  capacity  ;  which  is  considered  no 
discredit,  whatever  may  be  their  rank.  They 
are  instructed  for  about  six  hours  in  the  day. 
Education  consists  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  four  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  The 
nuns,  or  priestesses,  instruct  girls  in  reading ; 
hut  few  females  are  taught  to  write  :  even 
reading  is  not  general  among  them.  The 
following  account  of  the  state  of  education 
among  these  people,  is  given  by  Mr.  Jud- 
son  : — scholars  are  considered  capable  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  when  they  are  able  to  repeat 
and  copy  the  Then-pong-kyi,  or  spelling- 
book,  and  the  Men-ga-la-thock,  or  moral  les¬ 
sons.  Their  arithmetical  knowledge  is  al¬ 
most  confined  to  the  multiplication  table. 
Those  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  learned, 
advance  from  the  elements  of  knowledge  to 
the  study  of  Baden ,  or  astrology,  and  that  of 
the  Pali  language,  which  is  studied  in  the 
Thaddu-kyau,  or  grammar,  in  eight  divisions, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  Budd’hist  Scrip¬ 
tures.  W.  G.  C. 


SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS  OF  MALAYALA. 

There  are,  (says  a  recent  traveller,)  fifty- 
seven  churches  of  these  Christians ;  the  con¬ 
gregations  belonging  to  which  is  reckoned  at 
70,000  persons,  who  consider  themselves  the 
true  descendants  of  the  flock  established  by 
St.  Thomas.  From  the  effects  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  formerly  among  them  by  the 
papal  see,  their  rites  and  ceremonies  have  an 
analogy,  in  many  points,  to  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  :  they  acknowledge 
the  seven  sacraments  ;  make  use  of  oil ;  prac¬ 
tise  auricular  confession  ;  and  say  masses  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The 
number  of  churches  of  the  Syro-Roman  com¬ 
munion  is  ninety-seven,  having  congregations 
to  the  extent  of  90,000  persons,  besides  con¬ 
verts  from  other  tribes.  W.  G.  C. 


CURIOUS  MUNICIPAL  CHARTER. 

By  an  old  charter  of  Folkstone,  called  the 
Custumal,  if  any  person  refused  to  serve  the 
office  of  mayor  when  duly  elected,  the  free¬ 
men  were  at  liberty  to  pull  his  house  down. 

W.  G.  C. 


THE  HYDRIOTES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Greece, 
is  the  small  island  of  Hydra,  which  lies  off' 
the  cliff  promontory  of  Argolis,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  Nauplia. 
This  barren  rock,  unsheltered  by  a  single 
tree,  (says  a  modern  traveller,)  was  fixed 
upon,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
by  a  number  of  refugees  from  the  Continent, 


as  a  place  where  they  coidd  hope  to  establish 
their  humble  navy,  and  prosecute  their  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises,  undisturbed  by  the  op¬ 
pressions  and  vexations  to  which  they  were 
constantly  subjected  on  the  main  land.  As 
their  projects  succeeded  and  their  wealth 
increased,  the  Hydriotes  were  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  immunity  from  any  Turkish  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  partly  from  this  unusual  degree  of 
freedom,  and  still  more  from  their  skill  and 
hardihood,  they  rapidly  advanced  both  in 
property  and  population  :  and  in  a  short 
time  after  their  first  establishment,  they  had 
engrossed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Hydriotes 
form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen.  They  dress  somewhat  differently, 
never  carry  arms,  and  the  expression  of  their 
countenance  is  more  manly,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  benignant  than  that  of  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  Continental  Greeks.  They  are 
remarkably  clean  in  their  dress  and  in  their 
persons,  as  well  as  in  their  habitations,  which 
are  usually  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious, 
the  courtyards  being  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  the  floors  often  carpeted.  The 
contrast,  in  these  particulars,  with  the  rest  of 
Greece,  is  truly  striking.  W.  G.  C. 


AFRICAN  WARFARE. 

( From  the  MS.  Journal  of  a  Mariner. ) 
About  twenty  miles  from  Acra,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  there  is  an  extensive  plain  called 
Dedoua,  with  numerous  bushes  scattered  over 
it.  Here  it  was  that  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
1826,  between  the  Acra  tribes,  aided  by  the 
African  corps,  and  the  Ashantees,  command¬ 
ed  by  their  monarch,  which  lasted  eight 
hours,  and  was  finished  by  both  parties 
throwing  away  their  guns,  and.  falling  to  it 
with  their  knives.  One  of  our  allies,  deter¬ 
mined  to  capture,  or  kill,  the  Ashantee  king, 
rushed  upon  him,  and  twice  plunged  his 
knife  into  his  body ;  but,  at  this  moment, 
receiving  a  bullet  in  his  head,  he  was  fain  to 
bite  the  dust ;  and  the  king  escaped.  Many 
of  the  women,  especially  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  displayed  considerable  courage,  no 
small  number  being  killed  while  fighting 
most  gallantly.  During  the  battle,  the  Afri¬ 
cans  practised  the  greatest  barbarities  upon 
each  other,  the  slayer  not  being  contented 
with  depriving  the  slain  of  their  heads,  but 
cutting  their  bodies  in  pieces  ;  and  one  Acra 
man  was  observed  with  eleven  corpses  around 
him,  which  he  was  decollating  with  the 
utmost  sang  /raid.  The  accounts  of  the 
forces  engaged  were  so  various,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  which  among  them  is 
the  most  correct :  the  number  of  the  enemy 
is  supposed  to  have  been  from  12,0.00  to 
15,000,  and  of  our  allies  to  about  10,000. 
Of  the  former,  5,000  were  said  to  have  been 
killed,  and  1,500  taken  ;  while  our  sable 
warriors  had  800  killed,  and  1,200  wounded. 
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The  Queen  of  Akim,  a  brave  little  virago 
who  wore  a  necklace  of  musket  bullets,  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  enemy,  resolved 
to  avenge  upon  them  the  destruction  of  her 
capital,  which  they  had  burnt. 

I  saw  a  great  number  of  skulls,  jawbones, 
&c.,  of  which  the  first  were  affixed  to  the 
war-drums,  and  the  second  to  other  musical 
instruments  of  the  conquerors ;  the  teeth 
being  extracted  were  strung  as  bracelets,  the 
owners  considering  these  a  protection  against 
wild  beasts  and  sharks.  Amongst  the  curio¬ 
sities  found  upon  the  field  were  the  Ashantee 
king’s  pipe,  and  a  beautiful  zone,  or  belt 
worn  by  one  of  his  queens,  both  of  pure 
gold  ;  a  bracelet  of  the  same  metal  weighing 
13 £  ounces,  and  worth  604,  &c.,&c.  Through¬ 
out  the  encounter,  the  king  frequently  scat¬ 
tered  gold-dust  over  the  field  of  battle,  hoping 
thereby  to  propitiate  his  deities.  The  Acra 
country  abounds  in  hyenas — what  a  feast  they 
must  have  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  the 
pugnacious  disputants  who  threw  away  their 
lives  at  Dedoua! 


flatuvalfet. 

THE  SHARK. 

( From  the  MS.  Journal  of  a  Mariner .) 

On  our  voyage  from  Australia,  we  caught  a 
singular  species  of  shark,  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  five  in  girth,  with  a  long  snout,  and  four 
rows  of  most  formidable  teeth  ;  the  gullet  was 
entirely  empty,  which  I  have  always  found  to 
be  the  case,  with  one  exception,  where  it  con¬ 
tained  some  quids  of  tobacco  thrown  over¬ 
board  by  our  people.  Adhering  to  the  back 
were  several  sucker-fish,  but  no  pilot-fish  were 
observed.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  the  shark 
is  obliged  to  turn  upon  its  back  in  order  to 
seize  an  object,  as  it  merely  inclines  a  little 
on  one  side ;  and  the  opinion  that  this  is  the 
only  monster  of  the  deep  accompanied  by 
pilot-fish  is  equally  erroneous,  as  I  once  saw 
a  sun-fish,  (a  species  of  ray,  sometimes  18  feet 
long  and  14  wide,)  attended  by  sixteen  of 
them.  Landsmen  must  be  greatly  amused  at 
the  intense  delight  manifested  by  sailors, 
when  they  have  hooked  a  sea  lawyer,  as  they 
term  the  shark;  every  person,  from  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  the  cabin-boy,  evincing  the  utmost 
eagerness  in  preventing  its  escape ;  but  the 
uproar  on  board,  and  the  splashing  of  the 
finny  monster  alongside,  are  sometimes  apt 
to  alarm,  for  the  moment,  those  persons  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  such  riotous  sport,  as 
until  they  have  discovered  the  cause  and 
nature  of  the  unusual  turmoil,  they  are  led  to 
fancy  something  more  serious  is  the  matter. 
On  one  occasion,  I  witnessed  the  capture  of  a 
large  shark  ;  of  which,  while  one  portion  was 
undergoing  the  culinary  operation,  the  tail 
part  was  quivering,  and  showing  a  still  con¬ 
siderable  muscular  power,  on  deck  ;  but  many 


fish  retain  this  apparent  vitality  after  they 
have  been  cut  in  two,  a  cod  having  once  quite 
startled  me  by  raising  its  tail  after  the  en- 
tr  ils  had  been  removed.  Travellers,  how¬ 
ever,  often  see  strange  sights,  and  this  of  liv¬ 
ing  dead  fish  is  one  of  them.  I  have  eaten 
of  most  of  the  fish  generally  met  with  at  sea ; 
such  as  the  whale,  porpoise,  shark,  bonita, 
baracouta,  albacore,  dolphin,  and  one  or  two 
others ;  but  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  them 
as  an  article  of  diet.  The  flesh  of  the  two 
first  resembles  coarse  beef;  that  of  the  shark 
is  absolutely  abominable,  nor  would  aught 
save  extreme  hunger  induce  me  to  taste  of  it 
again ;  the  others  are  tolerable,  the  last,  when 
of  small  size,  being  the  best  flavoured ;  but 
they  are  at  times  in  the  highest  degree  un¬ 
wholesome,  and  I  twice  saw  dreadful  effects 
arise  from  eating  them,  those  persons  who 
had  taken  even  a  small  quantity,  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  most  violent  cholera  and  vomiting, 
which  lasted  many  hours,  and  well  nigh  ter¬ 
minated  in  death.  The  whale,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  entirely  innoxious,  and  affords  a  wel¬ 
come  and  grateful  repast  to  the  Bermudians, 
especially  the  blacks,  who  are  not  too  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  other  meat ;  if,  there¬ 
fore,  the  reader  should  ever  catch  one,  (a 
whale,  not  a  Bermudian,)  he  may  have  it 
cooked  for  his  dinner  without  any  fear  of  the 
consequences — unless  he  devours  the  whole. 


ENORMOUS  CARP. 

A  few  days  since,  there  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  shop  of  Mr.  T.  Grove,  fishmonger,  of 
Charing  Cross,  a  prodigious  carp,  in  very  fine 
condition,  and  weighing  twenty-two  pounds ; 
nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  inches 
in  girth  at  the  belly.  It  had  been  sent  from 
the  estate  of  a  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hampton  ;  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
taken  with  the  angle,  but  was,  more  proba¬ 
bly,  found  in  clearing  out  an  old  fish-pond. 


THE  COLOMBIA  RIVER  STURGEON. 

{A cipenser  Transmontanus . — Richardson.) 

The  sturgeons  resemble  the  sharks  in  their 
general  form,  but  their  bodies  are  defended 
by  bony  shields,  disposed  in  longitudinal 
rows  ;  and  their  head  is  also  well  cuirassed 
externally.  Sturgeons  ascend  rivers  in  shoals, 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  The  migra¬ 
tions  of  some  are  confined  entirely  to  fresh 
water ;  others  pass  a  part  of  the  year  in  the 
sea.  They  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
seas  and  rivers  of  northern  Asia,  and  are  of 
great  importance,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view  to  the  various  nations  under  the  Russian 
sway.  Caviar  is  made  from  the  roe,  isin¬ 
glass  from  the  air-bladder,  the  flesh  is  eaten 
fresh,  salted,  or  preserved  by  aromatic  sub¬ 
stances,  and  even  the  ligamento-cartilaginous 
cord  which  pervades  the  spine,  constitutes  a 
Russian  delicacy  named  veirga. 
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(The  Colombia  River  Sturgeon.) 


The  sturgeons  of  North  America,  though 
almost  equally  numerous  with  those  of  Asia, 
are  of  comparatively  little  benefit  to  the  na¬ 
tives.  A  few  speared  in  the  summer  time, 
suffice  for  the  temporary  support  of  some 
Indian  hordes  ;  but  none  are  preserved  for 
winter  use,  and  the  roe  and  sounds  are  utterly 
wasted.  The  northern  limit  of  the  sturgeon 
in  America  is,  probably,  between  the  55th 
and  56th  parallels  of  latitude.  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son  has  not  met  with  any  account  of  its  exis¬ 
tence  to  the  northward  of  Stewart’s  Lake, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and,  on  the  east  side,  it  does  not  go  higher 
than  the  Saskatchewan  and  its  tributaries. 
It  is  not  found  in  Churchill  River,  nor  in  any 
of  the  branches  of  the  Mackenzie  or  other 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Arctic  Sea — a  re¬ 
markable  circumstance,  when  we  consider 
that  some  species  swarm  in  the  Asiatic  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Icy  Sea.  Sturgeons  occur 
in  all  the  great  lakes  communicating  with 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  also  along  the  whole 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  down  to 
Florida.  Peculiar  species  inhabit  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  :  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
range  of  the  genus  extends  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  sturgeon-fishery  of  Pine  Island  Lake, 
whose  waters  fall  into  the  Saskatchewan,  is 
most  productive  in  the  summer,  a  stray 
individual  being  very  rarely  taken  at  other 
seasons.  The  sturgeons  make  their  first 
appearance  when  the  river  breaks  up  in  the 
spring,  and  the  lake  is  flooded  with  muddy 
water.  The  great  rapid  which  forms  the 
discharge  of  the  Saskatchewan  into  Lake 
Winnipeg,  appears  quite  alive  with  these  fish 
in  the  month  of  June  ;  and  some  families  of 
the  natives  resort  thither  at  that  time,  to 
spear  them  with  a  harpoon,  or  grapple  them 
with  a  strong  hook  tied  to  a  pole.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  muscular  power  of  the 
sturgeon,  it  is  timid,  and  Dr.  Richardson  has 
seen  one  so  frightened  by  the  paddling  of  a 
canoe,  that  it  ran  its  nose  into  the  muddy 
bank,  and  was  taken  by  a  voyageur,  who 
leaped  upon  its  back.  The  Saskatchewan 


sturgeon  weighs  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds, 
and  rarely  attains  the  weight  of  sixty:  June 
is  the  principal  spawning  time,  but  indivi¬ 
duals  filled  with  roe  have  been  killed  in  every 
season  of  the  year. 

Two  specimens  of  a  sturgeon  which  Dr. 
Richardson  has  named  acipenser  transition- 
tanus,  were  sent  to  him,  during  the  late 
Northern  Land  Expeditions,  under  Captain 
Sir  John  Franklin,  by  [Dr.  Gairdner,  from 
Fort  Vancouver,  accompanied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  :  —  “  The  small  species  attains 
eleven  feet  in  length,  and  a  weight  of  six 
hundred  pounds*  It  enters  the  Colombia 
early  in  March  every  year,  and  is  caught  as 
high  up  as  Fort  Colville,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  intervening  cataracts  and 
rapids,  which  seem  to  be  insuperable  bar¬ 
riers  to  a  fish  so  sluggish  in  its  movements. 
It  disappears  about  the  month  of  September. 
It  is  termed  by  the  Chenooks  katlook,  and 
in  the  language  of  the  Cascade  Indians, 
nakhun” 

The  Colombia  River  sturgeon  belongs 
either  to  the  sturiones  or  sterlets,  two  of 
the  four  groups  into  which  Brandt  has 
divided  the  genus,  the  approximation  or  re¬ 
moteness  of  the  shields  by  which  these  two 
forms  are  characterized,  not  being  very  pre¬ 
cise  as  a  practical  mark  of  distinction.  Its 
snout  is  broad,  as  in  the  common  sturgeon, 
but  much  more  depressed,  and  its  mouth  is 
comparatively  large.  The  colours  are — body 
and  top  of  the  head  of  a  hue  intermediate 
between  yellowish  and  bluish  grey,  partially 
iridescent ;  shields  ash-grey,  giving  a  spotted 
appearance  to  the  back;  sides  silvery  white, 
with  faint,  vertical,  bluish-grey  bands ;  belly 
white. 

Our  acknowledgment  for  the  original  of 
the  wood-cut,  and  the  above  details,  is  due  to 
Dr.  Richardson’s  Northern  Zoology ,  already 
noticed  and  quoted  at  pp.  23  and  24  of  the 
present  volume. 

#  The  huro  is  reported  by  Pallas  to  attain  a  weight 
of  nearly  three  thousand  pounds,  and  a  length  ex¬ 
ceeding  thirty  feet. 
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TRAITS  AND  TRIADS  OF  EARLY  LIFE. 

By  L.  E.  L.,  Author  of  the  Improvisatrice,  fyc. 

[“  This  volume,”  says  its  highly  gifted 
writer,  “  is  of  a  different  order  from  those  of 
mine  which  the  public  have  hitherto  received 
with  such  indulgence,”  “  My  object  has 
been  rather  to  interest  than  to  amuse ;  to 
excite  the  imagination  through  the  softening 
medium  of  the  feelings.  Sympathy  is  the 
surest  destruction  of  selfishness.  Children, 
like  the  grown  person,  grow  the  better  for 
participation  in  the  sufferings  where  their 
own  share  is  pity.  They  are  also  the  better 
for  the  generous  impulse  which  leads  them 
to  rejoice  in  the  hope  and  happiness  of  others, 
though  themselves  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  objects  of  their  emotion.”  Such 
is  the  aim  of  the  principal  narratives ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the  reader 
how  touchingly  this  object  is  accomplished. 
The  little  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  stories 
have  many  of  the  finest  feelings  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  so  delicately  are  they  drawn,  that 
we  may  take  them  as  actual  portraits.  Their 
simplicity  is  charming,  and  their  traits  of 
affection,  fidelity,  and  gratitude  to  those  from 
whom  they  receive  kindnesses,  are  all  beau¬ 
tifully  coloured.  Some  of  the  incidents  are 
tinged  with  sadness,  the  little,  laughing  eyes 
are  “dimmed  with  childish  tears;”  but  the 
results  show  “  patience,  fortitude,  and  affec¬ 
tion  to  be  ever  strong  in  obtaining  the  mas¬ 
tery  over”  the  troubles  of  this  life.  Hope 
succeeds  disappointment,  and  despair  is 
never  allowed  to  becloud  the  scenes  of  child¬ 
hood.  Besides  the  prose  narratives,  from 
which  we  shall  quote  hereafter,  there  are  a 
few  poems  scattered  through  the  volume,  so 
as  “  to  make  one  taste  cultivate  another.” 
Here  is  a  specimen : — ] 

The  Soldier's  Home. 

Thus  spoke  the  aged  wanderer, 

A  kind  old  man  was  he. 

Smoothing  the  fair  child's  golden  hair. 

Who  sat  upon  his  knee  : — 

“  Tis  now  some  fifteen  years  or  more. 

Since  to  your  town  1  came  , 

And,  though  a  stranger,  made  my  home 
Where  no  one  knew  my  name. 

“  I  did  not  seek  your  pleasant  woods,’ 

Where  the  green  linnets  sing — 

Nor  yet  your  meadows,  for  the  sake 
Of  any  living  thing. 

“  For  fairer  is  the  little  town. 

And  brighter  is  the  tide. 

And  pleasanter  the  woods  that  hang 
My  native  river’s  side. 

“Or  such,  at  least,  they  seemed  to  me — 

I  spent  my  boyhood  there  ; 

And  memory,  in  looking  back. 

Makes  every  tiling  more  fair. 

“  But  half  a  century  has  past, 

Siuce  last  I  saw  their  face  ; 

God  hath  appointed  me,  at  length. 

Another  resting  place.  j 


“  I  have  gone  east — I  have  gone  west : 

I  served  in  that  brave  band 
Which  fought  beneath  the  pyramids. 

In  Egypt’s  ancient  land. 

"  I  saw  the  Nile  swell  o’er  its  banks. 

And  bury  all  around ; 

And  when  it  ebbed,  the  fertile  laud 
Was  like  fair  garden  ground.* 

“  I  saw  the  golden  Ganges,  next. 

No  meadow  is  so  green 
As  the  bright  fields  of  verdant  rice 
Beside  its. waters  seen. 

“  There  grows  the  mournful  peepul  tree,f 
Whose  boughs  are  scatter’d  o’er 
The  doorway  of  the  warrior’s  house, 

When  he  returns  no  more. 

“  I  followed  where  our  colours  led, 

Iu  many  a  hard-won  day  : 

From  ocean  to  the  Pyrenees, 

Old  England  fought  her  way. 

“  I  had  a  young  companion  then — 

My  own,  my  only  child  ! — 

The  darkest  watch,  the  longest  march. 

His  laugh  and  song  beguil’d. 

“  He  was  as  cheerful  as  the  lark 
That  singeth  in  the  sky ; 

His  comrades  gladdened  on  their  way, 

Whene’er  his  step  drew  nigh. 

“  But  he  was  wounded,  and  was  sent 
To  join  a  homeward  band  ; 

Thank  God,  he  drew  his  latest  breath 
Within  his  native  laud. 

“  I  shared  in  all  our  victories. 

But  sad  they  were  to  me ; 

I  only  saw  the  one  pale  face 
That  was  beyond  the  sea. 

“  Peace  came  at  last,  and  I  was  sent. 

With  many  more  to  roam  ; 

There  were  glad  partings  then,  for  most 
Had  some  accustomed  home. 

“  I  took  my  medal,  and  with  that 
I  cross’d  the  salt  sea  wave  ; 

Others  might  seek  their  native  vales, 

I  ouly  sought  a  grave. 

“  I  knew  that,  on  his  homeward  march. 

My  gallant  boy  had  died  ; 

I  knew  that  he  had  found  a  grave 
By  yonder  river’s  side. 

“  The  summer  sun-set,  soft  and  warm. 

Seemed  as  it  blest  the  sleep 
Of  that  low  grave,  which  held  my  child. 

O’er  which  1  longed  to  weep. 

"  The  aged  yew-trees’  sweeping  boughs 
A  solemn  shallow  spread  ; 

And  many  a  growth  of  early  flowers 
Their  soothing  fragrauce  shed. 

“  But  there  were  weeds  upon  his  grave : 

None  watch’d  the  stranger’s  tomb. 

And  bade,  amid  its  long,  green  grass. 

The  spring’s  sweet  children  biooui. 

“  You  know  the  spot — our  old  churchyard 
Has  no  such  grave  beside  ; 

The  primrose  and  the  violet 
There  blossom  in  their  pride. 

“  It  is  my  only  task  on  earth — 

It  is  my  only  joy. 

To  keep  throughout  the  seasons  fair. 

The  green  sod  of  my  boy. 

*  Not  a  traveller  but  alludes  to  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  country,  when  the  annual  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile,  iu  Egypt,  has  subsided.  Many 
use  the  very  expression  in  the  text,  that  it  is  “  like  a 
fair  garden.” 

f  It  is  a  custom  with  some  of  the  Hindoo  tribes  to 
strew  branches  of  the  peepul  tree  before  the  door 
when  the  chief  of  tire  house  has  fallen  in  battle. 
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“  Nor  kin  nor  kindness  have  I  lacked ; 

All  here  have  been  my  friends  : 

And  with  a  blessing  at  its  close. 

My  lengthened  wayfare  ends. 

“  And  now  my  little  Edward  knows 
The  cause  why  here  I  dwell ; 

And  how  1  trust  to  have  my  grave 
By  his  I  love  so  well.” 

[To  our  meed  of  praise  need  scarcely  be 
added  a  cordial  recommendation  of  this 
treasure  of  a  volume  for  young  persons :  its 
perusal  will  imprint  upon  their  tender  hearts 
many  a  kindly  lesson  of  virtue,  and  instil 
into  their  minds  precepts  which  point  to  hap¬ 
piness  here  and  hereafter.] 

THE  GOSSIP’S  WEEK. 

The  Veiled  Book. 

{Concluded  from  page  112.) 

“  Now  that  they  are  gone,”  continued  the 
count,  turning  to  the  traveller,  and  without 
appearing  to  notice  his  sister’s  remark,  “  I 
must  explain  to  you,  sir,  who  may  perhaps 
think  the  conversation  which  you  have  just 
heard  somewhat  singular,  that  this  castle  of 
ours  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  haunted. 
My  wife  and  myself  being  (he  added  good- 
humouredly)  what  are  called  philosophers, 
have  not  the  gift  of  ghost-seeing ;  and  feeling 
attached  to  our  forests  and  our  antique  abode, 
and  very  sincerely  believing  that  we  with  our 
family  are  the  only  tenants  of — ” 

“  What,  my  brother !”  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Verzac,  “  have  you  forgotten  the  great 
staircase  P  I  would  as  lieve  lodge  in  a  char¬ 
nel-house,  as  suffer  what  I  have  done  for  the 
last  three  nights.” 

“  Nor  shall  you  suffer  it  longer,”  said  her 
brother  affectionately. 

*  si :  *  *  # 

“  What  a  horrible  state  of  mind  !”  said  the 
stranger,  gravely. 

“  Horrible  indeed !”  returned  the  count, 
“  and  more  so  even  than  you  can  imagine. 
Think  of  the  terrors  over  which  daylight  has 
no  power.  If  a  hawker  of  country  wares 
stops  at  my  gate,  my  sister  bolts  her  door, 
and  cries  out  from  her  window,  ‘  For  the  love 
of  heaven,  send  him  away  !  do  not  let  him 
enter  !  who  knows  what  he  may  be  ?’  Yes¬ 
terday  a  pedlar  from  Alsace  opened  his  pack 
to  tempt  the  servant-girls.  Had  it  been 
Mesmer  himself — ” 

“  O,  do  not  speak  of  him  !”  cried  Madame 
de  Verzac  ;  “  ill-luck  attends  the  mention  of 
his  name.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  him, 
sir  ?” 

“  I  have  heard  him  named,”  replied  the 
stranger,  “  but  I  think  he  was  before  my 
time.” 

“  And  will  be  after,”  said  she  hastily. 
((  He  is  of  all  times.” 

“  You  speak,  no  doubt,  of  that  Mesmer 
who  lived  long  amongst  the  people  of  the 
East,  and  learned  their  secrets  ;  of  him  who, 
it  was  said,  conversed  with  the  dead  ;  who 


dwelt  with  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern, 
and  made  his  habitation  with  the  screech- 
owl  and  the  dragon.  I  have  heard  of  him  in 
the  Levant,  where  the  belief  went  that  he 
was  the  Wandering  Jew;  at  Venice  they 
held  him  to  be  one  and  the  same  as  that 
Signor  Gualdi,  the  renowned  magician,  or 
more  probably  alchymist,  of  whose  story  they 
have  strange  records.  But  these  are  idle 
dreams.  Mesmer  is, — that  is  I  should  deem 
him  to  have  been, — nothing  more  than  an 
unhappy  man  whom  despair,  and  travel,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  occult  sciences,  had 
rendered  mystical ;  a  man  wrenched  out  of 
society  by  unlawful  violence, — crushed,  tram¬ 
pled  on,  and  driven  by  oppression  to  share 
the  den  of  the  outlaw,  and  forget  the  heart’s 
charities  in  the  unnatural  solitude,  or  more 
unnatural  companionship,  into  which  he  had 
been  forced  by  the  despotism  of  injustice.” 

“  An  elevated  Cagliostro,”  said  the  count, 
“  but  with  this  difference, — that  the  one  was 
an  impostor,  the  other  probably  under  the 
influence  of  mental  delusion.” 

The  traveller  was  silent.  A  long  pause 
ensued,  when  turning  abruptly  towards  the 
count,  he  said,  “  May  I  inquire  how  long 
this  castle  has  laboured  under  its  evil  repu¬ 
tation  ?” 

“  Not  more  than  twelve  months.  About 
so  long  ago,  my  eldest  son,  who  had  just 
entered  the  army  and  was  in  garrison  at 
Strasbourg,  stumbled  on  a  book  of  demon¬ 
ology,  belonging  to  a  student  who  dabbled  in 
profane  knowledge.  Being  of  a  deeply  ima¬ 
ginative  character,  all  that  has  a  colouring  of 
mystery  takes  strong  hold  of  his  mind ;  and 
among  many  tales  of  darkness,  one — owing 
to  local  circumstances — so  fastened  itself  upon 
it,  that  he  was  tempted  to  transcribe  it  from 
the  book  for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  me  ; 
— an  unlucky  communication,  for  since  that 
hour,  my  house  has  been  set  down  as  the 
scene  of  the  ghostly  legend.” 

The  traveller  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
be  permitted  to  see  the  manuscript ;  to  which 
the  count  assenting,  Madame  de  Verzac  rang 
for  her  women,  who  instantly  made  their 
appearance,  each  bearing  a  thick  wax  candle, 
lighted,  and  accompanied  by  Madame  de 
Mortemain,  quitted  the  room. 

None  now  remained  of  the  social  circle  but 
the  traveller  and  his  host,  who  having  piled 
fresh  wood  upon  the  fire  drew  closer  to  it,  and 
opening  the  manuscript  read  as  follows : — 

‘‘  There  still  exists  in  the  province  of 
Champagne,  in  France,  a  castle  of  great 
antiquity,  though  modern  fashions  have  partly 
changed  its  aspect,  and  which,  in  the.  old 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  strange  events  and  deadly  tragedies. 
Particular  circumstances  had  estranged  its 
owners  from  their  native  land,  and  its  only 
inhabitants  at  the  period  of  which  the  story 
now  about  to  be  related  treats,  were  -a  farmer 
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and  his  family,  who  looked  after  the  lands 
and  occupied  a  corner  of  the  castle. 

“  It  might  be  about  thirty  years  ago,  that, 
things  being  as  now  described,  a  person  of 
singular  appearance  came  late  one  evening  to 
the  castle  gate,  and  rang  the  bell.  The  far¬ 
mer  himself  opened  it,  and  admitted  the 
stranger,  who  was  on  foot  and  alone ;  and  he 
having  entered  the  house,  and  finding  it  to 
his  liking,  proposed  to  the  willing  husband¬ 
man  that  he  should  lodge  him  for  a  few 
nights,  and  counting  down  an  exaggerated 
recompense,  shortly  after  retired  —  as  it 
seemed — to  rest. 

“  The  chamber  which  the  unknown  visiter 
had  chosen,  was  a  spacious  one,  opening  on 
a  gallery  that  communicated  with  the  rest  of 
the  house  by  a  staircase  leading  to  the  lower 
apartments.  Near  to  the  foot  of  this  stair¬ 
case  was  a  door,  and  when  that  door  was 
barred,  it  seemed  to  cut  off'  all  intercourse 
with  any  other  part  of  the  building.  So 
thought  the  stranger,  who  having  carefully 
examined  the  bolts,  fastened  them  with  cau¬ 
tion,  and  securing  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
believed  himself  safe  from  human  intrusion. 
But  he  had  overlooked  a  narrow  issue  which 
led  trom  an  obscure  corner  of  the  gallery  to  a 
back  stairs  terminating  in  a  sort  of  passage, 
that  conducted  to  a  remote  apartment  occu¬ 
pied  by  some  part  of  the  farmer’s  family. 

“  In  this  family  there  lived  as  servant  a 
young  woman,  who  had  been  always  remark¬ 
able,  even  in  her  childhood  when,  like  ano¬ 
ther  Genevieve,  she  watched  her  master’s 
sheep  upon  the  hills,  for  her  dark  and  daring 
spirit,  her  simple  yet  inquiring  credulity,  and 
serious  faith  in  all  that  was  wild  and  marvel¬ 
lous.  In  time  of  peril  and  dissension,  she 
might,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  have  believed  herself 
ordained  to  fight  or  prophesy  ;  but  as  it  was, 
she  was  such  as  humble  circumstances  and 
want  of  knowledge  had  made  her, — bold, 
curious,  visionary,  with  a  memory  that  teemed 
with  tales  of  fiends,  and  ghosts,  and  necro¬ 
mancers,  and  a  firm  belief  in  all. 

“  She  had  spelt  the  countenance  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  speech  of  the  unknown  man  long 
and  attentively,  and  while  so  doing  became 
suddenly  struck  with  the  thought  that  he  was, 
it  not  himself  a  foul  spirit,  at  least  one  of 
those  dark  men  to  whom — having  paid  the 
deadly  price — all  unholy  things  are  familiar. 
Thus  thinking,  her  curiosity  became  so 
strongly  excited,  that  she  resolved  to  gratify 
it  at  all  risks  ;  and  when  the  stranger  consi¬ 
dered  himself  as  shut  out  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  eye  or  ear,  she  had  ascended  the 
narrow  staircase,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  with  her  face  glued,  as  it  were,  to 
the  panel. 

“  Two  voices  spoke  within  :  she  held  her 
breath.  They  talked  together  in  an  unknown 
tongue  ;  one  was  the  voice  of  a  woman,  a 
strange  voice,  with  a  mocking  laugh  in  it. 


She  looked  through  the  keyhole ;  a  figure  in 
a  nun’s  veil  stood  near  a  table  :  she  saw  the 
hand  raised  up  and  the  wide  sleeve  fall  back 
from  it,  but  nothing  more,  for  at  that  moment 
a  rush  to  the  door  showed  that  she  was  disco¬ 
vered. 

“She  fled, — steps  followed  rapidly;  the 
tramp  of  a  horse,  the  pawing  of  hoofs  were 
heard.  She  gained  the  narrow  staircase,  the 
door  at  its  head  closed  after  her  ;  the  key  was 
on  her  side,  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened 
from  the  corridor.  She  stopped  to  take  breath ; 
it  was  but  for  an  instant,  but  in  that  instant 
the  stranger  had  descended  the  great  stair¬ 
case,  unbarred  the  door  which  separated  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  farmer’s  family  when  she  rushed 
in  pale  and  breathless,  her  lips  dry,  and  her 
wide  open  eyes  stony  with  terror.  On  first 
entering,  he  had  looked  round  as  if  he  sought 
for  something ;  yet  when  she  appeared  he 
did  not  seem  to  notice  her,  but  lighting  his 
lamp,  which  was  the  pretext  for  his  untimely 
visit,  quitted  the  chamber. 

“  The  young  woman,  though  a  bold  spirit, 
was  mastered  into  silence  by  her  dread  of  the 
stranger’s  power,  and  at  the  time  said  nothing. 
It  was  true  that,  to  the  eyes  of  others,  he  had 
not  seemed  to  mark  her  entrance,  but  an  un¬ 
earthly  look  which  he  had  cast  on  her  in 
passing,  whilst  he  pressed  a  finger  against 
his  closed  lip,  had  sunk  into  her  soul,  and 
carried  terror  with  it ;  but  in  the  night,  her 
courage  returning,  she  disclosed  what  she  had 
seen  to  a  child  who  slept  with  her,  first  bind¬ 
ing  it  down  to  secrecy.  On  the  next  day  she 
fell  into  a  stupor  from  which  she  never  woke 
again,  and  the  people  of  the  house  remained 
impressed  with  admiration  of  the  stranger’s 
humanity,  who  had  himself  administered  to 
her  (in  the  absence  of  medical  aid)  various 
drugs,  in  whose  properties  he  appeared  to  be 
entirely  skilled,  and  kept  assiduous  watch  by 
her  bedside  until  all  was  over.  An  apothecary 
from  a  neighbouring  town,  who  arrived  too 
late  to  be  of  use  to  the  deceased,  approved  of 
all  that  had  been  done,  complimented  the 
stranger  on  his  skill  in  medicine,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  young  woman’s  death  to  have 
been  caused  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

“  No  more  was  said  until  the  day  /vhen  the 
corpse  was  borne  into  the  church  and  placed 
on  a  bier  before  the  high  altar,  in  order  that 
the  usual  rites  might  be  performed  previous 
to  interment ;  when  suddenly  a  rumour  rose 
and  spread  itself  throughout  the  assembly, 
that  the  deceased  had  come  to  her  death  by 
foul  means. 

“  None  knew  whence  it  carne ;  there  were 
no  persons  present  but  the  peasants  of  the 
village,  besides  the  priest  and  servants  of  the 
church.  No  stranger,  no  gossips  prone  to 
idle  surmising,  with  whom  it  might  have 
seemed  possible  for  the  report  to  have  oiigi- 
nated ;  yet  there  it  was,  and  out*  whispered  it 
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to  another,  and  murmurs  arose,  and  voices 
swelled  it  into  certainty.  A  tumultuous 
crowd  removed  the  body  from  the  church ;  it 
was  opened,  and  proofs  of  poison  were  lound 
within  it. 

“  Then  sprang  up  another  rumour,  and  in 
the  same  mysterious  way,  spreading  itself 
without  voice.  Some  said  the  corpse  itself 
had  spoken,  others  had  heard  the  sound  but 
knew  not  how  it  had  come  to  them,  but  all 
cried  out  that  the  stranger  was  the  guilty  one; 
and  the  child,  who  had  as  yet  said  nothing, 
being  tongue-tied  by  fear,  now  disclosed 
what  the  deceased  had  revealed  to  her.  So 
the  people  forced  open  his  chamber,  and 
seizing  on  him,  conveyed  him  to  the  prison 
of  the  neighbouring  town,  where  upon  trial 
clear  evidence  of  his  guilt  appearing,  he  was 
condemned  to  suffer  death. 

“  While  he  was  in  prison,  a  woman  visited 
him  often  ;  and  it  was  said  that  she  who  did 
so,  was  human  only  in  shape,  for  she  was 
there  when  none  could  tell  how  she  entered, 
and  when  they  would  have  questioned  her, 
she  was  gone.  Voices  too  were  heard  in  his 
cell  at  night, — strange  voices;  and  yet  none 
of  this  world  could  be  there,  for  the  bolts 
were  strong  and  the  jailor  vigilant.  When  the 
last  day  came,  the  same  woman  was  seen 
alone  in  the  crowd,  with  her  nun’s  veil  pulled 
over  her  face  ;  and  as  she  passed,  she  was 
heard  to  say  in  a  muffled  tone,  ‘  Is  he  come  ?’ 
But  none  could  tell  her  features  through  the 
hood  which  covered  them  ;  nor  could  any  one 
approach  near  enough  to  touch  or  speak  to 
her,  for  while  you  heard  the  rustle  of  her 
garment,  she  was  gone. 

“  When  all  was  over,  the  body,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  was  left  with  the  executioner 
to  be  thrown  into  the  common  grave  of  such 
as  die  by  the  law,  when  a  woman  in  the  habit 
of  a  nun  appeared  in  the  place,  (it  was  a 
solitary  outhouse  adjoining  the  dwelling  of 
the  executioner,)  and  claimed  it  as  that  of 
one  who  was  near  and  dear  to  her, — her  be¬ 
trothed,  she  said ;  and  on  one  who  was  near 
her  observing  that  she  who  was  the  betrothed 
of  a  celestial  bridegroom  could  have  no  earthly 
spouse,  replied,  ‘  He  who  says  so,  knows 
nothing  ;  the  dead  bought  me  at  the  price  of 
life,  and  even  the  life  that  was  in  his  body 
has  not  paid  his  debt.’  The  executioner,  who 
saw  the  gold  in  her  hand,  found  her  reasoning 
good ;  and  she,  having  counted  down  the 
purchase-money — doubling  what  was  asked, 
bade  him  and  he  who  was  with  him  begone, 
saying  that  she  would  watch  the  corpse  alone 
till  nightfall,  when  others  would  come  and 
help  her  to  carry  it  away. 

“  Suddenly  strange  noises  were  heard  in 
the  air,  and  shouts,  and  struggling,  and  voices 
as  in  mockery  or  anger  ;  then  softer  sounds, 
as  if  of  sorrow  or  persuasion  ;  and  last  of  all, 
a  wild  overflowing  chorus,  swelling  out  tre¬ 
mulously,  and  strengthening  as  it  rose  into  a 


song  of  joy, — yet  not  perfect,  but  as  if  still 
wrestling  for  a  triumph  ;  some  calling,  others 
answering,  with  a  conflict  and  thronging  of 
voices,  and  a  lifting  up  of  sounds  as  though 
louder  voices  sang  above  them,  while  the  air 
rang  with  the  music  of  millions  of  bells,  and 
they  who  listened  heard  a  rush  downwards 
as  of  many  wings,  and  saw  a  great  light  in 
the  heavens. 

“  And  then  again  there  was  silence,  and 
those  who  were  in  the  outhouse  looked  round 
in  amazement ;  but  the  nun  was  gone,  and 
the  gold  likewise.  So  they  interred  the  body, 
and  marking  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the 
grave-stone,  returned  marvelling  to  their 
homes,  and  told  their  children  and  their 
friends  the  strange  things  which  they  had 
witnessed. 

“  And  as  a  farther  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  this  narrative,  there  still  exists  the  likeness 
of  the  woman,  which  it  may  be  is  yet  in  the 
castle.  He  who  painted  it  paid  dearly  for 
his  temerity ;  he  had  seen  her  when  she  bar¬ 
gained  with  the  executioner,  and,  as  some 
said,  at  other  times,  and  had  set  her  down 
according  to  his  recollection.  But  he  scarcely 
lived  to  finish  his  work,  and  while  he  did 
paint  upon  it,  his  mind  turned  to  gloom  and 
his  body  wasted  ;  none  knew  how  he  came 
by  his  death,  but  his  corpse  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Wolf’s  Pool,  and  Christians 
who  pass  that  way  at  night  take  care  to  say 
three  Ave-Marias  and  one  Pater-Noster  be¬ 
fore  they  approach  the  spot.” 

[Here  ended  the  manuscript.  After  some 
conversation,  identifying  the  castle  of  Morte- 
main  with  that  described  above,  the  stranger 
retires,  as  the  family  suppose,  to  rest,  in  the 
interdicted  chamber.  Emerging  from  thence, 
he  finds,  in  the  corridor,  the  representation 
of  the  Veiled  Woman.] 

He  returned  to  his  chamber,  double  barred 
his  door,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  He  slept  a 
moment,  then  waking  with  a  start,  looked 
round  him.  The  chamber  was  dark,  all  except 
one  spot  feebly  lighted  by  the  bickering  flame 
of  a  small  lamp.  Suddenly  the  barred  door 
burst  open ;  a  cold  moonlight  streamed  in 
through  the  great  window,  lighting  up  the 
gallery  ghastlily.  The  knight  was  there,  in 
the  midst  of  the  pale  light,  mounted  on  his 
pawing  steed,  his  arm  extended  towards  the 
door  on  whose  threshold  the  stranger  now 
stood,  and  raised  his  lamp  to  the  face  of  the 
statue. 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  corridor,  a 
low  rustling,  a  sound  of  something  coming 
that  had  not  the  human  step;  at  the  same 
moment  the  door  of  the  chamber  shut  behind 
him  with  a  loud  concussion,  as  if  a  mighty 
gust  had  forced  it  forward,  and  the  traveller 
stood  alone  beside  the  horse  and  his  rider. 

Next  morning,  the  count  inquired  ,  for  his 
guest ;  but  he  had  gone  with  the  first  light  of 
morning.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  count  lay 
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on  a  table ;  he  opened  it,  and  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  — 

“  The  service  which  you  rendered  me  last 
night,  was  far  greater  than  you  at  the  time 
imagined  it  to  be.  He  whom  you  have 
served, — perhaps  saved,  would  fain  be,  in 
return,  of  what  use  he  could  to  you,  and  to 
your  kind  and  virtuous  family.  When  j7our 
sister  spoke  fearfully  last  night  of  that  mys¬ 
terious  man  whose  name  she  hardly  dared  to 
pronounce,  she  little  thought  that  he  who  sat 
beside  her  was  Mesmer  !  that  Mesmer  whom 
persecutions,  such  as  man  never  before  en¬ 
dured,  have  driven  almost  beyond  the  pale  of 
human  nature. 

“  Receive  my  thanks,  and  rely  on  what  I 
now  tell  you.  Never  again  shall  viewless 
hands  toll  at  your  gate,  or  other  sounds  than 
familiar  ones  be  heard  within  your  halls. 
Open  your  doors,  remove  your  staircase, 
change  the  face  of  those  chambers  which 
fear  has  placed  under  the  ban,  break  up  the 
knight  and  his  steed,  and  let  the  sound  of 
joy  be  heard  once  more  in  your  dwelling. 

“  Farewell !  you  have  nothing  to  dread  but 
from  man, — the  natural  enemy  of  his  species. 
Man,  instinct  with  destruction,  is  the  common 
foe  against  whom  we  must  all  combat ;  but 
of  the  dead — no  more.” 

The  count  mused,  re-read  the  letter,  and 
doubted  whether  it  was  a  visionary  who 
raved,  or  a  sage  who  counselled ;  but  the 
advice  was  good,  and  he  followed  it.  The 
doors  were  thrown  open,  the  staircase  removed, 
the  face  of  the  apartment  changed,  the  horse 
and  his  rider  sent  to  the  foundry,  and  the 
sound  of  joy  was  once  more  heard  in  his 
dwelling. 


of  a  iJftcate. 


SLEEP-TALKING. 

[The  following  interesting  observations 
upon  this  phenomenon,  are  from  the  third 
of  a  series  of  lectures  “  On  the  effects  of 
certain  Mental  and  Bodily  States  upon  the 
Imagination,”  by  Langston  Parker,  Esq. ; 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Birmingham  Philo¬ 
sophical  Institution,  and  reported  in  the 
Analyst,  No.  16.] 

The  modifications  of  sleep-talking  are  ex¬ 
tremely  variable,  from  the  use  of  a  few  inco¬ 
herent  expressions,  to  the  distinct  relation 
and  long  description  of  scenes  long  past,  or 
those  which  are  then  present  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  These  variations  depend,  doubtless, 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  dream,  and  upon 
the  natural  vigour  of  the  imagination  thus 
excited.  Children  are  particularly  liab'e  to 
sleep-talking  ;  the  nervous  system  is,  in  them, 
so  active  and  so  easily  excited,  particularly  in 
some  constitutions,  that  a  day  of  pleasure 
with  their  companions  commonly  produces 
sleep-talking,  by  reviving  the  events  of  the 


day  in  vivid  arid  unsettling  dreams.  Days  of 
great  excitement  are  highly  injurious  to  some 
children,  by  thus  becoming  the  causes  of 
disturbed  and  feverish  nights.  A  youth, 
about  nine  years  old,  had  been  visited,  for 
several  successive  mornings,  with  attacks  of 
sleep-talking  of  rather  an  extraordinary  cha¬ 
racter.  He  would,  for  half  an  hour,  hunt  a 
pack  of  hounds,  as  appeared  by  his  hallooing 
and  calling  the  dogs  by  their  names,  and 
discoursing  with  the  attendants  of  the  chase  ; 
describing  exactly  a  day  of  hunting,  which 
he  had  witnessed  a  year  before,  going  through 
all  the  most  minute  circumstances  of  it  : 
calling  to  people  who  were  then  present,  and 
lamenting  the  absence  of  others  who  were 
then  also  absent.  He  then  sang  an  English, 
and  then  an  Italian  song,  part  of  them  with 
his  eyes  open,  and  part  with  them  closed,  but 
could  not  be  awakened  or  excited  by  any 
violence  which  it  was  proper  to  use.  Reason¬ 
ing  metaphysically  upon  this  case,  the  hunt¬ 
ing  scene  appears  to  have  been  rather  an  act 
of  the  memory  than  the  imagination,  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  pleasurable  eagerness  which  was 
the  consequence  of  those  ideas  recalled  by 
recollection. 

Some  occurrences  of  this  nature  are  most 
singular,  and  cannot  be  well  explained  by  the 
laws  of  ontology,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present 
known.  A  very  elegant  and  ingenious  young 
lady  had  an  attack  of  sleep-talking  on  alter¬ 
nate  days,  which  continued  nearly  the  whole 
day ;  and  as  on  her  days  of  disorder  she  took 
up  the  same  kind  of  ideas  which  she  had 
conversed  about,  in  her  sleep,  the  day  but  one 
before,  and  could  recollect  nothing  of  them 
on  the  day  she  was  well,  she  appeared  to  her 
friends  to  possess  two  minds.  Now,  it  is 
probable,  (for  Dr.  Darwin  who  relates  this 
case,  does  not  inform  us  of  the  fact,)  that  the 
subject  of  this  lady’s  sleep,  discourses,  and 
revelations,  were  some  previous  occurrences, 
of  a  melancholy  or  secret  nature,  which  she 
did  not  choose  to  reveal  to  her  friends,  but 
which,  constantly  preying  upon  and  exciting 
her  mind,  produced  that  excess  of  sleep-dis¬ 
turbance  which  characterized  her  malady. 

Many  examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found 
in  real  life,  and  in  the  poets.  Great  crimes, 
from  precisely  similar  circumstances,  have 
been  revealed  during  sleep.  Memory — busy, 
meddling  memory — haunts  them  by  its  har¬ 
rowing  dreams  ;  and  the  disclosure  (which 
involves  life  itself,  and  which  is  guarded 
when  the  judgment  is  awake  by  all  the  watch¬ 
fulness  of  suspicion)  is  made  with  its  atten¬ 
dant  circumstances,  when  the  memory  and 
the  imagination  escape  in  dreams,  from  her 
controlling  power.  Byron’s  description  of  the 
dreams  of  Parasina,  in  which  is  revealed  her 
guilty  love  for  Hugo,  is  an  illustration  in 
point : — 

“  But  fever’d  in  her  sleep  she  seems. 

And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams. 
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Anti  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day.” 

Dreams  of  great  power  are  seldom  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  sleep-talking,  when  they  do  not  at 
once  rouse  the  whole  of  the  mental  and  cor¬ 
poreal  faculties  into  action.  It  matters  not 
of  what  character  they  may  be ;  hut,  certainly, 
those  which  relate  to  our  own  immediate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  above  all  if  these  happen  to  be 
of  a  more  critical  nature  than  ordinary,  are 
most  apt  to  occasion  this  phenomenon. 

The  cases  of  sleep-talking  which  have  ex¬ 
cited  most  attention,  are  those  in  which  great 
crimes  have  been  disclosed.  The  sickness  of 
heart,  the  weariness  and  brokenness  of  spirit, 
which  must  attend  minds  thus  diseased,  pre¬ 
vent  all  true  sleep :  theirs  is  a  trouble  for 
which  the  freshness  of  morning,  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  noon,  and  the  repose  of  evening  offer 
neither  alleviation  nor  relief — which  waking 
does  not  dissipate,  nor  sleep  drown — which 
casts  a  gloom  over  all  the  beauties  of  nature — 
which  the  revolving  seasons  change  not — 
which  eats  like  a  canker  into  all  our  joys — - 
which  embitters  all  the  sweetness  of  exis¬ 
tence,  and  dashes  a  polluting  ingredient  of 
unmingled  misery  into  our  hopes,  our  wishes, 
and  our  comforts.  This  is  wretchedness  for 
which  there  is  no  sympathy,  it  is  but  to  be 
disclosed  to  be  abhorred — it  is  a  mill-stone 
hanging  over  us  by  a  thread,  from  the  im¬ 
pending  of  which  we  know  no  escape — a 
cave,  through  whose  adamantine  sides  there 
is  no  exit ;  and  we  know  that  our  misery- — 
our  unutterable  misery— is  not  for  an  hour, 
for  a  day,  for  a  year — but,  for  ever.  This 
state  of  mind,  destroying  all  natural  repose, 
has  been  analyzed  in  the  most  masterly  and 
perfect  manner  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Macbeth.  Immediately  after  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  the  imagination  of  Macbeth  at 
once  opens  to  him,  as  the  most  appalling  evil 
which  could  befall  him,  that  he  should  never 
again  know  calm  repose  :  his  fancy  rings  in 
his  ears,  with  the  voice  and  accents  of  a 
demon,  that  peace  has  for  ever  flown : 
“  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  ‘  Sleep  no 
more  !’  4  Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep ;  the 
innocent  sleep 

*‘  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravel' d  sleeve  of  care. 

The  birth  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  Labour’s  bath,  ’ 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature’s  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  iu  Life’s  feast.” 

And  then,  accumulating,  as  it  were,  the 
concentration  of  all  human  misery  upon  him, 
he  continues, — 

“  Still  it  cry’d  ‘  sleep  no  more  !’  to  all  the  house, 

‘  Glam  is  hath  murdered  Sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more.’  ” 

This  appears  to  strike  all  minds,  like  the 
punishment  of  Cain,  that  it  was  a  retribution 
too  great  to  bear ;  and  all  the  great  actors 
who  have  personated  this  character — Garrick, 
John  Kemble,  Kean,  Young,  and  Macready 
— throw  expressions  of  the  most  acute  agony 
into  the  words  “Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more!” 


Macbeth,  when  visited  by  the  physician,  who 
informs  him  that  his  queen  is  not  so  sick,  as 
she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies  that 
keep  her  from  her  rest,  is  aware  from  what 
source  the  indisposition  proceeds,  and  directs 
his  mode  of  cure  by  recommending  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  state  of  his  patient’s  mind,  in  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  this  noble 
play : 

“  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  miud  diseased, 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 

Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 

Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.” 

We  now  revert  to  the  scene  in  which  Lady 
Macbeth  is  introduced  as  a  somnambulist 
and  sleep-talker,  disclosing,  by  fragments, 
the  past  scenes  of  her  guilty  life.  Aud  here 
the  poet,  as  iu  the  cases  of  insanity  in  Lear, 
Hamlet,  and  Ophelia,  has  shown  himself  a 
correct  physiologist,  and  a  judicious  meta¬ 
physician.  As  in  the  case  of  the  youth, 
which  I  have  related,  and  in  most  others  of 
inveterate  sleep-talking,  we  have  the  memory 
playing  a  part  almost  as  important  as  the 
imagination,  and  Lady  Macbeth’s  mind  con¬ 
stantly  dwells  upon  her  remembrance  of  the 
murders  of  Duncan  and  Bauquo.  She  is 
transported  by  the  imagination  of  her  dream, 
as  we  learn  from  her  disclosures  during  sleep, 
to  the  castle  of  her  husband,  as  Thane  of 
Cawdor,  and  the  daggers,  the  bell,  and  the 
bleeding  Duncan  are  present  to  her  fancy, 
with  all  the  attendant  scenery  of  that  awful 
hour.  She  is  introduced  attempting  to  wash 
spots  of  blood  from  her  hand,  to  clean  which 
appears  an  attempt  as  vain,  as  to  cast  an 
oblivion  over  the  truth  of  her  memory  or  the 
wanderings  of  her  imagination  :  —  “  Out, 
damned  spot !  Will  these  hands  ne’er  be 
clean  P  Here’s  the  smell  of  blood  still :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this 
little  hand.  To  bed — to  bed  ;  there’s  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  gate  ;  come,  come,  come,  come, 
give  me  your  hand  ;  what’s  done  cannot  be 
undone.  To  bed — to  bed — to  bed.”  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  fidelity  of  this  illustration. 
Reality  itself  is  not  more  true  to  nature,  than 
this  fictitious  character  to  these  instances  of 
sleep-talking  depending  upon  similar  causes 
or  intense  mental  anxiety. 

The  mil  ler  forms  of  this  affection,  which, 
apart  from  bodily  indisposition,  depend 
merely  upon  an  irritable  and  restless  state  of 
mind,  are,  in  most  instances,  relieved  by  the 
administration  of  opium  before  the  attack. 
As  its  invasion  is,  in  general,  periodical,  and 
its  paroxysms  pretty  regular  in  occurrence, 
the  person  should  be  awoke  about  an  hour 
before  the  attack  is  expected,  and  opium 
freely  given  ;  so  that  its  effects  may  be  in  full 
operation  at  the  time  of  the  usual  occurrence 
ol‘  the  disease.  When  this  affection  depends, 
as  it  commonly  does,  upon  bodily  disorder,  it 
will  be  removed  or  mitigated  only  in  propor- 
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tion  as  its  exciting  cause  is  lessened  or  alto¬ 
gether  removed  ;  and,  of  course,  the  indiscri¬ 
minate  use  of  opium  in  such  cases  cannot  be 
too  severely  condemned. 


PHRENOLOGY — COMBATIVENESS. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  modes  employed 
by  Dr.  Gall  to  determine  the  functions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  was  to  observe,  at 
every  opportunity,  the  heads  of  persons  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  any  peculiarity  of  disposition 
or  talent,  and  to  note  in  what  particular 
region  a  large  developement  appeared  in  them 
all.  Having,  in  the  course  of  his  researches, 
collected  in  his  house  a  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  lower  ranks,  such  as  porters 
and  hackney -coachmen,  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fact,  that  while  some  indivi¬ 
duals  were  spoken  of  by  their  comrades  as 
remarkable  for  provoking  disputes  and  con¬ 
tentions,  there  were  others,  of  a  pacific  dis¬ 
position,  whom  they  regarded  with  contempt, 
and  called  poltroons.  “  As  the  most  quarrel¬ 
some,”  says  Gall,  “found  great  pleasure  in 
giving  me  very  circumstantial  narratives  of 
their  exploits,  I  was  anxious  to  see  whether 
any  thing  was  to  be  found  in  the  heads  of 
these  heroes  which  distinguished  them  from 
those  of  the  poltroons.  I  ranged  the  quar- 
rellers  on  one  side,  and  the  peaceable  on  the 
other,  and  examined  carefully  the  heads  of 
both.  I  found  that,  in  all  the  quarrellers, 
the  head,  immediately  behind  and  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  ears,  was  much  broader 
than  in  the  poltroons.  On  other  occasions,  I 
assembled  separately,  those  who  were  most 
distinguished  for  their  bravery,  and  those 
who  were  most  distinguished  for  their  cow¬ 
ardice.  I  repeated  my  researches,  and  found 
my  first  observations  confirmed.  I  therefore 
began  to  conjecture,  that  an  inclination  to  con¬ 
tention,  ( penchant  aux  rixes ,)  might  really 
be  the  result  of  a  particular  organ.  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  find  out,  on  the  one  hand,  men 
of  acknowledged  superior  bravery,  and,  on 
the  other,  men  known  to  be  great  cowards. 
At  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  at  that 
time  exhibited  in  Vienna,  there  appeared  a 
first-rate  fighter  of  extreme  intrepidity,  who 
ofren  presented  himself  in  the  arena  to  sus¬ 
tain,  alone,  a  fight  with  a  wild  boar  or  a 
bull,  or  any  ferocious  animal  whatever.  I 
found  in  him  the  region  of  the  head  just 
pointed  out,  very  broad  and  rounded  ( bombee .) 
I  took  a  cast  of  this  head,  and  likewise  of 
those  of  some  other  braves ,  that  I  might  run 
no  risk  of  forgetting  their  particular  confor¬ 
mations.  I  examined  also  the  heads  of  some 
of  my  comrades,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
several  universities  for  continual  duel-fight¬ 
ing.  Among  these  was  one  who  knew  no 
greater  pleasure  than  that  of  establishing 
himself  in  an  alehouse,  and  mocking  the 
workmen  who  came  thither  to  drink, — and 
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when  he  saw  them  disposed  to  come  to 
blows,  putting  out  the  lights,  and  giving 
them  battle  in  the  dark,  chair  in  hand.  He 
was,  in  appearance,  a  little  and  weakly  man. 
Pie  reminded  me  of  another  of  my  comrades, 
a  Swiss,  who  used  to  amuse  himself  at  Stras- 
burg,  by  provoking  quarrels  with  men  much 
stronger  and  bigger  than  himself.  I  visited 
several  schools,  and  had  pointed  out  to  me 
the  scholars  who  were  the  most  quarrelsome, 
and  those  who  were  the  most  cowardly.  I 
prosecuted  the  same  observations  in  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  my  acquaintance.  In  the  course  of 
my  researches,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
a  very  handsome  young  woman,  who,  from 
her  childhood,  had  been  fond  of  dressing 
herself  in  male  attire,  and  going  secretly  out 
of  doors  to  fight  with  the  blackguards  in  the 
streets.  After  her  marriage,  she  constantly 
sought  occasion  to  fight  with  men.  When 
she  had  guests  at  dinner,  she  challenged  the 
strongest  of  them,  after  the  repast,  to  wrestle 
with  her.  I  likewise  knew  a  lady  who, 
although  of  small  stature  and  delicate  consti¬ 
tution,  was  often  judicially  summoned,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  custom  of  striking  her  domes¬ 
tics  of  both  sexes.  When  she  was  on  a 
journey,  two  drunken  wagoners,  having  lost 
their  way  in  the  inn  during  the  night,  en¬ 
tered  the  chamber  where  she  was  sleeping 
alone :  she  received  them  with  such  vigour 
with  the  candlesticks  which  she  hurled  at 
their  heads,  and  the  chairs  with  which  she 
struck  them,  that  they  were  forced  to  betake 
themselves  to  flight.  In  all  these  persons  I 
found  the  region  in  question  formed  in  the 
manner  above  described,  although  the  heads 
were  shaped,  in  other  respects,  quite  dif¬ 
ferently.  These  observations  emboldened 
me,  and  I  began  thenceforward  to  speak,  in 
my  lectures,  of  an  organ  of  courage,  as  I 
then  called  it. — Phrenological  Journal. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  POITIERS. 

[We  note  the  following  from  Mr.  James's 
History  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  scarcely 
published.] 

The  battle  of  Poitiers,  on  Monday,  the 
19th  day  of  September,  a.  d.  1356,  was  the 
most  extraordinary  victory  that  the  annals  of 
the  world  can  produce ;  and  yet,  before  two 
centuries  had  passed,  the  spot  where  those 
mighty  deeds  were  enacted  had  become  un¬ 
known.  In  an  after  age,  the  point  was  eagerly 
investigated,  and  keenly  contested ;  but  at 
length,  in  1743,  the  exact  position  of  the 
English  army  seems  to  have  been  ascertained. 
Nevertheless,  few  of  the  people  of  Poitiers,  or 
the  neighbouring  villages,  can  give  any  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  subject,  and  the 
traveller  who  expects  to  find  that  famous 
field  as  well  known  as  iis  importance  deserves, 
will  be  much  mistaken.  lie  will  search  for 
it  long  before  he  finds  it ;  but  if  he  seek  out 
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a  peasant’s  house  called  les  Hordes,  near 
some  tall  trees,  he  may  be  led  to  the  ground 
where  the  Black  Prince  was  intrenched,  and 
hear  all  that  those  who  dwell  upon  the  spot 
know  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 

The  vineyard  mentioned  by  Froissart,  is 
no  longer  there,  and  the  hedges  have  disap¬ 
peared  ;  but  still  the  hollow  way  between  its 
steep  banks  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  English  camp  may  yet  be  traced. 
The  peasant,  too,  declares  that  in  ploughing 
the  slope  towards  Poitiers  he  frequently  turns 
up  human  bones  and  rusty  armour,  and  heads 
of  arrows.  At  a  little  farm-house,  too,  not 
far  from  the  spot,  some  broken  lances  and 
large  bones  are  shown ;  and  that  is  all  that 
now  remains  to  attest  the  field  of  Poitiers. 

Man  may  well  ask  his  own  heart,  as  he 
passes  over  the  spot,  “  Is  this  all,  indeed  ? — 
all  for  which  so  many  heroes  have  died — to 
be  forgotten — to  have  this  their  very  burial 
places  scarcely  known—  the  glorious  feats  and 
gallant  actions,  which,  even  in  dying,  they 
thought  would  be  immortal,  overwhelmed 
beneath  the  lumber  of  history,  or  blotted  out 
by  fresh  comments  on  the  same  bloody  theme 
— the  thrones  they  fought  for,  and  the  lands 
they  won,  passed  unto  other  dynasties,  and 
all  the  objects  of  their  mighty  daring  as 
unachieved  as  if  they  had  not  been  ?” 

[We  promise  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
returning  to  this  very  delightful  work  in  our 
next  Number,  wherein  we  hope  to  exhibit 
to  the  reader  the  skill  and  taste  with  which 
Mr.  James  has  blended  the  philosophic  facts 
of  history  with  the  lighter  emanations  of  a 
mind  imbued  with  a  poetic  veneration  for  the 
glories  of  past  ages,  and  gifted  with  elo¬ 
quence  to  commemorate  their  splendour.  In 
glancing  at  this  work,  by  the  way,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  truth  of 
the  oft-made  remark  —  that  genius  invests 
with  new  interest  whatever  subject  it  touches.] 


Self-deception. — With  all  the  duplicity  of 
this  wicked  world,  few  of  us  succeed  in  de¬ 
ceiving  others  so  completely  as  we  succeed, 
without  effort,  in  deceiving  ourselves. — Mrs . 
Armytage. 

London  Architecture. — A  writer  in  Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine  attributes  the  overloaded 
ornament  of  modern  London  to  the  free  use 
of  stucco,  and  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
of  stone  or  marble  not  being  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  He  adds  :  “  if 
the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square 
had  been  constructed  of  stone,  it  would  never 
have  exhibited  the  pepper-boxes  and  vitiated 
taste,  which  make  all  England  blush,  who 
recollect  the  Louvre  or  the  Vatican.  Had 
Buckingham  House  been  built,  as  it  should 
have  been,  of  freestone  or  marble,  it  would 


never  have  exhibited  that  overloaded  orna¬ 
ment  and  unbecoming  proportion,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  much  beauty  of  detail,  render 
it  no  fit  palace  for  the  Kings  of  England.” 

The  late  Emperor  Alexander,  when  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  was  expatiating  to  him  on 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  a  czar,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
pathetically : — “  Alas !  Madam,  I  am  nothing 
but  a  happy  accident.” 

Bare  Virtue. — The  paucity  of  some  per¬ 
sons’  good  actions  reminds  one  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  who  was  once  induced  to  be  guilty  of 
a  good  action,  after  fully  satisfying  himself, 
upon  the  maturest  deliberation,  that  he  could 
gain  nothing  by  refraining  from  it. 

Napoleon.  —  Chambertin  was  Napoleon’s 
<c  pet  tipple,”  but  not  on  serious  occasions. 
In  his  carriage,  taken  at  Waterloo,  were 
found  two  bottles  nearly  empty — the  one  of 
Malaga,  and  the  other  of  rum. 

Champagne. — When  the  Russian  army  of 
invasion  passed  through  Champagne,  they 
took  away  six  hundred  thousand  bottles  from 
the  cellars  of  M.  Moet,  of  Epernay ;  but  he 
considers  himself  a  gainer  by  the  loss,  his 
orders  from  the  North  having  more  than 
doubled  since  then.  M.  Moet’s  cellars  are 
well  deserving  of  inspection ;  he  is  always 
happy  to  do  the  honours  to  tourists,  and,  at 
parting,  presents  each  with  a  bottle  of  the 
choicest  wine. 

English  Cookery. — Cookery  in  England, 
when  well  done,  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world. —  Ude. 

Dinde  aux  Truffes. —  There  is  a  well- 
known  story  in  the  Italian  jest-books,  about 
a  bet  between  two  cardinals.  The  bet  was 
a  dinde  aux  truffes ,  (a  turkey  with  truffles.) 
The  loser  postpones  the  payment  till  the  very 
eve  of  the  carnival,  when  the  winner  reminds 
him  of  the  debt.  He  excuses  himself  on 
the  ground  that  truffles  were  worth  nothing 
that  year. — “  Bah  !  bah  !”  says  the  other, 

‘‘  that  is  a  false  report  originating  with  the 
turkeys.” —  Quarterly  Review. 

Genius.  —  Mrs.  Montague  strikingly  ob¬ 
serves  : — “  It  has  sometimes  happened  to  me, 
that,  by  an  endeavour  to  encourage  talents 
and  cherish  virtue,  by  driving  from  them  the 
terrifying  spectre  of  pale  poverty,  I  have 
introduced  a  legion  of  little  demons  ;  vanity, 
luxury,  idleness,  and  pride,  have  entered  the 
cottage  the  moment  poverty  vanished.” 
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TUTBURY  CASTLE  AND  MARY 
QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

( From  Sketches,  by  a  Correspondent.') 

The  Castle  of  Tutburv  presents  to  the  eye  of 
the  visiter  little  more  than  a  straggling  scene 
of  shattered  ruins.  Yet,  its  appearance  is 
extremely  picturesque  in  approaching  it  from 
a  distance,  and  particularly  on  the  side  facing 
Derby ;  the  view  embracing  the  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches  over  the  Dove,  its  white  front 
relieved  by  the  sombre  trees  which  ascend 
from  the  water  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  (or 
rather  rock,)  on  which  the  Castle  stands ;  the 
little  tov/n  of  Tutbury,  with  its  thatched  roofs 
and  curling  smoke  to  the  left,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  church,  (a  gem  of  pure ,  Saxon  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  most  perfect  specimen  in  Eng¬ 
land,)  on  the  rise  of  the  hill,  which  ends 
abruptly  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  giving  an 
expansive  prospect  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  over  Staffordshire  and  the  far-famed 
Peak  Hills  of  Derbyshire.  The  sharp,  broken 
outline  of  tower  and  wall,  when  seen  from 
this  point,  bespeaks  the  ravages  of  time  and 
war,  which  have  reduced  this  once  favoured 
place  to  its  present  state.  On  ascending  the 
hill,  the  Castle  is  entered  by  the  principal 
gate  at  the  north-east  angle,  which  is 
flanked  by  two  square  towers.  Within  the 
Castle  area,  for  the  first  time,  a  feeling  of 
its  desolation  must  strike  the  visiter,  as  the 
eye  roams  over  the  wide  expanse,  which  is 
unbroken  by  tree,  shrub,  or  stone.  It  is 
bounded,  however,  by  a  low,  crumbling  wall, 
with  a  tower  and  a  few  ruined  apartments 
breaking  its  monotonous  round  ;  above  which 
the  eye  may  wander  over  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  beautiful  views  of  a  portion  of 
country,  celebrated  for  its  sublime  and  pic¬ 
turesque  character.  Keeping  by  the  eastern 
wall  to  the  left,  at  about  160  feet  from  the 
entrance,  is  a  tall,  isolated  tower,  which  con¬ 
tained  four  rooms,  appropriated,  (according 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler’s  description  of  the  place 
as  it  was  when  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
imprisoned  in  this  Castle,)  to  sundry  pur¬ 
poses  the  bottom  one  was  used  as  a  store¬ 
house,  the  one  above  was  “  Curie’s  apartment, 
over  which  was  the  doctor’s,  and,  at  the  top, 
the  chief  cook’s.” 

This  tower  was  then  much  shaken  and 
cleft ;  but  the  breach  has  since  widened 
much,  the  stones  standing  several  inches 
apart,  and  the  whole  being  considered  so 
dangerous  that  a  padlock  is  placed  on  the 
lower  door,  to  hinder  persons  from  ascend¬ 
ing  to  the  summit.  This  purpose,  laudable 
as  it  may  be,  fails  in  debarring  the  curious 
from  au  ascent,  as  admittance  is  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  climbing  the  wall,  and  getting  in 
at  the  arched  windows,  from  whence  the 
stairs  may  be  directly  reached,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  ascended,  as  the  ironts  of 
them  are  so  worn  by  repeated  footsteps, 


that  the  one  stair  above  seems  to  slide  into 
the  other  beneath  it,  time  having  transform¬ 
ed  them  into  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
stones.  The  beauty  of  the  view  from  this, 
the  highest  ruin  of  Tutbury,  amply  compen¬ 
sates  for  all  the  danger  inspired  by  the  gaping 
clefts  in  the  wall,  or  uncertainty  of  foot-hold, 
as  the  unbounded  prospect  gratifies  the  eye. 
The  Dove  is  seen  winding  its  silvery  stream 
in  the  plain  beneath,  as  if  depicted  on  a 
map  ;  while,  beyond  it,  field  over  field  rise 
to  view,  the  distance  bounded  by  the  high 
hills  of  Matlock,  which  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  are  tipped  with  snow. 

Descending  from  this  elevation,  and  walk¬ 
ing  by  the  wall,  (partly  built  of  alabaster,  of 
which  the  castle  rock  is  formed,  and  which  is 
beautifully  veined  with  red,)  we  reach  the 
south-east  angle,  at  which  point  a  low  range 
of  buildings  stands,  containing  the  apartment 
where  the  erring  but  unfortunate  Mary  was 
confined.  This  portion  of  the  edifice  origi¬ 
nally  consisted  of  two  large  rooms,  an  upper 
and  a  lower  one.  By  referring  to  the  sketch, 
the  square  holes  in  the  wall  are  visible, 
in  which  the  beams  of  the  flooring  were 
inserted.  The  lower  apartment,  which  is 
entered  by  a  descent  of  several  steps,  had  a 
vaulted  ceiling  ;  the  ranges  of  corbels,  from 
which  the  spandrils  sprung,  are  still  remain¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  narrow,  projecting  ledges, 
formed  by  them,  afford  by  their  accumulation 
of  earth,  sufficient  nourishment  for  several 
young  brambles  and  other  wild  trees.  The 
room  is  lighted  by  two  small  windows,  deeply 
cut  in  the  thick  wall,  and  which  must  have 
afforded  but  light  sufficient  to  display  “  dark¬ 
ness  visible”  when  the  sun  was  in  meridian. 
The  upper  room  had  the  advantage  of  two 
large,  pointed  windows,  embracing  a  fine 
view,  the  extent  of  which  to  its  luckless 
prisoner  Mary,  must  have  made  her  narrow 
prison  more  irksome  and  dreary.  To  the 
left  of  the  room  is  a  large  fireplace  with  an 
ornamental  band,  in  carved  stonework  of 
animals  and  stars,  or  flowers.  Close  beside 
it  is  a  narrow,  square  aperture,  cut  sloping 
in  the  wall,  probably,  a  private  communica¬ 
tion  with  some  other  apartment.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  the  upper  rooms  is  from  without, 
it  being  totally  unconnected  with  the  vaulted 
one  beneath  ;  and  is  gained  by  a  winding 
stair,  each  stone  of  which,  owing  to  its  pecu¬ 
liar  form,  supports  itself  in  the  centre,  and 
forms  a  sort  of  circular  pillar.  This  stair, 
like  the  one  at  the  eastern  tower,  already 
described,  has  loopholes  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross  bommee ,  for  the  purpose  of  stationing 
archers  for  its  protection. 

Adjoining  this  pile  of  building  is  another 
gate  of  entrance ;  and,  a  few  yards  farther, 
is  the  only  part  of  the  Castle  at  present  inha¬ 
bited.  It  is  occupied  by  a  farmer,  whose 
cows  may  be  seen  quietly  grazing  in  the 
“  towers  and  halls  ”  of  the  once  mighty  Tut- 
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bury,  unmolested  by  the  “din  of  wav”  or 
‘‘  shout  of  revelry,”  with  which  its  noble 
walls  once  rung.  Before  the  farmer’s  resi¬ 
dence  is  a  well  of  a  great  depth,  bored  by  our 
persevering  ancestors  in  the  very  bowels  of 
the  rock,  to  supply  the  garrison  with  water. 
A  shed  or  two,  and  the  boundary  wall,  are  all 
that  attract  the  attention,  till  we  reach  the 
south-west  corner,  where  a  shattered,  round 
tower  stands  on  a  mound,  in  frittering  decay, 
save  and  except  to  the  lover  of  picturesque 
beauty,  who,  in  transfering  its  appearance 
from  some  of  the  many  beautiful  points  of 
view  in  its  vicinity  to  his  own  sketch-book, 
has,  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting, 
that  time,  though  it  may  destroy,  yet,  in 
many  instances,  renders  that  pleasing  in  de¬ 
cay,  which  might  have  been  but  formal  and 
uninteresting  in  the  days  of  its  glory. 

F.  W.  Faiuholt. 

Mrs.  Howitt,  in  her  charming  Wood  Leigh¬ 
ton ,  thus  refers  to  this  interesting  locality  ; — 
“  On  a  gentle  hill,  we  found  the  remains  of 
the  Castle,  where  the  Queen  of  Scots-  was 
confined  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amias  Pau- 
lett,  at  the  time  that  Anthony  Babingtou,  of 
Dethic,  and  his  accomplices,  attempted  to 
rescue  her :  maintaining  a  correspondence 
with  her  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
which  they  closed  with  a  loose  stone  ;  the 
attempt,  however,  only  ending  in  their  own 
destruction,  and  the  Queen’s  removal  to  Tut- 
bury,  and  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury.  Like  every  other  place  of  her  confine¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  ruin.  Crumbling  walls,  trees 
growing  where  rooms  once  were,  and  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  names  or  initials  of  hundreds 
of  visiters  ;  tall  weeds,  and  melancholy  yews 
spreading  around  their  shade,  —  mark  the 
spot  as  one  fraught  with  many  subjects  of 
thought  on  the  past  and  the  present,  on  the 
changes  of  times,  and  of  national  character.” 
— Vol.  i.,  p.  215. 

NOTES  ON  LOST  ARTS. 

C Conciuded,  from  'page  1170 

Painting  on  Glass. — To  painted  windows, 
an  oriental  origin  is  ascribed,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
by  the  crusaders.  But  the  arts  of  painting 
on  glass,  staining  it,  and  the  like,  in  modern 
days,  are  acknowledged  to  produce  much 
less  beautiful  and  durable  effects,  than  they 
did  when  practised  in  the  “elder  day.” 
Attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  are  conti¬ 
nually  made  to  recover  the  lost  method  of 
painting  on  glass  ;  but  a  gentleman  who  took 
great  interest  in  the  subject,  once  told  us, 
that  there  were  several  rich  and  exquisite 
tints  in  old,  coloured  glass,  which  rendered 
it  extremely  valuable ;  because  all  efforts  of 
modern  art  to  produce  them,  had  hitherto 
been  baffled. 

[There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  upon 
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this  point,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Martin, 
the  historical  painter,  before  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee  on  Arts  and  Manufactures. 
—Ed.  M. 

“  Have  the  goodness  to  give  the  Com¬ 
mittee  such  information  as  you  have  been 
induced  to  collect  on  the  subject  of  glass¬ 
painting. — Glass-painting  has  fallen  almost 
to  the  same  level  as  china-painting;  but  it 
might  be  greatly  superior  now  to  what  it  was 
in  ancient  times.  There  is  an  ignorant  opi¬ 
nion  among  people  that  the  ancient  art  of 
glass-painting  is  completely  lost :  it  is  totally 
void  of  foundation,  for  we  can  carry  it  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  than  the  ancients,  except 
in  one  particular  colour,  which  is  that  of 
ruby,  and  we  come  very  near  to  that.  We 
can  blend  the  colours,  and  produce  the 
effects  of  light  and  shadow,  which  they 
could  not  do,  by  harmonizing  and  mixing 
the  colours  in  such  a  way,  and  fixing  by 
proper  enamelling  and  burning  them,  that 
they  shall  afterwards  become  just  as  perma¬ 
nent  as  those  of  the  ancients,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  throwing  in  superior 
art.”] 

Papyrus  Paper. — The  Egyptian  paper,  the 
art  of  manufacturing  which  is  lost,  was  in 
universal  use  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  formed,  during  a  series  of 
years,  the  chief  article  of  the  commerce  of 
Alexandria ;  and  to  its  decline,  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  this  once  mighty  city  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted.  A  curious  process  was  adopted  to 
render  this  paper  more  lasting  : — we  allude 
to  the  custom  of  placing,  from  time  to  time, 
two  or  three  skins  of  parchment  under  it ;  as 
in  the  letters  of  St.  Augustin,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  St.  Germain,  and  which  were, 
a  few  years  since,  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece ,  says  of 
the  papyrus  : — “  That  part  of  the  river  Anas- 
sus  descending  from  the  fountain  Cyane,  is 
the  only  spot  in  Europe  where  this  graceful 
plant  flourishes  in  its  natural  state.  The 
late  Chevalier  Landolina,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
an  antiquary,  attempted  to  revive  the  ancient 
manufacture,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a 
wretched  substitute  for  linen  paper,  on  which 
he  sent  a  recommendatory  address  to  the 
European  Courts.”  The  simple-hearted  gen¬ 
tleman  gained  many  compliments  and  much 
ridicule  ;  and  so  the  matter  ended.  Mont- 
faucon  has  proved  that  cotton  paper  was  in 
use  in  1100.  If  so,  that  the  art  of  making 
paper  from  the  papyrus  has  fallen  into  de¬ 
suetude,  is  not  to  be  lamented.  With  the 
material  of  which  some  Indian  paper  is  fabri¬ 
cated,  whose  surface  and  texture  is  not  glossy 
and  sdky,  we  are  unacquainted ;  but  its 
roughness  and  brittleness,  has  often  induced 
us  to  believe  that  rushes,  or  straw  are  used 
in  its  composition. 

Poisons , — Various  authors  inform  us  that, 
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daring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French 
chemists,  professional  and  amateurs,  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  in  discovering,  or  concoct¬ 
ing,  such  quick  and  subtile  poisons,  that  the 
like,  with  the  secret  of  their  preparation,  (in 
all  probability,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped,)  are  unknown  to  us  at  this  later  pe¬ 
riod.  Such  were  poisons,  which  required  the 
wearing  of  a  glass  vizor,  or  a  leathern  one 
with  glass  lunettes,  during  their  fabrication ; 
since  the  least  grains  of  the  pulverized 
matters  of  which  some  of  them  were  com¬ 
posed,  inhaled  at  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or 
taken  in  at  the  eyes  and  ears, — nay,  the  very 
effluvia  of  these  infernal  compounds, — caused 
instantaneous  death.  It  is  asserted,  that 
some  of  the  dilettanti  in  venom,  did  actually, 
either  from  not  observing  the  proper  and 
usual  precautions,  or  from  their  gardevisures 
dropping  off  whilst  they  were  preparing  it,  fell 
victims  to  their  diabolical  pursuits.  Nor 
were  these  poisons  less  secretly  conveyed  to 
those  who  were  destined  to  become  their 
prey,  than  covertly  distilled  or  mingled. 
The  most  agreeable  and  least  suspicious 
things,  as  a  rose,  a  bouquet,  a  letter,  were 
often  imbued  with  them,  and  proved  fatal  to 
the  receivers.  Davila,  the  well-known  histo¬ 
rian,  in  his  Guerri  Civili  di  Francia ,  attri¬ 
butes,  even  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  era 
of  these  poison-mongers,  the  death  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  (mother  of  the  illustrious 
Henry  IV.,)  to  a  pair  of  poisoned  gloves, 
which,  he  asserts,  threw  her  into  a  slow,  and 
seemingly,  natural  fever,  that  terminated  her 
life  in  four  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
gloves.  The  Huguenots,  he  adds,  suspecting 
the  agency  of  poison  in  her  destruction,  cla¬ 
moured  ;  and  the  King  (Charles  IX.)  caused 
her  body  to  be  opened,  knowing  that  the 
poison  had  only  affected  her  hrain ;  but  for¬ 
bade  her  head  to  be  touched,  under  pretence, 
the  body  being  sound,  that  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  This  story,  it  is  true,  may  be  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  one  party  to  render  the  other  odious  ; 
but  it  is  certain  the  Queen’s  demise  could 
never  have  been  attributed  to  such  a  cause, 
unles  the  preparation  and  administration  of 
secret,  subtile  poisons  had  been  notorious, 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Davila 
wrote. 

Chinese  Porcelain . — “  The  Chinese,”  says 
Dunn,  “  had  formerly  the  art  of  painting  on 
the  sides  of  porcelain  vessels,  fish,  and  other 
animals,  which  were  only  perceptible  when 
the  vessel  was  full  of  some  liquor.  They  call 
this  species,  Kia-tsim,  that  is,  ‘  azure  is  put 
in  press,’  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  azure  is  laid  on.  They  are  every  now 
and  then  trying  to  recover  the  art  of  this 
magical  painting — but  to  no  purpose.” — We 
may  here  remark,  that  the  secret  of  an  art 
peculiar  to  the  Chinese  still  remains  with 
them ;  viz.  that  of  manufacturing  the  beau¬ 
tiful  egg-shell  porcelain,  so  thin,  semi-trans¬ 


parent,  delicate,  and  fragile,  of  which  we 
now  and  then  see  specimens  in  the  cabinets 
of  china-fanciers.  Many  have  attributed 
these  qualities  of  the  china  to  the  fineness, 
whiteness,  and  degree  of  crystallization  of  the 
peculiar  clay  of  which  it  is  made  ;  but  others, 
comparing  the  porcelain  of  the  present  day 
with  that  of  a  former,  believe  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  still  possessing  the  proper  material  for 
this  exquisite  manufacture  have  lost  the  art 
already  of  working  it  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Palingenesis — The  Apparitional  or 
Artificial  Plant. — This  most  extraordinary  of 
by-gone  arts,  the  Palingenesis,  has  yet  to  be 
described.  It  ought,  though  doubtlessly  once 
considered  far  otherwise,  rather,  we  think,  to 
be  classed  with  the  clever  and  often  inexpli¬ 
cable  illusions  of  magic,  than  to  be  gravely 
registered  amongst  the  achievements  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

“  The  alchemists  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,”  says  Mr.  Tighe,  in  his  erudite  notes 
to  his  poem  on  the  Rose,  (vide  his  Plants ,) 
“  speak  of  this  apparent  resuscitation  as  a 
thing  easy  and  well  known.  The  seeds,  or 
the  ashes,  pounded,  and  prepared  principally 
with  dew,  are  to  be  exposed  to  heat  in  a 
close,  glass  vessel,  when  there  will  appear  a 
stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  in  short,  the  appa¬ 
rition  of  a  perfect  plant,  rising  from  the 
midst  of  its  ashes.  On  removing  the  heat, 
the  image  vanishes  ;  and  it  can  be  revived 
again  in  the  same  manner.  This  Palin¬ 
genesis,  as  they  called  it,  was  not  confined  to 
the  rose,  though  that  plant,  according  to  the 
relation,  was  used  most  frequently ;  nor  was 
it  confined  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  lob¬ 
sters,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  are  said  to  have 
re-appeared  in  the  same  manner  to  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  Scottus,  and  others.  See 
these  authors— Kircher’s  Mundus  Subterra- 
neus,  and  Guillemeau,  p.  200,  who  quotes 
also  Quercetan,  (du  Chesne,)  physician  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  De  Claves,  as  vouchers  for 
this  story  ;  and  says  that  the  Emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  III.  purchased  the  secret  at  a  high 
price.  Baker,  in  his  work  on  thepVIicroscope, 
speaks  thus  of  it : — 

u  The  famous  physician  Quercetanus,  tells 
a  strange  story  of  a  Polonian  doctor,  who 
showed  him  a  dozen  glasses  hermetically 
sealed,  in  each  of  which  was  a  different 
plant ;  as  a  rose  in  one,  a  tidip  in  another,  a 
clove  (July)  gilly-flower  in  a  third,  &c.  When 
these  glasses  were  first  brought  to  view,  you 
saw  nothing  in  them  but  a  heap  of  ashes  at 
the  bottom  ;  but  on  the  application  of  some 
gentle  heat  under  any  of  them,  there  pre¬ 
sently  arose  out  of  the  ashes,  the  idea  of  the 
flower,  and  stalks  belonging  to  those  ashes  ; 
and  it  would  shoot  up  and  spread  about  to 
the  due  height,  and  dimensions  of  such  a 
flower,  and  had  the  perfect  colour,  shape, 
magnitude,  and  all  the  other  accidents,  as  if 
it  were  really  the  flower.  But,  whenever  the 
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heat  was  withdrawn  from  it,  as  the  glass  and 
the  included  air  and  matter  cooled  by  degrees, 
so  wovdd  this  flower  sink  down  by  little  and 
little,  till  it  would  bury  itself  in  its  bed  of 
ashes ;  and  thus  it  would  do  as  often  as  a 
moderate  heat  was  applied  or  withdrawn.” 

See  also  Bayle's  Dictionary • — article  Du 
Chesne.  M.  L.  B. 


^aturalts't. 


ON  THE  LONGEVITY  OF  ANIMALS. 

( Continued  from,  page  104.) 

Cetacea. — The  little  that  is  known  of  the 
longevity  of  animals  of  this  class,  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  supposition  of  their  being  long- 
lived. 

The  whale,  whose  enormous  skeleton  was 
some  time  since  exhibited  at  Charing  Cross,* 
was  concluded  by  Cuvier  and  other  French 
naturalists,  from  certain  data,  to  have  been 
either  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  years 
old  ! 

Purchas  states  on  the  authority  of  Peter 
Martyr,  (not  the  theologian,)  that  a  king  in 
Hispaniola  had  a  manati,  ( Manatus ,)  put 
into  a  lake  where  it  lived  twenty-five  years. 
—  ( Pilgrimage ,  1617.  p- 107-) 

“  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty 
years ;  of  which  thing  a  trial  was  taken  in 
some  of  them  by  cutting  off'  their  tayles. 
They  grow  until  ten  years  of  age.’’ — (j Bacon's 
History  of  Life ,  p.  1 1 .) 

The  porpoise  is  stated  to  live  thirty  years. 

Birds. — “  In  this  class  of  animals,  the 
duration  of  life  is  by  no  means  apportioned 
to  the  times  of  their  growth.  Most  of  them 
acquire  their  full  dimensions  in  a  few 
months,  and  are  capable  of  multiplying  the 
species  the  first  spring  or  summer  after  they 
are  hatched.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of 
their  bodies,  birds  are  much  more  vivacious, 
and  live  longer  than  either  men  or  quadru¬ 
peds.  Though  in  birds,  their  growth,  and 
their  powers  of  reproduction  are  more  rapid 
[than  in  the  mammalia,]  yet  they  live  pro- 
portionably  longer.  Some  species  of  birds, 
as  all  the  gallinaceous  tribes,  can  use  their 
limbs  the  moment  they  issue  from  the  shell ; 
and,  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  after,  they  can 
employ  their  wings.  A  dunghill-cock  has 
the  capacity  of  engendering  at  the  age  of 
four  months,  but  does  not  acquire  his  full 
growth  in  less  than  a  year.  The  smaller 
birds  are  perfect  in  four  or  five  months.” — 
( Smellie’s  Philosophy  of  Natural  History , 
i.,  512.) 

“  The  age  of  a  [domesticated]  bird’s  life 
very  much  depends  on  the  care  which  is  taken 
of  it.  *  *  *  The  age  of  house-birds  is 

so  much  the  more  interesting,  as  it  is  only 
by  observing  it  that  we  can  know  with  any 

*  Engraved  and  described  in  the  Mirror,  vol. 
xviii,,  pp.  104—107. 


degree  of  certainty  the  length  of  birds’  lives 
in  general.  Thus  house-birds  are  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  naturalist  as  giving  him  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  could  not  otherwise  acquire. 

*  *  *  Birds  live  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  times  longer  than  the  time  which  they 
take  to  grow.  This  length  of  life  [is  some¬ 
times  attributed  to  the  substance  of  which 
their  bones  are  composed  being  much  more 
loose  and  light,  and  consequently,  remaining 
porous  longer  than  those  of  [mammalious] 
quadrupeds.”  —  ( Bechstein' s  Cage  Birds , 
1835.  Introduction,  p.  25.) 

An  eanle  is  said  to  have  died  at  Vienna  at 
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the  positive  age  of  one  hundred  and  tour. 
From  the  description  of  Herodotus  and  other 
writers,  it  appears  probable  that  the  ancients 
originally  derived  their  notion  of  a  phoenix 
from  some  species  of  eagle,  and  they  have, 
accordingly,  described  it  as  excelling  all  birds 
in  point  of  longevity ;  for  Manilius  stated  its 
life  to  be  six  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and 
affirmed  that  its  dead  body  produced  a  worm 
which  was  by  and"  by  transformed  into  a 
young  phoenix,  and  thus  the  race  was  perpe¬ 
tuated  :f  and  Tacitus  says,  “  Of  its  longe¬ 
vity,  the  accounts  are  various.  The  common 
persuasion  is,  that  it  lives  five  hundred  years, 
though,  by  some  writers,  the  date  is  extended 
to  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.”  Pen¬ 
nant,  writing  in  1768,  mentions  an  eagle  then 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Owen  Holland,  ot  Con¬ 
way,  which  was  upwards  of  'thirty-two  jears 
old. — ( British  Zoology,  124.) 

“  Among  mewed  hawks,  some  have  been 
found  to  have  lived  thirty  years,  and  amongst 
wild  hawks,  forty  years.” — ( Bacon’s  History 
of  Life ,  fyc.,  p.  10.)  In  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine  for  March,  1793,  it  is  stated,  that 
in  September  of  the  preceding]  year/]  the 
newspapers  reported  that  a  ship  had  arrived, 
and  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a 
hawk  that  was  captured  there,  having  round 
its  neck  a  gold  collar  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — “  This  goodlie  hawk  doth  be¬ 
long  to  his  most  gracious  majestie  James, 
King  of  England,  a.  d.  1610.”  Hone,"  in 
his  Year  Book ,  considers  this  bird  to  have 
been  the  identical  one  mentioned  in  the 
following  extract  from  Weldon’s  Court  and 
Character  of  King  James: — “The  French 
King  sending  over  his  falconer  to  show  that 
sport,  his  master- falconer  lay  long  here,  but 
could  not  kill  one  kite,  ours  being  more 
magnanimous  than  the  French  kite.  Sir 
Thomas  Monson  desired  to  have  that  flight 
in  all  exquisiteness,  and  to  that  end  was  at 
1 00/.  charge  in  gosfalcons  for  that  flight ;  in 

+  A  similar  mode  of  perpetuation  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  plants.  “  Digby,  an  Englishman,  and  a 
great  lover  of  the  marvellous,  in  liis  work  on  the 
vegetation  of  plants,  cites  many  experiments,  by 
which  plants  reduced  to  ashes  reproduce  their  ap¬ 
pearance  of  plants ;  that  is,  they  appear  to  assume 
the  same  form  they  had  originally.’' — ( Reid's  Lite¬ 
rary  and  Historical  Botany,  iii.,  82.)— J.  F. 
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all  that  charge,  he  never  had  but  one  cast 
would  perform  it,  and  those  that  had  killed 
nine  kites  never  missed  one.  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  with  all  the  lords,  desired  the 
King  but  to  walk  out  of  Royston’s  town  end, 
to  see  that  flight,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
stateliest  flights  of  the  world,  for  the  high 
mountee;  the  King  went  unwillingly  forth, 
the  flight  was  showed,  but  the  kite  went  to 
such  a  mountee,  as  all  the  field  lost  sight  of 
kite  and  hawke  and  all ;  and  neither  kite 
nor  hawke  were  either  seene  or  heard  of  to 
this  present,  which  made  all  the  courte  con¬ 
jecture  it  a  very  ill  omen/’  If  Hone  be  right 
in  his  supposition  of  the  identity  of  this 
hawk,  brought  from  the  Cape  in  1792,  with 
the  one  lost  in  1610,  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  old. 

“Vultures  are  affirmed  to  be  long  livers; 
insomuch  that  they  extend  their  life  well 
neare  to  a  hundred  years.” — ( Bacon’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Life  and  Death,  p.  10.) 

The  Bohemian  chatterer,  ( Bomby cilia  gar- 
rulus ,)  lives  ten  or  twelve  years  in  confine¬ 
ment. — ( Bechstein’s  Cage  Birds,  265.) 

A  rose-ouzel,  ( Pastor  roseus ,)  is  mention¬ 
ed  as  having  lived  eight  years  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  M.  Von  Wachter,  the  rector  of 
Frickenhausen. — ( Ibid .,  276.) 

The  ring-blackbird,  ( Tardus  torquatus,) 
“  will  live  in  confinement  from  six  to  ten 
years.” — {Ibid.,  280.) 

The  common  blackbird,  ( Turdus  jnerula,) 
“  with  care  and  a  proper  variety  of  food,  will 
live  in  confinement  ten  or  twelve  years.” — 
(Ibid.,  278.) 

The  missel-thrush,  ( Turdus  viscivorus,) 
“  lives  in  captivity  from  ten  to  twelve  years.” 
(Ibid.,  268.) 

The  solitary  thrush,  ( T.  solitarius,)  ’“  if 
treated  with  care,  lives  in  confinement  eight 
or  ten  years.” — (Ibid.,  283.) 

The  song-thrush,  ( T.  yrmsicus,)  “  with  care 
and  properly  varied  food  may  be  preserved  in 
captivity  five  or  six  years.” — Ibid.,  271.) 

“  A  nightingale,  ( Motacilla  luscinia ,)  may 
be  kept  in  confinement  fifteen  years  ;  whilst, 
in  a  wild  state,  they  are  never  observed  to  exist 
so  long  in  the  same  spot,  which  seems  to 
prove  that  they  do  not  attain  so  great  an  age 
when  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  accidents,  both 
from  birds  of  prey  and  birdcatchers.  I  have 
an  instance  of  a  nightingale  which  has  lived 
twenty-five  years  in  confinement.” — (Ibid., 

297.) 

The  common  wagtail,  ( Motacilla  alba,) 
the  grey  wagtail,  (M.  Boarula,)  and  the 
yellow  wagtail,  (M.  /lava,)  may  be  kept  in  a 
room  five  or  six  years. — (Ibid.,  332.)  ' 

The  common  redstart,  (Motacilla  phoeni- 
curus,)  can  rarely  be  kept  above  three  or 
four  years,  (Ibid.,  354;)  but  Mr.  Sweet  says 
he  kept  one  more  than  six  years,  and  adds, 
that  it  was  an  old  bird  when  first  caught. 

Black  redstarts,  (M.  Tithys,)  “  have  been 


known  to  live  five  or  six  years  in  a  cage.” 
— ( Bechstein’s  Cage  Birds,  352.) 

The  wheateaiy(7if.  CEnanthe,)  with  every 
attention,  can  rarely  be  preserved  alive  for 
more  than  two  years. — (Ibid ,  337.) 

The  fauvette,  ( Sylvia  hortensis,)  “  seldom 
lives  more  than  two  or  three  years  in  confine¬ 
ment.” — (Ibid.,  317.) 

The  blackcap,  (S.  atricapilla,)  will  live 
about  fifteen  years. — (Ibid.,  315.) 

Mr.  Sweet  says  he  has  a  whitethroat, 
(S.  cinerea,)  which  he  has  had  about  eleven 
years,  in  as  good  health,  and  singing  as  well 
as  ever;  and  certainly  no  song  need  be 
louder  or  more  varied.” 

The  siskin,  (Fringilla  spinus,)  “  may  be 
kept  from  eight  to  twelve  years.” — (Bech¬ 
stein’s  Cage  Birds,  210.) 

The  redbreast,  ( Motacilla  rubecula ,)  when 
domesticated,  and  allowed  the  whole  range 

of  a  room,  lives  from  ten  to  twelve  years _ 

(Ibid.,  325.) 

The  wren,  (Troglodytes  Europeus,)  may 
be  kept,  it  is  said,  two  or  three  years.” — 

(Ibid.,  37 5.) 

The  titlark,  (Anthus  arboreus,)  “  at  the 
best,  can  only  be  preserved  five  or  six  years.” 
—(Ibid.,  256.) 

A  skylark,  (Alauda  arvensis,)  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  Olina,  which  lived  ten  years,  and  an¬ 
other  by  Raczynski,  which  lived  twenty-four 
years  ;  and  Bechstein  says,  “  instances  have 
been  known  of  their  having  lived  for  thirty 
years.” — (Ibid.,  245.) 

“  I  have  seen  two  woodlarks,  (A.  arborea ,) 
which  had  been  kept  in  a  cage  for  eight 
years.” — (Ibid.,  25J.) 

The  greater  tit,  or  ox-eye,  (Pams  major,) 
will  live  eight  or  ten  years. — (Ibid.,  383.) 

“  I  kept  a  cole  tit,  (  P.  ater,)  six  years,  and 
it  then  died  of  old  age,  having  first  become 
blind,  and  been  often  attacked  with  vertigo 
and  giddiness. —  (Ibid.,  386.) 

The  foolish  bunting,  (Emberiza  Cia,) 
“  may  be  preserved  in  health  above  six  years, 
as  I  have  proved  by  a  pair  which  I  kept  my¬ 
self  for  that  time.” — (Ibid.,  166  ) 

The  cirl-bunting,  (E.  cirlus,)  “  may  be 
preserved  five  or  six  years.” — (Ibid.,  164.) 

The  black-bonnet,  (E.  schceniclus,)  “  will 
live  five  or  six  years.” — (Ibid.) 

Ortolans,  (E.  hortulana,)  “  being1  rather 
delicate,  cannot  often  be  preserved  beyond 
three  or  four  years.”-  -  (Ibid.,  161.) 

Bechstein  has  kept  a  pair  of  snow- 
buntings,  (E.  nivalis ,)  for  six  years,  allowing 
them  during  that  period  the  range  of  his 
room. — (Ibid.,  154.) 

The  painted  bunting,  (E.  ciris ,)  “  may  be 
preserved  from  eight  to  ten  years.” — Ibid., 

174.) 

Chaffinches,  (Fringilla  coelebs,)  “have 
been  known  to  live  more  than  twenty-four 
years  in  a  cage.” — (Ibid.,  Introduction,  25.) 

Goldfinches,  (Fringilla  carduelis,)  “have 
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been  known  to  live  sixteen  years,  and  even 
twenty  or  twenty-tour  years.” — ( Ibid .,  205.) 

A  lesser  red-poll,  {F.  linaria,)  has  been 
kept  by  Bechstein  “  for  six  years but  he 
says  they  “  may  be  kept  from  eight  to  ten 
years.” — ( Ibid 199.) 

Linnets,  {F.  cannabina,)  are  stated  by 
Goldsmith,  often  to  reach  the  ages  of  four¬ 
teen  and  fifteen,  and  by  Smellie,  often  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  years. 

The  amandava,  {F.  amandava,)  “  will  live 
from  six  to  ten  years.” — ( Cage  Birds ,  142.) 

The  Whidah-finch,  vulgarly  called  widow- 
finch,  ( Vidua  paradisea,)  maybe  preserved, 
according  to  Bechstein,  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  ;  but  others  say  it  will  live  even  fifteen 
years. 

The  green-bird,  ( Loxia  chloris ,)  “  may  be 
kept  in  good  health  for  twelve  years. — {Ibid., 
133). 

Starlings,  ( Sturnus  vulgaris,)  l(  will  live 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  confinement. — {Ibid., 
261.) 

(To  be  continued .) 


NECESSITY  OF  FRESH  AIR. 

[The  following  observations  are  from  a  sen¬ 
sible  and  well-timed  pamphlet,  entitled  Hints 
to  the  Citizens  of  London ,  by  Dr.  Culverwell.] 
That  animal  existence  is  an  organized  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  vital  principle,  and  the  reci¬ 
pients  of  the  vital  principle  are  the  lungs,  the 
respiration  of  which  conveys  it  to  all  parts. 
Every  organ  of  the  human  frame  having  a 
duty  assigned  to  it  should  have  that  duty 
imposed:  the  muscles  should  be  exercised, 
and  the  stomach  should  be  supplied  with 
wholesome  food  for  the  concoction  of  blood, 
which  ceases  to  flow  if  pure  air  be  withheld 
for  its  rarefaction.  The  nervous  influence 
which  directs  and  urges  every  function  of  the 
body  is  also  essential  for  the  well  doing  of 
the  whole  economy.  Such  is  the  admirable 
harmony  existing  in  the  several  offices  of  life, 
that  an  infringement  of  any  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  required  for  the  general  health,  sooner 
or  later  involves  all  the  others  in  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  A  slight  cold,  a  bilious  headach,  a 
pained  side,  or  a  bruised  limb,  neglected, 
often  produces  irreparable  mischief.  These 
incidents  are,  however,  as  palpable  to  feeling 
as  to  sight,  and  may  be  opposed  by  counter¬ 
acting  means ;  whereas  the  decline  of  health 
induced  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  unadul¬ 
terated  air,  or  by  an  abstraction  of  nervous 
energy  through  an  excessive  employment  of 
the  organs  in  which  it  abides,  is  so  imper¬ 
ceptibly  gradual  that  the  evil  is  rarely  disco¬ 
vered  till  beyond  all  reparation. 

The  instances  in  which  these  changes 
occur  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  crowded 
cities,  of  which  few  present  so  many  exam¬ 
ples  as  our  Babylonian  metropolis.  It  is  the 
soil  of  all  others  wherein  life  is  with  the 


greatest  difficulty  reared,  and  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  matured  and  consumed. 

Let  us  take  an  ordinary  case.  A  country 
person  comes  up  to  London  to  fulfil  some 
situation,  say,  for  instance,  clerk  to  an  office, 
warehouseman,  superintendent,  or  resident 
director  to  a  public  establishment,  or  haply  to 
embark  in  business  on  his  own  account.  He 
has  a  plentiful  supply  of  substantial  food,  is 
well  clothed,  works  early  and  late,  and  needs 
neither  occupation  nor  amusement  for  the 
mind.  We  will  suppose  him  also  prosperous 
beyond  previous  expectation  —  though  too 
many  lack  the  whole  of  these  desiderata.  At 
the  expiration  of  some  few  months,  probably 
earlier,  or  it  may  be  later,  his  country  cousin 
or  friend,  who  has  not  perhaps  seen  him  for  a 
considerable  time,  cannot  fail  on  meeting 
him  to  discover  a  visible  change  in  his  appear¬ 
ance,  by  no  means  for  the  better.  Instead  of 
the  healthy-tinged  cheek,  elastic  gait,  and 
spirited  mirthfulness  that  was  wont  to  an¬ 
nounce  his  presence  and  his  approach,  the 
countenance  is  textured  alike  all  over,  of  a 
bloodless  hue,  the  step  is  flagged,  and 
thoughtfulness  and  care  are  deeply  imprinted 
on  the  mind’s  index.  The  change  thus  in¬ 
duced  can  be  attributed  only  to  altered  habits 
and  supplies — to  excessive  wear  and  tear  of 
mind,  to  deficiency  of  pure  and  wholesome 
air.  It  is  possibly  true  that  more  may  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  mental  than  of  the 
physical  cause ;  for  such  is  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  mind  and  body,  that  when  the 
former  is  depressed,  by  harassing  and  weary¬ 
ing  pursuits,  the  nervous  functions  soon 
become  enfeebled,  the  stimulus  to  other 
organs,  on  the  health  of  which  so  much  of 
their  own  power  depends,  is  impaired  and  a 
general  debility  affects  the  system,  predis¬ 
posing  it  to  any  disease  that  may  be  then 
prevalent,  or  unfitting  it  to  encounter  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  every  day  life. 

There  are  many  who  are  favourites  of  for* 
tune,  as  far  as  the  realization  of  wealth  goes, 
but  whose  goodly  increment  depends  upon 
their  close  application  to  business,  and  is 
consequently  obtained  only  at  the  costly  sacri¬ 
fice  of  health.  I  say  consequently,  because 
twelve  hours  imprisonment  in  their  money¬ 
getting  laboratories,  during  which  they  are 
#  deprived  of  the  most  useful  of  all  animal 
stimuli, — pure,  pure  air, — is  incompatible 
with  the  tenure  of  health. 

Many  philanthropic  individuals,  who  com¬ 
mand  the  ingenuity  of  the  many,  expend  large 
sums  in  perfecting  the  conveniences  of  their 
establishments.  They  lavish  little  fortunes 
in  heating  every  crevice  of  their  warerooms, 
or  other  abodes  of  those  whom  they  shelter, 
and  dive  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  earth 
to  procure  a  supply  of  the  sister  element — 
water,  while  they  suffer  pure  air  to  steal  in, 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  through  any  hole  or 
crevice  it  can  find  open.  Nearly  all  the  forms 
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of  bad  health  among  the  middling  ranks  of 
life  may  be  traced  to  this  cause — ill  venti¬ 
lation.  As  I  observed  before,  the  effects  are 
not  immediate,  and  therefore  disregarded, 
but  they  are  ultimately  sure  and  fatal.  The 
premonitory  symptoms  are  held  by  many  as 
unworthy  of  notice — indeed,  it  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  effeminate  to  attend  to  them.  The 
cause  may  be  best  estimated  by  the  inverse 
effect  produced  by  fresh  air  on  the  delicate 
and  invalided. 

And  why  is  all  this  ?  Simply  on  account 
of  the  general  ignorance  that  prevails  regard¬ 
ing  the  property  and  importance  of  this 
element  I  admit  that  it  is  unphilosophical 
to  bewail  that  which  cannot  be  altered,  and 
probably  the  citizen  may  be  reconciled  to  the 
evils  enumerated  from  a  conviction  that  they 
are  irremediable  ;  but  I  consider  his  to  be  a 
case  the  proper  treatment  of  which  needs 
only  to  be  pointed  out,  to  be  pursued  and 
only  pursued,  to  be  triumphantly  successful. 
It  is  with  this  view  the  following  pages  are 
submitted,  that,  should  they  meet  the  eyes  of 
those  on  whom  the  imposition  of  labour  and 
civilized  imprisonment  depends,  they  may  be 
induced  to  accede  to  the  proposals  of  the 
writer,  and,  if  not  disposed  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  same,  at  least  to  afford  facilities 
for  those  in  their  service,  where  possible  and 
practicable,  if  not  for  the  general,  at  least  for 
the  occasional,  inspiration  of  that  heaven-sent 
inestimable  element — unadulterated  air. 

*  *  *  #  * 

Change  of  air  will  be  found  greatly  ser¬ 
viceable  in  the  convalescence  of  young  persons 
from  illness  of  any  kind.  The  youthful  con¬ 
stitution,  when  depressed  by  disease,  often 
hangs  upon  such  a  balance  that  a  continuance 
in  town,  or  a  removal  therefrom,  will  decide 
the  fate  of  after  life.  The  fillip  imparted  to 
it,  by  the  magnet-like  influence  of  salubrious 
and  sweet  air,  will  frequentiy  occasion  an 
instantaneous  recovery,  and  the  system  will 
even  seem  to  gather  fresh  vigour  from  the 
shock.  These  results  are  particularly  re¬ 
markable  in  children.  The  visible  improve¬ 
ment  effected  in  persons  suffering  under  what 
we  term  nervous  debility — a  deterioration  of 
health  rather  than  any  specific  and  formal 
disease,  proceeding  from  confinement,  seden¬ 
tary  habits,  and  the  corroding  influence  of 
care,  by  a  temporary  removal  to  the  pure  and 
invigorating  air  of  the  country,  is  the  subject 
of  daily  observation. 

In  few  instances  is  change  of  air  productive 
of  such  visibly  apparent  benefit  as  in  the 
case  of  sickly  and  delicate  children ;  in  the 
prevention  of  disease,  also,  it  is  highly  valua¬ 
ble,  though  here  the  amount  of  benefit,  being 
less  obvious,  is  not  easily  estimated.  The 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  undermining 
or  improving  the  health  is  very  remarkable. 
Witness  the  changed  appearance  of  a  child, 
or  family  of  children,  removed  from  the  coun¬ 


try  to  a  close  part  of  town.  In  a  few  weeks 
their  little,  ruddy  cheeks  exchange  the  colour 
of  the  lily  for  that  of  the  rose,  their  spirits, 
appetite,  and  activity,  no  longer  betray  their 
presence,  and  they  not  unfrequently  wither 
and  die;  whereas  the  inverse  result  is  the 
consequence  of  a  removal  from  a  London 
street  to  a  country  village. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  embraced  to 
afford  to  children  the  inhalation  of  country 
air;  and,  where  it  can  possibly  be  prevented, 
they  should  never  be  reared  in  confined  towns. 
An  eminent  writer*  holds  it  so  important  that 
children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  country, 
or  reside  there  at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  that 
he  considers  parents  having  the  means,  and 
neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  defi¬ 
cient  of  one  of  their  first  duties. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  grateful 
recollection  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  resuscitating  effects  of  change  of  air 
on  an  invalid  child  of  my  own.  The  case 
occurred  in  the  commencement  of  last  spring. 
The  patient  was  a  little  girl  aged  ten  years, 
whose  health,  owing  to  a  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  from  being  restricted  to  the  range 
and  atmosphere  of  a  cramped  and  ill-ventilated 
house,  had  been  on  the  decline  for  some  time 
past.  As  her  illness  advanced,  which  it  did 
despite  active  medical  treatment,  she  became 
paralytic,  and  lost  the  entire  use  of  her  limbs, 
in  which  state  she  remained  for  several  weeks. 
A.vailing  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity, 
we  removed  her  down  to  Gravesend,  and  on 
the  very  day  of  her  arrival,  and  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  her  alighting  at  the  apartments  we 
had  taken  for  her,  we  had  the  unspeakable 
gratification  of  beholding  her  stand ,  and 
even  walk,  and  in  a  few  days  she  entirely 
recovered. 

*  Dr.  J.  Clarke. 
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hancock’s  steam-carriage,  “era.” 

This  handsome  and  commodious  carriage  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Hancock  about  two  years 
since,  and  has  from  that  period  carried  many’ 
thousand  passengers  in  perfect  safety.  The 
ingenious  inventer  has  run  this  carriage  with 
the  Autopsy,  also  built  by  him  ;  but  he  con¬ 
siders  the  Era  to  have  performed  the  same 
distances  in  a  manner  superior  to  the  Au¬ 
topsy,  or  any  other  carriage  he  had  previously 
built  or  known.  The  consumption  of  coke 
by  the  Era,  Mr.  Hancock  states  at  from  8  to 
12  lbs.  a  mile,  and  about  100  lbs.  of  water  for 
the  same  distance. 

Seeing  that  the  practicability  of  running 
Steam  Carriages  upon  Common  Roads  has 
for  some  time  been  established,  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  their  adoption  has  been,  in  so 
many  cases,  superseded  by  the  more  costly 
plan  of  railways.  Of  the  advantages  of  the 
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former  there  can  be  no  doubt,  especially  as 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Inquiry 
have  long  since  reported  such  advantages  to 
be  as  follow  : — 

“  The  Committee  submit  the  following 
summary  of  the  evidence,  given  by  the  seve¬ 
ral  witnesses,  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
draught  on  common  roads. 

“  Sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to 
convince  your  Committee, — 

“  1 . — That  carriages  can  be  propelled  by 
steam  on  common  roads  at  an  average  rate 
of  ten  miles  per  hour. 

“  2. — That  at  this  rate  they  have  conveyed 
upwards  of  fourteen  passengers. 

“  3. — That  their  weight,  including  engine, 
fuel,  water,  and  attendants,  may  be  under 
three  tons. 

“4. — That  they  can  ascend  and  descend 
hills  of  considerable  inclination  with  facility 
and  safety. 

“  5. — That  they  are  perfectly  safe  for  pas¬ 
sengers. 

“  6. — That  they  are  not,  (or  need  not  be, 
if  properly  constructed,)  nuisances  to  the 
public. 

“  7* — That  they  will  become  a  speedier 
and  cheaper  mode  of  conveyance  than  car¬ 
riages  drawn  by  horses. 

8.  —  That,  as  they  admit  of  greater 
breadth  of  tire  than  other  carriages,  and  as 


the  roads  are  not  acted  on  so  injuriously  as 
by  the  feet  of  horses  in  common  draught, 
such  carriages  will  cause  less  wear  of  roads 
than  coaches  drawn  by  horses. 

“  9. — That  rates  of  toll  have  been  imposed 
on  steam -carriages,  which  would  prohibit 
their  being  used  on  several  lines  of  road, 
were  such  charges  permitted  to  remain  unal¬ 
tered.” 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE 
BLACK  PRINCE. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

[It  is  now  just  four  years  since  we  congra¬ 
tulated  the  reading  public  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  James  as  an  historian,  viz. — 
at  the  publication  of  his  Life  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  This  excellent  work  is  part  and 
parcel  of  a  design  to  illustrate  the  History  of 
France  by  the  Lives  of  her  Great  Men  ;  and 
the  work  now  before  us  appears  to  be  a 
portion  of  a  like  design  in  respect  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  it  not  only  relates  the  personal  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Black  Prince,  but  also  of  the 
various  events  connected  therewith,  which 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  King  of  England.  The  author's  plan 
will,  however,  be  better  explained  in  his  own 
words :] 

The  struggle  between  France  and  England, 
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which  began  with  the  unjust  pretensions  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  the  former 
country,  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
great  acts.  The  first  comprises  the  Gallic 
conquests  of  Edward  and  his  son  ;  the  se¬ 
cond,  the  cunning  and  gradual,  but  bold 
and  masterly,  recovery*  of  his  alienated  terri¬ 
tory,  by  Charles  V.  ot  France  ;  the  third,  the 
re-conquest  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  country  by  Henry  V.  of  England  ;  and 
the  fourth,  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders  ,by 
Charles  VII.  It  was  my  wish  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  first  of  these  epochs,  which 
began  and  concluded  in  the  space  of  time 
embraced  by  the  life  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  In  pursuit  of  this  object,  it  was 
open  to  me,  either  to  notice  particularly  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  to  pass 
over  the  latter  country  entirely,  and  only  to 
refer  to  those  events  in  the  history  of  the 
former,  which  affected  the  immediate  subject 
of  my  labours.  I  determined  on  the  latter 
course. 

[The  present  work  opens  with  a  view  of 
the  state  of  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
points  out  some  of  the  causes  which  contri¬ 
buted  to  produce  the  great  military  advan¬ 
tages  that  the  latter  country  obtained  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  undoubtedly,  one 
cf  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  epochs 
in  our  history.  The  circumstances  preceding 
the  birth  of  the  Black  Prince  are  next  related; 
and,  of  that  great  event,  which  took  place  at 
Woodstock,  June  15,  1330,  it  is  felicitously 
remarked :  “  it  appeared  as  if  all  the  magni¬ 
ficent  actions  which  that  infant  hand  was 
afterwards  to  perform,  were  spread  out  in 
glorious  array  before  the  eyes  of  his  father’s 
subjects.  Every  one  throughout  that  land 
known  of  old  by  the  endearing  name  of  merry 
England,  rejoiced — the  peasant,  the  noble, 
and  the  King;  a  popular  enthusiasm,  with 
prophetic  gladness,  welcomed  the  coming  of 
the  gentlest  of  heroes,  and  the  noblest  of 
conquerors.”  Of  the  infant  prince  it  is  ob¬ 
served  that  at  the  age  of  three  years,  his  father 
granted  him  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Chester  ;  the 
next  dignity  conferred  on  him  was  that  of  a 
dukedom,  the  first  ever  created  in  England : 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle  John  of  Eltham, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  that  county  was  raised  into 
a  duchy,  and  the  ducal  wreath  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Prince,  then  in  his  seventh  year. 

The  war  of  Edward  III.  with  France 
occupies  a  space  in  the  work  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  from 
which  we  quote  a  few  pages,  showing  the] 

Movable  Military  Force  of  England. 

At  the  Norman  conquest  the  land  had 
been  generally  divided,  and  its  population 
and  capabilities  had  been  ascertained  at  the 
time  of  the  compilation  of  the  famous  Dooms¬ 
day  Book,  from  which  period  but  little  change 


took  place  in  the  military  levies  of  the  En¬ 
glish  kings,  till  the  feudal  system  itself  fell 
into  disuetude.  As  the  allotment  of  the 
territory  conquered  had  been  made  in  every 
different  proportion  that  favour  or  merit  could 
indicate,  it  was  found  necessary  to  ascertain, 
by  some  fixed  rule,  the  quota  of  men-at-arms 
which  each  baron  might  be  called  upon  to 
bring  into  the  field  according  to  the  extent  of 
land  that  he  possessed.  The  various  estates, 
therefore,  underwent  an  imaginary  subdi¬ 
vision  into  portions  called  knights’  fees,  one 
of  which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  20/.  per  annum,  bearing  a 
relative  value  of  nearly  300/.  of  our  present 
money,  considering  the  difference  of  prices 
in  those  days  and  the  present.  Each  knight’s 
fee  was  bound  to  furnish  a  man-at-arms  with 
his  horse,  fully  accoutred,  and  prepared  to 
serve  the  king  either  at  home  or  abroad  for 
the  space  of  forty  days  ;  and  according  to  the 
number  of  knight’s  fees  comprised  in  an 
estate,  the  lord  thereof  was  obliged  to  supply 
his  contingent  to  the  royal  army.  The  body 
of  cavalry  thus  constituted,  when  fully  called 
out,  amounted  to  about  60,000  men ;  but, 
from  various  causes,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  investigate  in  this  place,  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pened  that  so  large  a  force  of  men-at-arms 
ever  took  the  field  with  an  English  monarch. 
Besides  these  men-at-arms,  the  army  was 
accompanied  by  a  lighter  sort  of  cavalry 
soldiers,  called  Hobelers,  few  in  number,  and 
principally  serviceable  in  reconnoitring  an 
enemy,  or  harassing  him  on  a  march. 

The  infantry  of  the  English  armies  of  that 
day  was  of  a  very  mixed  kind,  and  was  chiefly 
raised  amongst  the  tenants  and  retainers  of 
the  great  barons  ;  a  bold,  hardy,  and  resolute 
race,  alike  fearless  of  danger,  and  skilful  in 
the  use  of  their  various  weapons.  The  chief 
of  these  weapons,  the  most  tremendous,  the 
most  serviceable,  and  that  to  which  England 
owed  more  than  half  her  victories,  was  the 
bow ;  the  simplest  of  all  offensive  arms,  but 
one  of  the  most  fatal.  The  archer  of  England, 
who  for  four  centuries  formed  the  strength  of 
the  British  infantry,  relied  chiefly  on  this 
weapon  and  the  four-and-twenty  arrows  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  He  was  not, 
however,  without  other  arms,  both  offensive 
and  defensive  ;  and  when  he  first  stood  in 
the  ranks  ready  for  service,  before  fatigue  or 
accident  had  caused  him  to  abandon  any 
part  of  his  accoutrements,  he  was  furnished 
with  a  steel  cap,  a  brigandine  or  leathern 
coat  plated  with  iron,  a  short  sword,  and  a 
dagger.  Sometimes  a  pike  was  added,  and 
a  leaden-headed  mallet ;  and,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  of  approaching  strife,  the  archer  bore 
a  long,  pointed  stake,  which,  being  planted 
firmly  in  the  ground,  with  the  point  pro¬ 
truding  outwards,  formed  an  excellent 
chevaux-de-frise  when  the  bowmen  were 
charged  by  men-at-arms.  Bill-bearers  and 
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pikemen,  together  with  an  irregular  body 
armed  with  heavy  mails,  and  other  less  for¬ 
midable  weapons,  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
infantry  force  ;  but  the  men-at-arms  and 
the  archers  were  the  true  strength  of  the 
English  armies. 

Although  each  baron  commanded  the 
troops  he  brought  into  the  field,  a  regular 
scheme  of  subordination  was  not  wanting. 
The  cavalry  was  divided  into  bodies  consist¬ 
ing  of  thirty-five  men,  headed  by  their  con¬ 
stable,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  com¬ 
manded  by  a  knight  banneret,  while  a  long 
gradation  of  superior  officers  ascended  step 
by  step  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  the 
time  being.  The  infantry  was  likewise  por¬ 
tioned  into  small  bodies  of  twenty,  led  by  a 
vingtener,  five  of  whom  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  centenary,  or  chief  of 
one  hundred.  The  strict  amount,  however, 
was  very  seldom  closely  adhered  to,  and,  by 
a  comparison  between  the  numbers  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  of  officers  reported  on  various 
occasions,  we  find  that  the  vingtener  some¬ 
times  had  under  him  at  least  fifty  men,  and 
the  banneret  very  often  could  not  muster 
above  seventy. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  the  army  that 
Edward  employed  his  utmost  energies  in 
collecting  and  disciplining,  during  the  time 
which  intervened  between  the  taking  of  his 
resolution  and  the  execution  of  his  purpose. 
His  letters  were  directed  to  every  barony 
and  every  county,  calling  out  the  local  torce 
for  the  defence  of  the  territory,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  raising  and  training  of  all  those 
who  were  willing  from  zeal,  or  obliged  by 
duty,  to  accompany  the  monarch  beyond 
the  seas ;  and  officers,  called  apparators, 
were  sent  down  to  the  spots  where  these 
levies  were  carried  on,  in  order  to  enlorce 
the  commands  of  the  king,  and  inspect  the 
state  of  the  recruits,  immense  and  increas¬ 
ing  exertions  were  made  in  every  quarter  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  from  sea  to  sea  the  whole 
of  England  rang  with  the  din  of  arms  and 
the  bustle  of  preparation. 

[The  Siege  of  Hennebon  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  points  of  this  portion  of  the  history, 
and  we  must  find  room  for  thej 

Heroism  of  the  Countess  de  Montfort. 

The  aspect  assumed  by  the  garrison  from 
the  very  first,  announced  to  Charles  of  Blois 
that  the  most  difficult  siege  he  had  hitherto 
undertaken  was  before  him.  No  sooner 
were  his  forces  seen  approaching  than  the 
ban  cloche ,  or  great  alarum  bell,  rang  out 
from  the  watch  towers  ;  and  by  the  time  he 
had  advanced  to  within  a  bow-shot  of  the 
city,  a  crowd  of  armed  men  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  palisades  to  bid  him  defiance. 
Some  skirmishing  took  place  on  the  very 
day  of  his  arrival,  which  terminated  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  assailants  ;  but 
the  next  morning  by  day-break  amoreregu 
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lar  attack  was  begun  upon  the  barriers,  and 
a  combat  commenced  which  lasted  till  noon. 
At  that  hour,  however,  the  storming  parties 
of  the  French  had  suffered  so  greatly  that 
their  leaders  judged  it  necessary  to  retire, 
which  they  did  not  effect  without  very 
serious  loss.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded,  the  retreat  of  these 
parties  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  commanders,  who  caused  the  assault 
to  be  instantly  renewed  by  fresh  troops ; 
but  these  were  also  met  by  the  most  invin¬ 
cible  resistance,  and  the  contest  recom¬ 
menced  with  additional  fury.  The  Countess 
of  Montford  herself,  armed  and  mounted, 
rode  from  place  to  place,  encouraging  her 
troops  to  spare  no  effort  in  defence  of  the 
town  ;  ar.d  matrons  and  girls,  ladies  of  high 
rank  and  the  wives  of  simple  fishermen, 
were  all  employed  in  carrying  up  stones  to 
the  battlements  for  stronger  hands  to  dash 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants.  Such 
a  spirit  would  defend  a  mole-hill  against  a 
lion;  and  Joan  of  Montford  soon  found  the 
means  of  forcing  the  besiegers  to  abandon 
their  first  attempt  to  storm  the  town. 

Climbing  from  time  to  time  one  of  the 
highest  towers  of  the  city,  to  watch  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  enemy,  she  at  length  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  whole  of  the  French  army 
had  been  drawn  out  to  a  distance  from  their 
camp,  some  to  aid  in  the  assault,  and  some 
to  gaze  at  its  progress  ;  so  that  the  tents 
and  baggage  of  her  adversaries  remained 
with  a  very  slight  defence.  With  that  ra¬ 
pidity  of  combination  and  boldness  of  resolve 
which  instantly  sees  an  advantage  and  seizes 
the  means  of  obtaining  it,  she  perceived  the 
rashness  of  her  opponents,  and  determined 
to  improve  the  opportunity  that  their  negli¬ 
gence  afforded.  Descending  in  haste  from 
the  watch-tower,  she  mounted  her  horse  ; 
and,  collecting  a  party  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  issued  forth  from  one  of  the  gates 
which  was  free  from  attack.  By  a  circuitous 
route,  and  a  covered  path,  she  gained  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  without  being  discovered ; 
and,  entering  their  camp,  set  fire  to  it  in 
every  part  finding  none  to  oppose  her  but  a 
few  servants  and  horse-boys.  Thus,  before 
the  French  commanders  were  aware  of  their 
camp  being  in  flames,  or  could  reach  it  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration,  everything  was 
destroyed  ;  and  though  the  whole  army  at 
once  abandoned  the  attack  of  Hennebon, 
and  ran  with  all  speed  to  ascertain  the  cause 
and  the  extent  of  the  damage,  nothing  pre¬ 
sented  itself  but  fire  and  confusion.  Don 
Louis  of  Spain  was  the  first  who  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Countess  of  Montford  her¬ 
self  was  the  person  who  had  executed  so 
bold  an  enterprise;  and,  gaining  intelligence 
of  her  route,  he  pursued  her  with  a  large 
force,  and  the  prompt  activity  of  vengeance. 
The  Countess  in  the  meanwhile  had  per¬ 
ceived  the  first  movements  which  the  French 
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army  had  made  in  their  hurry  to  reach  their 
camp  ;  and  finding  herself  cut  oft'  from  the 
city,  had  shaped  her  course  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Well  aware  too  that  safety  could 
alone  be  found  in  speed,  she  hurried  on 
without  pause  ;  and  though  several  of  her 
followers,  whose  horses  were  less  swift  than 
the  rest,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard 
and  his  companions,  she  herself  reached 
Auray  in  security,  and  was  received  with 
joy,  which  was  heightened  by  the  news  of 
the  exploits  she  had  just  performed. 

[Our  next  extract  relates  to  the  social  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  country,  at  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  its] 

Trade  and  Commerce. 

Edward  III.  not  contented  with  the 
system  which  he  found  established,  resolved, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  render  the  great  towns 
of  his  kingdom  places  of  general  traffic ; 
and  though  he  did  not  in  any  degree  dis¬ 
courage  the  temporary  markets  which  were 
afforded  by  the  fairs,  he  determined  to  create 
emporiums,  in  a  number  of  particular  cities, 
with  which  foreign  merchants  might  be 
encouraged  to  trade  by  the  certainty  of 
finding  at  all  times  the  objects  and  the  means 
of  commerce.  For  this  purpose  he  appoint¬ 
ed  certain  towns  as  the  sole  places  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  customs  granted  to  him  by  par¬ 
liament  upon  the  principal  productions  of 
the  country,  and  for  exporting  that  portion 
of  such  commodities  which  was  not  required 
for  internal  consumption.  These  staple 
towns,  as  they  were  called,  were  fifteen  in 
number;  and  Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln, 
Norwich,  Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chi¬ 
chester,  Winchester,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Caer- 
marthen,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  and 
Drogheda,  received  the  privilege  of  trading 
in  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  lead,  and  tin, 
which  right  was  guarded  and  extended  by  a 
number  of  laws  and  provisions.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Edward  saw 
the  whole  consequences  of  this  measure,  but 
it  was  accompanied  by  one  far  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  he  absolutely  and  entirely  prohi¬ 
bited  the  exportation  of  staple  commodities 
by  English  merchants,!  and  the  whole  views 
of  his  commercial  policy  seem  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  attraction  of  foreign  traders 
to  our  shores.  Whether,  in  a  deliberate 
conviction  of  the  great  communication 
which  this  law  would  bring  about  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  he  lost  all  fear  of  hampering 

#  Statutes,  27  Edward  III. 

f  Statuta  nova  Edward  III.  ann.  27.  cap.  3.  Even 
after  haviug  read  the  statute  attentively  as  it  exists 
in  the  original  French,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself 
that  such  was  the  precise  meaning,  and  fancied  that 
by  the  third  clause  Edward  might  have  meant  to 
guard  against  the  export  of  staple  commodities  by 
English  merchants,  only  wheu  they  had  not  passed 
the  staple  towns  ;  but  the  statute  of  the  43rd  of  the 
same  monarch,  cap.  1„  explains  the  former  one,  and 
shows  that  the  prohibition  was  strict  and  unqualified. 


a  commercial  spirit  which  he  saw  must 
inevitably  arise  amongst  his  own  subjects 
and  burst  all  restraint,  or  whether  he  merely 
provided  for  the  moment,  and  enacted  the 
statute  to  encourage  the  merchants  of  other 
countries  without  considering  the  temporary 
inconveniences  which  might  flow  from  it  to 
his  own  subjects,  must  ever  be  in  some 
degree  problematic.  An  unity  of  purpose, 
however,  seems  to  exist  between  this  law 
and  the  measures  which  he  took  to  intro¬ 
duce  foreign  arts  into  England  by  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  skilful  workmen  from  other  lands, 
which  goes  far  to  justify  us  in  believing  that 
both  measures  were  the  fruit  of  thought  and 
foresight.  In  pursuit  of  his  commercial 
views  he  evinced  little  anxiety  to  promote  an 
adventurous  spirit  amongst  his  own  people  ; 
and  in  regard  to  manufactures,  he  took  no 
heed  of  the  complaints  and  resistance  of 
native  artisans.  But  his  policy  has  been 
justified  by  very  extraordinary  results  ;  and, 
in  ignorance  of  many  of  his  motives,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  that  those  parts  of 
these  laws  which  seem  most  objectionable, 
and  which  caused  the  most  frequent  mur¬ 
murs,  were  not  necessary  at  the  time  they 
were  enacted. 

Long  prior  to  his  accession,  numerous 
companies  of  foreign  merchants  had  been 
established  in  London  ;  and  during  the  two 
preceding  reigns,  we  find  that  Rome,  Genoa, 
Florence,  Lucca,  and  other  Italian  states, 
possessed  regular  trading  establishments  in 
the  English  capital.  The  ancient  hatred  of 
the  populace  towards  these  strangers,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  abated  ;  and,  on  the  new  pro¬ 
vocation  afforded  by  Edward  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  immense  numbers  of  foreign 
artisans,  it  required  all  the  power  and  vigi¬ 
lance  of  that  great  monarch  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  the  most  brutal  outrages. 

[A  few  pages  onward  are  these  interesting 
passages  on  the] 

State  of  the  Arts. 

The  method  of  working  all  the  metals 
then  known  was  skilfully  exercised  in  En¬ 
gland  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  number  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
which  London  alone  contained  was  immense.  X 
The  works  produced  from  their  furnaces 
were  often  richly  wrought,  embossed,  and 
enchased,  but  displaying  far  more  skill  and 

f  Rvmer,  tom.  ii.  part  iv.  The  quautity  of  gold 
and  silver  plate  which  vve  find  in  use  shortly  after 
this  period  is  hardly  credible  ;  for  when  the  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  burnt,  in  1381,  it  was 
declared  upon  oath  that  the  silver  and  gold  plate 
would  have  loaded  five  carts  ;  and  yet  Edward,  the 
father  of  the  Duke,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  was 
obliged  to  pawn  his  crown  to  procure  money  for  pro¬ 
secuting  the  war,  which  shows  .  an  extraordinary 
change  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  effected 
during  his  life.  In  different  places  in  the  fourth 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Foedera,  we  find 
allusions  which  prove  that  the  trade  of  goldsmith  was 
at  this  time  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  England. 
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industry  than  taste.  The  practice  of  gilding 
other  metals  also  was  common  ;  and  we  find 
statues  of  copper  gilt  still  existing,  which 
are  cleurly  attributable  to  this  age,  and  dis¬ 
play  no  small  genius  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.  The  art  of  the  sculptor,  indeed,  had 
been  greatly  improved  in  England  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  much  encou¬ 
raged  under  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards  ; 
so  that  no  models  were  wanting  to  the 
founder,  and  a  great  advance  was  evidently 
taking  place  towards  a  better  taste  than  had 
hitherto  prevailed.*  What  degree  of  pro¬ 
gress  painting  had  made  at  this  time  can 
scarcely  be  told.  The  art  of  illuminating 
manuscripts  with  miniatures,  representing 
various  actions  of  the  persons  spoken  of,  is 
of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  towards  the 
present  time  arrived  perhaps  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection  which  it  ever  obtained. 
Much  more  laborious  works,  however,  were 
undertaken  by  the  pencil,  especially  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  we  find  long 
descriptions  of  pictures,  representing  battles, 
processions,  and  ceremonies,  which  must 
have  contained  an  immense  number  of 
figures.  These  were  generally  painted  upon 
the  walls  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  halls 
and  chambers  of  all  men  of  competent  for¬ 
tune  were  thus  adorned,  as  well  as  the  inte¬ 
riors  of  the  churches  and  of  the  royal  pa¬ 
laces.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  ithese  perform¬ 
ances  now  remain,  whereby  to  form  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  artists  ;  but  it  appears  from  Chaucer’s 
description  of  one  of  his  Canterbury  pil¬ 
grims,  that  painting  was  amongst  the  most 
esteemed  accomplishments  of  the  age. 

[We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Black  Prince  into  active  life ; 
his  being  created  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  his 
expedition  with  his  father  to  France  in  his 
sixteenth  year — to  come  to  the  close  of  the] 

Battle  of  Cressy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales  held  firmly  his  station  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle  ;  and  from  three  o’clock,  till  night, 
maintained  the  fight  without  yielding  a 
single  step  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  French. 
Gradually,  however,  the  assailants  became 
less  numerous,  the  banners  disappeared,  the 
shouts  of  the  leaders  and  the  clang  of  arms 
died  away  ;  and  the  silence  which  crept  over 
the  field,  announced  that  victory  was  com¬ 
plete  in  the  flight  of  the  enemy.  An  im¬ 
mense  number  of  torches  were  now  lighted 
through  the  English  lines,  to  dispel  the 
darkness  which  had  by  this  time  come  on  ; 
and  the  monarch  of  the  victors,  quitting  for 
the  first  time  his  station  on  the  hill,  came 
down  to  clasp  his  conquering  boy  to  the 
proud  bosom  of  paternal  affection.  “  God 
give  you  perseverance  in  your  course,  my 
child  !”  exclaimed  the  king  as  he  held  him 
•  Montfaucon,  Mon,  de  la  Monar,  Franc, 


in  his  arms.  “  You  are  indeed  my  son! 
Nobly  have  you  acquitted  yourself,  and 
worthy  are  you  of  the  place  you  hold  !” 

The  young  hero  had  hitherto  felt  alone 
the  urgent  necessity  of  immense  exertion. 
He  had  fought  for  his  father,  for  his  country, 
and  for  his  own  honour  ;  and  in  the  energy 
and  excitement  of  the  fearful  strife  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  had  probably  forgotten 
everything  but  the  immediate  efforts  of  the 
moment.  But  now,  clasped  in  the  mailed 
arms  of  his  father  and  his  king,  he  must 
have  felt,  for  the  first  time  fully,  that  he 
had  passed  nobly  through  an  arduous  enter¬ 
prise,  had  fought  a  great  battle,  and  won  a 
mighty  victory  ;  and  overcome  by  his  own 
sensations  and  his  father’s  praise,  he  sank 
upon  his  knees  before  the  monarch,  and 
prayed  his  blessing  after  such  a  day  of  glory 
and  of  peril. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  humility,  Edward 
and  his  host  rejoiced  over  their  victory.  No 
songs  of  triumph,  no  feasting  and  merri¬ 
ment,  were  permitted  :  but  the  King  and 
his  soldiers,  by  the  solemn  service  of  the 
church,  offered  up  their  thanks  to  God,  for 
the  success  that  he  had  granted  ;  and  thus 
ended  the  battle  of  Cressy.f 

[We  intend  returning  to  this  staple  work, 
which  is  a  truly  valuable  addition  to  his¬ 
torical  literature.] 

+  In  describing  this  battle,  I  have  followed, 
throughout,  the  account  of  Froissart,  except  where 
it  is  contradicted  by  the  letter  of  an  eye-witness, 
Michael  Northburgh.  Villaui  has  occasionally  fur¬ 
nished  particulars  not  mentioned  in  Froissart ;  and 
Knighton  and  Walsingham  have  also  afforded  some 
information ;  but  I  have  still  given  a  preference  to 
the  statements  of  the  Chrouicler  of  Hainault,  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  especially  mentions,  his  account  was  de¬ 
rived  both  from  the  English  who  were  present  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  followers  of  John  of  Hainault, 
on  the  other. 

Iu  the  account  I  have  given  it  will  be  seen,  that  I 
have  made  no  mention  whatever  of  the  use  of  cannon 
at  the  battle  of  Cressy.  I  find  not,  the  slightest 
reason,  except  the  assertion  of  Villani,  who  very 
evidently  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  engine  he  men¬ 
tions,  to  suppose  that  they  were  employed  upon  that 
occasion,  and  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
not.  The  march  of  Edward  through  Normandy,  and 
his  retreat  upon  Cressy  were  so  rapid,  that  it  is 
impossible  his  army  could  have  been  encumbered 
with  any  of  the  great  military  engines  at  that  time 
in  use.  The  care  with  which  he  avoided  attacking 
any  fortified  place  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  had 
none  even  of  the  usual  implements  for  siege  along 
with  him  ;  and  the  passage  of  the  Somme  at  Blanche 
Tache  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  conveyance  of 
artillery  which,  in  those  days,  must  have  been  insur¬ 
mountable.  The  mistaken  idea  that  he  had  carried 
a  train  of  cannon  from  England  I  believe  to  have 
originated  in  the  use  he  made  of  them  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  siege  of  Calais ;  but  at  that  time,  it  must  be 
remembered,  he  had  every  opportunity  of  receiving 
them  from  England  ;  whence  he  was  daily  supplied 
with  men  and  ammunition.  Had  cannon  been  used 
at  Cressy,  Froissart  could  not  have  avoided  men¬ 
tioning  the  fact,  especially  as  he  states  the  various 
arms  employed,  and  examines  particularly  which 
sort  of  troops  effected  most  against  the  French ;  nor 
is  there  any  recorded  instance  of  cannon  having  been 
used,  except  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  fortified 
places,  for  many  years  after  this  period. 
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On  that  bright  wing,  to  climes  of  Spring, 

I’d  bear  all  wintry  bosoms, 

And  bid  hope  smile  on  weeping  thoughts. 

Like  April  on  her  blossoms  ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow,  laughing 
O’er  Rivilin  and  Don, 

When  misty  mornings  ealletli  up 
Her  mountains  one  by  one, 

While  glistering  down  the  golden  broom. 

The  gem-like  dew-drop  raineth. 

And  round  the  little  rocky  isles 
The  little  wave  complainetli. 

Oh,  that  the  truth  of  beauty 
Were  married  to  my  rhyme  ! 

That  it  might  wear  a  mountain  charm. 

Until  the  death  of  time  ! 

Then,  Ribbledin !  would  all  the  best 
Of  sorrow’s  sons  and  daughters 
See  truth  reflected  in  my  song. 

Like  beauty  on  thy  waters. 

No  longer  nameless,  streamlet 
That  marriest  Rivilin  ! 

Thenceforth  lone  Nature’s  devotees 
Would  cal'  thee  “  Ribbledin,” 

Whenever  listening  where  thy  voice 
Its  first  wild  joy  expresses. 

And  down  the  rocks  all  wildly  flows 
The  music  of  thy  tresses. 
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RIBBLEDIN  :  OR,  THE  CHRISTENING. 

By  the  Author  of“  Corn-Law  Rhymes." 

No  name  hast  thou?  Then,  streamlet 
That  lovest  Rivilin,* 

Here,  if  a  bard  may  christen  thee, 

I’ll  call  thee  “  Ribbledin 
Here,  where  first  murmuring  from  thine  urn, 

Thy  voice  deep  joy  expresses ; 

And  down  the  rock,  like  music,  flows 
The  wildness  of  thy  tresses. 

Here — while  beneath  the  umbrage 
Of  Nature's  forest-bower. 

Bridg’d  o’er  by  many  a  fallen  birch. 

And  watch’d  by  many  a  flower. 

To  meet  thy  cloud-descended  love. 

All  trembling,  thou  retirest — 

Here  will  I  murmur  to  thy  waves 
The  sad  joy  thou  inspirest. 

Dim  world  of  weeping  mosses  ! 

A  hundred  years  ago. 

You  hoary-headed  holly  tree 
Beheld  thy  streamlet  flow  : 

See,  how  he  bends  him  down  to  hear 
The  tune  that  ceases  never  1 
Old  as  the  rocks,  wild  stream,  he  seems. 

While  thou  art  young  for  ever. 

Wildest  and  lonest  streamlet  1 
Grey  oaks,  all  lichen’d  o’er  ! 

Rush-bristled  isles  ! — ye  ivied  trunks 
That  marry  shore  to  shore  ! 

And  thou,  guarl’d  dwarf  of  centuries. 

Whose  snak’d  roots  twist  above  me  !  j- 
Oh,  for  the  tongue  or  pen  of  Burns, 

To  tell  you  how  I  love  ye  ! 

Would  that  I  were  a  river, 

To  wander  all  alone. 

Through  some  sweet  Eden  of  the  wild. 

In  music  of  my  own  ; 

And,  bath’d  in  bliss,  aud  fed  with  dew 
Distill’d  o’er  mountains  hoary. 

Return  unto  my  home  in  heav’n. 

On  wings  of  joy  and  glory  ! 

Or  that  l  were  the  lichen. 

That  in  this  roofless  cave, 

(The  dim  geranium’s  lone  boudoir, )% 

Dwells  near  the  shadow’d  wave. 

And  hears  the  breeze-bovv’d  tree-tops  sigh. 
While  tears  below  are  flowing. 

For  all  the  sad  and  lovely  things 
That  to  the  grave  are  going. 

Oh,  that  I  were  a  primrose. 

To  bask  in  sunny  air. 

Far,  far  from  all  the  plagues  that  make 
Town-dwelling  men  despair ! 

Then  would  I  watch  the  building-birds, 

Where  light  and  shade  are  moving, 

And  lover’s  whisper,  and  love’s  kiss 
Rewards  the  lov’d  and  loving  ! 

Or  that  I  were  a  skylark. 

To  soar  and  sing  above, 

Filling  all  hearts  with  joyful  sounds. 

And  my  own  soul  with  love  1 
Then,  o'er  the  mourner  aud  the  dead. 

And  o’er  the  good  man  dying, 

My  song  should  come  like  buds  aud  flowers. 
When  music  warbles  flying. 

Oh,  that  a  wing  of  splendour. 

Like  yon  wild  cloud,  were  mine  ! 

Yon  bounteous  cloud,  that  gets  to  give. 

And  borrows  to  resign  ! 

*  One  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  district  around  Shef¬ 
field,  called  Hallamsliire. 

+  A  remarkable  tree  growing  over  the  fall. 

t  The  cranesbill,  or  wild  geranium,  grows  beauti¬ 
fully  on  the  little  rocky  islands  of  this  secluded  and 
romantic  tributary. 


THE  SPANISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

The  characteristic  which  is  common  to  all 
the  Spaniards,  is  the  brown  twilight  they 
throw  over  their  works.  To  them,  shade 
and  gloom  seem  to  be  what  light  and  co¬ 
lour  are  to  the  Venetians  and  to  Rubens. 
To  be  felt  in  perfection,  Spanish  pictures 
ought  to  be  seen,  as  they  are  in  Marshal 
Soult’s  gallery,  without  the  contrast  of  the 
Italian  schools.  The  spectator  is  at  once 
removed  into  an  assemblage  of  forms,  which 
gradually  emerge  from  the  dark  mass,  as  the 
eye  fits  itself  to  their  obscurity.  Here  and 
there  a  broader  light  glares  across  the  murky 
canvass,  but  it  is  the  light  of  a  torch,  not  of 
day.  In  a  dozen  pictures  hung  round  a 
room,  you  will  not  descry  one  flash  of  colour, 
except  in  those  of  Velasquez,  who  occasion¬ 
ally  belts  his  gallants  with  a  sash  of  carna¬ 
tion  ;  and  of  Murillo,  who  varies  his  expres¬ 
sion  by  the  fusion  rather  than  by  the  contrast 
of  colours.*  The  saints  and  martyrs  are  all 
of  them  represented  in  the  attitude  of  a 
calm  and  intense  melancholy ;  but  few  of 

*  Two  of  the  finest  landscapes  iu  the  world,  and, 
we  believe,  almost  the  only  genuine  works  of  that 
class  which  their  respective  authors  ever  painted, 
are  the  pictures  of  their  respective  birthplaces  by 
Titian  and  by  Murillo:  the  one  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster ;  the  other  recently 
exhibited  iu  London.  The  Venetian  artist  has 
thrown  over  the  rocks  and  waters  of  his  native  Ca- 
dore,  the  “  broader,  browner  shade,”  with  that  full¬ 
ness  and  warmth  of  hue  which  we  meet  with  in  his 
historical  works.  But  Murillo  has  given  a  wilder 
character  to  the  village  of  Pilas,  in  his  own  Andalu¬ 
sian  mountains  ;  a  torrent  dashing  down  from  stu¬ 
pendous  rocks  till  it  is  lost  in  an  unfathomable  pool 
beneath,  a  castle  on  the  crest  of  the  cliff,  and  a  rude 
bridge  over  the  ravine,  mark  the  awful  scenery  in 
which  the  painter  was  born;  whilst  the  cabin  on 
the  hill-side,  the  fowls  picking  their  grain  at  the 
door,  and  the  mules  slowly  winding  along,  display 
the  variety  of  the  artist’s  talent,  aud,  perhaps,  recall 
the  simplicity  of  his  early  life. 
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them  exhibit  the  pangs  of  animal  suffering 
as  in  Rubens,  or  the  exhaustion  of  animal 
endurance  as  in  Annibale  Caracci.  In  one 
picture  by  Morales,  now  at  Paris,  the  Christ 
himself  is  clothed  in  a  black  robe,  which 
sweeps  the  earth  as  he  bends  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  cross. 

But  the  Spanish  artists  excel  more  in  the 
general  sentiment  which  their  compositions 
convey,  than  in  delicate  or  lofty  expression. 
The  countenance  and  the  forms  in  their  pic¬ 
tures  remind  one  of  a  portrait,  rather  than  of 
an  ideal  conception.  None  of  them  approach 
the  great  Italian  or  German  artists  m  the 
expression  of  the  Saviour’s  countenance. 
Velasquez  gives  to  some  of  his  female  saints 
a  character  of  inexorable  beauty  aiul  stern 
resolution,  which  is  almost  too  harsh  for  the 
subject ;  but  many  of  his  St.  Catherines  and 
St.  Cecilias  have  the  flushed  cheek  and 
tainted  charms  of  the  courtesan.  We  seek 
in  vain  amongst  the  mysterious  works  of 
Spanish  painters  for  that  expression  which 
so  admirably  portrays  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  and  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  in  the 
heroic  style  of  Titian,  or  the  sweet  and 
thoughtful  compositions  of  Raphael.  This 
distinction  accurately  corresponds,  not  only 
to  the  differences  between  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  of  Italy  and  of  Spain,  but  to  the  his¬ 
torical  features  of  the  times.  If  Titian  was 
the  painter  of  Charles  V.  —of  that  magni¬ 
ficent  and  ambitious  prince,  whose  acts  and 
aspirations  were  not  unworthy  of  the  last  age 
of  chivalry  and  the  first  of  renovated  art, — 
the  Spanish  painters  were  the  artists  fitted 
to  be  the  contemporaries  of  Philip  II.,  and 
to  adorn  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the  Escu- 
vial. —  British  and  Foreign  Review ,  No.  5. 


A  FLEMISH  PICTURE. 

Mrs.  Cat.cott  gives  the  following  lively  de¬ 
scription  of  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the 
early  Flemish  school,  by  a  painter  who  was 
peculiarly  successful  in  this  style  : — 

“There  is  one  picture  of  this  kind  by  an 
ancient  Flemish  artist,  of  such  trauscendant 
merit,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  it 
as  a  model  for  this  treatment  of  historical 
subjects.  The  picture  is  by  Hemelink,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria. 

“  The  shape  of  the  picture  is  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  horizon  is  placed  very  high, 
by  which  means  room  is  given  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  actions  represented.  One  rich  and 
varied  landscape  fills  the  whole  picture, 
forming  the  background  to  the  groups  of 
actors  in  the  history,  which  are  placed  with 
consummate  skill,  and  so  ordered  by  means 
of  linear  and  aerial  perspective,  as  to  produce 
a  most  attractive  whole,  while  each  part  is 
carefully  dealt  with. 

“  The  subject  is  usually  called  the  Journey 


of  the  Three  Kings,  or  Wise  Men  to  worship 
the  Infant  Jesus  ;  but  the  picture  has  two 
episodes,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
and  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  one  of 
which  occupies  the  right  side,  and  the  other 
the  left. 

“  The  extreme  distance  is  formed  of  a 
ridge  of  hills,  a  little  in  advance  of  which 
three  mounts  are  distinguished,  and  the  ridge 
is  farther  broken  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  over 
which  the  sun  is  rising  in  splendour.  The 
shape  of  the  bay  is  graceful,  and  it  is  enli¬ 
vened  by  ships ;  the  shore  has  wood  and 
sand,  and  the  termination  of  a  great  road  to 
diversify  it.  One  of  the  mounts  forms  a  pro¬ 
montory  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
which  is  on  the  right  of  the  picture.  Be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  second  mount  is  seen  the 
star,  not  interfering  with  the  splendour  of 
the  sun,  but  having  a  bright,  distinct  light  of 
its  own. 

“  We  may  suppose  it  discovered  at  once  by 
three  groups,  apparently  engaged  in  worship, 
on  the  summits  of  the  three  mounts.  On 
account  of  their  great  distance,  they  are  just 
indicated  ;  the  only  thing  distinguishable  in 
each  being  a  coloured  banner. 

“  At  the  foot  of  the  first  mount,  a  river 
winds  through  the  country,  and  appears  as 
if  it  found  an  outlet  to  the  bay  behind  a 
rising  ground  near  the  middle  of  the  picture, 
on  the  slope  of  which,  forming  also  the 
middle  distance,  stands  the  city  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  ;  and  outside  of  the  gates,  quite  in  the 
foreground,  is  the  place  of  the  Nativity. 

“  From  the  country  of  the  kings,  a  road 
which  crosses  the  river  by  a  bridge,  leads  to 
Bethlehem,  and  along  this  road  the  kings 
are  seen  advancing,  each  with  his  proper 
attendants,  armour,  and  bauner.  Baldassar, 
the  Moor,  has  a  white  banner,  on  which  a 
negro  in  red  is  painted  ;  Melchior,  the  eldest 
king,  has  a  blue  banner,  distinguished  by  a 
golden  moon  ;  and  Caspar,  the  third  king, 
has  a  banner  also  blue,  but  speckled  with 
white  stars. 

“  These,  with  their  retinue,  all  meet  near 
the  bridge,  which  they  cross,  and  enter  Beth¬ 
lehem  together.  The  figures  are  repeated  at 
the  meeting,  and  at  the  city  gates.  While 
in  the  town,  the  train  of  the  wise  men  dis¬ 
perse  themselves  through  the  streets,  mixing 
with  the  inhabitants,  while,  in  an  open  corri¬ 
dor,  the  three  kings  are  seen  eagerly  convers¬ 
ing  with  Herod.  Once  more  they  are  seen 
taking  leave  of  him  before  they  are  finally 
brought  to  the  feet  of  the  infant  Saviour, 
who  seated  on  the  lap  of  his  Virgin  Mother, 
receives  them  with  a  benignity  and  grace 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Raffaelle  himself. 

“  Of  the  skilful  grouping  of  the  central 
subject,  commonly  called  the  Wise  Men’s 
Offering,  of  the  beautiful  and  true  action  of 
each  person,  the  rich  dresses  of  the  atten¬ 
dants,  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  and  also 
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that  of  the  horses  and  camels,  it  is  not  my 
province  to  speak  any  more  than  of  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  finished  execution.  Yet  all  these 
assist  the  history  powerfully,  and  vve  might 
have  been  satisfied  that  all  was  told. 

“  But  the  painter  did  not  rest  here.  On  a 
broad  road,  winding  along  a  rocky  valley, 
the  kings  are  once  more  seen,  after  having 
paid  their  homage  to  the  Christ,  going  to 
their  own  land  by  a  different  way.  Some  of 
tbeir  attendants  have  already  reached  the 
shores  of  the  distant  bay,  and  are  preparing 
the  ships  to  receive  their  masters. 

“  Meantime,  the  effects  of  Herod’s  disap¬ 
pointment  are  discoverable.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  towards  the 
bridge,  the  murder  of  the  innocents  takes 
place  ;  it  is  distant  enough  to  veil  its  horrors, 
near  enough  to  distinguish  the  facts.  But 
we  are  assured  that  the  child,  and  his  mo¬ 
ther,  and  Joseph,  are  safe ;  for  we  see  them 
on  the  road  to  Egypt,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  picture  whence  the  southern  king  ar¬ 
rived.  As  they  pass,  an  idol,  placed  upon  a 
column,  bows  and  falls, 

While  each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

“  And  thus  the  history  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Three  Kings,  or  Wise  Men,  with  its 
immediate  consequences,  is  completed.” 

Ibid. 


Cfye  (^at^erer. 


The  Ruling  Passion. — M.  Brillat-Savarin, 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  member  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  French  gastronomists,  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  One  day,  on  his  return  from  a  shoot¬ 
ing  expedition,  in  which  he  had  killed  a  wild 
turkey,  he  fell  into  conversation  with  Jeffer¬ 
son,  who  began  relating  some  interesting 
anecdotes  about  Washington  and  the  war, 
when,  observing  the  abstraction  of  M.  Brillat- 
Savarin,  he  stopped,  and  was  about  to  go 
away : — “  My  dear  sir,”  said  our  gastrono¬ 
mer,  recovering  himself  by  a  strong  effort, 
“  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  but  1  was  think¬ 
ing  how  I  should  dress  my  wild  turkey.” 

Strasbourg  Pies. — These  delicacies  can¬ 
not  be  prepared  without  the  livers  of  geese  ; 
and  there  is  a  strange  admixture  of  cruelty 
and  humour  in  the  following  defence  of  the 
mode  of  obtaining  the  livers  of  the  requisite 
size : — “  It  is  necessary,”  says  a  writer  in  the 
Almanach  des  Gourmands ,  “  to  sacrifice  the 
person  of  the  animal.  Crammed  with  food, 
deprived  of  drink,  and  fixed  near  a  great  fire, 
before  which  he  is  nailed  by  his  feet  upon  a 
plank,  this  goose  passes,  it  must  be  owned, 
an  uncomfortable  life.  The  torment  would 
be  altogether  intolerable,  if  the  idea  of  the 
lot  that  awaits  him  did  not  serve  as  a  conso¬ 


lation.  But  this  perspective  makes  him 
endure  his  sufferings  with  courage ;  and 
when  he  reflects,  that  his  liver,  bigger  than 
himself,  larded  with  truffles,  and  clothed  in  a 
scientific  pate ,  will  diffuse  all  over  Europe 
the  glory  of  his  name,  he  resigns  himself  to 
his  destiny,  and  suffers  not  a  tear  to  flow.” 

Red  Tape. — Curran,  when  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  once  said  to  Grattan,  “You  would  be 
the  greatest  man  of  your  age,  Grattan,  if  you 
would  buy  a  few  yards  of  red  tape,  and  tie 
up  your  bills  and  papers.”  This  was  the 
fault  and  the  misfortune  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  ;  he  never  knew  the  use 
of  red  tape,  and  was  utterly  unfit  for  the 
common  business  of  life.  That  a  guinea 
represented  a  quantity  of  shillings,  and  that 
it  would  barter  for  a  quantity  of  cloth,  he 
was  well  aware ;  but  the  accurate  number  of 
the  baser  coin,  or  the  just  measurement  of 
the  manufactured  articles  to  which  he  was 
entitled  for  his  gold,  he  could  never  learn, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  teach  him.  Hence, 
his  life  was  often  an  example  of  the  ancient 
and  melancholy  struggle  of  genius  with  the 
difficulties  of  existence. — Mr.  Sidney  Smith. 

Deference  is  the  most  complicated,  the 
most  indirect,  and  the  most  elegant  of  all 
compliments. — Shenstone. 

Canine  Sagacity. — On  the  13th  of  this 
month,  a  large  shaggy  spaniel  dog,  of  the 
Scotch  breed,  was  given  to  a  gentleman  about 
to  journey  into  Kent,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
respectable  proprietor  of  the  Swan  Tavern, 
Hungerford  Market.  The  dog  was  conveyed 
to  London  Bridge  by  water,  and  from  thence 
was  taken  by  his  new  master,  and  embarked 
in  the  Dart  steamer  for  Ramsgate,  where 
both  arrived  the  same  evening.  They  were 
proceeding  from  thence  to  Canterbury,  when, 
at  Sarre,  a  village  about  midway,  the  dog  was 
missed  :  inquiries  were  made  two  or  three 
subsequent  days  at  Sarre  and  Ramsgate,  but 
no  tidings  or  traces  of  the  animal  could  be 
obtained,  until  the  Saturday  following,  when, 
about  six  in  the  evening,  the  dog  presented 
himself  at  his  old  quarters,  at  Hungerford, 
evidently  fatigued  and  foot-sore  by  his  jour¬ 
ney,  which  was,  doubtless,  a  circuitous  one, 
by  the  time  he  was  in  performing  it — a  dis¬ 
tance  of  near  seventy  miles  by  the  direct  road. 
Mr.  Phillips  had  possessed  the  spaniel  up¬ 
wards  of  two  years,  having  had  him  when  quite 
young ;  he  does  not  believe  the  dog  was  ever 
away  from  London,  and  is  certain  that  he 
had  never  been  in  any  part  of  the  county  of 
Kent. — Authenticated  by  a  Correspondent. 
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BROADSTAIRS: 


YORK  GATE. 


Kent  is,. in  many  respects,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  county  of  England.  It  is  so  rich  in 
memorials  of  our  early  history,  that  each  of 
its  numerous  parishes  abounds  with  records 
of  the  genius  and  greatness  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
glories  of  our  country  in  past  ages.  Loyalty 
has,  for  many  centuries,  been  proudly  in¬ 
scribed  upon  the  banner  of  “  the  men  of 
Kent an  honourable  distinction,  which  they 
have  not  lost  in  the  progress  of  time. 

Probably,  no  portion  of  the  county  yields 
in  antiquarian  associations  to  its  north-east 
angle,  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  True  it  is.  that 
scarcely  any  ancient  families  are  now  resident 
in  the  Isle,  most  of  their  estates  having 
been  alienated  by  different  means,  and  their 
seats  converted  into  farmhouses.  A  change 

t  -IT-  T  ° 
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has  likewise  taken  place  in  the  habits  and 
pursuits  of  the  inhabitants,  generally ;  though 
they  still  maintain  their  sterling  character. 
In  Camden’s  time,  about  two  centuries  and 
a  half  since,  agriculture  and  seafaring  pur¬ 
suits  were,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  mostly 
united  in  the  same  persons.  His  words  are  : 
“  Nor  must  I  here  forget  what  redounds  to 
the  especial  praise  of  the  inhabitants,  particu¬ 
larly  of  those  who  live  near  the  ports  of 
Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Broadstairs.  They 
are  excessively  industrious,  getting  their 
living,  like  amphibious  animals,  both  by  sea 
and  land ;  making  the  most  of  both  ele¬ 
ments,  being  both  fishermen  and  ploughmen, 
farmers  and  sailors:  the  same  persons  that 
guide  the  plough  in  the  field,  steering  the 
helm  at  sea.  In  the  different  seasons  of  the 
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year,  they  make  nets,  catch  cod,  herrings, 
mackerel,  and  other  fish  ;  make  trading  voy¬ 
ages,  manure  their  land,  plough,  sow,  har¬ 
row,  reap,  and  store  their  corn,  expert  in  both 
professions,  and  so  carrying  on  the  round  of 
labour.” 

In  later  times,  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  Isle*  have  become  celebrated  for 
their  bathing-places.  Of  these  we  shall,  at 
present  only  notice  the  village  of  Broadstairs, 
two  miles  from  Margate,  nearly  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  Ramsgate,  and  a  mile  and  a 
half  southward  from  the  North  Foreland 
Lighthouse.  “  It  was  anciently  called  Brad- 
stow,  and  was  inhabited  only  by  fishermen, 
for  the  safety  of  whose  craft  a  small,  wooden 
pier  is  stated  to  have  been  built  about  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  most  probably  by 
the  Culmer  family,  who  fortified  the  gate  or 
way  leading  down  to  the  sea-shore,  by  an 
arched  portal,  defended  by  a  portcullis  and 
strong  gates.  This  was  done  to  prevent  the 
inhabitants  being  plundered  by  the  sudden 
incursions  of  privateers.  Ihe  arch,  which 
is  called  York  Gate,  still  remains;  it  having 
been  repaired,  in  the  year  1795,  by  Sir  John 
Henniker,  Bart.f  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  by  two  indentures,  dated  in  1564  and 
1586,  the  Culmers  granted  the  Pier,  and  the 
way  leading  to  it,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  inhabitants  and  parishioners,  to  hold 
for  ever,  “  for  the  good  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  through  the  dues,  however,  becom¬ 
ing  insufficient  to  keep  the  Pier  and  Harbour 
in  repair,  and  particularly  after  the  great 
damage  they  received  from  tempests  in  the 
years  1763  and  1767,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  in  the  year  1792,  for  repairing 
or  rebuilding  the  Pier;  and  in  1805,  another 
Act  was  obtained  for  amending  the  former. 
Under  these  Acts,  the  improvements  of  the 
Pier  and  Harbour  were  slowly  carried  on ; 
yet  they  were  still  very  far  from  completion, 
when  the  tremendous  gale  of  the  14th  and 
15th  of  January,  1808,  (which  destroyed  the 
Pier  at  Margate,)  reduced  also  this  haven 
to  a  state  of  ruin.”|  The  provisions  of 
the  Acts  have  not  been  since  carried  into 
effect. 

At* a  short  distance  from  the  Pier  are  the 
remains  of  a  small  chapel,  (now  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house,)  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  which  was  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  called  Our  Lady  of 
Broadstairs :  this,  says  Lewis,  (the  historian 
of  the  Isle,)  was  “  held  in  so  great  venera¬ 
tion,  that  the  ships  as  they  sailed  by  this 

*  Thanet  is  separated  from  the  main  land  of  Kent 
by  the  river  Stour  on  the  southern  side,  and  on  the 
western  side  by  the  smaller  stream  called  the  Nether- 
jr0ng ;  its  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  bouuded 
by  the  ocean. 

-f-  Above  the  arch  is  inscribed  :  “  York  Gate, 
built  bv  George  Culmer,  a.d.  1540  ;  repaired  bv  Sir 
John  Henniker,  Bait.,  1795.” 

1  Bray  ley’s  Thanet  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  vol.  i., 
p.  95. 


place  used  to  lower  their  top  sails  to  sa¬ 
lute  it.” 

Broadslairs  is  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  the  church  being  about  a  mile 
distant,  on  an  elevated  spot.  It  is  of  Anglo- 
Norman  and  pointed  architecture ;  and  is 
rich  in  large  tombs  and  sepulchral  memo¬ 
rials.  It  has  an  embattled  tower  of  flint,  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  which  are  two 
considerable  rents  or  fissures,  reaching  from 
the  top  nearly  to  the  bottom,  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  on 
April  6,  1580.  A  chapel  was  erected  at 
Broadstairs  in  1828,  the  minister’s  stipend 
being  derived  from  the  rents  of  the  seats. 

From  the  elevated  situation  of  Broadstairs, 
its  sea-prospects  are  extensive ;  they  include 
a  fine  view  of  the  Downs  and  Coast  of 
France.  The  cliffs  are  bold  and  command¬ 
ing,  and,  according  to  Lewis,  “  after  a  great 
deal  of  rain  or  frost,  which  has  occasioned  a 
fall  of  the  cliff,  many  brass  coins,  &c.,  of 
Roman  emperors”  have  been  found  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  This  induced  him  to  suppose 
that  the  Romans  might  have  had  a  station 
here,  “  if  any  where  in  this  Isle  the  land, 
however,  presents  no  appearance  of  that  ever 
having  been  the  case.  On  one  part  is  a  small 
fort,  with  a  singe  gun,  intended  more  for 
the  purpose  of  alarm  than  defence  ;  and  be¬ 
low  the  cliffs  is  a  detached  portion,  which 
has  been  left  standing  by  the  sea,  and  is 
called  the  Perforated  Rock. 

Since  the  great  resort  of  visiters  to  this 
coast  within  the  last  fifty  years,  Broadstairs 
has  been  considerably  extended  ;  and  it  irow 
presents  to  visiters  the  accommodations  of 
a  fashionable  bathing-place.  But  it  retains 
much  of  its  original  tranquillity  and  seclu¬ 
sion,  so  as  to  be  frequented  by  quiet  and 
genteel  families,  who  here  enjoy,  unmo¬ 
lested  by  fashion,  the  refreshing  sea-breeze 
and  excellent  bathing  which  this  coast 
affords.  It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  little,  marine 
urbs  in  rure. 


THE  MINSTREL. 

“  That  straiu  agaiu — it  had  a  dying  fall  I” 

Twelfth  Night. 

Wake,  minstrel !  wake  thy  thrilling  song. 

And  sweep  again  the  golden  wire ; 

I  would  the  feeling  yet  prolong. 

That  lives  aloug  thy  lyre  : 

And  wake  agaiu  the  pensive  thought, — 

The  buried  dreams  of  former  years  ; 

Tiie  memory  that  losv  cadence  brought. 

Melted  my  soul  to  tears. 

For  in  that  sweet  and  mournful  strain, 

“  I  heard  the  voice  of  other  days;” 

And  long-past  visions  once  again 
Revisited  my  gaze  : 

They  came  iu  all  the  beauty  drest, — 

That  youth’s  fresh  charm  shed  round  them — 

Of  years  the  brightest  and  the  best. 

Ere  pining  care  had  found  them  ; — 

Before  the  flowers  began  to  fade. 

Or  shadows  dimm’d  the  sky. 

When  Hope  her  flowery  garland  made. 

And  swift  tiie  hours  fled  by. 
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Yet  why  recall  what  ne’er  returns, 

And  uever  more  can  be  ? — 

From  the  bright  picture.  Fancy  turns 
To  cold  reality. 

For  memories  rise  that  dim  the  eyes. 

And  voices  that  are  hush’d  for  ever! 

The  fairest  flower  the  soonest  dies — 

From  brightest  joys  we  soonest  sever  ! 

But,  miustrel !  let  me  hear  once  more 
Thy  gentle,  melancholy  measure  ; 

And  trace  again  those  visons  o’er — 

A  sadly  soothing  pleasure  ! 

The  shades  of  eve  are  lengthening  fast. 

But  memory’s  spots  are  fresh  and  green ; 

And  ere  they  glide  for  ever  past, 

I  love  to  think  that  such  have  been. 

Oh  !  softly  o’er  my  senses  stole 
The  moonlight  magic  of  thy  strain. 

And  back  the  clouds  of  memory  roll— 
Wake,  minstrel,  wake  thy  lyre  again  ! 

Anne  R. 


LONDON  ARCHITECTURE. 

(  To  the  Editor.') 

As  the  paragraph  from  Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine ,  upon  London  architecture,  quoted  in 
No.  792  of  the  Mirror,  p.  128,  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  some  comment,  when  inserted  in  a 
periodical  published  hardly  more  than  a 
street’s  length  from  one  of  the  buildings  al¬ 
luded  to,  the  National  Gallery,  where  work¬ 
men  might,  a  few  days  since,  have  been  seen 
chiselling  solid  stone  columns  of  the  portico  ; 
perhaps  you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  also 
this  statement,  in  correction.  The  public 
buildings  of  London  erected  of  late  years, — 
take  for  example  the  New  Post  Office,  Gold- 
smiths’  Hall,  the  new  portion  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  Fishmongers’ 
Hall,  &c., — have  almost  constantly  had,  as 
every  person  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
them  in  progress  must  have  observed,  their  co¬ 
lumns,  cornices,  and  other  architectural  deco¬ 
rations  on  the  exteriors,  wrought  in  solid  Port¬ 
land,  Bath,  or  other  freestone,  except  where 
granite  has  been  used,  as  in  Waterloo  and 
London  Bridges ;  and  where  the  plain  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  brick  walls  have  been  concealed 
or  faced  over  on  the  outside,  it  has  been 
generally  done  by  “  ashlering”  them,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  with  thin  blocks  or  slabs 
of  the  same  stone,  set  up  on  their  edges  one 
over  another,  and  thus  forming  a  casing  to 
the  walls.  I  speak,  of  course,  only  of  build¬ 
ings  executed  at  the  expense  of  Government, 
or  of  wealthy  public  bodies ;  and,  therefore, 
do  not  include  the  private  houses  and  shops, 
which,  in  many  cases,  are  made  to  assume 
an  architectural  character  ;  nor  even  the 
theatres,  for  the  most  part ;  much  less  the 
“  gin  palaces,”  of  whose  luxuriance  of  orna¬ 
ment  and  showiness  of  general  character,  the 
most  dingy  regions  of  the  metropolis  can 
boast.  Respecting  the  latter,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  in  general  to  private  buildings,  of 
architectural  ornament,  even  though  only 
executed  in  cement,  or  “  compo.,”  I  would 
suggest  that  they  tend  to  improve  the  taste 


of  our  builders  and  workmen,  by  inducing 
them  to  regard  the  relation  of  different  rows 
of  windows,  and  the  connexion  of  remote 
parts  of  a  building,  so  as  to  form  good 
general  wholes  ;  in  opposition  to  cases  where 
a  small  portion  of  decoration  only  being  ad¬ 
missible,  it  was  all  used  upon  a  small  part  of 
the  building;  and  of  the  rest  the  proportions 
were  neglected,  from  the  attention  not  being 
drawn  to  it  by  ornament.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Bank  Buildings,  Cornhill,  where,  on 
casting  your  eyes  upwards,  from  a  good  peri¬ 
style  of  columns  on  the  ground  floor,  you  dis¬ 
cern  an  immense  superstructure,  utterly  irre¬ 
levant  to  it. 

An  Architectural  Draughtsman. 


THE  APPROACH  OF  HANNIBAL. 

Banners  that  dare  the  sky. 

And  the  sparkling  light  of  spears. 

Salute  the  Conqueror's  thoughtful  eye. 
Unmoved  by  time  or  tears. 

The  flash  of  many  a  helm, 

The  sound  of  many  a  flute. 

His  lofty  mind  with  pride  o’erwhelm. 

Until  his  lips  are  mute. 

The  echo  of  each  shout 

Thrills  deeply  through  the  air. 

And  trumpets  breathe  their  voices  out, 

Like  dying  thunder  there  ; 

And  the  plumes  that  wave  as  free 
As  the  mountain-pines  around. 

Increase  the  gorgeous  pageantry 

With  which  the  hills  are  crown’d. 

Blue  are  the  fields  of  heaven. 

And  sunset’s  golden  smiles 
To  the  silver-mantled  clouds  are  given, 

As  they  float  like  fairy  isles. 

The  warrior  marks  their  gleam. 

But  they  cannot  teach  his  heart 
That  his  hosts  may  fade  like  a  transient  dream. 
And  swift  as  their  flight  depart. 

A  hope  fires  every  eye. 

And  flushes  the  languid  brow. 

And  aspirations  kindle  high 
In  every  bosom  now. 

The  voice  ot  the  hero-chief 

Is  heard  with  its  startling  tone. 

And  the  wanderer  hushes  his  plaint  of  grief 
To  welcome  that  voice  alone. 

"  Like  a  beauteous  dream  beneath 
Is  the  land  which  our  footsteps  seek  ; 

Sweet  as  the  summer’s  fragrant  breath. 

And  bright  as  an  infant’s  cheek  ; 

Beyond  is  the  towering  pride 
Of  Rome  in  its  might  ador’d  ; 

But  that  shall  sink  like  Tiber’s  tide 
Beneath  our  conquering  sword  !” 

The  vow  at  the  altar  breath’d. 

Still  haunts  his  lofty  mind: 

Th’  injunction  which  Iris  sire  bequeath’d. 

Within  his  heart  is  shrin’d. 

Away  with  the  gorgeous  host. 

And  away  with  the  flutes  before. 

But  Death,  like  a  spectre,  his  path  hath  cross’d, 
And  He  shall  return  no  more.  G.  R.  C. 


Clje  Naturalist. 


THE  AMERICAN  BLACK  SNAKE. 

Mr.  G.  Ord,  of  Buckingham,  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Waterton,  makes  the  ful- 
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lowing  remarks  on  the  black  snake  ( coluber 
constrictor)  : — 

“  When  the  black  snake  is  first  startled, 
he  moves  swiftly  for  a  few  feet,  by  a  sudden 
spring,  as  it  were  ;  his  speed  afterwards  is  by 
no  means  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  a  boy 
of  ten  years  old  could  outrun  him.  With 
respect  to  man,  he  is  entirely  harmless  ;  for, 
should  he  bite  you,  his  little  teeth  occasion 
only  a  slight  scratch.  Recollect,  he  has  no 
fangs.  When  you  first  lay  hands  upon  him, 
he  will  seize  you  with  his  mouth,  apparently 
in  great  anger ;  but  his  choler  is  of  short 
duration  ;  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  he  will 
be  as  gentle  as  a  pet  kitten,  and  you  may  put 
him  either  into  your  bosom  or  your  pocket 
with  the  utmost  security.  Of  all  our  serpents, 
this  species  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  to 
our  farmers,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
number  of  mice  which  it  devours,  particularly 
field  and  meadow  mice.  One  black  snake  in 
a  barn  would  drive  all  the  rats  and  mice  from 
the  premises.  Explain  all  these  things  to 
our  stupid  farmers,  and  they  would  laugh  in 
your  face.  ‘  What !’  they  would  say,  ‘  tell 
us  of  the  utility  of  snakes  !  Do  we  not  know 
that  they  frequently  chase  people  with  great 
ferocity ;  that  their  bite  has  been  often 
fatal ;  that  they  sometimes  coil  themselves 
around  the  limbs  of  persons,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  cut  them  loose  P  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  they  suck  the  cows  ?'  I  once 
pleaded  with  a  farmer  for  the  life  of  a  poor 
black  snake  that  he  had  pinned  to  the  earth 
with  a  stick.  ‘  I  make  it  a  rule  to  kill  every 
snake  that  I  meet  with,’  replied  the  bar¬ 
barian  :  ‘  hang  them,  I  hate,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  soui,  the  whole  race.’  I  wish,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  that  prince  of 
mischief,  Old  Nick,  had  not  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  snake 
when  he  undertook  to  tempt  our  lovely  but 
frail  mother  Eve :  much  of  the  prejudice 
against  snakes.  I  am  persuaded,  has  arisen 
from  this  circumstance.  I  have,  from  my 
boyhood,  been  in  the  habit  of  roaming  on 
foot  in  various  parts  of  our  country ;  I  have 
explored  forests,  swamps,  and  morasses,  for 
hundreds  of  miles  ;  and  have  beheld  hundreds 
of  black  snakes  in  a  state  of  nature ;  but 
never  in  one  instance  did  I  see  them  practise 
the  reputed  art  of  fascination ;  never  did  I 
see  them  chase  a  human  being ;  never  did  I 
see  them  suck  a  cow ;  and  never  did  I  know 
them  do  the  least  injury,  with  the  exception 
of  an  insignificant  scratch,  to  any  one.” — 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ix.,  416. 


PLANTS  GROWING  WITHOUT  EXPOSURE  TO 
THE  AIR. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Ward,  in  the  Companion  to  Cur¬ 
tis's  Botanical  Magazine ,  (May,  1836,)  says, 
in  substance,  that  if  plants  are  planted,  in 
cases,  in  congenial  soil,  watered,  and  the 


water  drained  off,  and  the  cases  rendered  air¬ 
tight  in  the  glazing,  and  in  every  other  part, 
they  will,  owing  to  the  retention  of  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  case,  grow  for  many  months,  and 
even,  years,  without  fresh  supplies  of  water. 
The  degree  of  developement  to  which  the 
plants  will  attain,  depends  mainly,  cceteris 
paribus,  upon  the  volume  of  air  contained 
within  the  case,  and  upon  the  quantity  of 
light  and  solar  heat  received  by  the  plants. 
Owing  to  the  expansibility  of  the  air  by  the 
action  of  heat,  there  must,  with  every  change 
of  temperature,  be  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  volume  of  air  contained  within  the  cases. 
Without  such  a  variation,  the  plants  would, 
in  all  probability,  perish.  Mr.  Ward  has  ap¬ 
pended  two  letters  in  testimony  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  transportation  from  England  to  Sydney 
and  Cairo,  of  plants  conditioned  according  to 
these  principles;  and  he  thinks  animals  of 
the  lower  tribes,  so  conditioned,  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  Britain  from  abroad. — Mag.  Nat. 
Hist,  ix.,  448. 


MOULTING  OK  THE  SQUIRREL. 

Mr.  Blyth  observes,  of  the  squirrel,  that  in 
summer  its  fur  is  coarse,  shining,  and  of  a 
bright  rufous  colour,  and  the  ears  are  defi¬ 
cient  of  the  ornamental  tufts,  which  grow  in 
autumn,  while  the  animal  is  renovating  its 
coat,  and  continue,  usually,  till  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  the  time  varying  somewhat 
in  different  individuals.  In  winter,  its  fur  is 
much  finer  in  quality  and  texture,  consi¬ 
derably  longer,  thicker,  and  more  glossy,  and 
nearly  of  a  greyish  brown  hue.  The  first 
young  ones,  which  are  produced  very  early  in 
the  season,  push  forth  the  winter  garb, 
which,  I  believe,  they  retain  throughout  the 
summer ;  whereas,  the  second  race  of  young 
ones,  which,  for  the  most  part,  make  their 
appearance  about  Midsummer,  are  first  clad 
ip  the  summer  dress,  which  is  exchanged, 
before  they  have  become  half  grown,  for  that 
of  winter. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ix.,  395. 


TRACES  OF  A  LARGE  BIRD. 

Professor  Hitchcock  has  recently  dis¬ 
covered  some  fossil  footsteps  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  the  valley  of  Connecticut.  The 
most  remarkable  among  these  footsteps  are 
those  of  a  gigantic  bird,  twice  the  size  of  an 
ostrich,  whose  foot  measured  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  exclusive  of  a  large  claw  measur¬ 
ing  two  inches.  The  most  frequent  distance 
of  these  large  footsteps  from  one  another,  is 
four  feet ;  sometimes  they  are  six  feet 
asunder. — Oxford  Herald. 


FIGHT  BETWEEN  A  MISSEL-THRUSH  AND  A 
MAGPIE. 

Mr.  Waterton  states  that  a  tame  magpie 
of  his,  having  seized  a  hen  missel-thrush, 
brought  her  close  to  some  masons  who  were 
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at  work;  but  the  cock  missel-thrush  instantly 
came  up  and  rescued  his  mate,  by  fighting 
the  magpie  until  he  made  it  let  go  its  hold. 
“  Causa  via  conjux .”  It  was  to  save  his 
female  that  he  advanced  so  undauntedly  into 
the  midst  of  his  mortal  enemies ;  nothing 
else  could  have  induced  him  to  face  the 
danger. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ix.,  412. 

[For  the  five  preceding  Extracts,  our  thanks  are 
due  to  J.  H.  F.] 

of  a  locate.  3 


ON  BATHING. - BY  DR.  CULVERWELL. 

The  relative  virtues  of  fresh  and  salt  water 
bathing  approximate  so  nearly  to  each  other, 
that,  whether  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of 
luxury  or  health,  the  invalid  who  has  expe¬ 
rienced  benefit  from  the  one  will  surely  do  so 
from  the  other.  For  cleanliness  and  relaxation 
of  the  skin,  and  in  many  disorders  of  the 
same,  the  fresh-water  bath  has  doubtless  the 
superiority ;  but  where  employed  for  plea¬ 
surable  purposes,  or  for  the  removal  of  some 
chronic  internal  ailment,  sea-bathing  carries 
off'  the  palm.  From  the  supposed  bracing 
effects  of  salt  water,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  there  is  less  fear  of  taking  cold  than 
after  immersion  in  the  spring  or  river  water. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  if  persons  take  but  ordi¬ 
nary  precautions,  not  to  bathe  too  long  at  a 
time  so  as  to  relax  the  frame,  taking  care 
thoroughly  to  dry  themselves  afterwards,  and 
avoid  lingering  about  in  the  damp  or  exposing 
themselves  to  draughts  or  currents  of  air,  there 
need  be  but  little  fear  of  catching  cold.  Bath¬ 
ing,  as  a  luxury  or  remedy  in  disease,  has 
been  practised  from  the  earliest  records,  and 
was  probably  coeval  with  the  first  of  man¬ 
kind.  Instead,  however,  of  the  practice 
advancing  in  the  ratio  of  other  refinements, 
it  has  retrograded,  and  in  no  country  so  much 
as  our  own.  Within  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  slight  reaction  ;  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  the  progression  towards  its  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  will  be  as  rapid  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  slow. 

Cold  Bathing. 

The  effects  o?  the  application  of  cold  water 
upon  the  body  vary  according  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  bather,  and  are  also  influenced  by 
peculiarities  of  temperament,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  bath  is  employed.  If  a  person 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  be  immersed 
in  the  cold  bath,  and  continue  in  it  but  a 
short  time,  the  sensation  experienced  on 
emerging  from  the  water  is  highly  pleasur¬ 
able  ;  and,  when  the  body  is  dried,  a  glow  of 
warmth  pervades  the  whole  system,  and  the 
physical  powers  become  refreshed  and  invi¬ 
gorated.  Those,  however,  who  practise  bath¬ 
ing  as  a  luxury,  experience  so  much  pleasure 
in  plunging  about  in  the  buoyant  tide  that 
they  seldom  possess  resolution  to  restrict 


themselves  to  the  time  which  sound  judg’ 
ment  would  dictate  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
a  long  continuance  in  a  medium  so  much 
below  the  heat  of  the  body,  a  reaction  of  the 
system  does  not  take  place  ;  the  skin  becomes 
pale  and  contracted,  and  assumes  the  peculiar 
appearance  termed  goose-skin ;  the  extre¬ 
mities  appear  to  have  lost  their  vitality, 
numbness  and  shivering  ensue,  the  vessels 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  become  evidently 
diminished  in  size,  and  the  blood  which 
flows  through  them  is  impelled  towards  the 
internal  parts  ;  the  person  feels  drowsy  and 
indisposed  to  activity ;  the  natural  perspira¬ 
tion  is  entirely  suppressed,  and  catarrh  and 
other  disorders  are  induced. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  an  injudicious  use 
of  the  cold  bath  upon  those  possessed  of  ro¬ 
bust  constitutions.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
consequences  to  those  of  more  delicate  frame, 
and  especially  to  those  in  whom  the  most 
remote  tendency  to  pulmonary  affections 
exists  P  Active  disease  of  the  lungs  ensues, 
and  consumption  hurries  the  patient  to  an 
untimely  grave.  The  bad  effects  of  an  inju¬ 
dicious  use  of  the  cold  bath  are  much  enhanced 
when  a  person  from  timidity  stands  for  a  time 
upon  the  brink,  or  enters  the  bath  by  degrees, 
instead  of  plunging  in  at  once.  The  sensa¬ 
tion  of  cold  is  more  striking ;  a  convulsive 
sobbing  takes  place,  succeeded  by  shivering, 
excessive  languor,  headache,  nausea,  and 
other  distressing  symptoms,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  precursors  of  incurable  disease. 
When  a  person  in  good  health  plunges  into 
the  bath,  the  general  application  of  cold  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  gives  a  shock  to  the 
system,  the  blood  is  forced  from  the  super¬ 
ficial  to  the  deep-seated  vessels,  and,  on 
emerging  from  the  water,  the  reaction  of  the 
blood  to  the  surface  is  in  proportion  to  the 
force  with  which  it  was  driven  inwards  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  this  reaction  does  take  place 
that  the  cold  bath  can  be  beneficially  em¬ 
ployed.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  system 
has  been  debilitated  by  a  great  and  continued 
exertion,  or  by  disease,  cold  bathing  is  not 
only  improper,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  cold 
bath  should  never  be  taken  when  the  body  is 
heated  by  exercise  or  other  exertion  ;  and  it 
is  customary  with  many  persons,  who  find 
their  bodies  excited  to  a  gentle  perspiration, 
to  wait  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
before  they  plunge  into  the  water.  This  is 
an  error  which  is  productive  of  the  most 
serious  consequences  ;  for  the  body,  thus  de¬ 
prived  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  heat,  pos¬ 
sesses  no  power  to  produce  that  reaction 
which  is  so  essential,  in  order  that  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  cold  bathing.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,  when  he 
prescribed  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  to  any  of 
his  patients,  invariably  enjoined  that  active 
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exercise  should  be  taken  previously  to  immer¬ 
sion,  thereby  increasing  the  heat  of  the  body, 
enabling  it  to  sustain  the  shock,  and  produ¬ 
cing  a  salutary  and  energetic  reaction.  The 
period  best  adapted  for  cold  bathing  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  summer  and  autmn,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  along  our  shores  varies 
from  55°  to  70°.  Persons  of  vigorous  consti¬ 
tutions,  who  have  bathed  during  the  season, 
may  continue  to  do  so  through  the  winter, 
and  even  with  advantage,  but  bathing  cannot 
be  commenced  in  the  latter  season  with 
impunity.  The  time  of  bathing  in  the  sea 
depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  tide,  but 
it  had  best,  if  possible,  be  had  recourse  to  in 
the  morning,  before  or  after  breakfast.  The 
advantage  of  bathing  before  breakfast,  imme¬ 
diately  on  rising,  is,  that  the  body  retains  the 
warmth  acquired  in  bed,  and  thereby,  alter  a 
plunge,  insures  a  reaction.  If  the  bather  be 
not  stronir,  he  had  better  wait  until  his  system 
is  recruited  by  the  assimilation  of  his  morn¬ 
ing  meal,  which  will  be  about  a  couple  or 
three  hours  after  it.  The  sea,  of  course, 
varies  in  temperature  according  to  the  time  of 
day.  On  a  sandy  or  gravelly  shore  the  tide, 
of  an  afternoon,  which  flows  over  such  an 
expansive  surface,  previously  heated  by  a 
morning  sun,  will  be  many  degrees  higher 
than  the  morning  tide  in  the  same  place. 
One  or  two  dips  or  plunges  are  quite  suffi¬ 
cient,  on  commencing  the  practice  of  cold 
bathing ; — the  power  of  reaction  will  thereby 
be  ascertained,  and  the  period  of  stay  in  the 
water  may  afterwards  be  regulated  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  body  should  not  be  passive,  and, 
if  the  bather  be  not  a  swimmer,  he  should  at 
least  imitate  the  swimmer’s  movements.  It 
is  at  all  times,  even  in  health,  dangerous  to 
exceed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes’  immersion.  On 
quitting  the  water  the  body  should  be  speedily 
dried,  and  no  delay  should  take  place  in  dress¬ 
ing.  A  walk  afterwards  is  the  best  way  to 
maintain  the  stimulus  imparted  by  the  bath. 
Cold  bathing  may  be  used  every  or  every 
other  morning,  and  should  be  persevered  in 
for  at  least  a  month  or  two,  if  permanent 
good  be  desired  from  it. 

A  notion  exists  that  some  preparation  is 
necessary  previously  to  taking  the  cold  bath, 
such  as  a  dose  or  two  of  aperient  medicine,  or 
three  or  four  warm  baths.  In  some  cases 
both  may  be  requisite,  in  others  neither.  It 
is  oftentimes,  when  a  doubt  exists,  a  mistaken 
economy  to  evade  the  opinion  of  the  bather’s 
medical  friend.  The  diseases  in  which  cold 
bathing  will  be  found  useful  are  indigestion 
and  nervous  debility,  taking  care  to  select  the 
fit  period  of  the  convalescent  state.  A  wider 
field  of  infirmities  are  candidates  for  the 
warm  bath,  which  I  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Tepid  and  IVarm  Bathing . 

The  temperature  of  the  tepid  bath  varies 
from  85  to  95  degrees  of  the  thermometer. 


The  warm  extends  to  98°  or  100°,  and  the 
hot  bath  is  rarely  employed  beyond  112°. 

The  effects  of  the  tepid  bath  differ  but 
little  from  the  cold,  except  that  the  shock  of 
reaction  is  not  so  severe.  When  the  heat  of 
the  bath  exceeds  90°,  and  does  not  exceed 
100°,  the  feelings  are  highly  pleasurable. 
A  gentle  languor  steals  over  the  frame — the 
whole  nervous  system  is  soothed,  and  tran¬ 
quillized — pain,  spasm,  or  local  irritation,  if 
there  be  any,  is  for  the  while,  perhaps  per¬ 
manently,  removed.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  corresponds  comparatively  with  that  of 
the  bath,  which,  however,  cannot  with  safety 
be  carried  beyond  ]  12°.  The  warm  bath 
increases  perspiration,  rendering  the  body,  if 
the  immersion  be  not  long  continued,  consi¬ 
derably  lighter ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  tepid,  or  cold  bath,  promotes  absorption, 
thereby  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
The  warm  bath  softens,  expands,  and  relaxes 
the  skin.  Its  more  sensible  effect  is  on  the 
pulse,  which  it  temporarily  increases,  but  as 
the  immersion  is  continued,  the  surface  of 
the  body  warmed,  and  the  nervous  system 
accustomed  as  it  were  to  the  new  stimulus, 
the  circulation  becomes  equalized,  the  pulse 
resumes  its  natural  heat,  being  probably  only 
accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  torpidity 
which  previously  existed. 

Although  it  has  just  been  stated  that  the 
warm  bath  promotes  exhalation  by  the  skin, 
thereby  lessening  the  weight  of  the  body,  it 
evidently  protempore  increases  the  bulk. 
Rings  on  the  finger,  which  in  cold  weather 
require  keepers,  in  the  warm  bath  can  readily 
dispense  with  such  companions.  To  recapi¬ 
tulate — the  warm  bath  imparts  agreeable 
sensations  —  allays  nervous  irritability — in¬ 
creases  perspiration,  and  equalizes  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood. 

The  most  erroneous  notions  prevail  re¬ 
specting  the  uses  and  properties  of  the  warm 
bath.  To  many  persons,  the  idea  of  submer¬ 
sion  in  warm  water  on  a  summer’s  day  would 
appear  highly  preposterous ;  but,  if  it  be 
rationally  considered,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  warm  bath  may  be  taken  with  equal,  or 
perhaps  greater,  benefit  in  the  summer  than 
in  the  winter.  During  the  hot  weather  the 
secretions  from  the  skin  are  much  increased 
in  quantity,  and  consequently  a  greater  ne¬ 
cessity  exists  that  it  should  be  kept  perfectly 
free  from  obstructions. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  propriety  of  using 
the  warm  bath  in  summer,  it  is  recommended 
to  try  the  experiment  of  immersion  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  y8°.  Though  this  is  little  above 
the  standard  heat  of  the  body,  it  will  at  first 
appear  much  hotter ;  but,  on  emerging  from 
the  bath,  the  pores  of  the  skin  will  be  opened, 
the  exhalent  vessels  will  be  excited  into  full 
activity,  the  superabundant  heat  of  the  body 
will  be  readily  given  off*,  and  a  pleasurable 
coolness  will  be  experienced. 
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Another  prevailing  error  respecting  the 
warm  bath  is  that  it  tends  to  relax  and  ener¬ 
vate  the  body  ;  but  experience  has  sufficiently 
proved  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion,  and  many 
physicians  prescribe  its  use  to  patients  la¬ 
bouring  under  debility  from  disease,  none  of 
whom  experience  any  such  effects.  On  the 
contrary,  all  have  felt  invigorated,  and  most 
have  regarded  it  as  a  means  of  restoring  them 
to  their  former  health  and  strength. 

The  warm  bath  is  productive  of  highly 
beneficial  effects  in  most  cases  of  nervous 
irritability,  and  has  also  been  used  with 
advantage  in  cases  of  fever  where  the  skin 
has  been  preternaturally  hot,  but  where,  from 
some  affection  of  the  lungs,  or  other  unfa¬ 
vourable  symptom,  the  cold  bath  was  inad¬ 
missible.  Many  persons  are  deterred  from 
using  the  warm  bath,  especially  in  winter, 
from  the  fear  of  catching  cold  ;  but  this  fear 
is  groundless,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the 
warm  bath,  by  increasing  the  circulation  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  renders  it  more 
capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  cold 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.* 

In  concluding  this  subject  I  may  offer  the 
cautionary  observation,  that  warm  bathing 
will  be  productive  of  pernicious  consequences 
when  injudiciously  used.  The  principal  error 
to  be  guarded  against  is  too  long  a  conti¬ 
nuance  in  the  bath,  especiallly  at  a  high 
temperature.  It  is  from  this  abuse  that 
debilitating  and  relaxing  effects  have  been 
occasionally  experienced.  In  a  general  way 
the  temperature  should  not  exceed  98°  to  1 00°, 
and  the  bather  should  not  remain  in  it  longer 
than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  most  proper 
time  for  taking  the  bath,  if  employed  medi¬ 
cinally,  is  between  breakfast  and  dinner, 
about  one  hour  after  the  former ;  but,  if  used 
as  a  luxury,  or  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness, 
at  the  option  of  the  bather. 
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HATRED. 

Owen  Feltham  says  : — Hatred  in  ourselves 
against  others  is  but  perpetual  and  long-lived 
anger,  which  ought  never  to  last  longer  than 
the  declining  sun  ;  but,  continued,  like  heady 
wine,  it  intoxicates  the  brains  and  senses. 
He  that  nourishes  hate  in  himself  against 
any  other  person  whatsoever,  sows  weeds  in 
his  own  garden,  that  will  quickly  choke  those 
flowers,  that  else  he  might  take  pleasure  in. 
The  feuds  of  families  bubbled  up  at  first 
from  little,  weeping  springs,  that  any  child 
with  ease  might  trample  over,  that  shewed 
all  clear,  and  seemed  to  tell  no  danger :  but, 
gathering  as  they  creep  and  curl  about,  they 
rise  to  rivers  past  our  fording  over.  Hatred, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  envy,  and  coheir  with 
insultation,  that  delights  in  the  adversity  of 
another,  and  is  troubled  at  their  prosperity, 


inherits  all  the  mischief  that  can  arise  from 
malice.  No  man  that  is  drenched  in  hate, 
can  promise  to  himself  the  candidness  of  an 
upright  judge;  his  hate  will  partialize  his 
opinion.  He  that  is  known  to  hate  a  man, 
should  never  be  believed  in  speaking  of  him; 
if  he  speak  well,  he  will  be  thought  to  dis¬ 
semble  ;  if  ill,  it  will  be  taken  as  from  ma¬ 
lice,  and  the  prejudice  that  he  is  biased 
with.  And  though  this  be  fataily  destruc¬ 
tive  in  ourselves,  yet  it  is  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  when  it  flies  upon  us  from  others.  A 
wise  man  will  be  wary  of  puchasing  the  hate 
of  those,  that,  with  prudence,  he  might  make 
his  guards :  against  the  hatred  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  there  is  no  fence ;  for  neither  wealth, 
nor  wit,  nor  bands  of  armed  men,  can  keep 
them  safe,  that  have  made  themselves  the 
hate  of  an  enraged  multitude. 

There  are  four  things  that  particularly 
generate  hate :  namely,  pride,  covetousness, 
perfidiousness,  and  cruelty.  The  proud  man 
wishes  to  be  thought  infallible,  when  he  is 
known  to  be  a  slave  to  some  pitiful  lust,  and 
quite  misled  and  erring ;  and  though  some, 
from  fear  or  interest,  may  bow  to  him, 
yet  the  generous  and  wise  must  abhor  to 
have  one  for  their  ruler,  who  cannot  rule 
himself.  Secondly,  Covetousness. — This  is 
so  greedy  to  catch  at  all,  that  it  pulls  even 
hate  along :  a  sordidness  so  cleaves  to  it,, 
that  disdain  and  scorn  attend  it.  What¬ 
ever  the  covetous  catches,  he  keeps-  a  pri¬ 
soner  ;  so  that  neither  himself  will,  nor  any 
other  can,  make  use  of  it.  Hatred  is  as 
properly  due  to  the  covetous  as  affection  is  to 
the  bountiful.  Septimius  Severus  had  not 
ventured  to  march  to  Rome,  in  quest  of  the 
empire,  if  he  had  not  known  his  soldiers  all 
paid,  and  Julianus  hated  by  the  people  for 
his  covetousness.  Marcus  Crassus,  a  Roman 
general,  would  never  have  had  melted  gold 
poured  down  his  throat  by  the  Parthians,  but 
through  the  hatred  occasioned  by  his  ava¬ 
rice,  turning  the  public  calamities  to  his 
private  benefit.  A  third  and  main  procurer  of 
hate  .is  falsehood  and  perfidiousness :  it  is 
the  highest  cheat  in  humanity.  A  deceived 
trust  exasperates  affection  into  an  enemy, 
and  cancels  all  the  bonds  of  nature  :  when  we 
prosecute  a  deceiver  and  a  violater  of  faith, 
we  undertake  the  cause  of  all  mankind. 
When  a  man  grows  once  to  be  noted  for  a 
person  of  falsehood,  every  one  will  avoid  his 
company  :  who  is  it  that  will  not  hate  him, 
with  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  live  P  Every 
thing  is  an  enemy  to  him  that  is  deceitful. 
Pausanias  was  but  suspected  to  betray  Ly- 
sander  in  the  battle ;  and  the  people  would 
not  rest  till  he  was  banished  from  among 
them.  Deceit  is  a  thief  in  the  night  which 
steals  upon  us  in  the  dark,  when  we  think 
ourselves  secure,  and  are.  not  aware  of  either 
his  way  or  his  time.  The  next  monster  that 
calls  up  hate  against  us  is  cruelty,  which  is 
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ever  ushered  on  with  severity  and  rigour. 
He  that  hath  not  mercy  to  mitigate  correc¬ 
tion,  excludes  himself  from  favour  when  he 
fails  :  to  be  always  strict  and  scrupulous  is 
not  conversation  for  man  ;  it  presently  de¬ 
scends  him  into  cruelty,  which  makes  others 
avoid  him  if  they  can  :  it  is  not  in  nature 
that  ever  he  should  be  loved.  No  man  can 
love  his  tormenter,  or  him  that  would  destroy 
his  living.  Nero,  Caligula,  Vitellius,  and 
many  more,  afford  us  sad  examples  of  the 
end  of  cruelty;  and,  above  all,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Andronicus,  who  met  with  more  cruelty 
hy  the  torrent  of  a  popular  hate  than  one 
would  think  humanity  could  either  suffer  or 
invent.  To  prevent  the  hate  of  others,  is  not 
to  love  ourselves  too  much  :  he  that  does 
so,  becomes  unrivalled  in  affection,  and,  at 
last,  does  love  only  that  which  all  other 
men  do  hate.  The  best  is,  not  to  prefer  our 
private  before  a  generality ;  and  rather  to 
pass  over  tri vials,  than  be  angry  at  puncti¬ 
lios.  He  that  minds  his  own  affairs  with 
moderation,  and  but  seldom  intrudes  on  the 
concernments  of  others,  shall  surely  find  less 
cause  to  hate,  or  to  be  hated  ;  and  may  live 
in  perfect  tranquillity  among  all  the  rapacity 
and  hatred  in  the  world. 

W.  G.  C. 
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SCUI.PTUUES,  MAGDAI.EN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

This  college  was  founded  by  William  of 
Waynfleet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
Lord  Chancellor  to  Henry  VI.  The  great 
quadrangle  contains  around  its  area,  upon  the 
summit  of  the  buttresses,  several  grotesquely 
sculptured  figures,  some  of  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  below.  They  were  generally  supposed 
to  represent  nothing  more  than  the  creative 
fancy  of  the  sculptor.  But,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  William  Reeks,  a 
fellow  of  the  college,  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  they  were  designed  to  inculcate  lessons 
of  scholastic  discipline.  His  MSS.  upon  the 
subject  are  preserved  in  the  college  library, 
of  which  we  subjoin  an  abstract : — 

Commencing  at  the  south-west  corner,  first 
are  figures  of  the  Lion  and  the  Pelican ;  the 
former  the  emblem  of  courage  and  vigilance, 
the  latter  of  paternal  tenderness  and  affec¬ 
tion  ;  both  expressing  the  complete  character 
of  a  good  governor  of  a  college  ;  wherefore 
they  are  placed  under  the  window  of  those 
lodgings  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
president,  as  the  instructions  they  convey 
ought  particularly  to  regulate  his  conduct. 

To  the  right  hand,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gate-way,  are  four  figures,  viz.  the  School- 
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master,  the  Lawyer,  the  Physician,  and  the 
Divine.  These  are  ranged  along  the  outside 
of  the  library,  and  represent  the  duties  and 
business  of  the  students  of  the  house :  by 
means  of  learning  in  general,  they  are  to  be 
introduced  to  one  of  the  three  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  or  else,  as  hinted  by  the  figure  with 
the  cap  and  bells  in  the  corner,  they  must 
turn  out  fools  in  the  end. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle,  the 
first  three  figures  represent  the  history  of 
David,  his  conquest  over  the  lion  and  Goliath, 
teaching  us  not  to  be  discouraged  at  difficul¬ 
ties,  as  the  vigour  of  youth  will  enable  us  to 
surmount  them.  Next  is  the  figure  of  the 
Hippopotamus,  or  River-horse,  carrying  his 
young  one  upon  his  shoulders.  This  is  the 
emblem  of  a  good  tutor  or  fellow  of  a  college, 
who  is  set  to  watch  over  the  youth  of  the 
society,  and  by  whose  prudence  they  are  to  be 
led  through  the  dangers  of  their  first  entrance 
into  the  world.  The  figure  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  represents  Sobriety,  or  Temperance, 
that  most  necessary  virtue  of  a  collegiate  life. 
The  remaining  figures  are  the  Vices,  which 
we  are  instructed  to  avoid.  Those  next  to 
Temperance  are  the  opposite  Vices  of  Glut¬ 
tony  and  Drunkenness.  Then  follow  the 
Lucanthropos,  the  Hyena,  and  Panther,  re¬ 
presenting  violence,  fraud,  and  treachery ; 
the  Griffin,  that  of  covetousness ;  and  the 
next  figure,  anger  or  moroseness.  The  Dog, 
the  Dragon,  and  the  Deer,  flattery,  envy,  and 
timidity  ;  and  the  three  last,  the  Mantichora, 
the  Boxers,  and  the  Lamia,  pride,  contention, 
and  lust. 


2300&5. 

THE  OAKLEIGH  SHOOTING  CODE. 

[This  seasonable  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a 
portion  of  a  series  of  papers  entitled  “  Nights 
at  Oakleigh  Old  Manor  Hall,”  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  New  Sporting  Maga¬ 
zine.  It  contains  Hints  on  shooting  red 
grouse,  black  game,  partridges,  pheasants, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  and  hares  ;  with  many 
very  pleasant  notes,  which  were  not  published 
with  the  Hints.  As  far  as  our  cognizance  of 
such  matters  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  work, 
it  appears  to  be  replete  with  useful  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  shootei.  We  shall  not,  however, 
quote  from  this  portion  of  its  contents,  but 
from  the  notes,  premising  that,  although  we 
cannot,  in  all  cases,  “  go  the  whole  hog  ” 
with  Tom  Oakleigh,  yet  we  heartily  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  to  be  a  right  pleasant  fellow  ;  and 
wish  him  many  happy  nodes  at  Oakleigh, 
on  the  Dove,  dividing  Staffordshire  from 
Derbyshire. 

Tom,  we  perceive,  is  a  stickler  for  old  times, 
and  like  one  of  Charles  Mathews’s  old  gentle¬ 
men,  thinks  wo  are  losing  all  our  amusements: 
here  is  a  lament  for  the] 


Decline  of  Shooting. 

The  palmy  days  of  shooting,  like  those  of 
the  drama,  appear  to  be  gone  by ;  those  of 
the  drama  may  return,  for  human  passions 
and  intellect,  which  may  be  said  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  drama’s  manor,  still  remain  ;  but  the 
wild,  uncultivated  tracks,  in  England  at 
least,  are  fast  disappearing,  never  to  return, 
until  pestilence  or  the  sword  shall  again  lay 
them  waste.  Moor  after  moor  is  inclosed — 
marsh  after  marsh  is  reclaimed  —  hill-side 
after  hill-side  is  appropriated  as  the  site  of  a 
mansion  or  village  ;  the  loveliest  spots,  un¬ 
less  they  be  the  sternest  and  wildest  and 
withal  inaccessible,  are  first  chosen ;  and 
soon  there  will  not  be  a  quiet  valley,  or  an 
unbricked  hill  in  the  country.  The  grouse 
lands  are  already  circumscribed  by  very  nar¬ 
row  limits.  The  present  generation  may  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  total  extinction  of  grouse  in 
England  ;  but  the  next  will  find  few  south  of 
the  Tweed  :  a  little  later  and  the  Scot  him¬ 
self  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  Canada  or 
Kentucky  to  find  game  that  may  be  said  to 
be  wild!  Natural  scenery  will  be  remembered 
only  in  painting  and  song ;  and  people  will 
wonder  what  Cowper  meant  when  he  wrote 
the  line. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 
Where  the  forest  was  the  admiration  of  their 
ancestors,  they  will  see  a  country  divided  into 
compartments,  like  the  squares  on  a  chess¬ 
board,  by  orderly  well-clipt  fences  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  divers  long  chimneys  and  sundry 
other  abominations.  Sporting  is  degenerating 
into  something  like  pigeon-shooting.  Game 
is  sold  too:  the  shoo:er  knows  to  a  sixpence 
the  value  of  the  contents  of  his  bird-bag.  All 
these  changes  may  be  for  the  public  good, 
the  shooter  therefore  must  not  complain.  The 
reflection  that  the  present  are  golden  opportu¬ 
nities,  that  we  are  enjoying  a  recreation  in  a 
manner  which,  in  some  thirty  years  of  railway 
progression,  would  be  deemed  a  princely 
luxury,  ought  to  enhance  its  value  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  and  to  make  the  sportsman  and  natu¬ 
ralist  grateful  that  there  are  still  woods  and 
wilds ;  that  there  is  still  enough  of  external 
nature  visible,  to  make  us  feel  the  difference 
between  town  and  country,  and  to  teach  us  to 
love  the  country  for  the  country’s  sake. 

[Now  come  we  to  a  bit  of  the  season  : — J 

Partridge-shooting  in  September. 

“  On  the  1st  of  September  partridge¬ 
shooting  commences.  Sportsmen  have  been 
busy  seeing  their  dogs,  guns,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  put  in  preparation.  As  the  day  has 
approached,  the  spirit  of  anticipation  has 
become  vivid  and  anxious.  Many  a  time 
have  they  reconnoitred,  till  they  know  to  a 
rood  where  every  covey  in  the  neighbourhood 
lies,  and  of  what  number  it  consists.  Many 
a  time  have  they  planned  their  first  day’s 
route,  and  enjoyed  in  imagination  their  sport.” 
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So  the  approach  of  the  partridge-shooting 
month  is  described  by  Mr.  Howitt,  in  “  the 
Book  of  the  Seasons.”  The  result  of  this 
preparation  is  that,  when  the  1st  of  Septem¬ 
ber  comes,  with  its  bright  stubbles  and  its 
harvest-homes,  one  continuous  fire  of  small- 
arms  is  kept  up — 

From  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  to  Pentland  Firth, 
from  sunrise  till  sunset !  It  is  the  tyro’s,  the 
pothunter’s,  and  the  game-vender’s  field-day. 
Not  so  much  a  day  of  sport  as  a  day  of 
slaughter.  In  some  places  you  shall  see 
shooters  of  all  trades  and  grades,  sportsmen, 
and  poachers,  one  and  all  hurrying  away  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  fence  and  fastness,  charging, 
flashing,  firing,  whistling,  to-hoing,  and 
down-charging  1  A  bird  is  caught  by  the 
apothecary’s  dog,  the  lawyer  walks  coolly  up 
and  bags  the  bird,  leaving  the  man  of  medi¬ 
cine  to  ruminate  on  the  fable  of  “  the  oyster 
and  the  shell.”  A  covey  is  flushed,  a  race 
ensues — a  steeple-chase — juvenescence,  ado¬ 
lescence,  and  senescence  contend  for  the  goal. 
The  covey  is  surrounded,  the  birds  rise,  and 
the  air  is  pierced  perpendicularly,  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  transversely  !  The  cheepers  can¬ 
not  bide  the  “  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm 
but  tumble  over  in  rapid  succession,  or  are 
caught  by  the  dogs  !  The  shooters  you  meet 
with  now.  are  a  different  race  of  beings  from 
those  you  met  with  on  the  12th  of  August ; 
they  are  of  a  mixed  and  mongrel  breed.  Such 
are  the  shooters  on  land  not  strictly  preserved. 
Elsewhere,  “  This  is  my  fence,  which  you 
must  not  pass,”  is  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  any  one  should  not 
preserve  his  game  as  w'ell  as  the  fruit  in  his 
orchard.  The  only  game-preservers  to  whom 
we  object,  are  the  monopolists.  An  indivi¬ 
dual  of  this  species  may  be  ever  seen  skulk¬ 
ing  on  the  outskirts  of  his  own  land,  where 
he  apes  the  gamekeeper ,  or  on  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  territories  where  he  apes  the  sports¬ 
man ,  killing  his  neighbour’s  game  and  pre¬ 
serving  his  own — a  practice  highly  to  be 
commended ! 

In  September,  partridges  will  generally  be 
found  feeding  in  stubble-fields  from  sunrise 
until  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
When  the  day  is  clear  and  fine,  they  will  be 
found  basking  from  ten  until  three.  The 
usual  basking-place  is  a  sunny  bank-side, 
amongst  rushes,  fern,  heath,  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  vetches,  or  beans,  or  under  a  tree,  bush, 
or  hedge.  They  return  to  the  stubble-fields 
about  four,  and  remain  there  until  near  sun¬ 
set,  when  they  go  to  their  jack  or  juking- 
place.  They  will  sometimes  be  found  in 
stubbles  about  noon.  In  wet  or  foggy  wea¬ 
ther  they  will  remain  in  the  stubbles  all  day 
long.  While  corn  remains  uncut,  birds  will 
seldom  leave  it,  except  in  wet  weather,  when 
they  are  driven  out  by  the  continual  dropping: 
they,  however,  generally  remain  in  the  same 
field  as  the  corn,  and  close  to,  and  ready  to 


run  into  it  on  the  least  alarm.  Whenever 
birds  are  disturbed  near  a  field  of  standing 
corn,  the  old  ones  will  fly  to  it,  and  the  young 
ones  generally  follow.  During  the  early  part 
of  September,  birds  bask  in  potatoes  or  tur¬ 
nips,  or  on  the  side  of  a  sunk  or  bank  fence, 
adjoining  or  contiguous  to  the  stubble  in 
which  they  feed  ;  but  later  in  the  season  they 
more  frequently  bask  at  a  few  fields’  distance 
from  the  stubble  in  which  they  feed. 

“  The  places  they  (partridges)  delight  in 
most  are  corn-fields,  especially  whilst  the  corn 
grows,  for  under  that  cover  they  shelter,  in¬ 
gender,  and  breed ;  neither  are  those  places 
unfrequented  by  them  when  the  corn  is  cut 
down,  by  reason  of  the  grain  they  find  there¬ 
in,  especially  in  wheat  stubble,  and  the  height 
thereof  they  delight  in,  being  to  them  as  a 
covert  or  shelter.  Now,  when  the  wheat- 
stubble  is  much  trodden  by  men  or  beasts, 
they  then  betake  themselves  to  the  barley- 
stubble,  provided  it  be  fresh  and  untrodden ; 
and  they  will,  in  the  furrows,  amongst  the 
clots,  brambles,’  and  long  grass,  hide  both 
themselves  and  covies,  which  are  sometimes 
twenty  in  number,  or  twenty-five ;  nay,  I  have 
heard  of  thirty  in  a  covey. 

“  Now,  after  the  winter  season  is  come, 
and  that  these  stubble-fields  are  ploughed  up, 
or  over-soiled  with  cattle,  then  do  these  par¬ 
tridges  resorting  to  the  upland  meadows,  and 
lodge  in  the  dead  grass,  or  fog,  under  hedges, 
amongst  mole-hills,  or  under  roots  of  trees, 
especially  if  any  corn-fields  are  adjacent,  or 
where  grows  broom,  brakes,  fern,  or  any 
covert  whatsoever. 

“In  the  harvest  time,  when  every  field  is 
full  of  men  and  cattle,  then  in  the  day-time, 
you  will  find  them  in  the  fallow- fields  which 
are  next  adjoining  to  the  corn-fields,  where 
they  lie  lurking  till  evening,  and  then  they 
feed  amongst  the  sheaves  of  corn,  as  also 
early  in  the  morning.”  —  The  Compleat 
Sportsman,  p.  233,  234  (1762). 

[It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  to  our 
country  friends,  Tom  Oakleigh’s  tome  must 
bean  excellent  practical  companion.  Within 
brick  and  mortar  confines,  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  Tom’s  experiences  may  not 
be  so  direct :  it  should,  however,  be  recollect¬ 
ed  that  not  to  know  anything  of  such  matters 
is  to  be  almost  in  as  parlous  state  as  the  poor 
shepherd  who  had  not  been  to  court ;  and  to 
eat  game  in  ignorance  is,  at  best,  ill  breed¬ 
ing,  and  betrays  selfishness.] 


TRAITS  AND  TRIADS  OF  EARLY  LIFE. 

(^Concluded  from  page  122 .) 

[As  a  specimen  of  the  prose,  we  extract  the 
following  from  a  tale,  describing  two  children 
and  an  old  sailor,  on  the  voyage  from  India 
to  this  country.] 

The  young  voyagers  had  not  been  above  a 
week  at  sea  before  its  good  effects  were  appa¬ 
rent  ;  both  recovered  their  appetite,  and  Ma- 
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rion’s  little  feet  seemed  never  weary :  long 
before  her  brother’s  shy  temper  would  permit 
him  to  speak,  she  had  made  friends  with 
every  seaman  on  board.  There  are  few  boys 
but  what  are  born  with  a  love  for  a  ship  and 
a  horse  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
old  sailor  we  have  mentioned,  Frank  was 
soon  initiated  into  every  part  of  the  vessel, 
and  his  steps  became  familiar  with  the  most 
dangerous  parts  ot  the  rigging. 

But  no  attraction,  whether  of  amusement 
or  information,  ever  diverted  his  attention 
from  his  sister.  His  eye  seemed  always 
upon  her  ;  he  would  give  up  any  employment 
to  attend  to  her  want  or  wish  :  he  would 
spend  hours  amusing  her  with  her  box  of 
ivory  letters  ;  and  not  an  evening  passed  but 
her  sweet  voice  might  be  heard  repeating  to 
her  brother  her  simple  prayer  and  hymn. 
Already  Frank  showed  a  naturally  mechani¬ 
cal  genius  ;  but  even  the  carpenter’s  chest 
and  company  never  detained  him  long  from 
Marion,  and  the  great  aim  of  his  ingenuity 
was  to  construct  some  slight  toy  for  her. 
They  had  now  been  on  board  four  weeks ; 
and  often  did  Frank  wish  his  father  could 
have  seen  the  light  step  and  bright  eyes  of 
the  once  pale  and  listless  Marion.  One 
evening,  Frank  came  up  from  the  cabin, 
where  he  had  been  soothing  his  sister,  who 
was  somewhat  restless  with  the  oppressive 
heat,  to  sleep;  and  took  his  usual  post  beside 
the  old  sailor,  who,  from  the  first  had  made 
him  an  especial  favourite.  Nothing  could 
be  clearer  than  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sea 
was  almost  as  bright  and  motionless  as  the 
sky.  Not  a  single  object  broke  the  mighty 
stillness;  no  fish  were  visible  in  the  clear 
waters ;  no  birds  in  the  clear  air ;  not  an¬ 
other  bark  shared  the  ocean  with  their  soli¬ 
tary  ship.  No  wind  was  stirring,  the  sails 
hung  loose  and  motionless,  and  the  red  flag 
drooped  heavily  from  the  mast.  The  sailors 
shared  in  the  general  tranquillity,  and  sat  or 
stood  round  in  silent  groups  ;  the  oppression 
of  the  air  seemed  also  on  their  spirits.  The 
old  seaman,  to  whom  Frank  had  drawn,  was 
leaning  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  gazing  so 
intently  on  the  distance  that  his  young  com¬ 
panion’s  approach  was  at  first  unobserved ; 
when,  suddenly  turning  round,  he  said,  “We 
shall  have  rough  weather  soon,  Master  Fran¬ 
cis.”  The  boy  looked  on  the  shining  ele¬ 
ments  around,  as  much  as  to  ask  where  was 
the  slightest  sign  of  storm ;  when  the  sailor, 
answering  to  his  gaze,  pointed  out  a  small, 
white  cloud,  or  rather  speck,  which  looked 
as  if  scarcely  freighted  with  an  April  shower. 

Francis  turned  pale,  for  he  thought  of 
his  young  and  helpless  sister.  iC  Why, 
you  wouldn’t  be  only  a  fair-weather  sailor, 
would  you  ?”  and,  turning  round,  the  old 
man  began  one  of  those  tales  of  tempests 
met  and  baffled  by  naval  skill  and  courage, 
which  so  delighted  his  youthful  auditor. 


Nearly  an  hour  elapsed,  when  the  narrator 
was  called  away  to  his  duty  in  another  part 
of  the  ship. 

The  small,  white  cloud  had  now  spread 
like  a  white  and  gigantic  veil  over  half  the 
sky,  and  an  unequal  and  capricious  wind 
was  awakening  the  sails  from  their  repose ; 
and  by  the  time  the  dinner  hour  came,  little 
order  could  be  preserved  among  the  plates 
and  dishes,  which  were  soon  scattered  by  a 
sudden  squall. 

Francis  had  been  accustomed  to  employ 
the  afternoon  in  teaching  Marion  her  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  to  spell  various,  small  words ;  but 
to-day  their  studies  were  interrupted — neither 
could  keep  their  footing  a  single  moment ; 
and,  by  the  captain’s  directions,  Marion  was 
fastened  in  her  cot,  with  a  stout  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief  round  the  waist,  and  the  cot  itself 
strongly  lashed  to  the  sides.  It  was  a  dis¬ 
mal  time,  for  the  waves  now  ran  so  high  that 
the  port-holes  were  ordered  to  be  closed. 
Suddenly  a  deep  and  hollow  sound  rolled 
over  the  ship,  and  a  faint  flash  glimmered 
through  the  darkness.  That  first  peal  of 
thunder  was  like  a  summons  ;  the  wind  rose 
up  at  once  with  frantic  violence ;  peal  fol¬ 
lowed  peal,  and  flash  followed  flash  ;  and  the 
trampling  of  the  hurried  steps  overhead  told 
of  the  anxiety  and  exertion  going  on  above. 
Frank  never  for  a  moment  left  his  sister, 
who,  though  too  young  for  fear  at  then- 
actual  danger,  was  terrified  at  the  unusual 
darkness  and  noise.  A  number  of  the  men 
now  came  below  ;  a  sound  of  loosened  chains 
was  heard,  and  plunge  after  plunge  into  the 
waters.  They  had  been  forced  to  throw  the 
guns  overboard.  Immediately  came  a  tremu¬ 
lous  crash,  as  of  the  falling  of  some  heavy 
mass ;  the  masthead  had  been  cut  away. 
Frank  now  fancied  that  the  vessel  seemed  to 
reel  less,  but  appeared  to  be  dashing  on  with 
frightful  velocity.  The  trampling  overhead, 
too,  abated,  and  the  thunder  ceased  :  it  only 
made  the  fierce  and  howling  sound  of  the 
wind  more  terrible.  At  this  moment  came 
the  gleam  of  a  dark  lantern  into  their  cabin  ; 
it  was  the  old  seaman  ;  but  his  face  was 
ghastly  pale,  and  his  features  looked  rigid ; 
as  if  he  had  suffered  from  long  illness. 
Francis  saw  no  hope  in  his  countenance,  and 
he  asked  no  questions. 

“  You  have  had  no  food  for  some  hours  : 

I  have  brought  to  you,  poor  things,  some 
biscuit  and  a  slice  of  ham.” 

Marion  laughed  with  delight  at  the  sight 
of  the  biscuit,  for  she  was  very  hungry. 
Poor  Frank  put  away  the  offered  food  ;  his 
heart  was  too  full  to  eat,  but  he  clasped  the 
hand  of  the  kind,  old  man,  who  now  turned 
to  go  away;  but  Marion  cried  to  go  with 
him. 

“It  does  not  matter,”  he  muttered;  “as 
well  above  as  here.” 

He  then  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and, 
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Frank  following  with  the  lantern,  they  groped 
their  way  to  the  deck.  They  had  not  been 
there  five  minutes,  before  an  awful  shock 
told  that  their  worst  had  come  to  pass — they 
had  struck  upon  a  rock.  A  cry  of  boats  ! 
boats  now  arose  ;  and  the  lanterns  showed 
hurrying,  and  yet  despairing,  groups  throng¬ 
ing  to  the  side. 

“  Come,  Michael !”  said  two  sailors,  rush¬ 
ing  past.  The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but 
seated  himself  on  a  broken  fragment  of 
wood,  and  placed  Marion  on  his  knee.  Frank 
immediately  took  his  sister’s  hand,  and  drew 
towards  himself.  “  Michael,  you  must  not 
stay  with  us.  God  bless  you  ;  but  go.” 

“  Go  !  Master  Frank,”  said  the  sailor;  “  I 
have  a  boy  your  age  at  home,  and  for  his 
sake,  I  will  stay  with  you.  God  would  desert 
him  in  his  need,  if  I  deserted  you.”  The 
glimmer  of  a  lantern  amid  the  thick  dark¬ 
ness  showed  that  the  last  boat  had  pushed 
off.  “  And  you  have  stayed  here  to  perish  !” 
And,  for  the  first  time,  Frank  gave  way  to  a 
bitter  flood  of  tears.  Michael  put  his  arm 
kindly  around  him,  and  said,  “  Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  holy  words  you  were  teaching 
your  little  sister  the  other  morning  —  ‘  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  .do 
unto  you  ?’  ” 

“  Yes,”  interrupted  Marion,  “  he  taught 
me  too,  a  new  hymn  yesterday ;  I  will  say 
it  to  you ;”  and  she  began  to  repeat  one  of 
Watts’s  beautiful  Hymns  for  Children.  She 
did  not  quite  know  it  through  ;  but  the  last 
two  verses  were  singularly  apposite  to  their 
situation  : — 

There’s  not  a  plant  or  flower  below. 

But  makes  thy  glories  known  ; 

And  clouds  arise,  and  tempests  blow. 

By  order  from  thy  throne. 

Creatures  (as  numerous  as  they  be) 

Are  subject  to  thy  care  : 

There’s  not  a  place  where  we  can  flee. 

But  God  is  present  there. 

“  Our  lives  are  in  His  hand,  and  it  may  be 
H  is  will  even  now  to  save  us  :  somehow, 
the  words  of  this  innocent  creature  have  put 
hope  into  my  heart :”  and  the  old  sailor 
turned  his  head  to  the  east,  where  a  dim 
streak  told  of  the  coming  day.  All  know 
how  rapidly  the  light  of  morning  floods  an 
eastern  heaven ;  wave  upon  wave  of  fire 
kindled  the  ship,  when  Frank,  who  was  look¬ 
ing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  his  compa¬ 
nion,  clapped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  joy¬ 
fully,  “  Land  !  Land  !”  About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  wreck,  extended  a  line  of 
coast,  whose  waving  palms  might  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen.  Michael  gave  one  look,  and 
sank  on  his  knees  to  return  thanks  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  for  their  wonderful  preservation. 
They  could  now  see  all  the  bearings  of  their 
situation  :  their  ship  was  jammed  in  between 
two  rocks,  both  now  visible;  the  tone  was 
higher  than  the  other,  and  to  its  raising  the 


head  of  the  vessel  whereon  they  stood,  might 
be  attributed  their  safety. 

“  And  the  boats  !”  exclaimed  Frank. 

“  Perished !  No  boat  could  have  lived 
through  the  sea  of  last  night,”  replied  his 
companion ;  and  both  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  gazing  on  the  vast  expanse  of  air 
and  water,  which  still  bore  traces  of  their 
late  convulsion.  The  sea  heaved  with  a 
tremulous  and  unquiet  motion,  and  the  sky 
was  covered  with  broken  clouds.  But  there 
was  no  time  for  melancholy  meditation  ;  the 
wind,  which  had  been  gradually  veering 
round,  was  now  blowing  full  to  land,  and 
they  were  obviously  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  advantage  of  its  direction  to  reach 
the  island  with  all  possible  speed.  One 
rough  gale  would  drive  to  fragments  the  frail 
wreck,  which  yet,  had  they  but  kept  by  it, 
would  have  saved  the  lives  of  so  many.  A 
chest,  with  carpenter’s  tools,  had  been  lashed 
upon  deck,  and,  of  the  planks  and  spars 
scattered  round,  they  soon  formed  a  slight 
raft.  Great  part  of  the  ship  was  under 
water;  but  in  the  captain’s  cabin  they  found 
an  ample  supply  of  present  necessaries. 
Wrapping  Marion  in  a  boat  cloak,  they 
fastened  her  to  a  large  chest  in  the  middle 
of  the  raft.  The  wind  was  in  their  favour, 
steady  and  gentle,  and  setting  in  directly  to 
the  shore.  Their  frail  launch  went  steadily 
through  the  water ;  the  low,  sandy  beach 
was  easily  gained ;  and,  by  ten  o’clock,  they 
had  kindled  a  small  fire,  boiled  some  cocoa 
for  breakfast,  and  Marion  was  asleep  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  knot  of  palm-trees  which 
had  first  caught  their  attention,  and  under 
which  it  was  their  earliest  task  to  raise  a  tent 
sufficient  to  shelter  them  from  the  night 
dews. 

They  soon  discovered  that  their  place  of 
refuge  was  a  small  island,  apparently  quite 
uninhabited,  and  with  no  sign  of  any  species 
of  animal ;  but  a  complete  aviary  of  the 
most  brilliantly  coloured  birds.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  little  knot  of  palm-trees  where 
their  tent  was,  that  side  of  the  island  was  a 
low,  sandy  beach,  which,  indeed,  ran  around 
it  like  a  belt ;  but  the  interior  was  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  valley;  and  Frank  saw  with 
delight  tamarinds  growing  in  great  profu¬ 
sion — a  species  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the 
cocoa-nut,  and  some  wild  nutmegs ;  these 
last,  however,  imperfect  for  want  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  ground,  and  all  the  lower  branches 
of  the  trees,  were  covered  with  the  most  luxu¬ 
riant  creeping  plants,  whose  profusion  of 
flowers  Marion  was  never  weary  of  gathering ; 
and  often,  after  having  piled  them  up  in 
heaps,  she  would  be  found  asleep  half  hidden 
amid  their  bright  and  odoriferous  blossoms. 
The  first  week  passed  in  continual  voyagings 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  ship,  when, 
as  Michael  had  foreseen,  a  rough  gale  blew 
one  night,  and,  m  the  morning,  there  was 
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not  a  trace  of  the  wreck.  That  very  day, 
walking  along  the  coast,  Frank's  eye  was 
caught  hy  a  dark  mass  entangled  in  the  sea¬ 
weed  :  he  drew  it  up  by  means  of  a  hook. 
It  was  the  gallant  flag,  that  had  once 
Braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze, 
of  the  now  perished  Indiaman.  He  laid  it 
carefully  out  on  the  sands  to  dry,  and  went 
to  impart  his  plan  to  Michael.  The  knot 
of  palm-trees  was  on  the  only  part  of  the 
island  whose  height  commanded  a  view  of 
the  sea ;  yet  there  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  fix  their  residence—  fresh  water, 
fruits,  and  shelter  belonging  to  the  other  part 
of  the  island — and  yet,  from  not  being  on 
the  spot,  a  vessel  might  pass  and  repass  unob¬ 
served  ;  thus  risking  their  little  chance  of 
escape. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  of  the  palms  was  a  young  and  slender 
tree  :  this  Frank  proposed  to  climb,  and  affix 
to  its  height  the  flag,  which  would  be  as 
striking  a  signal  as  any  they  could  raise. 
Even  Michael  shut  his  eyes,  as  the  daring 
boy  ascended,  with  the  aid  of  a  sharp  hook 
and  a  knife,  with  which  he  cut  notches,  on 
which  he  rested  first  a  hand,  and  then  a  foot, 
till  at  length  he  was  safely  lodged  amid  the 
spreading  branches  at  the  top.  He  then  let 
down  a  rope,  with  a  pebble  at  the  end,  which 
had  been  put  round  his  middle  :  the  flag  was 
drawn  up,  and  nailed  to  the  summit  in  the 
most  conspicuous  manner;  and  then,  fasten¬ 
ing  the  rope  firmly,  he  descended  to  the 
ground  in  perfect  safety,  and,  we  may  add, 
satisfaction. 
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A  CRUISE  IN  A  JOLLY-BOAT. 

(From  Snarleyyow,  an  historical  Novel,  hy  Captain 
Marryat .) 

Corporal  Van  Spitter,  as  soon  as  he  had 
expended  all  his  breath  in  shouting  for  help, 
sat  down  with  such  a  flop  of  despair  on  the 
thwart  of  the  boat,  as  very  nearly  to  swamp 
it.  As  it  was,  the  water  poured  in  over  the 
starboard-gunnel,  until  the  boat  was  filled  up 
to  his  ancles.  This  alarmed  him  still  more, 
and  he  remained  mute  as  a  stockfish  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  he  was 
swept  away  by  the  tide  until  he  was  unable 
to  discover  the  lights  on  shore.  The  wind 
freshened,  and  the  water  became  more  rough ; 
the  night  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  corporal 
skimmed  along  before  the  wind  and  tide. 
“  A  tousand  tyfels !”  at  last  muttered  the 
corporal,  as  the  searching  blast  crept  round 
his  fat  sides,  and  made  him  shiver.  Gust 
succeeded  gust,  and,  at  last,  the  corporal's 
teeth  chattered  with  the  cold;  he  raised  his 
feet  out  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  for  his  feet  were  like  ice,  but  in  so 
doing,  the  weight  of  his  body  being  above 


the  centre  of  gravity,  the  boat  careened  over, 
and  with  a  “  Mein  Gott  I”  he  hastily  re¬ 
placed  them  in  the  cold  water.  And  now  a 
shower  of  rain  and  sleet  came  down  upon  the 
unprotected  body  of  the  corporal,  which  added, 
to  his  misery,  to  his  fear,  and  to  his  despair. 

“  Where  am  I  ?”  muttered  he  ;  “  what 
will  become  of  me  ?  Ah,  mein  Gott !  twenty 
tousand  tyfels — what  had  I  to  do  in  a  boat — I, 
Corporal  Van  Spitter  ?”  and  then  he  was 
again  silent  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  The 
wind  shifted  to  the  northward,  and  the  rain 
cleared  up,  but  it  was  only  to  make  the  cor¬ 
poral  suffer  more,  for  the  freezing  blast  poured 
upon  his  wet  clothes,  and  he  felt  chilled  to 
the  very  centre  of  his  vitals.  His  whole  body 
trembled  convulsively,  he  was  frozen  to  the 
thwart,  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  day¬ 
light  coming,  and  the  corporal  now  abandoned 
himself  to  utter  hopelessness  and  desperation, 
and  commenced  praying.  He  attempted  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  in  Dutch,  but  could  get  no 
farther  than  “  art  in  heaven,”  for  the  rest, 
from  disuse,  had  quite  escaped  the  corporal’s 
memory.  He  tried  to  recollect  something  else, 
but  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  at  last  he 
made  up  a  sad  mixture  of  swearing  and  pray- 
ing. 

“  Mein  Gott — a  hundred  tousand  tyfels — 
twenty  hundred  tousand  tyfels  !  Ah,  million 
of  tyfels  ! — twenty  million  of  tyfels — I  die  of 
cold  !”  Such  were  the  ejaculations  of  the 
corporal,  allowing  about  ten  minutes  to  inter¬ 
vene  between  each,  during  which  the  wind 
blew  fresher,  the  waves  rose,  and  the  boat  was 
whirled  away. 

But  the  corporal's  miseries  were  to  be  pro¬ 
longed  ;  the  flood  of  water  was  now  spent, 
and  the  ebb  commenced  flowing  against  the 
wind  and  sea.  This  created  what  is  called 
boiling  water,  that  is,  a  contest  between  the 
wind  forcing  the  waves  one  way,  and  the 
water  checking  them  the  other,  which  makes 
the  waves  to  lose  their  run,  and  they  rise,  and 
dance,  and  bubble  into  points.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  boat,  as  she  was  borne 
down  by  the  tide  against  them,  shipped  a  sea 
every  moment,  which  the  wind  threw  against 
the  carcass  of  the  corporal,  who  was  now 
quite  exhausted  with  more  than  four  hours 
exposure  to  a  wintry  night,  the  temperature 
being  nearly  down  to  zero.  All  the  corporal’s 
stoicism  was  gone ;  he  talked  wildly,  crouched 
and  gibbered  in  his  fear,  when  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  roused  by  a  heavy  shock.  He  raised 
his  head,  which  had  sunk  upon  his  chest, 
and  beheld  something  close  to  him,  close  to 
the  gunnel  of  the  boat.  It  was  a  thin,  tall 
figure,  holding  out  his  two  arms  at  right 
angles,  and  apparently  stooping  over  him. 
It  was  just  in  the  position  that  Smallbones 
lay  on  the  forecastle  of  the  cutter  on  that  day 
morning,  when  he  was  about  to  keelhaul  him, 
and  the  corporal,  in  his  state  of  mental  and 
bodily  depression,  was  certain  that  it  was  the 
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ghost  of  the  poor  lad  whom  he  had  so  often 
tortured.  Terror  raised  his  hair  erect— his 
mouth  was  wide  open — he  could  not  speak — 
he  tried  to  analyze  it,  hut  a  wave  dashed  in 
his  face — his  eyes  and  mouth  were  filled  with 
salt  water,  and  the  corporal  threw  himself 
down  on  the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  quite  regard¬ 
less  whether  it  went  to  the  bottom  or  not ; 
there  he  lay,  half  groaning,  half  praying, 
with  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  and  his  huge 
nether  proportion  raised  in  the  air,  every 
limb  trembling  with  blended  cold  and  fright. 
One  hour  more,  and  there  would  have  been 
nothing  but  corporal  parts  left  of  Corporal 
Spitter. 

The  reason  why  the  last  movement  of  the 
corporal  did  not  swamp  the  boat,  was  simply 
that  it  was  aground  on  one  of  the  flats  ;  and 
the  figure  which  had  alarmed  the  conscience- 
stricken  corporal,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
outside  beacon  of  a  weir  for  catching  fish, 
being  a  thin  post  with  a  cross  bar  to  it,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unlike  Smallbones  in  figure,  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  have  put  his  arms  in  that 
position. 

For  upwards  of  an  hour  did  the  corporal  lie 
reversed,  when  the  day  dawned,  and  the  boat 
had  been  left  high  and  dry  upon  the  flat. 
The  fishermen  came  down  to  examine  their 
weir,  and  see  what  was  their  success,  when 
they  discovered  the  boat  with  its  contents. 
At  first  they  could  not  imagine  what  it  was, 
for  they  could  perceive  nothing  but  the  capa¬ 
cious  round  of  the  corporal,  which  rose  up  in 
the  air,  but,  by  degrees,  they  made  out  that 
there  was  a  head  and  feet  attached  to  it,  and 
they  contrived,  with  the  united  efforts  of  four 
men,  to  raise  him  up,  and  discovered  that  life 
was  not  yet  extinct.  They  poured  a  little 
schnappes  into  his  mouth,  and  he  recovered 
so  far  as  to  open  his  eyes,  and  they  having 
brought  down  with  them  two  little  carts  drawn 
by  dogs,  they  put  the  corporal  into  one,  co¬ 
vered  him  up,  and  yoking  all  the  dogs  to  the 
one  cart,  for  the  usual  train  could  not  move  so 
heavy  a  weight,  two  of  them  escorted  him  up 
to  their  huts,  while  the  others  threw  the  fish 
caught  into  the  cart  which  remained,  and  took 
possession  of  the  boat.  The  fishermen’s  wives, 
perceiving  the  cart  so  heavily  laden,  ima¬ 
gined,  as  it  approached  the  huts,  that  there 
had  been  unusual  success,  and  were  not  a 
little  disappointed  when  they  found  that  in¬ 
stead  of  several  bushels  of  fine  fish,  they  had 
only  caught  a  corporal  of  marines  ;  but  they 
were  kind-hearted,  for  they  had  known  misery, 
and  Van  Spitter  was  put  into  a  bed,  and 
covered  up  with  all  the  blankets  they  could 
collect,  aud  very  soon  was  able  to  drink  some 
warm  soup  offered  to  him.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  till  long  past  noon,  that  the  corporal  was 
able  to  narrate  what  had  taken  place. — 
Metropolitan . 


DELINQUENCY  OF  LONDON  SHOPMEN. 

( From  the  Life,  Opinions,  and  Adventures  of  John 
Ketch. ) 

Next  to  the  class  of  rogues  who  are  so  by 
fate,  if  I  may  use  a  term  familiar  to  my  ears 
in  earlier  life,  none,  in  the  more  regular 
grades  of  society,  add  so  much  to  our  criminal 
calendar  as  the  body  of  London  shopmen. 

If  we  inquire  for  the  causes  of  this  species 
of  delinquency,  we  shall  find  that  all  parties 
participate  in  promoting  the  crime.  There 
are  no  roads  known  to  men  which  must  ine¬ 
vitably  lead  to  happiness  in  this  world ;  but 
those  which  lead  to  “  ruin  and  disaster,”  are 
broad  and  passable  enough  for  all,  among 
which,  none  is  more  apparent  than  a  false 
and  misdirected  education — by  education,  I 
mean  bringing  up,  for  our  education  begins 
with  our  birth,  nor  ends  until  our  dying  day. 
The  ambition  of  our  fathers  was  to  teach 
their  children  their  own  trade,  or  some  similar 
one,  corresponding  to  the  same  walk  of  life — 
to  inculcate  the  principle  of  honest  industry, 
as  the  only  certain  course  to  avoid  disgrace, 
poverty,  and  a  jail.  But  since  the  days  of 
Pitt,  who  established  in  Threadneedle-street 
a  gambling  company,  the  whole  of  society 
have  been  diverted,  and  their  steady  and  regu¬ 
lar  energies  brought  to  operate,  not  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  in  the  pursuit  of  one  lawful  object,  but 
in  wild  and  chimerical  schemes  of  adventure. 
The  stories  of  the  fortunes  which  have  been 
made  in  modern  days,  by  Bob  Smith  the 
carpenter’s  son,  who  was  a  genius,  and  being 
above  his  father’s  trade,  went  to  London,  and 
the  Jack  Joneses,  &c.  &c.,  who  all  did  the 
same,  are  told  and  remembered  in  every  parish 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  honest  me¬ 
chanic,  and  the  hard-working  man,  listens 
with  attention  to  the  history  of  some  success¬ 
ful  youth ;  and  then  looks  round  upon  his 
family,  and  exclaims,  “  Times  are  sure  enow 
altered.  Tom,  thee  must  gang  up  to  Lunnun, 
and  see  if  thee  can’t  make  a  better  man  than 
thy  father,”  addressing  his  eldest  son. 

,£  And  why  shouldn’t  I  go,  father  ?”  says 
Bill,  the  next  brother.  “  I’m  sure  I  sha’n’t 
stay  at  home  to  work  like  a  negur,  at  our 
trade,  if  Tom  goes  to  Lunnun,  and  is  made  a 
gentleman.” 

“  No,  no !  it  isn’t  fair,”  exclaims  the 
mother,  “  to  make  flesh  of  one,  and  fowl  of 
the  other ;  I  say,  let  ’em  both  go  and  seek 
their  fortunes :  who  knows  but  they  may 
come  back  with  one  as  big  as  Squire  Hop¬ 
kins’s  ?  I  heard  say  he  was  once  only  a 
shopboy :  and  from  all  I  can  learn,  he’s  no 
mortal  wonder  of  a  genius.” 

Thus  the  tales,  fictitious  and  real,  of  sud¬ 
den  rises  in  life,  which  have  been  so  indus¬ 
triously  circulated  in  print  and  otherwise, 
with  a  view  of  stimulating  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  to  habits  of  industry,  have,  in  reality, 
created  a  false  taste,  and  a  dangerous  ambi¬ 
tion,  which  occasions  youth  to  break  out  of 
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the  bounds  marked  for  their  sphere  of  action 
by  birth. 

It  is  said  that  only  among  one  branch  of 
shopmen,  the  linen-drapers,  there  are  twenty 
thousand  constantly  out  of  employ  in  London, 
besides  the  new-comers,  who  are  continually 
flocking  into  the  market  for  employment. 

Parents  encourage  their  sons  to  abandon 
pursuits  of  handicraft  to  preserve  soft  hands, 
daily  trim  their  nails,  wear  the  best  kind  of 
clothes  they  can  procure  for  show  more  than 
use,  and  ape  the  gentleman,  without  having 
a  shilling,  when  they  become  young  men,  to 
give  them  ;  and  then  are  perfectly  astonished 
when  they  hear  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  law.  Shopkeepers,  on  the  other  hand, 
instead  of  selecting  steady  and  thoughtful 
young  men,  for  assistants  in  retail  shops, 
consider  only  exterior  qualifications ;  choosing 
those  possessed  of  personal  advantages,  and 
who,  for  lack  of  mental  cultivation,  are  full 
of  vanity,  can  lie  with  a  grace,  and  talk  non¬ 
sense  to  every  description  of  customer  which 
enters  the  shop. 

Encouraged  in  their  coxcombry  and  fop¬ 
pery  in  business  —  treated  like  the  lowest 
menials  in  accommodations  of  board  and 
lodging — suspected  in  point  of  honesty  at 
every  turn,  and,  in  consequence,  all  confidence 
withheld — fenced  and  hedged  round  by  every 
precaution,  to  prevent  any  act  of  embezzle¬ 
ment  ;  and,  under  the  present  system,  en¬ 
gaged  not  on  a  more  secure  tenure  than  an 
extra  waiter  at  a  Sunday  tea-gardens,  who 
may  be  discharged  on  the  instant,  to  spend 
many  months  in  idleness  or  in  fruitless  search 
for  another  engagement,  what  essentially 
good  can  be  expected  in  the  character  of  a 
class  of  men  so  educated  and  thus  situated  ? 

Superad  led  to  these  deteriorating  causes 
among  shopmen,  we  may  mention  also  the 
strong  desire  for  the  enjoyments  of  pleasure 
ever  shown  by  the  weak-minded  and  frivo¬ 
lously-educated  classes.  There  is  also  the 
effect  that  the  modern  mode  of  conducting 
business  has  generally  upon  the  principles  of 
the  every-day  rising  classes  in  all  trades  and 
grades. 

Formerly,  if  prices  were  not  fixed,  profits 
were  pretty  nearly  so  ;  but  now,  the  shopman 
who  can,  by  persuasion,  falsehood,  and  chi¬ 
canery,  extract  the  most  money  out  of  the 
customer’s  purse,  regardless  of  any  known 
rules  of  fair  dealing,  he  it  is  who  is  held  in 
the  greatest  estimation  by  the  employer. 
There  is  a  theoretical  conviction  upon  the 
minds  of  tradesmen,  that  they  cannot  reach 
the  goal  of  wealth  by  any  direct  course,  and 
therefore  they  seek  it  by  an  oblique  one ; 
practical  illustrations  are  every  day  before 
young  men,  of  the  largest  fortunes  being 
made  by  means  the  most  indirect.  Gold¬ 
smith,  in  his  essays,  says,  “  The  lovers  of 
money  are  generally  characterized  as  men 
without  honour  or  humanity,  who  live  only 
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to  accumulate  ;  and  to  this  passion  sacrifice 
every  other  happiness.”  And  I  may  add, 
the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men. — Metro - 
politan. 

MERCURY  AND  VENUS  TEACHING  CUPID. 

( From  the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  5.) 

We  quote  a  passage  from  Mengs,  concerning 
this  picture,  (now  in  our  National  Gallery.) 
which  may  interest  some  of  its  numerous 
admirers. 

“  The  Duke  of  Alba  has  a  picture  by  Cor¬ 
reggio,  painted  on  cloth,  with  figures  but 
little  under  the  natural  size,  representing 
Mercury  teaching  Cupid  to  read,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Venus.  This  last  figure  is  particu¬ 
larized  by  its  having  wings,  and  a  bow  in 
the  left  hand  ;  it  is  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  and 
it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  Correggio 
had  the  Apollo  of  the  Villa  Medici,  which  is 
now  in  Florence,  present  to  his  mind  whilst 
he  was  painting  it.  The  Cupid  expresses 
ail  the  innocence  of  his  years  ;  his  hair  is 
thick  and  admirably  treated  ;  his  little  wings 
are  like  the  pinions  of  a  young  bird,  in 
which  you  may  still  see  the  skin  and  the 
quills  of  the  feathers.  Whenever  Correggio 
has  painted  wings,  he  has  treated  them  as 
he  has  done  in  this  picture,  placing  them 
immediately  behind  the  shoulders,  where 
they  are  so  well  united  to  the  flesh,  as  really 
to  appear  like  a  member  joined  on  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  acromion.  This  made  the 
Duke,  the  late  possessor  of  the  picture,  ob¬ 
serve  to  me,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  a 
child  to  be  born  with  wings,  they  could  not 
be  set  on  in  a  different  manner.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  the  other  painters  who  attempt  wings, 
apply  them  with  so  little  reflection,  that  they 
appear  to  be  supposititious.  Mercury  is  re¬ 
presented  as  a  youth,  not  full-grown,  and  of 
a  very  simple  character.  This  picture  is 
undoubtedly  an  original,  not  only  because  the 
supreme  excellence  of  Correggio  is  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  it,  but  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  artist’s  original 
intention  ;  the  arm  of  Mercury  was  originally 
covered  by  a  blue  mantle,  and  a  layer  of 
colour  was  afterwards  passed  over  it.  I 
point  out  this  circumstance,  because  a  dupli¬ 
cate  picture  exists  in  France,  without  this 
correction,  which  may  be  a  copy,  or  a  re¬ 
plica.  This  picture  was  bought  by  an 
ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  at  the  sale  of 
Charles  the  First’s  pictures  of  London.” — 
— (Mengs  Opere,  vol.  ii.,  p.  178.) 


Swallowing  Knives.—  Dr.  Marcet,  in  the 
Medico- C/iirurgical  Transactions ,  1822,  re¬ 
lates  the  history  of  an  English  sailor,  who,  in 
imitation  of  a  conjuror,  whose  tricks  he  had 
just  witnessed,  and  in  a  drunken  frolic,  swal- 
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lowed  several  clasp-knives,  and  ten  years 
afterwards,  died  in  Guy’s  Hospital.  Several 
most  skil fill  surgeons  examined  his  body  with 
great  interest  and  attention  :  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all,  the  blades  of  many  knives  were 
found  in  his  interior,  “  some  of  them  remark¬ 
ably  corroded  and  prodigiously  reduced  in 
size,  while  others  were,  comparatively,  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  preservation.”  The  knives 
•are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  attached 
to  the  Hospital. 

Schooldom. — Nothing  is  more  prejudicial 
to  after-success  in  life  than  indulgence  to 
youth  when  at  school.  The  late  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  felt  and  acknowledged  this  error. 
He  tells  us,  that  when  he  left  school,  he 
could  only  imperfectly  construe  a  small  part 
of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Sallust :  he  adds — 
“  Whatever  I  have  done  beyond  has  been 
since  added  by  my  own  irregular  reading. 
But  no  subsequent  circumstance  could  make 
up  for  that  invaluable  habit  of  vigorous  and 
methodical  industry  which  the  indulgence 
and  irregularity  of  my  school  life  prevented 
me  from  acquiring,  and  of  which  I  have  pain¬ 
fully  felt  the  want  in  every  part  of  my  life.” 

Liston ,  Momus’s  god-son! — The  comic 
John  Liston  once  held  the  serious  office  of 
schoolmaster,  (either  principal  or  sub,)  to  the 
little  blue-coated,  leather-breeched,  rruffin- 
capped  urchins  of  the  anti-Malthusian  parish 
of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

Let  your  “  mind’s  eye,  Horatio,”  or  rather 
gentle  reader,  whatever  your  name  be,  view 
Liston,  the  Liston,  in  his  early  manhood — 
pen  in  ear,  and  ruler  in  his  nervous  grasp, 
the  presiding  deity  over  one  hundred  pair  of 
small  leather  unmentionables,  and  their 
pigmy  wearers.  O  for  the  pencil  of  a  Cruik- 
shank  !  What  was  old  Jupiter  in  Olympus, 
with  his  thunderbolt  in  hand,  compared  with 
youthful  Liston,  wielding  that  dreadful  and 
dreaded  ruler  ? 

His  look  was  then  sufficient  to  make  each 
little  Geoffry  Muffincap  tremble  in  his  “  two- 
and-fourpenny  shoes.”  How  must  that  look 
have  changed  since  then  ! — it  now  makes 
man,  woman,  and  child  appear  u  like  laugh¬ 
ter,  holding  both  his  sides.” — Metropolitan. 

City  Business. — There  are  none  in  the 
world  who  so  carelessly  waste  their  energies, 
that  is,  their  animal  powers  and  spirits,  in 
useless  bustle  and  seeming  business,  as  your 
Londoner  does,  especially  those  who  enact 
their  parts  upon  real  Cockney  land — the  city. 
Without  doubt  there  is  much  business  trans¬ 
acted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul’s,  but 
not  so  much  as  a  stranger  would  infer  from 
the  activity  of  young  citizens,  many  of  whom 
are  like  little  cur  dogs — traverse  over  ten 
times  more  ground  than  is  needful,  and  ex¬ 
pend  the  greater  part  of  their  energies  in  run¬ 
ning  about  without  any  definite  reason.  Most 
of  the  real  business  in  the  city  is  performed 


by  a  few,  (as  compared  to  the  number  seen 
in  public.)  w  ho  walk  steadily  along  the  streets 
to  their  houses  of  trade,  and  there  remain 
throughout  the  day. — Ibid. 

Unlucky  JVord. — The  verb  to  hope  is  occa¬ 
sionally  used  by  Shakspeare  and  other  an¬ 
cient  authors  not  as  meaning  to  wish  for,  but 
to  expect.  The  following  amusing  instance 
of  its  being  rather  unfortunately  used  in  the 
latter  sense,  is  given  by  old  Puttenham. 
“  Such  manner  of  uncouth  speech,”  he  says, 
“  did  the  tanner  of  Tamworth  use  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  which  tanner  having  a 
great  while  mistaken  him,  and  used  very 
broad  talke  with  him,  at  length  perceiving  by 
his  traine  that  it  was  the  king,  was  afraid 
he  should  be  punished  for  it,  said  thus  with  a 
certaine  rude  repentance,  ‘  I  hope  I  shall  be 
hanged  to-morrow!’  for  (I  feare  me)  I  shall 
be  hanged,  whereat  the  king  laughed  agood, 
not  only  to  see  the  tanner’s  vaine  feare,  but 
also  to  heare  his  ill-shapen  terme.” — J.  H.  F. 

Dool  Trees. — In  the  grounds  of  several 
old  mansions  in  the  west  of  Scotland  are  still 
standing  what  are  called  dool-trees  ;  on  the 
branches  of  which,  tradition  says,  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  desmene  used  to  hang  their  cri¬ 
minals.  There  are  dool-trees  at  Blairquhan 
and  Cassilis,  both  within  a  short  distance  of 
Ayr,  and  one  formerly  existed  at  Barganny — 
See  Gardener’s  Magazine ,  vi.  644.,  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  ix. — the  wrapper. 

CURIOUS  EPITAPHS. 

In  Leeds  Old  Church. 

Earth  take  my  earth,  Satan  my  sin  I  leave, 

The  World  my  substance.  Heaven  my  soul  receive. 

To  king  and  state,  in  spite  of  fate, 

I  have  been  true  and  just ; 

For  all  which  pain,  1  shall  regain 
A  crown  that  shall  not  rust. 

T  hope  that  I  through  faith  shall  fly 
Where  I  shall  speak  and  sing 

The  praises  of  the  living  Got, 

And  Christ  our  heavenly  king. 

Mors  patet,  hora  latet. 

Short  was  my  stay  in  this  frail  world, — 

All’s  but  a  seeming  laughter  ; 

Therefore,  mark  well  thy  words  and  ways. 

For  thou  comes  posting  after. 

JEtatis  suce  19. 

In  Birstall  Churchyard. 

This  is  to  the  memory  of  old  Amos, 

Who  was,  when  alive,  for  hunting  famous  ; 

But  now  his  chases  are  all  o'er. 

And  here  lie’s  earthed,— of  years  fourscore. 

Upon  this  stone  lie’s  often  sat. 

And  tried  to  read  his  epitaph  ; 

And  thou,  who  dost,  so  at  this  moment, 

Shalt,  ere  long,  somewhere  lie  dormant,  j 

Rotherham  Churchyard. 

We  joined  was  in  mutual  love. 

And  so  we  did  remain. 

Till  parted  was  by  God  above. 

In  hopes  to  meet  again.  Anne  R. 

LONDON:  Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
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CRAIGMILLAR  CASTLE. 


The  environs  of  Edinburgh  are  rich  in 
picturesque  antiquities  ;  none  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  exceed  in  beauty  the  Castle  of  Craig- 
millar.  It  is  nobly  situated,  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  about  three  miles  south  from  the 
Queen  of  the  North,  and  may  be  seen  from 
a  great  distance  in  every  direction. 

The  date  of  this  fine,  old  ruin,  (says 
Chambers,)  is  uncertain,-  but  the  barmkin, 
or  rampart  wall,  which  surrounds  it,  appears, 
from  a  date  preserved  on  it,  to  have  been 
built  in  J  427-  The  castle  and  estate  were 
acquired,  in  1374,  from  a  personage  named 
John  de  Capella,  by  Simon  Preston,  whose 
family  possessed  them  till  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  when  they  were  purchased  by 
the  great  lawyer,  Sir  Thomas  Gilmour,  to 
whose  descendants  they  still  belong. 

Craigmillar  being  so  near  Edinburgh,  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  court  family,  the  castle 
was  often  occupied  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  younger  brother  of  James 
III.,  was  imprisoned  here  for  some  time,  for 
having  inquired  of  pretended  witches  con¬ 
cerning  the  term  of  the  king’s  life.*  The 

*  There  occur  no  records  to  show  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince  was  subjected  to  any  public  trial;  nor 
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castle  was  also  occasionally  occupie^hy 
James  V.  during  his  minority.  Queen  ftlary 
often  resided  in  it  during  tier  brief  reign. 
Indeed,  so  often  had  Craigmillar  been  ho¬ 
noured  with  her  residence,  that  the  adjacent 
village  acquired  the  name  of  Petty  France, 
from  her  French  guards  being  quartered 
there. 

“  In  point  of  architecture  and  accommo¬ 
dation,  Craigmillar  surpasses  the  majority  of 
Scottish  castles.  It  consists  of  a  strong  keep, 
or  tower,  flanked  with  turrets,  and  connected 
with  inferior  buildings.  There  is  an  outer 
court  in  front,  defended  by  the  battlemented 
wall  already  mentioned ;  and  beyond  there 
was  an  exterior,  and  in  some  places,  a  deep 
ditch  or  moat.  On  the  boundary  wall  may 
be  seen  the  arms  of  Cockburn  of  Ormiston, 
Congalton  of  Congalton,  Mowbray  of  Barn- 
bougie,  and  Otterburn  of  Redford,  allies  of 
the  Prestons  of  Craigmillar.  In  one  corner 
of  the  court,  over  a  portal  arch,  are  the  arms 
of  the  family,  three  unicorns’  heads  couped, 

can  it  be  known,  save  by  conjecture,  bow  far  James 
III.  was  accessary  to  the  perpetration  of  bis  murder, 
which  was  said  to  be  executed  by  bleeding  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  death  in  a  bath. — Scott’s  Hist.  Scotland, 
vol.  i ,  p.  318. 
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•with  a  cheese-press,  and  barrel  or  tun,  a 
wretched  rebus,  to  express  their  name  of 
Preston.”  The  interior  of  the  great  hall  is 
spacious;  and  in  a  stone  window  seat  may 
be  seen  a  diagram  cut  for  playing  at  the  old 
game  called  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Craigmillar,  with  other  fortresses  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  was  burnt  by  the  English  atter 
Pinkie  fight  in  1548 ;  and  Grose  surmises, 
with  much  plausibility,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  building  as  it  now  appears,  was 
erected  when  the  castle  was  repaired  after 
that  event. 

Around  the  ruin  are  grouped  some  fine, 
old  trees,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  a  scene 
of  admirable  picturesqueness.  On  a  low 
green,  on  the  south  side,  is  still  perceptible 
the  figure  of  a  huge  P,  the  initial  of  the 
possessor’s  name.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
castle  is  the  quarry,  from  which  the  pale 
sandstone  used  in  the  building,  seems  to 
have  been  dug. 

There  is  a  popular  tradition  that  the  stone 
used  in  the  earliest  construction  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  was  also  taken  from  the  above  quarry. 
It  is  still  further  affirmed,  that  the  latter  edi¬ 
fice  was  built  by  the  Piets,  and  that,  in  the 
want  of  wheel- carriages,  these  indefatigable 
artificers,  (who,  by  the  way,  get  the  credit  of 
building  all  the  old  or  stupendous  public 
works,)  transported  the  stone  in  their  hands ; 
a  line  of  carriers  being  planted  all  the  way 
between  the  quarry  and  the  castle,  and  each 
individual  handing  the  large  lump  forward 
to  his  next  neighbour,  who,  in  his  turn,  sent 
it  still  further  on  towards  its  destination.* 


EVESHAM  BELL-TOWER. 

The  fabric  commonly  called  Abbot  Lich¬ 
field’s  Tower,  is  an  interesting  relic  of  the 
sumptuous  abbey  of  Evesham.  It  is  of 
square  form,  strengthened  from  base  to  para¬ 
pet  by  graduated  buttresses  with  panelled 
fronts.  Its  eastern  and  western  faces  ex¬ 
actly  correspond,  each  being  divided  into 
three  compartments.  The  first  includes  a 
spacious  archway,  under  an  ogee  canopy, 
with  crockets,  and  an  elaborate  finial ;  in  the 
second  is  a  window  of  considerable  size, 
canopied  in  the  same  manner,  and  filled 
with  tracery  of  very  graceful  form ;  the 
upper  story  includes  a  pair  of  narrower  win¬ 
dows,  beneath  a  double  ogee,  with  crockets 
and  finials.  Both  these  fronts  are  entirely 
covered,  save  where  arches  occur,  rvith  panel¬ 
led  mullions,  under  foliated  transoms ;  and 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  embattled 
parapet,  delicately  perforated,  and  crowned 
with  tapering  pinnacles,  appropriately  carved. 
Of  all  this  Abbot’s  work,  the  bell-tower  was 
the  subject  of  his  highest  pride.  He  re¬ 
corded  its  erection  among  the  painted  glass 

*  Abridged  from  Chambers’s  Picture  of  Scotland, 
vol,  ii-,  ]».  98. 


introduced  by  him  into  the  great  eastern  win¬ 
dow  of  the  abbey  choir,  and  repeated  it  upon 
the  brasses  of  his  tomb,f  imploring,  in  both 
instances,  the  supplications  of  the  faithful 
on  this  account. 

This  campanile,  or  bell-tower,  formed  also 
the  principal  gate,  or  grand,  embattled  en¬ 
trance  to  the  conventual  cemetery.  That 
inclosure  has  been  carefully  separated,  as 
ancient  walls  yet  testify,  from  the  parochial 
receptacle  for  the  “  vulgar  dead  though  it 
is  now  an  open  pasture,  retaining  no  other 
vestige  of  its  ancient  sanctity  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  appellation  of  “the  Cross  Churchyard.” 
Hence,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  within  this 
inclosure  stood  the  preaching  cross,  from 
whence  the  gifted  brethren  of  the  monastery 
harangued,  at  stated  seasons,  the  listening 
townsmen  ranged  under  heaven’s  canopy 
around. 

The  tower  contains  eight,  fine,  deep-toned 
bells,  on  which  are  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tions : —  1st  bell,  Peace  and  good  neighbour¬ 
hood.  A.  R.  1741. — 2nd,  Prosperity  to  our 
benefactors.  A.  R.  1741. — 3rd,  Prosperity  to 
the  Church  of  England.  A.  R.  1741. — 4th, 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high.  A  R.  1741. — 5th, 
Praise  God  in  his  holiness.  A.  R.  1741. — 6th, 

When  you  us  ring. 

We’ll  sweetly  sing. — A. It.  1741. 

— 7th,  Hark  to  the  music  of  our  sound.  A.R. 
1741. — 8th, — 

I  sound  the  sound  that  doleful  is. 

To  them  that  live  amiss  : 

But  sweet  my  sound  is  unto  such 
As  live  in  joy  and  bliss. 

I  sweetly  tolling,  men  do  call 

To  taste  oil  food  that  feeds  the  soul. 

Itevd.  Henry  Portmore  Cooper,  Minister.  W.  L. 
Phelps,  E.  Budge,  J.  Thomas,  and  W.  Battersby, 
Churchwardens,  1821. — T.  Mears,  of  London,  Fecit. 

An  Old  Collector  of  Church 
Curiosities. 

t  “  Orate  pro  anima  Domini  dementis  Lychfeld 
sacerdotis,  cujus  tempore  turiis  Eveshamite  nediticata 
est.” — 7 Food's  Ath.  Oxon. 
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THE  FLYING  CHARIOT  ;  OR,  POWER  UNUSED 
AND  MISUSED. 

QAn  Oriental  Tale,  from  the  German  of  Herder.') 

In  the  infancy  of  a  certain  day-labourer  at 
Bagdad,  who  was  employed  in  the  gardens 
of  the  nobles,  it  was  prophesied  concerning 
him,  that  he  would  become  a  Great  Man. 
For  want,  however,  of  knowing  what  better 
commencement  to  make,  in  order  to  verify 
this  prophecy,  he  began  by  saving,  and  living 
parsimoniously.  He  had  already  laid  by 
fifteen  golden  denars  out  of  his  daily  earn¬ 
ings,  which,  when  he  returned  to  his  humble 
lodging  after  the  labour  of  the  day,  and  had 
finished  his  evening  repast,  he  regularly 
counted  over,  as  regularly  repeating  these 
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words:  —  “What  must  I  do  to  become  a 
Great  Man  ?”  One  holyday,  after  he  had 
told  over  his  little  treasure,  as  usual,  a 
thought  struck  him,  that  lie  would  go  to  the 
market-place,  where  he  might,  at  least,  be¬ 
hold  the  gaiety  and  the  splendour  of  the 
world  around  him,  even  if  he  could  not  him¬ 
self  be  a  participator  in  its  pleasures.  He 
wandered  and  stared  in  all  directions,  till  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  crier  who  passed 
him,  drawing  a  wooden  chariot,  and  calling 
out : — “  Who’ll  buy,  who’ll  buy  a  wonderful 
chariot  for  seventeen  denars,  through  which 
he  may  become  a  Great  Man”  This  cry  ap¬ 
peared  very  singular  to  the  labourer;  and  as 
though  it  were  pointed  at  him,  especially  as 
the  sum  demanded  for  this  wonderful  chariot 
nearly  tallied  with  the  amount  of  his  savings, 
he  resolved  to  purchase  it ;  and  after  bargain¬ 
ing  for  some  time  with  the  crier,  agreed  to 
give  him  one  denar  as  his  commission,  and 
fourteen  for  the  chariot ;  forgetting,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  haste  to  possess  it,  to  inquire  in 
what  its  wonderful  power  consisted.  As 
soon  as  he  had  concluded  his  bargain,  he 
drew  the  chariot  home.  When  evening 
came,  and  his  accustomed  meal  was  dis¬ 
patched, — deprived,  alas  !  of  the  pleasure  of 
ever  again  counting  his  beloved  treasure — 
he  seated  himself  sorrowfully  in  the  chariot, 
struck  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  said, 
“  Fool  that  I  am  !  what  can  I  do  with  thee, 
thou  unlucky  machine,  that  hast  robbed  me 
of  the  darling  treasure  of  my  life  ?  W  ho 
shall  hinder  me  from  dashing  thee  to  pieces, 
and  throwing  thee  into  the  flames,  if  nobody 
can  show  me  the  means  which  thou  possessest 
of  making  me  a  great  man  ?  In  the  morning 
will  I  seek  out  the  crier,  and  demand  the 
restoration  of  my  money.  If  he  refuses,  I 
will  have  him  taken  before  the  Kadi.”  In 
this  angry  mood,  he  went  to  bed,  but  his 
sleep  was  troubled,  till  a  good  spirit  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  whispered  in  a  gentle 
voice  these  consoling  words: — “A  wonderful 
chariot,  through  which  thou  mayst  become  a 
great  man  ”  He  rose  with  the  first  beam  of 
morning,  and  repaired  to  the  market-place, 
where  he  soon  discovered  the  crier. 

“  Give  me  back  my  money,”  said  he,  “  and 
take  thy  chariot ;  or  show  me  its  wonderful 
power :  if  not,  I  will  have  thee  taken  before 
the  Kadi  as  an  impostor.” — ■“  I  am  ignorant 
of  its  wonderful  power  myself,”  replied  the 
crier ;  but  I  will  conduct  thee  to  the  person 
by  whom  I  was  employed  to  dispose  of  it, 
and  thou  canst  make  the  inquiry  of  him.”  He 
took  him  to  an  artist,  to  whom  common  re¬ 
port  ascribed  the  possession  of  magic  power ; 
and,  after  the  labourer  had  addressed  him  in 
the  same  commanding  tone  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  used  towards  the  crier,  he  mildly  replied  : 
— “  What  I  do  you  require  then  to  know  the 
properties  of  the  chariot  P  You  bought  it 
without  wishing  to  know  them,  and  I  might 


now  refuse  to  tell  you :  but  that  I  will  not 
do.  Take  this  wand,  place  yourself  in  the 
chariot  after  sunset,  for  in  the  day  its  power 
is  dormant,  strike  it  and  say,  ‘  Chariot,  away  ! 
Chariot,  away !’  Name  then  the  place  to 
which  you  wish  to  go,  and  you  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover  its  wonderful  power.”  The  labourer, 
with  a  heart  full  of  joy,  bade  adieu  to  the 
artist ;  and,  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  his  patience 
having  been  for  some  time  exhausted,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  chariot,  and  uttered  the 
magic  words  without  even  himself  knowing 
where  he  should  go.  Suddenly,  the  chariot 
flew  up  ;  it  ascended  higher  and  higher  till 
it  had  almost  reached  the  milky  way. — * 

“  Down  to  the  garden  of  the  Sultan,”  said 
the  labourer  in  a  tone  of  reproof,  and  it  sank 
gently  down. 

He  desired  it  to  stop  before  an  open  win¬ 
dow,  upon  a  terrace;  and,  on  jumping  in, 
he  found  himself  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Sultan’s  daughter,  who  was  asleep,  with  a 
lamp  burning  at  her  side.  She  was  lost  in 
amazement,  when  on  suddenly  awaking,  she 
saw  him  standing  before  her.  By  his  dress 
she  took  him  for  a  robber,  and  offered  him 
all  the  jewels  and  valuables  she  was  possess¬ 
ed  of  to  quit  the  palace.  “  I  am  not  what 
you  take  me  for,”  said  the  man  with  the 
wand  ;  “  I  am  Jesrael,  the  Angel  of  Death, 
and  come  to  demand  thy  soul,  thy  father's 
and  thy  mother’s ;  and,  in  short,  the  souls  of 
the  whole  court,  and  of  every  inhabitant  of 
this  palace.”  Terrified,  the  lovely  princess 
fell  at  his  feet : — “  For  what,  oh  1  for  what 
has  my  father  deserved  this  dreadful  visita¬ 
tion  ?” — “  He  and  thou  have  the  means  of 
averting  it,  and  saving  yourselves  and  your 
friends,”  said  the  pretended  J esrael ;  “  for  it 
was  my  love  for  thee  which  led  me  to  the 
palace.  Your  father’s  consent  to  give  you  to 
me  in  marriage,  will  preserve  the  lives  of  all, 
and  we  may  then  pass  many  happy  days  to¬ 
gether.  On  Friday,  I  will  appear  here  again 
at  the  same  hour.  Your  life  is  in  your  own 
hands.”  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 
went  towards  the  window,  beneath  which, 
upon  the  terrace,  stood  the  chariot.  He 
seated  himself  in  it  with  an  air  of  im¬ 
portance  ;  “  Home !  ”  said  he,  and  struck 
the  carriage  with  his  wand.  The  chariot 
ascended ;  the  princess  beheld  it  rise  higher 
and  higher,  until  it  entirely  disappeared 
from  her  sight  in  the  milky  way.  She  did 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  the  appari¬ 
tion  was  indeed  that  of  the  Angel  of  Death ; 
sleep,  therefore,  visited  her  no  more  that 
night.  In  the  morning,  she  hastened  to 
relate  to  her  father  what  had  happened  to 
her. 

The  viziers  were  immediately  assembled  ; 
the  Sultan,  who  at  first  asserted  that  the  whole 
was  a  dream,  laid  his  opinion  before  them  : 
— “  We  implore  your  highness,”  cried  they 
unanimously,”  not  to  place  your  own  life  and 
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ours  in  jeopardy,  but  to  make  the  requisite 
preparations  by  the  time  he  has  appointed 
to  re-appear,  and  give  him  your  daughter  in 
marriage.”  The  princess  was  summoned. 
Love  for  her  father,  and  the  honour  of  having 
smitten  an  angel,  who,  moreover,  was  not  so 
frightful  as  she  had  at  first  considered  him, 
induced  her  to  give  herself  as  an  offering  for 
their  lives:  everything  was  prepared,  and, 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  emotions  and  appre¬ 
hensions,  they  all  looked  forward  to  that 
eventful  day  in  which  they  had  a  common 
interest. 

In  the  meantime,  Hassan,  (for  such  was 
the  labourer’s  name,)  was  not  idle,  but 
made  preparations  for  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony.  He  had  stolen  a  string  of  pearls 
from  the  princess’  chamber,  and,  by  the  sale 
of  one  of  them,  had  realized  a  sum  sufficient 
to  furnish  him  with  all  the  ornaments  which 
he  deemed  necessary  for  making  a  splendid 
display  upon  this  occasion.  He  bought  a 
green,  silk  robe,  a  girdle  for  his  waist,  and 
stuffs  of  all  colours  to  decorate  the  chariot. 
Upon  the  top,  he  placed  a  sort  of  cupola,  in 
which  he  fixed  two  lanterns  with  lights  in 
them.  Of  the  stolen  pearls  which  remained, 
he  made  himself  a  brilliant  crown.  With 
an  air  of  majesty,  he  seated  himself  in  the 
chariot  as  the  hour  approached,  and  said, 
“  To  the  garden  of  the  Sultan.”  The  chariot 
rose  ;  the  lights  burnt  brilliantly  and  dis¬ 
played  to  advantage  the  hundreds  of  false 
stones  which  glittered  on  its  sides.  He 
hovered  aloft  for  some  time  over  the  terrace, 
on  which  the  Sultan,  with  the  viziers,  and 
all  the  great  officers  of  the  court  were  assem¬ 
bled  to  receive  him.  When  they  beheld  the 
sparkling  chariot,  they  fell  down,  and  as 
Jesrael  proudly  stept  forward,  and  demanded 
of  the  Sultan  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  they 
cried  aloud  with  one  voice  : — “  Be  merciful 
to  thy  servants.”  The  Sultan  gave  her  to 
him,  upon  which  they  separated  ;  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  retiring  to  the  apartments 
prepared  for  them,  and  the  Sultan,  his  atten¬ 
dants,  and  the  rest  of  the  court  to  theirs. 
Engrossed  by  the  pleasures  of  the  bridal 
feast,  his  whole  heart  steeped  in  the  delights 
of  music  and  of  love,  Hassan  passed  eight 
happy  days  with  his  beautiful,  young  bride, 
never  for  a  moment  feeling  the  least  concern 
about  the  fate  of  his  chariot,  which  he  had 
left  upon  the  terrace  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrival. 

Alas  !  it  had  met  with  a  terrible  end.  A 
young  scullion  of  the  royal  kitchen  who 
happened  to  see  it,  broke  it  into  pieces, 
burnt  it,  and  made  himself  a  dress  out  of 
the  many-coloured  stuffs  with  which  it  was 
fancifully  decorated. 

The  first  eight  days  of  Hassan’s  life  of 
happiness  had  scarcely  rolled  over  his  head, 
when  he  awoke,  as  if  from  a  dream.  He 
perceived  that  some  of  the  eunuchs  observed 


him  with  scrutinizing  eyes,  more  especially 
one,  in  whom  he  recognised  the  features  of 
an  old  and  familiar  acquaintance.  Joy  and 
pleasure  were  now  supplanted  by  the  fear  of 
being  discovered  ;  he  inquired  after  his  cha¬ 
riot,  and  when  he  heard  of  its  dreadful  fate, 
his  rage  bordered  upon  madness.  Forgetting 
what  befitted  the  character  which  he  had  as¬ 
sumed,  the  coarseness  of  the  labourer  peeped 
forth,  and  his  whole  deportment  evinced  the 
common  weaknesses  of  humanity.  In  order 
to  appease  him,  the  princess  commanded  a 
golden  chariot  to  be  immediately  construct¬ 
ed,  and  ornamented  with  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds,  which  she  presented  to  him :  — 
“  Thinkest  thou  that  I  covet  thine  earthly 
splendour,”  said  he ;  “  my  chariot  was  of 
ethereal  structure,  restore  it  to  me.”  But, 
alas  !  it  was  in  ashes ;  and  there  seemed 
no  course  left  for  Hassan  but  to  skulk  away 
in  the  night  to  avoid  discovery. 

Arrived  once  more  in  his  former  humble 
lodging,  and  even  here  full  of  fear,  lest  his' 
dress  should  betray  him,  he  shut  himself  up 
for  several  days,  until,  at  last,  the  calls  of 
hunger  became  unappeasable.  He  had  just 
resolved  upon  self-destruction,  when,  sud¬ 
denly,  the  earth  trembled,  and  a  Spirit  stood 
before  him,  of  dreadful  aspect.  With  his 
head  in  the  clouds,  and  his  feet  on  earth,  in 
a  voice  like  a  whirlwind,  he  said  to  Hassan, 
who  lay  prostrate  before  him: — “Wretch! 
whom  I  am  bound  to  serve — 1  am  the  Spirit 
of  the  Air !  Where  is  the  chariot  upon 
which  I  was  banished  ?  It  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  through  thy  neglect,  O  thou  unwor¬ 
thy  of  the  gift !  But,  no  matter,  thou  hast 
set  me  at  liberty;  and  I  now  come  to  thank 
thee,  as  it  appears,  only  in  time  to  save 
thee  from  being  thine  own  destroyer.  Take 
this  cap,  and  this  ring:  the  cap  will  render 
thee  invisible;  the  ring,  whenever  thou 
rubbest  it,  will  insure  assistance  in  whatever 
circumstances  thou  mayst  require  it.  Now 
take  better  care  of  them  than  thou  hast  done 
of  the  chariot.  Thou  hast  chosen  a  dangerous 
part  in  assuming  the  name  of  the  Angel  of 
Death,  and,  hitherto,  hast  not  supported  it 
well.  Beware  of  him.  I  am  no  Spirit  of 
death,  but  of  life.  Live !” — The  Spirit  va¬ 
nished  into  air.  Regarding  his  gifts  more 
than  his  advice,  Hassan  arose  overjoyed, 
and  put  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  the 
cap  of  invisibility  upon  his  head.  He  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  streets:  nobody  saw  him.  He 
arrived  at  the  Sultan’s  palace,  traversed 
numberless  apartments,  and  nobody  observ¬ 
ed  him.  He  reached  the  chamber  of  the 
princess,  seated  himself  opposite  to  her,  but 
she  perceived  him  not  until  he  removed  the 
cap  from  his  head.  “  Ah !  my  dear  hus¬ 
band,”  said  she,  springing  towards  him,  and 
clasping  him  in  her  arms  ;  “  whence  comest 
thou  P  Where  hast  thou  been  tarrying  so 
long  P  Art  thou  still  indignant  at  the  loss 
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of  thy  chariot  ?  Do  I,  guiltless,  still  live  in 
thy  displeasure  ?” — “  Think  of  it  no  more,” 
said  the  pretended  Jesrael ;  “  the  duties 
which  I  have  to  perform,  are  too  numerous 
and  painful  for  me.  Quite  overpowered  with 
them,  I  have,  at  length,  returned ;  let  a 
repast  be  prepared  for  me.”  The  table  was 
soon  covered  with  the  rarest  and  most  costly 
eastern  luxuries  ;  and  the  Angel  of  Death 
partook  of  them  with  alacrity. 

His  sudden  return  now  excited  still  stronger 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  viziers,  who 
had  tried  in  vain  to  solve  this  extraordinary 
affair. — “  May  it  please  your  highness,”  said 
the  Grand  Vizier  to  the  Sultan,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  divan,  on  acquainting  him 
with  the  joyful  return  of  his  ingenious  son-in- 
law,  “  may  it  please  you,  mighty  monarch,  to 
put  him  to  the  test.  Think  of  something  that 
you  would  like,  and  command  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  it ;  he  has  the  power  of  doing  so,  if  he 
be  the  real  Jesrael,  and  he  cannot  refuse.” 

“  I  have  a  great  desire  then,”  said  the 
Sultan,  (it  was  winter,)  “  for  some  apples 
fresh  from  the  garden.” — “  They  would  do 
your  highness  an  infinite  deal  of  good,”  said 
the  physician  in  ordinary ;  and  he  hurried  to 
the  princess’  apartment  to  make  known  to 
her  the  wish  of  her  father,  and  the  command 
of  the  assembled  divan.  “  Enough,”  said 
Jesrael ;  “  tell  your  father  to  hear  is  to  obey.” 
While  Narzane,  (for  such  was  the  princess’ 
name,)  hastened  to  deliver  this  message,  Jes¬ 
rael  rubbed  the  ring ;  a  Spirit  appeared,  the 
order  was  given,  and  the  apples  were  brought 
in  hundreds,  white,  yellow,  and  of  every 
species,  and  in  every  possible  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  apartment  breathed  the  odours  of 
paradise.  “  Knowest  thou  whence  I  have 
brought  these,”  said  the  Spirit,  as  he  spread 
them  out  before  him — “  far  from  hence,  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Peris,  where  endless  sum¬ 
mer  reigns,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  flourish 
throughout  the  year.”  He  vanished,  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  princess  entered,  and 
beheld  the  fruit.  When  her  father  saw  it, 
he  was  amazed.  “  Although  I  have  always 
had  the  finest  fruit  that  could  be  procured,” 
said  he,  “yet  never,  in  the  course  of  my 
reign,  have  I  seen  such  as  this.”  He 
expressed  unbounded  thanks  to  his  son-in- 
law,  and  taking  as  many  apples  as  he  could 
carry,  returned  to  the  divan.  “  Never,”  said 
he,  “  let  me  hear  a  word  more  of  susnicion 
or  reproach  against  Jesrael :  behold  the 
proofs  which  he  has  given  of  his  reality. — 
Which  among  you  can  produce  in  a  moment 
such  fruit  as  this  ?” 

The  noble  pair  now  lived  tranquilly,  with¬ 
out  Hassan’s  making  the  least  use  of  his 
cap  and  ring,  either  for  evil  or  good.  He 
allowed  their  power  to  slumber :  for  the  sake 
of  occupation,  he  became  a  patron  of  the  fine 
arts,  but,  beyond  this,  he  did  nothing.  Ne¬ 
cessity,  however,  once  more  made  him  think 


of  his  ring.  The  Fairy  King  of  Evening 
had  carried  away  one  of  the  Sultan’s  female 
slaves.  It  happened  thus  : — 

One  beautiful  evening,  as  Nika,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  slave  and  minstrel  of  the  Sultan  was 
seated  beside  him,  playing  upon  her  lute, 
she  accompanied  it  with  such  touching  pa¬ 
thos,  that  even  the  King  of  the  fairy  empire 
of  Evening  was  enchanted  by  her  lovely 
strains.  Concealed  from  her  sight  amid 
beams  of  light,  he  stood  beside  her.  As  the 
nuptials  of  his  son  were  that  evening  to  be 
celebrated  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  his 
brother  the  fairy  King  of  Morning,  he  carried 
her  away  with  the  intention  of  restoring  her 
on  the  return  of  day  to  the  still  slumbering 
Sultan,  after  she  should  have  enchanted  the 
nuptial  party  with  the  celestial  tones  of  her 
voice  and  lute.  His  design  failed ;  for,  in 
the  act  of  carrying  her  oft',  a  black  phantom 
seized  her,  and  hurried  her  to  his  cave,  five 
fathoms  deep  in  the  earth. 

When  the  Sultan  missed  her,  and  every 
effort  to  discover  her  had  failed,  universal  grief 
took  possession  of  the  court.  Weary  of  life, 
he  shut  himself  altogether  from  the  world. 
This,  however,  excited  great  dissatisfaction 
among  his  people :  an  insurrection  was  at 
hand,  when  the  Grand  Vizier  rushed  to  the 
Sultan,  and  said  :  “  Sire  !  remember  thy  son- 
in-law  ;  no  doubt,  he  has  power  to  restore 
her.”  The  princess  was  summoned,  and  en¬ 
treated  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  request  to  Jes¬ 
rael.  “To  hear  is  to  obey,”  answered  he; 
“  go  and  comfort  thy  father.”  He  rubbed 
the  ring,  and  the  Spirit  appeared ;  but,  after 
having  searched  for  her  in  vain,  he  repaired 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Air,  who,  with  one  blast, 
raised  her  from  the  deep  abyss  in  which  she 
was  concealed.  He  wafted  her  upon  the 
pinions  of  a  zephyr,  her  lute  in  her  hand,  to 
the  seat  from  which  she  had  been  carried 
away.  She  struck  her  lute,  and  the  Sultan, 
recognising  the  familiar  sound,  hurried  to 
her.  She  then  gave  him  an  account  of  her 
wonderful  adventure. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Air,  who  had  brought 
back  Nika,  fixed  an  earnest  look  upon 
Hassan,  aud  said  : — “  Thou  hast  not  attend¬ 
ed  to  my  advice.  For  what  purposes  hast 
thou  employed  the  power  with  which  I  in¬ 
trusted  thee  P  To  serve  idleness,  appetite, 
and  pleasure.  Beware !  for  thy  end  ap¬ 
proaches.”  He  vanished  just  as  the  princess 
entered  to  thank  her  husband,  and  acquaint 
him  with  her  father’s  joy.  The  latter,  who 
hardly  knew  how  to  make  an  adequate  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  gratitude,  offered  Has¬ 
san  even  his  kingdom,  and,  at  length,  actu¬ 
ally  made  him  joint  governor  with  himself. 
Alas  !  that  it  had  never  been. 

Envy  assailed  him  from  all  quarters. 
Some  whispered  their  suspicions;  others 
boldly  cried  out,  “  What !  shall  we  serve  an 
unknown  stranger,  an  impostor,  a  magician  ?” 
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The  viziers  stirred  up  not.  only  the  people 
and  the  army,  but  also  a  powerful,  neigh¬ 
bouring  nation,  which  invaded  the  kingdom, 
and  was  fast  advancing  towards  the  capital. 
Hassan,  maddened  with  rage  and  despair, 
rubbed  his  ring;  the  Spirit  of  the  Air  stood 
before  him  : — “  Thou  hast  disregarded  my 
advice,”  said  he  in  a  tone  of  menace,  “  and 
not  made  a  proper  use  of  the  power  which 
was  bestowed  on  thee.  As  king  of  a  nation, 
shouidst  thou  wear  the  cap  of  invisibility, 
and  close  thine  ears  against  the  complaints 
and  petitions  of  thy  people  P  Should  not  that 
ring  which  gives  thee  power  over  the  ethereal 
world  be  made  available  for  their  benefit. 
Thine  hour  is  come — what  wouldst  thou  P’’ — 
“  Arms  and  armour,”  replied  Hassan,  u  to 
revenge  myself  upon  my  enemies,  and  thy 
withering  servant,  Samiel,*  to  accompany  me, 
and  sweep  them  from  before  me.” — ■“  From 
henceforth,”  said  the  Spirit  of  the  Air,  “  thou 
art  transferred  to  the  dominion  of  the  true 
Jesrael.”  Away  flew  the  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  the  cap  from  his  breast ;  the 
Spirit  of  the  Air  vanished,  and  the  terrific 
Samiel  appeared  with  sword  and  armour. 
When  Hassan  was  equipped,  they  went 
forth  together  to  the  camp.  Death  and  de¬ 
struction  preceded  their  steps,  and  no  mercy 
was  extended  to  the  vanquished. 

As  Hassan  looked  wildly  round  upon  the 
field,  which  presented  to  view  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  slain,  a  dark  cloud  descended  from 
heaven,  in  which  was  Jesrael,  the  real  Angel 
of  Death,  who  came  forth  with  a  flaming 
sword. — “  Slave!  thou  hast  abused  my  name. 
Take  thy  reward.”  He  smote  him  with  the 
flaming  sword,  and  Hassan,  suffering  hor¬ 
rible  pain,  was  consumed  to  ashes. — “  Sa¬ 
miel  !”  said  the  Angel  of  Death,  “  what 
hast  thou  to  do  with  man  ?  Away  to  the 
desert.” 

In  this  tragical  manner  ended  the  career 
of  Hassan,  who  thirsted  after  the  possession 
of  that  power,  which,  when  given  to  him,  he 
used  only  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
selfish  purposes.  The  Spirit  of  the  Air  as¬ 
suming  the  form  of  a  beautiful  youth,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  terrified  Sultan  and  his  afflict¬ 
ed  daughter  to  administer  consolation  to 
them.  —  “  Mourn  not,  Narzane,”  said  he ; 
“  monarch,  arouse  thyself.  Ye  are  free  from 
one  who  was  unworthy  of  you,  and  knew  not 
how  to  use  the  power  bestowed  upon  him. 
From  your  rebellious  servants  also  are  ye 
free ;  for  they  cover  the  field  of  battle. 
Thou,  Narzane,  shalt  be  united  to  some 
high-born  youth,  thine  equal  in  birth  and 
virtue.  On  thy  nuptial  day,  I  will  appear  to 
thee ;  and  thou,  good  Sultan !  shalt  live  and 
reign  in  peace.”  When  he  had  finished,  he 
took  up  Nika’s  lute,  which  lay  beside  him ; 
and,  with  apparent  ease,  produced  the  most 
enchanting  melody.  Narzane  seemed  wrap- 
*  The  scorching  wind  of  the  desert. 


ped  in  thought ;  but,  with  the  air  of  one 
inspired,  she  suddenly  seized  her  lute,  and 
sang  the  following  : — 

Celestial  Spirits !  that  hover  around  us. 

Ye  authors  alike  of  our  joys  and  our  tears  ; 

If  e’er  our  weak  hearts  sigti  tor  power  from  heaven. 
Unavailing,  alas!  when  to  mortals  ’tis  gi\en, — 
Spirits,  O  hear  us  not ! 

For  man,  foolish  man,  he  can  never  believe 
That  happiness  here  is  naught  but  a  dream  ; 

Nor  that  cap  nor  that  ring  with  their  magical  power. 
Can  solace  the  heart  for  one  lonely  hour — 

Spirits,  then  hear  us  not ! 

c.s. 
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SENSIBILITY  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  following  account  of  plants  which  prog¬ 
nosticate  a  change  in  the  weather,  and  of 
those  which  fold  themselves  up  at  stated 
periods,  is  given  by  Dr.  Forster,  in  his  Pe¬ 
rennial  Calendar'.  —  When  the  flowers  of 
chickweed  expand  boldly  and  fully,  no  rain 
will  happen  for  four  hours  or  upwards:  if 
they  continue  in  that  open  state,  no  rain  will 
disturb  the  summer’s  day :  when  its  minia¬ 
ture  flowers  are  half  concealed,  the  day  is 
generally  showery  ;  but  if  they  are  entirely 
shut  up,  let  the  traveller  put  on  his  great 
coat,  and  the  ploughman,  with  his  beasts  of 
drought,  expect  rest  from  their  labours. 

If  the  flowers  of  the  Siberian  sowthistle 
keep  open  all  night,  rain  will  certainly  fall 
next  day. 

The  different  species  of  trefoil  always  con¬ 
tract  their  leaves  at  the  approach  of  a  storm  : 
hence  these  plants  have  been  termed  the 
husbandman’s  barometer. 

If  the  African  marygold  do  not  open  its 
flowers  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
you  may  be  sure  it  will  rain  that  day,  unless 
it  thunders. 

The  convolvulus  and  the  pimpernel  anaga- 
lis  arvensis ,  fold  up  their  leaves  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  rain:  the  last  is  termed  the  poor 
man’s  weather-glass. 

In  wet  summers,  the  white  thorn  and  dog- 
rose  bushes  have  generally  an  uncommon 
quantity  of  seed  ;  whence  their  unusual  fruit¬ 
fulness  is  a  sign  of  a  severe  winter. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  plants, 
especially  those  with  compound  yellow  flowers, 
which  nod,  and  during  the  whole  day,  turn 
their  flowers  towards  the  sun ;  namely,  to  the 
east  in  the  morning,  to  the  south  at  noon, 
and  to  the  west  towards  evening ;  this  is  very 
observable  in  the  sowthistle  sonchus  arve?isis : 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  plants  expand  their  flowers  in  a  serene 
sky,  and  as  it  were  with  cheerful  looks  behold 
the  light  of  the  sun,  but  shut  them  up  before 
rain. 

The  flowers  of  the  alpine  whitlow  grass, 
draba  alpina,  the  bastard  feverfew,  par  the - 
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nium,  and  the  wintergreen,  trientalis ,  hang 
down  in  the  night,  as  if  the  plants  were 
asleep,  lest  rain  or  the  moist  air  should  injure 
the  fertilizing  dust. 

One  species  of  woodsorrel  shuts  up  or 
doubles  its  leaves  before  storms  and  tempests, 
but  in  a  serene  sky  expands  or  unfolds  them, 
so  that  the  husbandman  can  pretty  clearly 
foretell  tempests  from  it.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  mountain  ebony,  bauhinia, 
sensitive  plants,  and  cassia,  observe  the  same 
rule. 

Many  plants  also  fold  themselves  up  at 
especial  hours,  with  such  regularity,  as  to 
have  acquired  particular  names  from  this 
property.  The  following  are  among  the 
more  remarkable  plants  of  this  description  : — 

The  flowers  of  both  species  of  goat’s 
beard,  tragopogon ,  open  in  the  morning  at 
the  approach  of  the  sun,  and,  without  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  regularly  shut 
about  noon  ;  hence  it  is  generally  known  in 
the  country  by  the  name  of  “  go  to  bed  at 
noon.” 

The  four  o’clock  flower,  in  the  Malay 
Islands,  is  an  elegant  shrub,  called  by  the 
natives  princesses’  leaf,  because  the  Malay 
women  are  fond  of  the  grateful  odour  of  its 
white  leaves.  It  takes  its  generic  name 
from  its  quality  of  opening  its  flowers  at  four 
in  the  evening,  and  not  closing  them  in  the 
morning  until  the  same  hour  returns,  when 
they  again  expand  in  the  evening  at  the 
same  hour.  Many  people  transplant  them 
from  the  woods  into  their  gardens,  and  use 
them  as  a  dial  or  clock,  especially  in  cloudy 
weather. 

The  evening  primrose  is  well  known  from 
its  remarkable  properties  of  regularly  shutting 
with  a  loud  popping  noise,  about  sunset  in 
the  evening,  and  opening  at  sunrise  in  the 
morning.  After  six  o’clock,  these  flowers 
regularly  report  the  approach  of  night. 

The  tamarind  tree,  parkinsonia,  the  nip¬ 
plewort,  lapsana  communis,  the  water  lily, 
nymphcea,  the  marygold,  calendulce ,  the 
bastard  sensitive  plant,  ceschynomene,  and 
several  others  of  the  diadelphia  class,  in 
serene  weather,  expand  their  leaves  in  the 
daytime,  and  contract  them  during  the  night. 
According  to  some  botanists,  the  tamarind 
tree  enfolds  within  its  leaves  the  flowers  or 
fruit  every  night,  in  order  to  guard  them 
from  cold  or  rain. 

The  flower  of  the  garden  lettuce,  which  is 
in  a  vertical  plane,  opens  at  seven  o’clock  and 
shuts  at  ten. 

A  species  of  serpentine  aloe,  without  pric¬ 
kles,  whose  large  and  beautiful  flowers  exhale 
a  strong  odour  of  the  vanilla,  during  the  time 
of  its  expansion,  which  is  very  short,  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  It 
does  not  blow  till  towards  July,  and  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  which  time  it 
gradually  opens  its  petals,  expands  them, 


droops,  and  dies :  by  ten  o’clock  the  same 
night,  it  is  totally  withered. 

The  cerea,  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  Vera 
Cruz,  expands  an  exquisitely  beautiful  coral 
flower,  and  emits  a  highly  fragrant  odour  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  night,  and  then  closes  to 
open  no  more.  The  flower  is  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  the  inside  of  the  calyx  of  a  splen¬ 
did  yellow ;  and  the  numerous  petals  are  of  a 
pure  white.  It  begins  to  open  about  seven 
or  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  closes 
before  sunrise  in  the  morning. 

The  flower  of  the  dandelion  possesses  very 
peculiar  means  of  sheltering  itself  from  the 
power  of  the  sun,  as  it  closes  entirely  when¬ 
ever  the  heat  becomes  excessive.  It  has  been 
observed  to  open,  in  summer,  at  half  an  hour 
after  five  in  the  morning,  and  to  collect  its 
petals  towards  the  centre  about  nine  o’clock. 

Linnaeus,  who  has  enumerated  forty-six 
flowers  which  possess  this  kind  of  sensibility, 
has  divided  them  into  the  three  following 
classes,  namely  :  meteoric  flowers,  which  less 
accurately  observe  the  hour  of  folding,  but  are 
expanded  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
cloudiness,  moisture,  or  pressure,  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  tropical  flowers,  that  open  in  the 
morning  and  close  before  evening  every  day, 
the  hour  of  their  expanding  becoming 
earlier  or  later  as  the  length  of  the  day  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases  ;  and  equinoctial  flowers, 
which  open  at  a  certain  and  exact  hour  of  the 
day,  and,  for  the  most  part,  close  at  another 
determinate  hour.  W.  G.  C. 


HUMANE  BEE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  approved  system  of  Mr.  Nutt,  an  inge¬ 
nious,  practical  apiarian,  of  Lincolnshire,  by 
which  the  honey  is  obtained  without  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  bees,  has  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the 
Regent’s  Park,  where  four  hives  on  this 
principle  have  been  deposited  in  a  hand¬ 
some  apiary  constructed  for  them,  and  where 
they  form  a  considerable  object  of  attraction 
to  visiters.  The  interesting  process  of  stock¬ 
ing  a  hive,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Nutt,  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  circle  of  members  and  their  friends ; 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  effected  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  queens,  and  the  union 
of  the  two  stocks  under  one  sovereign,  was 
a  matter  of  universal  approbation.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  ungenial  state  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  these  interesting  labourers  have  been 
actively  occupied  in  the  intervals  afforded 
for  industry,  in  the  capricious  climate  of  the 
last  few  days.  L.  P.  S. 
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SPORTS  ON  THE  RIVER  THAMES. 

Recreations  upon  the  Thames  are  much 
more  rare  than  in  olrlen  times.  The  Lon¬ 
doners  of  yore  had  their  boat-quintain  and 
tilting  at  each  other  upon  the  water.  These 
exercises  were  introduced  by  the  Normans  as 
amusements  for  the  summer  season.  Fitz- 
stephen  tells  us  that  the  water-quintain  was 
usually  practised  by  the  young  Londoners 
upon  the  water  during  the  Easter  holidays. 
It  consisted,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  of 
striking  at  a  shield  with  a  lance,  the  players 
being  in  a  boat.  It  could  not  be  performed 
without  the  assistance  of  the  oars  ;  and,  pro¬ 
bably,  much  of  the  success  of  the  champion 
depended  upon  the  skilfulness  of  those  who 
managed  the  boat.  The  water-quintain  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  very  popular  pastime ; 
for  the  bridge,  the  wharfs,  and  the  houses 
near  the  river,  were  crowded  with  people 
whenever  it  was  played. 

Boat-rowing,  another  of  the  Thames  sports, 
is  of  great  antiquity.  This  art  was  certainly 
well  understood  by  the  Britons  in  their  cora¬ 
cles.  The  Saxons  were  also  expert  in  the 
management  of  the  oar,  and  thought  it  by 
no  means  derogatory  for  a  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank  to  row  or  steer  a  boat  with  dex¬ 
terity  and  judgment. 

The  traffic  on  the  Thames  too,  was  for¬ 
merly  much  greater  than  at  present.  Most 
of  our  theatres  were  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  above  London  Bridge  :  the  fashion  was 
then  to  go  to  the  play  by  water;  and  the 
river  had  its  poet,  one  John  Taylor,  named 
“the  water-poet,”  from  his  being  a  water¬ 
man.  From  this  authority  we  learn  that 
about  the  year  1596,  the  number  of  water¬ 
men  maintained  by  conveying  persons  to 
theatres  on  the  banks  of  ..the  Thames  was 
not  less  than  40,000)— an  almost  incredible 
number.  t  n,\  { ,  Tor. 


The  institution  of  the  City  water-pageantry 
upon  lord-mayor’s  day  was  of  essential  service 
to  the  watermen  who  plied  about  the  bridge. 
The  first  procession  to  Westminster  by  water' 
was  made  in  the  year  1543,  by  John  Nor¬ 
man,  then  lord-mayor,  which  preference  ren¬ 
dered  him  very  popular  among  the  water¬ 
men. 

When  the  boat-quintain  was  discontinued, 
rowing  matches  were  substituted,  and  be¬ 
came  exceedingly  frequent ;  but  this  pastime, 
though  very  ancient,  and  frequently  prac¬ 
tised  upon  solemn  occasions  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  does  not  seem  to  have  attract¬ 
ed  the  notice  of  our  countrymen  in  early 
time*. 

We  may  here  mention  the  “  well-known 
annual  legacy  of  Thomas  Dogget,  a  come¬ 
dian  of  some  celebrity  at  the  commencement 
of  last  century,  which  provides  three  prizes 
to  be  claimed  by  three  young  watermen,  on 
condition  they  prove  victorious  in  rowing 
from  the  Old  Swan  Stairs,  near  London 
Bridge,  to  the  White  Swan,  at  Chelsea. 
The  contest  takes  place  upon  the  first  of 
August ;  the  number  of  competitors  upon 
this  occasion  is  restricted  to  six,  who  must 
not  have  been  out  of  their  times  beyond 
twelve  months.  Every  man  rows  singly  in 
his  boat,  and  his  exertions  are  made  against 
the  tide ;  he  who  first  obtains  the  landing  at 
Chelsea  receives  the  prize  of  honour,  which 
is  a  waterman’s  coat,  ornamented  with  a 
large  badge  of  silver,  and,  therefore,  the 
match  is  usually  called,  1  Rowing  for  the 
Coat  and  Badge.’  The  second  and  the 
third  candidates  have  small  pecuniary  re¬ 
wards,  but  the  other  three  get  nothing  for 
their  trouble.” — (Strutt.)  Dogget  was  a 
liveryman  of  the  Fishmongers’  Company, 
who,  to  this 'day,  distribute  the  prizes. 

As  the  Thames  thus  became  the  scene  of 
much  gaiety,  its  banks  became  much  fre¬ 
quented  for  its  enjoyment.  Pleasure-grounds, 
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or  gardens,  became  very  attractive.  Pro* 
bably,  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  in  later 
times,  was  Cuper’s  Gardens,  which,  in  Pen¬ 
nant’s  time,  were  the  scene  of  low  dissipa¬ 
tion.  Cuper  had  been  gardener  to  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  from  whom  he  begged  seve¬ 
ral  mutilated  statues,  wherewith  to  adorn  his 
gardens.  They  were  situated  on  the  Surrey 
bank,  nearly  opposite  Somerset  House. 

One  of  the  most  singular  resorts  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  was  a  floating 
house  of  entertainment,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  on  the  Thames  between  London 
and  Westminster.  It  was  called  the  Folly , 
and  was  interiorly  divided  into  sundry  apart¬ 
ments,  had  chimney  turrets,  and  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  balustraded  platform.  This 
had  been  originally  designed  as  a  Musical 
Summer-house,  and  it  was  much  frequented 
by  persons  of  quality.  Tom  Brown  tells  us, 
that  Queen  Mary,  with  some  of  her  courtiers, 
had  once  the  curiosity  to  visit  it ;  but  it 
sank  into  a  receptacle  for  bad  company,  till, 
at  length,  becoming  scandalous,  the  build¬ 
ing  was  suffered  to  decay,  and  the  materials 
became  firewood.  According  to  Tom  Brown, 
who  notices  it  as  a  whimsical  piece  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  its  character  was,  at  ail  times,  equi¬ 
vocal  ;  and,  in  the  end,  degenerated  into 
“  a  confused  scene  of  folly,  madness,  and 
debauchery.” 

The  Folly  frequently  lay  opposite  Somer¬ 
set  House,  as  may  be  judged  from  its  being 
so  represented  in  an  old  print. 
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THE  RAINBOW. - BY  DELTA. 

Foreboding  gloom  o’erspread  the  summer  plain, 
Dim  was  the  sky,  and  silence  reigned  profound  ; 

Quivered  the  aspens,  while  the  big  hot  rain. 
Commixed  with  hail,  began  to  patter  round. 

The  giant  spirit  of  the  storm  was  raised 
Sublime  upon  the  forehead  of  the  cloud, 

Waiting  his  beck,  the.  sheeted  lightnings  blazed. 

And  pealed  the  rolling  thunders  long  and  loud. 

Earth,  answering  to  the  shadowy  hues  above, 

Iu  sombre  loneliness  was  overcast; 

Down  from  the  mountain  gullies  madly  strove 

The  streams,  and  crashed  the  green  boughs  in  the 
blast. 

Long  raged  the  storm  and  raved  ;  its  lurid  dye 

Mantling  both  earth  and  heaven  with  aspect  wild; 

At  length  the  chaos  cleared,  and  azure  sky, 

Even  like  young  day,  when  born  of  darkness, 
smiled. 

Like  armies  from  a  battle  field,  the  mass 

Of  scattered  clouds  dispersed,  and  left  a  calm 

Upon  the  lake,  whose  bosom  shone  like  glass, — 
Upon  the  wild  flowers  breathing  out  their  balm. 

The  turmoil  of  the  elements  had  ceased, 

Above  the  sea  the  sun  was  shining  fair  : 

I  gazed  and  gazed,  then  turned  me  to  the  east. 

And  lo !  the  rainbow  in  its  pride  was  there  ! 

As  shone  that  arch,  reflected  in  the  sea 
White  with  commotion  in  the  recent  strife, 

I  thought  of  thee,  beloved,  I  thought  of  .thee. 

The  sunbow  ’mid  the  tempests  of  my  life. 


’Mid  blasts  and  clouds  the  sun  withdraws  his  form. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  desolation’s  blight ; 

The  rainbow  heralds  the  departing  storm, 

But  thou  endurest  it — for  ever  bright ! 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 


BACCHANALIA  MEMORABILIA. - BY  NIMROD. 

( Selected  from  Fraser's  Magazine.') 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  as  far  as  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  pursuits  is  concerned,  it  most 
behoves  sportsmen  to  be  temperate.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  loss  of  nerve*,  all  bodily  capa¬ 
bility  is  destroyed — at  all  events,  very  consi¬ 
derably  weakened — by  repeated  excesses  in 
wine.  How  admirably  is  the  picture  of  a 
drinking  sportsman  drawn  in  the  character 
of  James  I.,  and  his  “  cup  of  comfort,”  or  his 
hunting  bottle,  in  a  note  to  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  Roger  Coke  says 
of  him,  that  “  he  became  so  lazy  and  un¬ 
wieldy,  that  he  was  trussed  on  horseback  in 
the  field  ;  and  as  he  was  set  so  he  would 
ride,  without  stirring  himself  in  the  saddle ; 
nay,  when  his  hat  was  set  upon  his  head,  he 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  alter  it,  but  it 
sat  as  it  was  put  on.” 

Again,  reader,  have  you  been,  like  myself, 
an  amateur  of  the  coach-box  P  If  about  my 
own  age,  you  may  have  seen — and  if  younger, 
it  may  do  you  no  harm  to  hear  of — a  coach¬ 
man  on  the  London  and  Worcester  mail, 
named  Taylor,  who  drove  from  Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh  to  Worcester,  doubling  the  ground 
every  day.  He  was  one  of  the  few  flash 
coachmen  of  his  time;  remarkably  clean  in 
his  person,  particularly  correct  in  his  conduct, 
carried  a  very  civil  tongue,  and  was  one  of 
the  very  safest  and  best  mail-coachmen  I 
ever  sat  by  the  side  of  on  the  road.  Now, 
mark  his  fate.  He  commenced  his  fatal 
career  with  one  glass  of  hot  rum-and-water, 
on  his  ground;  then  advanced  to  two;  and 
so  onward,  progressively,  until  it  began  to 
tell  upon  Kim ;  but  still  no  one  ever  saw  him 
drunk,  nor  was  he  even  generally  suspected 
of  drinking  to  excess.  It,  however,  told  upon 
him  so  effectually,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  box;  and  he  took  a  public-house,  in 
which  he  soon  ended  his  days,  at  about  the 
age  of  thirty-five.  Being  very  often  on  the 
box  with  him,  I  was  enabled  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  slow  poison  that  was  consu¬ 
ming  this  fine  young  man, — for  he  was 
above  the  common  stature,  and  of  a  very 
agreeable  aspect.  The  first  symptoms  I 
observed  was  the  want  of  his  usual  nerve, 
when  any  difficulty  presented  itself;  and  he 
had  some  queer  cattle  to  deal  with,  likewise 
one  very  bad  hill  to  descend.  The  next  was, 
his  inability  to  wear  boots, — for  his  legs 
became  swollen  at  the  ankles,  and,  as  it  were, 
hung  over  his  shoes.  I  was  myself  a  young 
man  at  the  time  I  am  alluding  to,  and  this 
coachman’s  case  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  me,  and  the  more  so  for  having  a  re- 
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spect  for  him  in  his  calling.  But  what 
nerves,  or  what  constitution,  can  stand  long 
against  hot  rum-and-water,  bad,  no  doubt,  of 
its  kind  ?  Who  remembers  Jack  White,  on 
the  Devonport  mail,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
boldest  dragsmen  of  present  times  P  The 
answer  to  my  inquiry  after  him  lately  was, 
that  he  had  taken  to  drinking,  and  had  not 
nerve  enough  for  a  pair-horse  coach ! 

***** 

Of  all  the  slaves  of  Satan,  the  drunkard 
least  frequently  escapes  out  of  his  snare.  In 
fact,  he  can  seldom  put  on  resolution  to  do  so, 
— for,  as  was  said  of  the  drunken  Nabal,  his 
heart  dies  within  him,  and  becomes  as  a 
stone,  when  the  wine  is  gone  out  of  him,  and 
he  is  not  himself  again  until  the  diffusive 
stimulus  is  renewed.  The  mention  of  this, 
however,  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine,  now  in  his  grave,  who, 
like  Nabal,  was  greatly  addicted  to  follow 
strong  drink.  He  was  a  sportsman;  and 
making  his  appearance  in  the  New  Forest 
Hunt,  Hampshire,  in  which  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  at  the  usual  period  of  spring  hunt¬ 
ing,  he  was  greeted  by  his  friends  at  the 
cover  side,  as  he  was  always  wont  to  be.  But 
so  downcast  was  his  countenance,  so  grave 
his  deportment,  and  so  unlike  was  he  to  him¬ 
self  in  former  years,  that  the  question  was 
put  to  him  whether  anything  serious  had  be¬ 
fallen  him  ?  “  Nothing  of  that  sort,”  was 

his  reply ;  but  I  am  quite  an  altered  charac¬ 
ter  :  /  have  left  off  drinking.'’' — “  Indeed  !” 
said  one  of  the  party,  rather  astounded  at  the 
assertion  ;  “  and  since  when  ?” —  u  Since 
two  o’clock  this  morning ,”  was  my  poor 
friend’s  facetious  reply,  his  countenance  re¬ 
suming  its  usual  cast,  which,  indeed,  was  the 
very  type  of  good-humour  and  mirth.  Alas, 
poor  man  !  he  did  leave  off  drinking  soon 
afterwards,  for  his  reason,  that  noblest  gift  of 
God  to  man,  left  him,  and  he  died  in  a  luna¬ 
tic  asylum ! 

***** 

Who  forbears  laughter  at  the  sight  of  a 
drunken  feliow  in  the  streets  P  It  is  often 
impossible  to  do  so,  any  more  than  at  the 
dialogue  between  Iago  and  Cassio,  from 
Shakspeare’s  pen  ;  and  a  most  amusing  scene 
was  witnessed  by  myself,  a  short  time  back, 
in  the  town  of  Calais.  An  English  sailor,  in 
a  state  of  extreme  intoxication,  was  lying  on 
his  back  in  the  street,  his  face  and  head 
bleeding  profusely  from  his  wounds  by  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  stones.  The  police  humanely 
placed  him  on  a  hand-barrow,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  him  to  his  quarters.  They  did  not, 
however,  proceed  far  with  their  load,  when 
Jack,  opening  his  eyes,  threw  himself  vio¬ 
lently  on  the  pavement,  exclaiming,  with  an 
oath,  that  “  no  Frenchman  should  carry 
him.”  He  was  replaced  on  the  barrow;  but 
there  was  not  the  power  to  keep  him  there, 
as  he  was  an  unusually  power  lid  man,  and 


his  falls  had  the  effect,  of  sobering  him.  But 
I  witnessed  a  richer  scene  than  this  with  a 
drunken  man,  some  years  ago,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Dublin.  He  was  lying  on  his  face,  by  the 
road  side,  apparently  in  a  state  of  physical 
unconsciousness.  “  He  is  dead,”  said  a 
countryman  of  his,  who  was  looking  at  him. 
“  Dead  !”  replied  another,  who  had  turned 
him  with  his  face  uppermost ;  “  by  the 
Powers,  I  wish  I  had  just  half  his  disuse  !" — 
in  other  words,  a  moiety  of  the  whisky  he  had 
drunk. 

***** 

Brandy,  which  makes  such  havoc  with  the 
human  race,  is  at  the  same  time  in  such 
esteem  as  a  medicine  as  to  acquire  for  it  the 
appellation  of  the  “  water  of  life.”  But  I 
could  produce  some  dreadful  instances  of 
persons  becoming  confirmed  drunkards  from 
being  ordered  to  drink  brandy-and-water 
instead  of  wine — formerly  a  favourite  pre¬ 
scription  of  the  English  M.  D.  Perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  of  any  was  the  case  of  a 
physician  himself,  who  resided  at  Chester, 
when  I  was  a  boy.  He  was  a  clever  man  in 
his  profession,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  tem¬ 
perate  almost  to  an  extreme.  His  digestive 
powers,  however,  becoming  deranged,  he  was 
induced  to  drink  brandy-and-water  to  restore 
them ;  and,  mark  the  result !  He  began 
with  a  little,  and  weak ;  but,  unlike  the 
pyramid,  that  becomes  “  beautifully  less  ”  his 
glass  increased  in  an  inverted  ratio,  and  his 
measure  amounted  to  two  bottles  per  day  of 
the  best  Cognac ;  and  he  died  a  driveller  and 
a  sot !  Yet  experience  has  shown  that,  al¬ 
though  I  have  almost  every  day  in  my  eye 
living  examples  of  the  life  and  soul-destroying 
effects  of  bad  spirits ;  and  although  one  of 
our  celebrated  English  physicians  has  pro¬ 
nounced  all  spirituous  liquors  to  be  “  the  evil 
spirit,”  and  will  not  suffer  them  under  his 
roof,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  task  of  some 
difficulty,  and  occupying  a  long  series  of 
years,  to  destroy  a  naturally  sound  constitu¬ 
tion  by  a  daily  maximum  quantity  of  really 
good  brandy.  I  can  name  one  remarkable 
instance  within  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
of  a  very  conspicuous  character  in  the  sport¬ 
ing  world  during  the  last  century,  and  great 
uncle  to  one  of  the  first  sportsmen  of  the 
present  age.  His  daily  allowance  of  brandy 
for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  was  two 
bottles  per  day.  I  saw  him  heart-whole  and 
well,  in  the  hunting-field,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  life,  and  he  reached  his  ninety- 
first  !  This  beats  the  modern  Trigongius  (as 
Nivellius  of  Milan  was  called),*  forasmuch  as 

*  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clark,  the  present 
landlord  of  the  Ram’s  Head,  Borough  Market,  South¬ 
wark,  not  only  corroborating  the  statement  given  of 
the  almost  unheard-of  quantity  of  wine  this  person — 
Mr.  Van  Ham,  a  Hamburgh  merchant — drank,  but 
adding  that  he  (Mr.  Clark)  is  in  possession  of  a  por¬ 
trait  of  him  by  Gaualetti,  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice, 
which  he  will  lie  happy  to  show  to  any  person  who 
might  wish  to  see  it. 
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the  fortress  generally  yields  sooner  to  brandy 
than  to  wine  ;  and  it  appears  Dr.  Johnson 
was  of  this  opinion  ;  for  until  he  heard  that 
it  took  a  great  deal  of  strong  punch  to  make 
a  hard-going  Scotch  lord  drunk,  he  consi¬ 
dered  his  life  to  be  in  no  danger  from  his 
drinking.  This  reminds  me  of  one  of  my 
earliest  friends,  who  died  a  victim  to  port 
wine,  with  the  following  expression  con¬ 
stantly  in  his  mouth :  “  I  certainly  drink  too 
much  wine ;  but  I  never  touch  spirits,” 
unconscious,  perhaps,  that  in  every  bottle  of 
his  favourite  liquor  he  was  swallowing  a 
fourth  part  of  alcoholic  spirit,  in  addition  to 
the  genuine  strength  of  wine. 

***** 

How  the  fashion  and  taste  for  wines  have 
altered  within  my  recollection  !  Not  only  has 
sherry  got  the  upper  hand  of  Madeira,  Bur¬ 
gundy  seldom  asked  for,  or  given  ;  but  highly 
flavoured  or  loaded  clarets  are  fast  yielding  to 
the  unmixed,  unadulterated  Bordeaux  wines, 
not  many  removes  from  that  known  through¬ 
out  France  as  via  ordinaire ,  or  the  common 
wine  of  the  country.  The  palate  of  an  En¬ 
glishman,  however,  is  not  immediately  recon¬ 
ciled  to  this  comparatively  simple  beverage. 
It  is  evident  my  own  was  not,  as  in  descri¬ 
bing  it  to  a  friend  soon  after  my  arrival  in 
France,  I  said,  “  it  appeared  all  to  come  out 
of  the  same  cask,  so  much  alike  was  one 
bottle  of  it  to  another ;”  and  I  then  accounted 
for  the  jumble  between  the  words  oivos  and 
o%os — wine  and  vinegar — in  several  versions 
ot  the  New  Testament,  by  declaring  that, 
after  the  first  bottle  of  it  was  deposited  in  my 
stomach,  I  began  to  think  I  had  swallowed 
the  vinegar  cruet  by  mistake.  But  my  expe¬ 
rience  of  this  wine,  when  really  good  of  its 
kind,  has  more  than  removed  all  silly  preju¬ 
dices  ;  and  if  a  man  wishes  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  with  a  clean  tongue  and  a  clear- 
head — to  avoid  disease,  and  yet  to  enjoy  his 
glass,  let  me  recommend  him  to  the  pure 
Bordeaux  wine  of  la  belle  France.  I  may  add, 
with  Horace, — 

“  Hie  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra 

for,  if  brought  to  table  cool,  in  the  summer 
season,  it  is  a  most  refreshing  beverage,  and 
strong  enough  for  any  one  who  wishes  to 
retain  his  reason.  It  resembles,  it  is  true, 
the  little  wine  of  Athenaeus  to  which  Bac¬ 
chus  gave  immunity  from  drunkenness;  but 
drunkenness  is  certainly  not  the  end  for 
which  wine  was  intended  ;  although  that  to 
which  I  allude  will  accomplish  it,  if  enough 
ot  it  be  drunk.  The  price  in  this  country 
does  not  exceed  two  francs  the  bottle,  from 
the  merchant. 

Amongst  other  changes,  that  in  the  most 
approved  age  of  wines  has  been  great.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  vintage  have  been  a  good  one,  no 
port  wine  drinker  wishes  his  to  have  exceeded 
its  eighth  year ;  so  that  the  lately  esteemed 


epithet,  “  old,”  has  lost  its  charm  here.  Old 
hock  has  also  given  way  to  young  hock,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  seniores  priores  there. 
George  IV.  reversed  this  order  of  things  ; 
and  who  could  dispute  his  taste  ?*  The 
same  may  be  said  of  clarets ;  and  well,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  it  said,  for,  unless  they  be  the 
growth  of  some  peculiarly  good  season,  they 
will  not  keep  to  become  old.  The  ancients 
did  not,  it  seems,  like  old  wine,  which  they 
compared  with  an  old  man  who  had  lost  his 
strength  by  age  ;  and  Pliny  goes  so  far  as  to 
condemn  it  after  its  twentieth  year.  Still, 
judging  from  a  specimen  I  lately  met  with  of 
their  Sicilian  wines,  they  will  now  bear  a 
great  age — “  totidem  durare  per  annos ,”  as 
Virgil  says  of  those  of  Argos.  During  my 
late  tour  in  Scotland,  I  drank  Syracuse  wine 
at  Mellerstain,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Baillie,  one 
hundred  and  one  years  old,  possessing  both 
flavour  and  strength — and,  indeed,  I  may 
add,  richness. 

Another  change  has  also  been  effected  in 
the  opinion  formerly  entertained  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  wines,  namely,  that  they  abound  in  acid, 
and,  therefore,  liable  to  produce  gout.  This 
is  now  proved  to  have  been  a  vulgar  error ; 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  completeness  of  the 
process  of  fermentation  of  these  wines,  they 
are  peculiarly  fitted  for  gouty  habits.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  saw  no  gout  during  my  visit  to  Ger¬ 
many,  though  I  saw  wine  enough  drank  to 
produce  it;  but  I  am  able  to  state  the  fact 
of  two  of  my  friends  in  England  having  kept 
off  gout  for  several  years,  the  one  by  drinking 
nothing  but  hock,  and  the  other  Moselle 
wine. 

The  best  native  wine — and  I  drank  hock 
at  Hockheim,  and  most  others  the  country 
produces — that  I  tasted  in  Germany,  was  one 
called  straw  wine.  This  is  the  produce  of 
grapes  so  ripe,  as  not  to  require  to  be  pressed  ; 
but  the  liquor  distils  itself  through  clean 
wheaten  straw,  from  which  it  imbibes  its 
colour,  and  which  was,  I  believe,  the  colour 
of  the  far-famed  Falernian.  It  is  a  very 
expensive  wine— sixteen  shillings  per  bottle 
at  that  time. 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  the  Hock  wine,  of 
the  growth  of  a  very  warm,  and,  consequently,  very 
favourable  season  only,  that  can  be  drunk  when 
young. 
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BI,ACK  PRINCE. 

(Continued  from  page  141.) 

[Our  next  extract  relates  to  a  subject  on  the 
origin  of  which  some  uncertainty  prevails, 
Mr.  James,  as  an  historian  of  the  time,  having 
very  properly  aimed  at  its  elucidation.] 

The  Order  of  the  Garter . 

The  symbolical  origin  of  the  decoration 
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which  give  a  name  to  the  order  of  the  Garter, 
is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  although  the 
accounts  long  current  of  the  amours  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
are  proved  to  be  false  in  so  many  particulars, 
that  the  whole  tale  becomes  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful,  yet  the  statement  which  connects  her 
name  with  the  famous  institution  of  which  I 
now  write  is  neither  disproved  nor  improbable. 
That  a  lady  might  accidentally  drop  her 
garter  in  the  midst  of  the  court  is  certainly 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  and  that  a 
gallant  and  graceful  monarch  might  raise  it 
from  the  ground,  and  rebuke  the  merriment 
of  his  nobles  by  the  famous  words  “  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,”  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 
Another  story,  however,  is  told  by  the  famous 
historian  of  the  order,  which  is  still  more 
probable.  The  Queen  herself  is  said  to  have 
met  with  the  same  accident  on  quitting  the 
King  on  some  occasion  of  ceremony.  Several 
persons  trod  upon  the  blue  riband,  of  which 
the  garter  was  composed ;  and  at  length 
Edward  himself  raised  it  saying,  he  would 
employ  that  riband  in  such  a  way  that  men 
should  show  it  greater  reverence.  He  then 
carried  it  to  the  Queen,  asking  playfully  what 
she  imagined  the  court  would  think  of  such 
an  occurrence,  to  which  she  made  the  famous 
reply  which  affords  the  motto  of  the  order. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  such  an  accident 
as  the  loss  of  a  lady’s  garter  was  unworthy  as 
a  cause  for  so  noble  an  institution  ;  but  mat¬ 
ters  of  less  import  have  often  produced  events 
of  far  greater  consequence;  and  when  Edward 
adopted  a  garter  as  the  badge  of  an  order  he 
was  about  to  found,  he  did  not  probably  con¬ 
template,  at  first,  giving  to  that  order  all  the 
solemnity  which  afterwards  accompanied  its 
progress.  No  suppositions,  of  all  the  many 
which  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  order,  offer  so  reasonable  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  words  embroidered  on  the  garter ; 
and  as  it  was  the  common  custom  of  chival¬ 
rous  times  for  knights  to  carry  both  into  the 
lists  and  to  the  battle-field,  any  part  of  their 
lady’s  dress  which  could  be  obtained  as  a 
boon,  the  ordinary  tale  connected  with  the 
institution  is  well  in  harmony  with  the  habits 
of  the  day.* 

The  Castle  of  Windsor  had  been  at  all 
times  the  favourite  residence  of  Edward  III.; 
and  some  time  after  the  solemn  feast  of  the 
Round  Table,  which  he  had  held  in  that 
place,  he  began  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  George,  the  service  of 
which  he  committed  to  eight  cations  endowed 
with  princely  revenues.  On  this  building,  as 
on  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Westminster, 
which  was  completed  about  the  same  time, 
the  King  himself  bestowed  great  care  and 

*  Some  authors  carry  the  first  idea  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  this  order  up  to  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  :  and 
Joshua  Barnes  soars  away  with  it  to  the  Samo- 
thracians. 


attention,  and  no  expense  was  spared  to 
render  it  magnificent.  The  famous  William 
of  Wickham,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  whose  architectural  skill  is  well  known, 
superintended  the  improvements  of  Windsor; 
and  from  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  de¬ 
servedly  stood  with  the  English  monarch,  his 
name  has  been  inseparably  attached  to  the 
most  distinguished  order  of  knighthood  in 
Europe. 

At  length,  when  the  building  of  the  chapel 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  divine  service,  a  general  tourna¬ 
ment  was  announced ;  and  on  St.  George’s 
day,  the  23rd  of  April,  a.  d.  1350,  the  King, 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  twenty-four 
other  knights,  proceeded  bare-headed  to  the 
chapel,  where  mass  was  performed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Returning  thence  to 
the  banqueting  hall,  the  knights,  clothed  in 
the  robes  prescribed,  took  their  seats ;  and 
the  first  grand  festival  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter  was  held,  in  nearly  the  same  form,  we 
are  told,  as  that  which  has  descended  to  the 
present  day. 

Military  sports  succeeded,  in  which  many 
of  the  captive  lords  of  France  and  Scotland 
took  a  part.  The  King  himself,  with  the 
Black  Prince,  the  first  knight  of  the  new 
order,  were  amongst  the  challengers  ;  and  the 
following  whimsical  motto,  it  is  said,  deco¬ 
rated  the  shield  of  the  sovereign,  together 
with  the  figure  of  a  white  swan  chained  by  a 
golden  collar : — 

“  Hey,  hey  1  the  white  swan, 

By  God’s  soul,  I  am  thy  man.” 

[We  have  already,  at  page  127,  glanced 
at  the  field  of  Poitiers,  but  must  quote  the 
closing  scene  of  that  memorable  battle.] 

Poitiers. 

John  himself  beheld  his  troops  defeated, 
and  his  nobles  flying,  with  indignation,  but 
not  with  alarm  ;  for  though  he  saw  that  the 
chances  of  the  day  were  becoming  less  favour¬ 
able,  he  relied  with  confidence  on  the  very 
superior  force  he  still  commanded,  on  the 
number  of  gallant  men  he  found  around  him, 
and  on  his  own  determined  valour,  to  recover 
the  field.  “  On  foot !  on  foot !”  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  beheld  the  English  army  pouring  down 
upon  him ;  and,  springing  to  the  ground,  he 
made  all  his  men  dismount,  and  with  short¬ 
ened  lances  advance  against  the  English 
charge.  He  himself,  with  his  battle-axe  in 
his  hand,  strode  on  under  the  banner  of  the 
Oriflambe,  encouraging  his  men,  rallying 
them  where  they  wavered,  and  exhorting 
them  but  to  do  such  deeds  as  he  would  do 
himself. 

On  the  other  part,  the  banner  of  Edward 
still  advanced  ;  and  the  black  armour  of  the 
young  commander  was  seen  heading  the 
knights  of  England  as  they  again  rushed 
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forward  to  the  fight*  The  arrows  of  the 
archers,  too,  slumbered  not  in  their  quivers  ; 
and,  before  the  lines  closed,  the  fatal  flight 
once  more  shook  the  ranks  of  the  French. 
The  men  at  arms  poured  in,  and  the  fair 
order  of  the  two  hosts  became  what  is  ex¬ 
pressively  termed  a  melee.  The  battle  was 
now  fought  knight  to  knight,  and  hand  to 
hand,  and  gallantly  did  each  man  that  was 
left  do  his  devoir.  The  French  king,  on 
foot,  like  the  simplest  soldier,  performed  feats 
of  valour  enough  to  win  twenty  battles,  were 
courage  all ;  and  the  Black  Prince,  still 
urging  on  his  course  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy’s  ranks,  all  mild  and  gentle  as  he  was 
in  times  of  peace,  appeared  like  a  young  lion, 
to  use  the  words  of  Froissart,  fell  and  terrible 
in  the  midst  of  the  carnage.  The  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Suffolk,  the  Captal  de  Buch, 
the  lords  of  Mucidan,  Pommiers,  Langayran, 
De  Tarse,  and  the  Souldich  de  l’Estrade, 
with  Audley,  Chandos,  Burghersh,  and  many 
more,  urged  the  fight  successfully  on  the  part 
of  England,  while  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and 
Athens,  the  lords  of  Landas,  Argenton,  Chau- 
veny,  Joinville,  John  of  Saintre,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  fought  and  died  upon  the  side 
of  France.  But  still  the  English  maintained 
their  advantage  ;  the  French  were  driven  back 
step  by  step  ;  their  forces  became  separated 
into  distinct  groups,  or  cooped  up  in  narrow 
spaces ;  knight  after  knight  fell  around  the 
King ;  John  himself,  notwithstanding  acts 
of  almost  incredible  valour,  failed  in  preserving 
order  and  array,  or  in  maintaining  his  ground ; 
and  driven  back  nearly  to  the  gates  of  Poi¬ 
tiers,  which  were  now  shut  against  him,  he 
protracted  his  resistance  long  after  success 
was  hopeless.  De  Ribaumont,  by  this  time, 
was  no  more ;  but  Geoff  rey  de  Charny,  who, 
as  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  host, 
had  been  chosen  to  bear  the  Oriflambe  to 
that  fatal  field,  never  left  his  sovereign’s  side ; 
and  as  long  as  the  sacred  banner  floated  over 
his  head,  John  would  not  believe  the  day  was 
lost.  At  length,  however,  the  English  knights 
hewed  their  way  to  the  spot,  the  Oriflambe 
wavered  and  fell,  but  not  before  Geoffrey  de 
Charny  was  numbered  with  the  dead.  John's 
hope  fell  with  it ;  but  still  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  foes,  who  pressed  eagerly  for¬ 
ward  to  make  him  prisoner,  he  cleared  the 
space  immediately  around  himself  and  his 
little  son  with  his  battle  axe ;  and  though  all 
were  anxious  to  capture  him  alive,  he  had 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  protracting  his  resist¬ 
ance.  At  length  a  gigantic  knight  of  Artois, 
who,  having  been  banished  and  outlawed  by 
France,  had  taken  service  with  England, 

*  An  old  officer  riding  near  the  Prince  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  large  body  of  reserve, 
headed  by  the  King,  marching  up  to  the  attack,  “  We 
are  undone!”  To  which  ill-judged  speech  the 
Prince  replied,  witli  anger  flashing  from  his  eyes, 
“  Dastard,  thou  best : — we  are  not  undone  while  I 
yet  live.” 
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rushed  into  the  circle,  exclaiming  in  French, 
“  Yield,  Sire,  yield  !” 

“  To  whom  shall  I  yield  ?”  demanded  the 
King  in  the  same  tongue.  “  Where  is  my 
cousin  the  Prince  of  Wales  P  If  I  saw  him 
I  would  speak.” 

“  He  is  not  here,  Sire,”  replied  Denis  de 
Mortbec  ;  “  but  yield  to  me,  and  I  will  bring 
you  safe  to  him.” 

“  And  who  are  you  ?”  asked  John. 

“  I  am  Denis  de  Mortbec,  a  poor  knight  of 
Artois,”  replied  the  other;  “  but  now  serving 
England,  because  I  am  a  banished  man 
from  my  own  country.” 

“  Well,”  cried  the  King,  K  I  yield  to  you 
and  thereupon,  in  sign  of  surrender,  he  gave 
him  his  right-hand  gauntlet. 

In  the  mean  while,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  had  fought  through  the  whole  day, 
and  had  never  paused  till  the  victory  was 
won.  At  length,  however,  the  banners  and 
pennons  which  had  covered  the  whole  field 
began  to  disappear ;  and  nothing  was  seen 
but  dead  and  dying,  and  groups  of  prisoners, 
and  parties  of  fugitives  flying  over  the  distant 
country.  Chandos  now  advised  the  Prince  to 
halt ;  and,  pitching  his  banner  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  little  mouud,  to  fix  that  as  a  rallying 
point  for  his  army,  which  was  now  in  full 
pursuit.  The  Prince,  who  was  by  this  time 
fatigued,  and  heated  with  strife  and  exertion, 
followed  the  advice  of  his  companion,  and 
raised  his  banner  on  a  spot  where  some  scat¬ 
tered  bushes  and  large  stones  crowned  a  rising 
ground,  commanding  a  view  over  all  the 
country  round.  He  here  dismounted  also, 
and  took  off'  his  helmet ;  and  a  small  tent 
being  pitched,  and  wine  brought  from  his 
former  encampment,  he  drank  with  the  little 
band  of  knights  who  accompanied  him,  while 
his  trumpets  sounded  a  recall  to  the  standard. 

Amongst  the  first  whom  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  brought  back  were  the  two  mar¬ 
shals  of  the  English  army,  the  Earls  of  War¬ 
wick  and  Suffolk ;  and  the  Prince  instantly 
demanded  news  of  the  King  of  France,  for 
whose  safety  he  was  greatly  anxious.  On 
being  informed  that  he  must  either  be  taken 
or  dead,  for  that  he  had  certainly  not  quitted 
the  field,  Edward  instantly  despatched  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Reginald  Lord  Cobham 
to  seek  and  protect  him,  in  case  they  should 
find  him  still  alive.  As  those  nobles  rode  on 
in  execution  of  the  Prince’s  command,  they 
soon  perceived  a  dense  mass  of  English  men 
at  arms  advancing  towards  them,  but  seem¬ 
ingly  agitated  by  some  contention  amongst 
themselves;  and,  riding  up,  they  found  that 
the  object  of  strife  was  the  unfortunate  King 
of  France,  who  had  been  snatched  out  of  the 
hands  of  Mortbec,  and  whom  every  one  was 
desirous  of  claiming  as  his  own  prisoner.  The 
marshal  soon  made  his  way  through  the 
press,  and,  with  the  power  which  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  him  in  the  armies  of  that  day, 
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compelled  the  contending  parties  to  clear  the 
space  around  the  King,  whose  life  was  in 
actual  danger,  during  the  fierce  struggle  that 
was  going  on  for  his  person. 

The  Karl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Cobham 
instantly  dismounted,  and  saluted  the  cap¬ 
tive  monarch  with  the  deepest  reverence. 
Keeping  back  the  multitude,  they  led  the 
King  immediately  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  received  his  conquered  adversary  with 
profound  and  touching  respect.  He  bent  his 
knee  before  the  King  ;  and,  calling  for  wine, 
he  presented  the  cup  with  his  own  hands  to 
the  unhappy  prince.  The  heart  that  could 
boldly  undertake  and  boldly  win  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  was  one  that  could  feel  and  reve¬ 
rence  the  majesty  of  adversity. 

The  battle  itself  was  over  by  noon  ;  but  all 
the  pursuing  parties  had  not  returned  till 
evening.  It  was  then  that  the  Black  Prince 
found  the  magnitude  of  his  victory.  With 
less  than  eight  thousand  men  he  had  con¬ 
quered  far  more  than  sixty  thousand.  Nearly 
two  thousand  men  at  arms  and  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  archers  had  fallen  upon  the  part  of  En¬ 
gland  ;  but  the  French  had  left  dead  upon 
the  field  eight  thousand  men  at  arms,  besides 
an  immense  number  of  the  commons,  and 
three  thousand  men  at  arms  had  fallen  in 
their  flight.*  A  king,  a  prince,  an  archbi¬ 
shop,  thirteen  counts,  sixty-six  barons,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  knights,  remained 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  with  a 
number  of  other  soldiers,  sufficient  to  render 
the  captives  double  in  number  to  their  con¬ 
querors. 

All  the  baggage  of  the  French  army  was 
taken  by  the  forces  of  Edward ;  and  as  the 
barons  of  France  had  marched  to  the  field  of 
Poitiers  feeling  certain  of  triumph,  and  in 
those  days  the  rich  armour  of  the  captives 
became  immediately  the  property  of  the  cap- 
tors,  immense  stores  of  valuable  ornaments  of 
all  kinds,  but  especially  jewelled  baldrics,  en¬ 
riched  the  meanest  soldier  amongst  the  con¬ 
querors.  The  helmet  which  the  King  of 
France  had  put  off,  and  on  which,  according 
to  the  common  custom  of  monarchs,  he  bore 
a  small  coronet  of  gold  beneath  the  crest,  was 
delivered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  sent  it 
off  at  once  from  the  field  of  battle,  as  the  best 
trophy  he  could  offer  to  his  father ;  and  such 
was  the  first  intimation  which  Edward  III. 
received  of  the  great  victory.  The  immense 
number  of  prisoners,  for  whose  support  the 
Prince  had  no  means  of  providing,  was  dimi¬ 
nished  by  permitting  the  greater  part  to  goat 
liberty,  on  giving  an  oath  to  present  them¬ 
selves  at  Bordeaux  by  the  Christmas  ensuing, 
in  order  either  to  pay  the  random  appointed 
or  yield  themselves  to  prison. 

*  The  names  of  the  principal  prisoners  are  given 
in  a  schedule  sent  by  the  Prince  himself  to  England, 
and  preserved  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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MEMORY  OF  MUSICIANS. 

The  vivid  impressiou  which  musical  sounds 
are  known  to  have  made  on  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  composers,  in  some  instances 
really  almost  exceeds  credibility.  Mozart, 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  exhibited  a 
strong  instance.  Whilst  at  Rome,  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  father  to  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  to 
hear  the  celebrated  Miserere  ;  a  composition 
which  it  had  been  prohibited  either  to  give 
or  take  a  copy,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
Aware  of  this  prohibit  ion,  the  boy  listened  so 
attentively,  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  noted 
down  the  whole  piece.  On  Good  Friday,  the 
same  Miserere  was  again  executed.  Mozart 
was  again  present,  and,  during  the  perform¬ 
ance,  held  his  musical  manuscript  in  his 
hat,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  make 
the  necessary  corrections.  The  first  soprano, 
(Cristoferi,)  who  had  sung  at  the  chapel,  ac¬ 
knowledged  with  surprise,  that  Mozart’s 
copy  was  both  complete  and  correct.  The 
difficulty  of  this  undertaking  was  much 
greater  than  may  be  imagined.  It  has  been 
stated,  also,  that  the  memory  of  Battishill 
was  such,  that  even  the  longest  compositions 
of  Handel,  Corelli,  or  Arne,  were  always 
sufficiently  present  to  his  recollection  during 
the  time  he  was  playing  them,  to  render  the 
assistance  of  the  text  unnecessary.  It  is  said, 
that  if  he  had  once  heard  music,  the  im¬ 
pressiou  of  it  was  almost  indelibly  fixed  on 
his  mind;  and  a  very  singular  instance  has 
been  recited  in  proof  of  this  fact.  He  was 
one  day  dining  with  Doctor  Arnold,  when  he 
played,  from  memory,  several  passages  of  the 
Doctor’s  oratorio  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which 
he  had  not  heard  for  thirty  years,  and  which 
the  Doctor  himself  had  entirely  forgotten. 
Charles  Wesley  could  play  the  whole  of 
Handel’s  numerous  choruses  from  memory. 
Samuel  Wesley,  his  brother,  has  given  many 
remarkable  instances  of  a  similar  retentive 
memory ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  may  he 
mentioned.  In  the  year  1786)  he  composed 
an  oratorio  consisting  of  a  score  of  upwards 
of  b’OO  closely  written  MSS.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  performed  at  one  of  the  Birmingham 
festivals.  Returning  to  London,  the  com¬ 
poser  was  robbed  of  his  portmanteau,  which 
contained  the  MSS.,  and  he  never  heard  more 
of  its  contents.  Nearly  twenty-five  years 
afterwards,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  friend,  he 
commenced  to  write  it  out  afresh,  which  he 
did  with  the  greatest  facility,  stating  that 
he  saw  the  score  in  his  mind’s  eye  as  accu¬ 
rately  and  distinctly  as  if  it  lay  before  him. 
What  may  be  considered  still  more  remark¬ 
able,  the  experience  of  so  many  years  did 
not  lead  him  to  make  any  alterations  beyond 
the  change  of  a  note  or  so.  It  has  been 
reported  of  a  blind  organist,  now  resident  in 
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the  metropolis,  that  he  has  been  known  to 
get  a  friend  to  read  over  the  notes  of  a  chorus 
of  Handel’s,  and  afterwards  go  to  church, 
and  perforin  it  correctly.  When  asked  how 
he  was  able  to  recollect  so  much  without 
having  a  single  sound  conveyed  to  his  ear, 
he  would  reply  : — “  I  carry  the  notes  in  my 
mind,  and  do  not  think  of  the  sounds.” — 
[From  the  Musical  fVorld ,  an  excellent  Re¬ 
cord  of  Musical  Science  and  Literature,  and 
of  very  considerable  merit  as  a  work  of  criti¬ 
cism:  it  has  reached  the  25th  Number,  and 
has  our  best  wishes  for  future  success.] 


MR.  martin’s  PLAN  FOR  PUBLIC  WALKS 
UPON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  THAMES. 

The  style  of  architecture  best  adapted  to  my 
plan  is  either  Tuscan  or  Doric;  but  the 
buildings  on  and  near  the  public  walks 
should  be  suited  to  the  locality  ;  for  instance, 
the  Corinthian  order  should  be  adopted  to 
carry  on  and  compose  with  Somerset  House. 
The  Western  side  of  Waterloo  Bridge  should 
be  Tuscan,  since  that  noble  structure  is  of 
that  order :  and  near  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Gothic  should  be  used,  so  as  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  them  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
Thus  there  would  be  grandeur,  simplicity, 
varied  interest,  and  complete  harmony,  with¬ 
out  monotony.  There  should  likewise,  be 
handsome  landing-places,  with  terraces,  and 
beautiful  gardens,  with  fountains,  where 
there  are  spaces  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  there 
would  be  many  such  on  the  large  portion  of 
recovered  ground.  Upon  the  recovered  ground 
between  Westminster  Bridge  and  Hunger- 
ford  Market,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or 
any  other  great  public  buildings,  might  be 
raised.  1  should,  however,  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  formation  of  gardens,  as  the}7 
would  form  so  splendid  an  addition  to  the 
houses  at  Whitehall,  Privy  Gardens,  North¬ 
umberland  House,  &c.  The  unsightly  coal- 
wharfs  and  sheds,  which  at  present  interrupt 
the  prospect  and  circulation  of  the  air  on  the 
banks,  should  be  compensated  for,  and  re¬ 
moved  either  further  down,  or  higher  up  the 
river.  Near  to  the  Grosvenor  Canal  would 
be  an  admirable  spot,  affording  every  facility 
for  transporting  the  coals  from  the  river, 
without  impeding  other  traffic,  as  is  the  case 
at  present,  owing  to  the  great  coal-wagons 
going  from  Scotland  Yards,  and  other  parts, 
into  the  leading  streets.  A  flight  of  steps 
should  lead  from  each  end  of  the  bridges  to 
the  public  walks,  which  would  pass  under 
the  arches.  The  proposed  plan  for  a  new 
bridge  opposite  Hungerford  Market,  will  not 
only  interfere  with  that  fine  structure,  Water¬ 
loo  Bridge,  but  injure  the  grand  space  be¬ 
tween  that  and  Westminster  Bridge,  which 
is  already  sufficiently  near  to  the  former.  By 
my  public  walks,  the  communication  between 
the  two  bridges,  and,  consequently,  between 


the  two  sides  of  the  river,  would  be  made 
more  direct  ;  and  thus  a  greater  facility,  and 
pleasant  means  of  proceeding  from  one  point 
to  another,  would  be  afforded  ;  whilst,  from 
the  same  public  wa  ks,  our  numerous  bridges 
would  appear  to  additional  advantage.  These 
improvements  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  water-parties  and  regattas  on  the 
river;  and,  by  thus  giving  increased  interest 
and  life  to  the  scene,  add  much  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  those  who  viewed  them  from  the 
shore,  and  likewise  benefit  the  various 
branches  of  trade  in  the  vicinity. — Architec¬ 
tural  Magazine. 


CHARTRES  CATHEDRAL.* 

The  accident  at  Chartres  appears  to  be  much 
less  serious,  in  as  far  as  regards  art,  than 
was  at  first  imagined.  It  was  occasioned 
by  the  negligence  of  a  workman,  engaged  in 
repairing  the  timber-work  of  the  roof,  and 
who  left  there  a  brasier  full  of  lighted  char¬ 
coal,  some  sparks  from  which  were  carried 
by  the  wind  among  the  carpentry.  The 
workman,  on  his  return,  finding  that  the 
wood  had  taken  fire,  thought  he  could  extin¬ 
guish  it  himself,  and  neglected  to  call  for 
help  till  it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  flames,  which  spread  with  extreme  rapi¬ 
dity,  till  the  whole  of  the  timber-work  of  the 
grand  nave  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  lead 
that  covered  the  roof  melted,  and  ran  down 
on  all  sides ;  and  the  half-burnt  beams  sank 
on  the  vaulted,  stone  roof,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  burn  till  they  were  quite  consumed, 
without  any  other  injury  resulting  to  that 
part  of  the  building  than  what  arose  from 
the  calcination  of  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  stone.  The  clock,  which 
was  in  a  tower,  was  melted  ;  all  the  wood¬ 
work  that  supported  it  was  burnt ;  and  the 
interior  of  the  tower  considerably  damaged. 
Happily,  the  magnificent  works  of  art  con¬ 
tained  in  the  cathedral,  both  in  sculpture 
and  painted  glass,  have  not  only  escaped 
serious  injury,  but  were  wholly  untouched. 
The  damage  done  to  the  cathedral  is  thus 
confined  to  the  destruction  of  the  carpentry 
of  the  roof,  and  the  melting  of  the  lead  ;  the 
expense  of  repairing  which  is  valued  at 
about  800,000  francs,  (3,200/.)  The  repairs 
have  already  commenced;  and  when  they 
are  finished,  it  is  probable  that  the  edifice 
will  be  found  to  have  gained,  rather  than 
lost,  by  the  accident;  since,  for  a  heavy, 
wooden  roof,  badly  put  together,  one  of  iron 
will  be  substituted,  which  will  not  only  be 
superior  in  poiut  of  art,  but  will  be  a  gua¬ 
rantee  against  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
misfortune. — Architectural  Magazine. 

*  Engraved  and  described  at  p.  33  of  the  present 
volume. 
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Desperate  Defence. — The  most  remark¬ 
able  of  the  desperate  defences  in  the  war  in 
Spain  last  year,  was  that  of  the  Alcade 
Mayor  of  the  village  of  Albocayer.  On  the 
approach  of  Cabrera  and  his  (Carlist)  troops, 
the  Alcade  Mayor  commanding  the  National 
Guard  shut  himself  up  in  the  church  with 
twelve  men,  dismissing  the  rest  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  As  usual,  the  chuch  was  set  on  fire, 
and  he  retired  into  the  tower  accompanied 
by  only  two  men.  The  latter,  giving  them¬ 
selves  up  for  lost,  thought  that  by  sacrificing 
their  leader  they  might  save  their  own  lives. 
One  of  them  fired  a  pistol,  which  missed 
him ;  the  Alcade  killed  the  assassin  with  a 
blow  of  his  dagger,  cast  the  other  man  from 
the  tower,  and  thus  remained  to  defend  him¬ 
self  alone  :  the  tower  was  at  last  pulled  down, 
and  by  the  greatest  chance  he  fell  among 
the  ruins  unwounded,  and  remained  closely 
concealed  under  a  bell ;  the  Carlists  sought 
for  him  in  vain  and  retired.  The  brave 
Alcade  seized  his  arms,  rushed  from  the 
ruins  of  the  church,  and  with  a  stentorian 
voice  cried  aloud,  “  The  Alcade  Mayor  of 
Alboca£er  is  still  alive — Liberty  for  ever!” 
He  discharged  his  piece  upon  his  enemies, 
and  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape,  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  his  sudden 
reappearance  had  caused. — British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Review,  No.  5. 

Age  of  a  Cat. — There  is  at  present,  in 
Greenwich  College,  a  cat  that  is  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  H.  S. 

A  few  years  since,  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Jemptland,  iu  Sweden,  contain¬ 
ing  a  population  of  about  40,000  individuals, 
reported  to  the  king,  that,  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  there  had  not  been  a  single 
person  for  trial  within  his  jurisdiction. 

W.  G.  C. 

It  was  always  my  idea,  (says  Robertson, 
iu  a  letter  to  Gibbon,)  that  an  historian 
should  feel  himself  a  witness  giving  evidence 
upon  oath. 

Time. — I  saw,  (says  an  American  writer,) 
a  temple  raised  by  the  hands  of  man,  stand¬ 
ing  with  its  high  pinnacle  on  the  distant 
plain.  Revelry  was  in  its  halls  ;  the  gay, 
the  happy,  the  young,  and  beautiful  were 
there :  I  returned,  and  the  temple  was  no 
more.  Its  high  walls  lay  in  scattered  ruins ; 
moss  and  wild  grass  grew  rankly  there,  and, 
at  the  midnight  hour,  the  loud  cry  of  the  owl 
added  to  the  deep  solitude.  The  young  and 
gay  who  had  revelled  there,  had  passed 
away.  I  saw  a  child  rejoicing  in  his  youth. 
He  was  the  idol  of  his  mother,  and  the  pride 
of  his  father.  I  returned,  and  that  child 
had  become  old  ;  trembling  with  the  weight 
of  years,  he  stood  the  last  of  his  generation, 
a  stranger  amidst  the  desolation  around  hint. 


I  saw  an  oak  standing  in  all  its  pride  upon 
the  mountain;  the  birds  were  carolling  in  its 
boughs:  I  returned,  and  the  oak  was  leafless 
and  sapless  ;  the  winds  were  playing  through 
its  branches : — “  Who,”  said  I  to  my  guar¬ 
dian  angel,  “  is  the  destroyer  of  these  things  ?” 
— u  It  is  Time,”  answered  the  angel.  “  When 
the  morning  stars  sang  together  with  joy 
over  the  new-made  world,  he  commenced  his 
course ;  and  when  he  shall  have  destroyed 
all  that  is  beautiful  of  the  earth;  when  the 
sun  shall  be  plucked  from  its  sphere,  and  the 
moon  veiled  in  blood  ;  when  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  shall  be  rolled  away  as  a  scroll, 
then  shall  an  angel  from  the  throne  of  God 
come  forth;  and  with  one  foot  on  the  sea, 
and  one  on  the  land,  lift  up  his  hand  towards 
heaven,  and  swear  by  Heaven’s  Eternal, 
that  Time  is,  Time  was,  but  Time  shall  be 
no  longer.”  W.  G.  C. 

Jardin  des  Plantes. — Immense  works  have 
been,  and  are  still  being,  executed  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  at  Paris.  When 
they  are  completed,  they  will  have  cost 
114,0004  They  consist,  principally,  in  the 
erection  of  a  range  of  new  hot-houses,  in  the 
construction  of  a  gallery  for  mineralogy  and 
geology,  in  a  building  for  the  monkeys,  and  in 
a  reservoir  and  pipes  for  the  distribution 
through  the  garden  of  the  waters  of  the  Canal 
de  l’Ourcq ;  also  of  some  new  buildings 
which  are  required  by  the  professors. — Archi¬ 
tectural  Magazine. 

M.  Dupin  has  frequently  been  compared 
to  Lord  Brougham,  and,  as  political  charac¬ 
ters,  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  as  much  like 
one  another  as  the  differences  of  their  re¬ 
spective  countries  will  permit.  M.  Dupin 
has  not  such  extensive  acquirements,  or  such 
vast,  intellectual  power  as  the  ex-chancellor, 
but  he  has  the  same  penetration,  the  same 
keen  and  stirring  eloquence.  He  fairly  re¬ 
presents  the  vulgar,  good  sense,  the  capri¬ 
cious  independence,  and  the  coarse  irony  of 
the  bourgeoisie  in  France.  —  British  and 
Foreign  Review ,  No.  5. 
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THE  VAUXHALL  BALLOON. 

Aeronautics,  or  Ballooning,  has  of  late  years 
attracted  a  very  considerable  portion  of  pub¬ 
lic  curiosity.  The  early  experiments  in  the 
science  were  fraught  with  uncertainty  and 
danger,  as  every  outline  of  its  history  nar¬ 
rates  ;*  from  Roger  Bacon’s  “  machine  for 
flying,”  to  poor  Garnerin’s  perilous  voyage  of 
300  miles.  The  first  balloons,  as  the  reader 
may  recollect,  were  inflated  with  heated  or 
rarefied  air.  Next,  hydrogen,  the  lightest 
gas  known,  was  substituted  for  the  heated 
air,  the  result  of  which  application  proved  a 
greater  impetus  than  the  science  had  hitherto 
received.  Indeed,  the  first  ascent  in  a  bal¬ 
loon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  made  in  1783, 
must  still  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
practical  improvement  in  aeronautics. 

Nevertheless,  with  this  grand  advance,  the 
balloon  has  unfortunately  proved  but  an  abor¬ 
tive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  science.f  Its 
construction,  at  all  times  expensive,  was  from 
the  above  period  till  within  these  fifteen  years, 
too  costly  to  reward  aeronauts,  especially  as 
their  labours  led  to  no  result  beyond  that  of 
an  exhibition  of  skill  to  gratify  curiosity. 
Hydrogen  gas,  though  a  successful  substitute, 
was  somewhat  too  costly  for  mere  amusement. 
Besides,  there  was  some  uncertainty  in  its 
production  in  sufficient  volume  to  inflate 
large  balloons. J  This  uncertainty  often  led 
to  the  disappointment  of  crowds  assembled 
to  witness  balloon  ascents,  and  altogether 
threw  discredit  upon  persons  who  professed 
to  be  competent  to  insure  success.  Hence 
the  doubt  and  incredulity  with  which,  more 
or  less,  the  balloon  announcements  were 
received  just  previous  to  the  year  1821. 

*  See  Mirror,  vol.  ii.,  p.  259,  for  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Balloons  and  Parachutes. 

-)•  M.  M.  Biot  and  Gav-Lassac  embarked  from 
Paris  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1804,  upon  an  aerial 
excursion  devoted  entirely  to  scientific  inquiry.  At 
the  height  of  13,000  feet,  no  peculiarity  appeared  to 
attach  to  electric  or  magnetic  phenomena.  On  the 
5th  of  the  following  September,  Gay-Lassac  under¬ 
took  a  second  voyage  alone,  and  attained  the  enor¬ 
mous  height  of  23,040  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  he 
experienced  excessive  cold ;  his  breathing  was  op¬ 
pressed,  and  the  pulse  quickened  ;  he,  however,  did 
not  suffer  the  peril  of  his  situation,  or  the  peculiarity 
of  his  sensations  to  distract  his  attention,  and  made 
several  magnetic,  electric,  and  hygrometric  obser¬ 
vations,  without  either  novel  or  interesting  results. 
Having  alighted  in  safety  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rouen,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  the  presence  of 
M.  Thenard  analyzed  the  air  brought  from  the  upper 
regions,  which  proved  analogous  in  composition  to 
that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. — History  of  Che¬ 
mistry,  in  Brande’s  Manual,  pp.  cxxii.,  cxxiii, 

%  Hydrogen  was  first  duly  examined  in  a  pure 
state  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  1?66.  It  can  be  procured 
only  from  water,  of  which  it  forms  an  essential  Consti¬ 
tuent;  and  upon  a  small  scale  as  follows  :  into  a 
phial,  furnished  with  a  bent  tube  filled  to  its  cork, 
put  some  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  wire,  and  pour  on 
them  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk 
of  water.  An  effervescence  will  ensue,  occasioned  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  water,  and  disengagement 
of  hydrogen,  which  may  be  collected  in  the  pneu¬ 
matic  apparatus. 


About  this  period,  Mr.  Green,  (the  architect 
of  the  Balloon  we  are  about  to  describe,)  had 
first  turned  his  attention  to  Aeronautics.  In 
his  early  experiments,  “  seeing  the  great 
expense,  difficulty,  and  inconvenience  of  using 
pure  hydrogen  gas,  he  conceived  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  substituting  carburettedj  hydrogen 
or  coal  gas,  such  as  is  used  for  illumination 
and  proved  the  truth  of  his  theory  by  ascend¬ 
ing  with  his  balloon  inflated  with  coal  gas, 
from  St.  James’s  Park,  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation  of  the  late  King  George  IV. ;  and 
Mr.  Green  has  since  shown  the  efficacy  of  his 
improvement  in  220  ascents  from  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  the  various  provinces  :  he  is  now, 
therefore,  an  air-beaten  sailor ;  and  has  en¬ 
countered  many  an  ill  wind  in  gathering 
experience  and  success  to  qualify  him  for 
more  extensive  labours. 

From  the  year  1821,  therefore,  u  the  use 
of  pure  hydrogen  has  been  almost,  if  not 
entirely  discontinued,  the  expense  of  gene¬ 
rating  it  being  six  times  greater  than  that  of 
coal  gas.  But,  the  specific  gravity  of  coal 
gas  being  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
hydrogen,  it  gives  a  balloon  a  much  smaller 
ascending  power;  and  the  quality  of  coal 
used,  and  the  method  employed  by  different 
gas  companies,  in  its  manufacture  are  so 
various,  (the  specific  gravity  having  been 
found  to  vary  from  340  to  790,)  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  what  would  be 
the  power  of  a  balloon  inflaied  with  it.”  The 
balloons  in  which  Mr.  Green  had  hitherto 
ascended,  were  of  such  small  dimensions  as 
not  to  allow  scientific  men  to  take  with  them 
sufficient  apparatus  for  making  experiments, 
which  circumstance  Mr.  Green  considers  to  • 
have  caused  balloons,  generally,  to  be  regarded 
as  mere  objects  of  public  exhibition.  In  some 
measure,  therefore,  to  establish  the  utility  of 
aeronautics,  Mr.  Green  proposed  to  construct 
a  balloon  three  times  as  large  as  any  one  in 
which  he  had  ascended  ;  in  which  project  he 
was  joined  by  the  proprietors  of  Vauxhall 
Gardeus. 

Our  anxiety  to  introduce  this  new  balloon 
early  to  the  reader  led  us  to  apply  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  inspect  the  machine  in  the  progress 
of  construction.  The  application  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  courteous  invitation  to  the  Gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  thither,  about  a  week  since,  we 
proceeded  on  the  interesting  inquiry.  The 
morning  was  wet  and  plashy,  with  clouds 
and  sunshine  to  feed  reflection  ;  for,  of  a  truth, 
in  Vauxhall  Gardens,  in  such  weather,  one 
may  suck  “  melancholy  from  a  song.”  The 
little  terrestrial  paradise  of  pleasure  was  in¬ 
deed  stripped  of  its  brilliant  enchantment ; 
its  pleasing  illusions  had  fled  before  dull 
daylight.  A  few  lamps  which  appeared  to 
have  flickered  out  early  on  the  previous  night 
deepened  the  effect  of  its  deserted  walks  ;  and 
as  we  paced  them  in  fond  recollection  of  the 
olden  glories  of  the  place,  we  almost  fancied 
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the  spirits  of  Hogarth  and  Hayman  hovering 
around  the  saloons  which  their  genius  had 
peopled  with  scenes  of  motley  life.  In  vain, 
however,  we  looked  for  any  remains  of  their 
paintings  within  the  supper-boxes :  the  damp 
of  the  atmosphere  had  so  effaced  many  of 
them,  that,  a  few  years  since  the  whole  were 
removed,  happily  in  time  to  preserve  a  few  in 
good  condition.  The  fresco  decorations  of 
the  buildings  appeared  gay  but  garish,  espe¬ 
cially  when  lit  up  by  the  sun  through  an 
occasional  rain-cloud ;  and  the  unpeopled 
orchestra,  in  the  monotony  of  silence,  fostered 
our  musings  in  the  recollection  of  the  sweet 
sounds  that  were  wont  to  gush  forth  from 
beneath  its  canopy.  As  contrast  excites 
mirth,  so  it  aids  melancholy :  instead  of  me¬ 
lody  and  smiles,  we  heard  and  saw  around 
this  little  temple  a  few  flittering  leaves  brought 
to  the  ground  by  a  gusty  September  wind  ! 
Rotunda,  saloon,  pavilion,  theatre,  and  ban¬ 
quet  room — the  wide  promenade,  the  minia¬ 
ture  wood,  and  the  retired  walk — all  were 
silent,  echoing  but  to  our  footfall  and  the 
noisy  wind,  or  to  our  inquiry  “  Where  are  the 
friends  of  our  youth?” — “  Where  are  they?” 

But  we  were  soon  relieved  from  these  re¬ 
flections  by  the  novel  object  of  our  visit;  for, 
crossing  the  Rotunda,  and  a  kind  of  portico, 
(in  which,  by  the  way,  are  a  few  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  paintings  in  excellent  preservation,*) 
we  reached  the  building  wherein  was  the 
Balloon  ;  and  which  was  originally  the  sa¬ 
loon  wherein  the  Pandean  band  were  wont  to 
discourse  on  their  mellifluous  pipes.  Mytho¬ 
logy  and  the  Balloon  were  no  bad  associates. 
Here,  half-prostrate  on  the  flooring,  lay  the 
huge  leviathan  of  silk,  the  bag  nearly  half 
inflated  with  the  atmosphere,  the  valve  aper¬ 
ture  at  the  top,  and  the  opening  at  the  neck 
being  closed  with  wooden  lids.  Here  too, 
we  met  Mr.  Green,  in  excellent  spirits  on 
having  nearly  completed  his  balloon,  after 
“  many  months  of  anxiety  and  labour,”  and 
in  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  success  of  his 
first  ascent. 

The  Balloon  is  150  feet  in  circumference  ; 
and  the  extreme  height  of  the  whole,  when 
inflated,  and  with  the  car  attached,  Mr. 
Green  stated,  would  be  SO  feet.f  It  is 

*  Among  these  are  whole-length  portraits  of 
George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte,  presented  to 
Old  Tyers,  we  were  informed  by  the  Sovereign,  who, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Gardens,  inquired  of  Jonathan,  in 
his  usual,  frank  m inner,  what  he  could  do  for  him: 
Tyers  loyally  replied,  a  portrait  of  His  Majesty 
would  be  most  acceptable,  and  the  King,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  presented  tiie  above  pictures.  We  omitted 
to  notice  them  in  onr  description  of  Vauxhall  Gar¬ 
dens,  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  137. 

+  We  believe  this  to  he  the  largest  balloon  ever 
constructed  for  inflation  with  pure  hydrogen,  or  with 
coal  gas.  Some  of  the  balloons  for  heated  air  were, 
however,  of  much  larger  dimensions.  Thus,  in  1784, 
a  balloon  of  prodigious  size  was  constructed  at 
Lyons,  being  nearly  130  feet  high,  above  103  feet  in 
diameter,  and  containing  540,000  cubic  feet  of  rare¬ 
fied  air.  It  required  more  than  fifty  men  to  retain  it 
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formed  of  2,000  yards  of  silk,  imported  raw 
from  Italy,  in  part,  dyed  crimson  by  Messrs. 
Jaques,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Soper, 
of  Spitalfields.  The  silk  is  cut  in  forty-four 
gores,  alternately  crimson  and  white ;  their 
length  is  90  feet ;  they  are  joined  by  each 
overlaying  the  other,  and  being  doubly  stitch¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  seams  are  overlaid  by  a  cement 
of  such  a  tenacious  nature,  that,  when  once 
dry,  the  joint  becomes  the  strongest  part; 
this  cement  or  varnish  filling  up  the  minute 
space  left  by  the  many  thousand  stitches, 
which  might  otherwise  allow  some  escape  of 
gas.  The  whole  of  the  silk  is  also  coated 
with  a  kind  of  varnish,  formed  of  caoutchouc 
dissolved  in  turpentine,  and  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  boiled  oil,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  appertains  to  Mr.  Green’s 
arcana  of  balloon  -  making.  The  wooden 
covering  being  removed  from  the  neck  of  the 
bag,  we  were  invited  within  the  vast  machine, 
on  condition  of  taking  off  our  hoots,  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  the  silk ;  but  were  content  to 
stoop  and  take  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
vast  hemispheroid.  The  effect  was,  indeed, 
striking ;  the  light  from  the  openings  in  the 
building  streaming  through  the  alternate 
gores  of  crimson  and  yellow,  half  the  number 
having  assumed  that  colour  from  the  varnish. 
The  appearance  of  so  vast  a  roof,  unsup¬ 
ported  save  by  air,  and  ever  and  anon  rising 
and  falling  in  graceful  undulations,  reminded 
us  of  the  strict  analogy  of  the  atmosphere  to 
a  fluid.  As  festive  associations  are  insepa¬ 
rable  from  Vauxhall,  we  thought  a  table 
might  he  spread  for  a  “  goodly  companie  ” 
beneath  this  fairy-like  vault,  redolent,  as  it 
was,  of  boiled  oil. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  hag  was 
scarcely  half  filled :  the  weight  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  sufficient  to  inflate  it,  would  be 
about  5,546  lbs. ;  while  the  silk  so  inflated 
would  sustain  an  atmospheric  pressure  of 
20,433,600  lbs.;  or  9,122  tons.  To  inflate 
the  hag  with  pure  hydrogen  gas,  would  re¬ 
quire  about  364  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  about  250/. ; 
the  machine  would  then  have  au  ascending 
power  of  4,982  lbs. ;  and  allowing  7001bs. 
for  the  weight  of  silk  and  apparatus,  and 
362  lbs.  for  ballast,  it  would  ascend  with  28 
persons  of  the  average  weight  of  140  lbs. 
each.  Now,  the  cost  of  the  70,000  feet  of 
coal  gas  is  but  70/. ;  this,  indeed,  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  charge,  being  at  the  rate  of  20s.  for 
every  1,000  feet,  although  the  gas  for  light¬ 
ing  streets  or  shops  is  charged  at  9s.  for  eveiy 
1,000  feet.  Unless  the  balloon  gas  be  of 
purer  quality  than  the  latter  kind,  the  Com¬ 
pany  supplying  it  cannot  he  commended  for 
their  liberality  towards  experimental  science. 

Having  inspected  the  silken  hag,  we  were 
shown  the  valve,  of  leather  upon  wooden 
framework,  and  thickly  coated  with  the  var- 

when  inflated,  and  was  filled  in  only  seventeen  mi¬ 
nutes.  '  ... , 
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nish.  Beside  lay  the  net  for  enveloping  the 
silk — an  excellent  specimen,  by  the  way,  of 
hempen  manufacture. 

We  now  crossed  the  Grove,  and  ascended 
to  one  of  the  octagonal  supper-rooms,  wherein 
was  the  car  for  the  Balloon.  It  is  of  oblong 
form,  with  elliptical  ends,  somewhat  deep, 
and  having  a  seat  around  it,  the  whole  being 
of  strong  basket-work  ;  and  to  insure  safety, 
the  cords  by  which  the  car  is  attached  to  the 
silk  bag,  are  plaited  with  the  wicker.  At 
each  end  of  the  car,  is  the  head  of  a  colossal 
eagle,  richly  gilt.  The  draperies  for  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  car  were  in  readiness  ;  they  are  of 
purple  and  crimson  velvet,  richly  embroider¬ 
ed.  The  apartment  had  much  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  property-room  of  a  theatre, 
being  crowded  with  the  scenic  accessories 
employed  in  the  Gardens.  And  here,  though 
the  rain  fell  fast,  the  associations  of  the  place 
were  so  riveting,  notwithstanding  the  gloom 
out  of  doors,  that,  as  Sterne  did  at  Paris, 
“  we  walked  gravely  up  to  the  window,  and, 
looking  through  the  glass,  saw  all  the 
world  in  yellow,  blue,  and  green,  running  at 
the  ring  of  pleasure.” 

The  ascent  of  this  stupendous  Balloon 
took  place  at  the  Gardens,  on  Friday,  the 
9th  inst.  The  day,  “  big  with  the  fate,”  was 
auspicious  in  the  morning ;  but,  at  two 
o’clock,  the  weather  changed,  and  from  that 
time  until  half-past  four,  it  rained  incessantly. 
The  Balloon  having  been  removed  to  a  piece 
of  ground  adjoining  the  firework  walk,  the 
inflation  commenced  at  ten  minutes  past 
eleven,  and  in  the  space  of  twelve  minutes 
the  Balloon  possessed  sufficient  power  to  sup¬ 
port  itself.  Thirty-six  policemen  were  then 
placed  around  it,  each  taking  charge  of  one 
of  the  cords  connected  with  the  network.  In 
about  an  hour,  an  iron  half-hundred  weight 
was  also  attached  to  each  cord,  and,  shortly 
after,  five  more  in  different  parts,  making  in 
all  forty-one  weights  of  56  ibs.  each.  These 
were  soon  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  policemen  were  compelled  to  pass  their 
staves  through  several  of  the  meshes  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cords  cutting  their  hands.  This 
Combined  resistance  was,  however,  found  in¬ 
sufficient  ;  and  twenty  other  persons  were 
called  to  assist  the  policemen.  By  this  time, 
Mr.  Green  calculates  that  the  netting  and  silk 
must  have  absorbed  300  lbs.  weight  of  water, 
besides  the  quantity  retained  on  the  top  of 
the  Balloon,  by  the  pressure  of  the  net  on  the 
silk,  each  mesh  forming  a  small  reservoir. 
The  inflation  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Hut¬ 
chinson,  engineer  to  the  London  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  and  was  completed,  under  all  unfa¬ 
vourable  circumstances,  in  four  hours  and 
five  minutes.  The  labour  of  attaching  the 
car  to  the  net  was  now  commenced,  and  from 
the  shrinkage  of  the  ropes  by  the  wet,  and 
the  adjustment  requisite  at  the  first  ascent, 


occupied  some  time.  Twenty-four  bags  of 
ballast,  weighing  together  400  lbs.  were  then 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  the 
grapple,  or  anchor  was  laid  in  :  this  is  of 
wrought  iron,  and  was  attached  to  an  elastic, 
caoutchouc  cord,  from  the  factory  of  Mr. 
Sievier,  which  will,  in  a  great  measure,  pre¬ 
vent  any  sudden  jerk  in  stopping  the  Balloon 
in  rough  weather,  whereby  many  accidents 
have  occurred.  The  Balloon  being  now  ready, 
the  party  took  their  seats  in  the  car :  there 
were  nine  persons  :  Mr.  Green  ;  Mrs.  Green ; 
Miss  Mary  Anne  Green,  niece  of  Mr.  Green  ; 
Mr.  James  Green,  his  brother;  Captain 
Currie  ;  Mr.  Hildyard  ;  Mr.  Holland  ;  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Gye,  and  Mr.  William  Hughes, 
sons  of  the  proprietors  of  Vauxhall  Gardens. 

The  appearance  of  the  Balloon  was  truly 
magnificent ;  and  though  ponderous,  nothing 
could  exceed  its  graceful  beauty ;  as  shown 
in  the  previous  Engraving,  from  a  clever 
lithograph,  by  Mr.  Cocks,  the  artist  to  the 
Gardens.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked 
that  the  network  has  been  added. 

Mr.  Green  had  calculated  the  ascending 
power  of  the  Balloon  from  the  average  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas  made  by  the  different  com¬ 
panies,  and  found  it  to  be  considerably  more 
than  he  announced  to  the  public  :  for,  it  was 
found,  that,  instead  of  carrying  up  from  eight 
to  ten  persons,  the  number  stated,  there  was 
buoyancy  enough  to  take  up  twenty  persons. 
Mr.  Green  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  allow 
about  1 5,000  feet  of  gas,  (more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  power,)  to  escape,  before  he 
could  release  the  Balloon  from  its  moorinirs ; 
the  ascending  power  being  much  too  great, 
and  there  not  being  room  in  the  car  for  more 
voyagers.  To  this  circumstance  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  apparent  smallness  of  the  Balloon 
to  the  distant  spectators,  and  the  absence  of 
that  regularity  of  form  which  is  at  all  times 
to  be  remarked  in  an  inflated  body.  All 
being  now  ready,  the  signal-gun  was  fired, 
the  ropes  were  cut,  and  the  Balloon  shot 
rapidly  into  the  nether  regions.  Mr.  Green’s 
narrative  of  the  voyage  is  subjoined  : — 

“  We  proceeded  at  first  to  the  east,  but  soon  took 
a  south-easterly  direction,  leaving  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich  to  the  left.  The  gardens  and  every 
avenue  leading  to  them  appeared  to  be  oue  solid  mass 
of  human  beings  ;  in  fact,  there  was  not  an  elevated 
spot  within  two  miles  of  the  metropolis  which  was  not 
crowded  with  spectators.  We  had  ascended  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  brilliant  sunshine,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  dense  and  clouded  atmosphere  we  had  just 
left,  i  he  gas  now  expanded  rapidly,  and  the  silk, 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  was  completely  dis¬ 
tended.  We,  of  course,  ascended  with  great  velocity, 
aud  in  less  than  five  minutes,  the  fall  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  indicated  a  height  of  two  miles  and 
a  quarter ;  this  was  our  greatest  elevation,  and  it 
being  nearly  dark,  I  thought  it  unadvisable  to  ascend 
higher ;  therefore,  suffering  a  small  portion  of  gas  to 
escape  from  the  valve,  we  commenced  our  descent. 
We  were  now  nearly  opposite  Gravesend,  and  had 
crossed  the  Thames  several  times.  The  grappliug 
iron  or  anchor  first  touched  the  ground  near  the 
village  of  Ciilfe,  in  Kent,  and,  alter  slightly  catching 
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several  times,  took  a  firm  hold.  A  slight  breeze 
springing  up  at  this  moment,  the  jerk  caused  the 
hoop  to  which  the  grapple  cord  was  attached  to  give 
way,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  open  the  valve 
very  wide.  This  done,  the  car  soon  touched  the 
ground.  We  then  drifted  about  a  hundred  yards, 
and  the  valve  being  kept  open,  the  stupendous  ma¬ 
chine,  which  so  lately  exhibited  its  giant  power,  lay 
motionless  on  the  ground. 

“  All  my  companions  expressed  the  greatest  de¬ 
light  during  the  voyage,  and  enjoyed  themselves 
much  ;  indeed,  so  loud  was  their  mirth  several  times 
that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  making  my  directions 
audible ;  for  I  assigned  a  duty  to  each,  such  as 
watching  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro¬ 
meter  and  thermometer,  throwing  out  ballast,  &c. 
Being  forced  to  take  such  a  large  quantity  of  ballast, 
we  found  the  car  too  small ;  but  a  new  one,  much 
larger,  will  be  constructed  for  the  next  ascent.  We 
slept  at  the  village  of  Cliffe,  proceeding  to  Grave¬ 
send  yesterday,  (Saturday,')  morning,  and  arrived  in 
town  at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  C.  Green.” 

Among  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  the  vast  increase  in  the  dimensions  of 
this  Balloon,  Mr.  Green  states  the  following: 
a  much  greater  elevation  will  be  attained  than 
has  hitherto  been,  and  the  long  agitated  ques¬ 
tion  decided  as  to  whether  there  are  at  a  great 
altitude,  currents  of  air  in  one  direction  for 
several  months  together.  This,  Mr.  Green, 
from  many  observations  he  has  made,  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  case  at  an  altitude  where  the 
atmosphere  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  sun’s  rays  from  the  earth,  or  dense 
masses  of  clouds.  Should  this  theory  be  cor¬ 
rect,  a  grand  step  in  the  progress  of  Aeronau¬ 
tics  will  be  made.  Before  the  next  ascent  of 
this  Balloon,  a  larger  car  will,  doubtless,  be 
provided  ;  and  Mr.  Green  proposes  to  con¬ 
struct,  for  scientific  purposes,  a  small  cham¬ 
ber,  to  be  attached  in  place  of  the  car,  in 
which  from  three  to  six  persons  can  ascend, 
with  ample  space  and  convenience  for  expe¬ 
rimental  apparatus. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  records  of 
Aeronautics  present  few  instances  of  such 
success  as  has  rewarded  Mr.  Green  and  the 
proprietors  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  vast  Balloon.  The  enter- 
prize  has,  in  every  particular,  been  so  well 
managed,  that  too  much  credit  can  scarcely 
be  given  to  the  skill,  experience,  and  libe¬ 
rality  of  the  respective  parties.  More  than 
was  promised  has  been  performed  to  the 
public ;  so  that  their  patronage  has,  in  every 
instance,  been  well  bestowed  upon  this  costly 
experiment.  The  expense  of  constructing  the 
Balloon  is  calculated  at  2,100/.;  the  expense 
of  the  silk,  which  is  of  excellent  quality, 
was  700/. 

Appended  to  the  Observer  newspaper  re¬ 
port  of  the  ascent,  we  find  the  following 
statement : — “  A  calculation,  which,  we  have 
been  informed,  was  made  by  several  scientific 
gentlemen  after  the  ascent,  has  shown  this 
result — that  if  the  Balloon  be  fully  inflated 
with  pure  hydrogen  gas,  and  not  by  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  as  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cases,  it  will  enable  an  elevation  of 
fifteen  miles  in  altitude.  Assuming  this  to 


be  the  fact,  and  the  system  of  calculation 
in  these  matters  has  been  reduced  as  nearly 
to  a  positive  certainty  as  possible,  tbe  party 
going  up  would  attain  a  height  of  somewhat 
about  ten  miles  more  than  that  of  any  moun¬ 
tain  which  has  yet  been  discovered — -even  of 
those  in  Peru,  which  are  about  five  miles 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.” 

As  the  London  Meteorological  Society  is 
about  to  be  revived,  may  not  some  further  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  the  uses  of  Balloons  be  a 
fit  subject  for  their  consideration ;  so  that 
Aeronautics  may  hereafter  take  rank  above  a 
scientific  amusement. 


Cfje  llaturaltdt. 

ON  THE  LONGEVITY  OF  ANIMALS. 

(Continued  from  page  135.) 

Tiie  raven,  ( C'orvus  corax,')  if  we  might 
credit  Hesiod,  lives  one  hundred  and  eight 
times  as  long  as  man,  which  implies,  allow¬ 
ing,  as  is  usual,  seventy  years  to  be  the 
common  extent  of  human  life,  that  it  lives 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  years. 
In  the  Athenian  Sport,  (1707,)  p.  412,  it  is 
said,  “  the  raven  is  so  continent,  that  it  is  ob¬ 
served  to  live  six  hundred  years  without  a 
male,  if  her  own  happen  to  be  killed.”  Ren¬ 
nie  thinks  it  lives  but  one  hundred  and  eight 
years.  Bacon  says  it  sometimes  lives  one 
hundred  years. — {Hist.  Life,  p.  10.)  Buffon 
says  that  ravens,  which  birds,  he  observes, 
have,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  been  regarded  as  birds  of  great  longe¬ 
vity,  have,  in  several  parts  of  France,  been 
known  to  reach  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 
— ( Histoire  Nuturelle  des  Oiseaux ,  iii.,  .32  ) 
The  crow,  ( Corvus  corona: ,)  Hesiod  would 
have  us  believe,  lives  nine  times  as  long  as 
man,  or  six  hundred  and  thirty  years.  “  It 
seems  well  ascertained,”  says  Montbeillard, 
“that  this  bird  sometimes  lives  a  century  or 
more.  In  many  cities  of  France,  they  have 
been  known  to  attain  to  that  distant  period  ; 
and  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  they 
have  been  reckoned  as  birds  extremely  long- 
lived.”  In  the  Magazine  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  (ix.  315,)  is  mentioned  a  carrion-crow 
which  was  known  to  be  upwards  of  sixteen 
years  old.  In  reference  to  its  longevity, 
Shakspeare,  in  his  Passionate  Pilgrim,  (xx.,) 
calls  it  “  the  treble-dated  crow.” 

“The  parrot,”  says  Bacon,  “hath  been 
certainly  known  to  have  lived  threescore 
years  in  England,  how  old  soever  he  was 
before  he  was  brought  over.” — (Hist,  of 
Life,  p.  10.)  It  is  probable  that  Bacon,  like 
most  of  the  writers  of  his  day,  who  have 
spoken  of  the  parrot,  means  the  rose-ringed 
parroquet,  ( Paloeornis  torquatus  )  Mr.  W.  II. 
White  states,  that  on  May  8,  1836,  a  parrot 
died,  which  had  lived  in  one  family,  eighty- 
two  years,  and  which  he  estimates  to  have 
been,  in  truth,  eighty-five  years  old.  He 
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adds,  that  he  is  informed,  that  another  parrot 
has  been  living  in  a  family  in  London  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years;  but  it  is  very 
feeble,  showing  every  characteristic  of  old 
age. — ( Magazine  of  Natural  History,  ix., 
377.) — Bechstein  says,  “  there  are  some  par¬ 
rots  which  have  lived  more  than  a  century.' ” 
— ( Cage  Birds ,  introduction,  p.  25.)  The 
celebrated  parrot  of  Colonel  O'Kelly,  is  stated, 
in  the  Tablet  of  Memory ,  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty. 

Ash- coloured  parrots,  ( Psittacus  erithu- 
cus,)  when  treated  with  care,  have  lived  for 
sixty  years. — ( Cage  Birds,  95.) 

“  The  peacock  lives  twenty  years,  and  he 
comes  not  forth  with  his  Argus  eyes  before 
he  be  three  years  old.” — {Hist,  of  Life,  p.  10.) 

Common  fowls,  “  as  they  are  kept  only  for 
profit,  and  in  a  few  years  become  unfit  for 
generation,  there  are  few  that  from  mere  mo¬ 
tives  of  curiosity  will  make  the  curious  expe¬ 
riment  of  maintaining  a  proper  number  till 
they  die.  Aldrovandus  hints  their  age  to  be 
ten  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be 
its  extent. — ( Goldsmith's  Natural  History, 
p.  67.)  Captain  Brown  furnishes  instances 
of  hens  attaining  the  ages  of  thirteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  years,  at  which  time  they  began  to  as¬ 
sume  the  male  plumage  so  exactly  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  many  beholders. 

“  Pheasants  and  partridges  may  live  to 
sixteen  years. — {Hist,  of  Life,  p.  10.) 

“  Ringdoves  are  long  livers,  insomuch 
that  they  attain  sometimes  to  fifty  years.” — 
{Ibid.,  p.  10.) 

Stock-doves,  {Columba  cenas.)  “  will  not 
live  above  five  or  six  years.” — {Cage  Birds, 
396.)  Smellie  mentions  pigeons  which  lived 
to  the  ages  of  twenty  and  of  twenty-two 
years. 

The  collared  turtle-dove,  {C.  risoria,')  will 
live  seven  years. — {Cage  Birds,  402.) 

A  heron  was  once  taken  in  Scotland, 
which  had  a  silver  plate  attached  to  its  leg, 
bearing  an  inscribed  record,  certifying  that 
it  had  been  struck  thirty-five  years  previously 
by  hawks  belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Co¬ 
logne.  Keysler  says  that  the  age  of  this 
species  may  exceed  sixty  years. 

A  Numidian,  or  demoiselle,  crane,  {Ardca 
virgo,')  lived  in  the  menagerie  at  Versailles 
for  twenty-four  years. 

A  water-hen,  {Rallus  porzana ,)  lived  five 
years  in  the  house  of  M.  De  Schauroth. — - 
{Cage  Birds,  421.) 

A  sea-gull,  ( Larus, )  which  for  fourteen 
years  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  George 
Hotel,  at  Castleton,  Isle  of  Man,  to  receive 
the  alimentary  donations  and  friendly  ca¬ 
resses  of  the  landlord,  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Murray.  —  {Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
vi.,  146.) 

The  Skua-gull  will  live  twelve  years. — 
{Selby's  Illustrations  of  British  Ornitho¬ 
logy,  vol.  ii..  p.  516,  note.) 


Swans  are  said  by  Goldsmith  to  have  lived 
three  hundred  years.  Bacon  says  they  ex¬ 
ceed  “  not  unfrequently  an  hundred  years.” — 
{Hist,  of  Life,  p.  10.)  In  the  Morning 
Chronicle ,  September  25,  1833,  is  a  record 
of  the  death  of  a  celebrated  swan,  known  for 
many  years  as  “  the  old  swan  of  Dun,”  at  the 
age  of  two  hundred  years.  Mr.  Molleson, 
who  has  preserved  the  bird  in  his  museum, 
thinks  it  would  have  attained  a  greater  age 
had  it  not  been  for  an  obstruction  at  the  top 
of  the  windpipe.  “  It  is  asserted  that,  in 
Alkmar,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Holland, 
there  died,  in  the  year  1672,  a  swan  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  municipality,  which  bore  on  its 
collar  the  date  of  1573,  and  must,  conse¬ 
quently,  have  been  a  century  old  ;  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  have 
been  related  by  authors.” — {Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  Illustrated,  ii.,  I/O.) 

The  pelican,  from  a  very  early  period,  has 
been  regarded  as  a  long-lived  bird.  It  is 
related  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  a 
very  large,  tame  pelican,  which  accompanied 
him  and  his  army  on  their  marches,  and 
lived  more  than  eighty  years.  Aldrovandus 
mentions  one  that  lived  at  Mechlin,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  fifty  years  old ;  and  Turner, 
in  his  Historian  Avium,  mentions  another 
of  that  age.  Faber  speaks  of  one  kept  by 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  above  forty  years. 

“  The  goose  may  pass  amongst  the  long 
livers,  though  his  food  be  commonly  grass 
and  such  like  kind  of  nourishment ;  especially 
the  wild  goose,  whereupon  this  proverb  grew 
amongst  the  Germans  :  magis  senex  quam 
anser  nivalis,—  older  than  a  wild  goose.” — 
{Hist,  of  Life ,  p.  10.)  “We  have  been 
assured  by  a  friend  of  ours^j  says  Wdlough- 
by,  “  that  his  father  kept  a  goose,  known  to 
be  fourscore  years  of  age,  and,  as  yet,  sound 
and  lusty,  and  like  enough  to  have  lived 
manyj  ears  longer,  had  he  not  been  forced 
to  kill  her  for  mischievousness,  worrying  and 
destroying  the  young  geese  and  goslings.” 
The  same  author  elsewhere  states,  that  cre¬ 
dible  persons  have  told  him,  “  that  a  goose 
will  live  a  hundred  years  and  more.” 

The  duck’s  age  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  observed.  It  is  related,  however,  that 
in  digging  the  foundation  for  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford,  a  live  mallard,  of  a  large 
size,  was  discovered,  confined  in  a  subterra¬ 
nean  gutter,  or  drain ;  and  the  Rev.  John 
Pointer,  in  his  Oxoniensis  Academica  ;  or, 
Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  (1749,)  hints  that  this  bird 
must  have  been  of  a  considerable  age. 

Reptiles. — Little  is  known  of  the  longe¬ 
vity  of  reptiles,  because  most  persons  enter¬ 
tain  a  singular,  uncharitable,  and  unphilo- 
sophic  dislike  to  all  crawling  creatures,  and 
erroneously  suppose  every  species  of  this 
class  to  be  hurtful  ;  hence  they  are  seldom 
kept  in  a  domesticated  state.  It  is  probable, 
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however,  that  when  reptiles  escape  the  .attacks 
of  man  and  other  enemies,  they  live  to  a 
very  great  age. 

A  tortoise  kept  at  Lambeth  Palace,  lived 
there  one  hundred  and  seven  years.  In 
Jesse’s  Gleanings  in  Natural  History ,  (2nd 
series,  p.  204.)  it  is  stated,  that  Captain 
Gooch,  of  the  Trinity  House,  procured,  when 
in  India,  a  live  tortoise,  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Lord  Clive,  when  he  was  governor- 
general,  and  which,  it  appeared,  from  corrobo¬ 
ration  elicited  on  inquiring  its  age,  was  not 
less  than  two  hundred  years  old.  It  died 
soon  after  its  arrival  in  England,  having  been 
devoured  by  rats,  who  left  nothing  but  its 
shell.  A  tortoise  kept  at  Peterborough,  lived 
two  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

As  toads,  according  to  numerous  state¬ 
ments,  have  been  found  inclosed  in  solid 
stone,  and  in  blocks  of  wood,  it  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  concluded,  that,  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery,  they  were  of  very  considerable  age, 
as  a  great  space  of  time  must  have  necessa¬ 
rily  elapsed  to  gradually  effect  their  inclosure. 
Mr.  John  Murray  has  a  preserved  specimen 
of  a  toad  which  was  found  alive  and  inclosed 
at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  in  a  solid 
rock ;  and  he  believes  that,  in  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  instances,  the  sepulture  of  the  animal  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  its 
rocky  prison.  It  appears,  from  a  newspaper 
account,  that,  at  Orgon,  in  France,  a  live 
toad  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well, 
which  had  been  filled  up  during  the  previous 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years. — ( Magazine  of 
Natural  History ,  ix.,  458, 459.)  Mr.  Arscott 
mentions  a  toad  that  lived  thirty  years,  at 
which  age  it  died,  not  from  natural  decay, 
but  from  the  attacks  of  a  raven,  ( British 
Zoology ,  iii.,  326  ;)  and  Jesse  mentions  an¬ 
other  which  was  confined  in  a  flower-pot  for 
twenty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time, 
it  was  found  to  be  alive  and  healthy. 

The  crocodile,  Blumenbach  infers  analo¬ 
gically  to  live  above  one  hundred  years.  In 
Franzius’s  History  of  Brutes ,  translated  by 
N.  W.,  (1670,)  it  is  said  of  the  crocodile, 
that  “  there  is  no  creature,  which,  from  so 
small  a  bigness,  groweth  to  be  such  a  great 
creature :  lie  groweth  so  long  as  he  liveth  : 
he  liveth  sixty  years,  and  groweth  till  he  be 
seventeen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  cubits  long.” 
— (P.  227.) 

The  proteus  may  be  kept  alive  for  many 
years,  by  occasionally  changing  the  water  in 
which  it  is  placed. — ( Davy’s  Consolations  in 
Travel.) 

A  very  large,  warty  eft,  ( Lacerta  palus- 
tris ,)  is  stated  by  Captain  Brown  to  have 
been  found  by  him  “  in  an  old,  wooden  con¬ 
duit,  at  Fountainbridge,  Edinburgh,  which 
had  been  stopped  up  at  both  ends  for  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  years ;  so  that  the  animal 
must  have  been,  at  least,  that  age,  as  it  was 
not  possible  that  it  could  obtain  access,  from 


the  time  the  conduit  was  stopped  up.” — 

( Brown’s  edition  of  JV kite’s  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Selborne,  p.  52.) 

(  To  be  continued.) 

JDomosjttc 

GAS  COOKERY. 

On  the  17th  of  last  month,  Mr.  James  Sharp, 
of  Northampton,  delivered  an  interesting,  ex¬ 
perimental  lecture  on  Cooking  by  Gas,  at  the 
New  Hall,  Leicester,  before  the  members  of 
the  Mechanics’  Institute,  and  a  party  of 
visiters,  among  whom  were  many  ladies. 

The  lecture-table  was  covered  with  a  table¬ 
cloth,  upon  which  were  culinary  utensils  of 
every  description,  plates,  knives,  and  forks. 

Alter  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  had  accepted  their  invita¬ 
tion  to  explain  his  improvements  in  connexion 
with  the  gastronomic  art,  in  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  remark,  that  “  Whoever  made  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
deserved  the  thanks  of  his  species.” — Mr. 
Sharp  observed,  that,  in  a  climate  like  ours,  it 
was  a  most  important  desideratum,  to  procure 
the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense;  and  that  the  means  for 
effecting  this  object  were  still  very  imperfect. 
A  vast  portion  of  the  heat  given  out  by  coal 
in  the  ordinary  way  was  wasted  ;  but,  by  his 
improvement,  no  heat  was  lost,  it  was  entirely 
economised. — He  then  proceeded  to  show  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  theory  of  radia¬ 
tion,  stating  that  a  rough,  black  surface 
would  radiate  1 00  degress  in  the  time  that  a 
bright  one  was  radiating  twelve,  and  referred 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  prove 
that  dark  substances  absorbed  heat  more 
readily  than  light  ones.  His  apparatus  was 
constructed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  heat — those  parts  intended  to  ab¬ 
sorb  heat,  were  rough  and  black ;  while  the 
tops  and  sides,  which  were  required  to  retain 
heat,  were  smooth  and  bright. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  apparatus 
before  his  audience,  first  pointing  out  the 
boiler,  containing  four  gallons  of  water, 
which  was  kept  at  the  boiling  point  by  a 
ring  of  gas  flame  underneath,  scarcely  half 
an  inch  in  height.  On  each  side  of  the 
boiler  was  a  capacious  steamer,  in  one  of 
which  Mr.  S.  announced  his  intention  of 
cooking  a  salmon,  a  plum  pudding,  a  piece 
of  bacon,  and  a  fowl,  adding  that  each  should 
have  its  genuine  flavour  when  cooked,  neither 
tasting  nor  smelling  of  the  other  kinds  of 
food.  This  was,  doubtless,  a  startling  asser¬ 
tion  to  many  of  his  auditors  ;  but  the  “proof 
of  the  pudding  was  in  the  eating,”  and  he 
hoped  they  would  defer  their  judgment  till 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  when  he  intended  to 
serve  up  supper  to  as  many  as  should  honour 
him  with  their  company.  His  steamers  being 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  boiler,  very 
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little  condensation  water  was  collected  ;  and, 
there  being  no  medium  to  convey  the  flavour, 
was  the  reason  that  the  different  articles  of 
food  were  untainted.  The  boiler  would  also 
supply  hot  water  for  all  purposes ;  and,  on 
the  top,  several  small  saucepans  were  ar¬ 
ranged,  for  preparing  sauces,  boiling  eggs, 
&c.  The  roasting  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
tin  case,  about  four  feet  high,  by  two  feet 
square,  with  a  door  opening  in  front.  At  the 
bottom  was  a  circular  row,  (about  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,)  of  gas-burners,  over  the  centre  of 
which  a  fine  leg  of  mutton  was  roasting,  and 
at  the  top  was  an  oven,  containing  an  apple 
pie.  The  lecturer  remarked,  that  he  might 
he  told,  that  he  was  baking  instead  of  roast¬ 
ing  ;  but  if  his  auditors  inquired  into  the 
difference  between  roasting  and  baking,  they 
would  be  convinced  that  he  was  actually 
roasting  ;  in  an  oven,  the  air  was  confined, 
but,  in  his  contrivance,  it  circulated  freely, 
and  that  constituted  the  difference.  By  his 
plan,  the  meat  neither  required  turning  nor 
basting;  and,  owing  to  the  facility  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  heat,  game  of  every  description 
was  cooked  in  a  very  superior  manner ;  the 
dripping  too,  was  so  valuable,  on  account  of 
its  purity,  that  it  would  always  pay  for  the 
the  gas  consumed  in  cooking. 

The  lecturer  also  exhibited  contrivances 
for  boiling  green  vegetables,  baking  York¬ 
shire  pudding,  stewing,  frying,  and  broiling ; 
stating  that  he  had  had  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  accomplishing  this  last  mode  of 
cooking,  thinking  it  impossible  to  broil 
without  a  gridiron.  It  occurred  to  him,  how¬ 
ever,  that  by  using  a  concave  pan,  so  that  the 
fat  could  run  from  the  meat  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  he  should  be  enabled  to  broil,  and 
the  result  fully  justified  his  opinion. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  gas  was, 
that  the  fire  could  be  regulated  to  the  greatest 
nicety  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  gas  at  the  turncock.  This  not  only 
saved  great  expense,  but  also  much  time.  A 
large  fire  was  created  in  an  instant,  and  it 
was  as  quickly  extinguished,  when  no  longer 
wanted.  For  the  same  reason,  cooking  could 
be  much  more  accurately  performed  by  gas, 
as,  for  instance,  in  stove-preservers,  &c.,  which 
required  gentle  simmering,  or  any  precise 
quantum  of  heat  in  particular  parts  of  their 
preparation.  Cooking  by  gas  requires  no 
attendance.  The  cook  knowing  at  what  hour 
she  wanted  her  dinner  to  be  ready,  and  how 
long  each  dish  would  take  to  do,  had  only  to 
put  down  each  dish  at  a  proportionate  hour, 
after  which  she  might  go  out,  and  lock  up 
the  house,  until  the  hour  of  taking  up  the 
dinner.  By  this  means  also,  one  person  could 
prepare  a  large  dinner  without  assistance, 
which  rendered  cooking  by  gas  particularly 
advantageous  for  large  establishments.  At 
the  Bath  Hotel,  at  Leamington,  by  means  of 
the  gas  apparatus,  which  had  only  been  put 


up  a  few  days,  the  dinner,  (at  a  guinea  a 
head,)  for  100  persons,  was  prepared  in  a 
superior  manner  by  one  cook,  and  without 
assistance.  The  economy  was  equally  great ; 
for  it  was  found  that  a  dinner  for  50  persons 
could  be  cooked  for  7 d ,  at  the  present  price 
of  gas  in  Leicester.  He  was  now  making, 
for  the  Angel  Inn,  at  Northampton,  an  appa¬ 
ratus  with  eight  roasting  places,  which  would 
supply  a  constant  succession  of  dinners  and 
other  hot  meals. 

Mr.  Sharp  also  exhibited  a  small  apparatus 
with  three  different  reservoirs  for  heating 
water,  beer,  wine,  and  other  liquids,  by  which 
a  glass  of  cold  water  was  raised  to  1  1 1  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  in  five  seconds,  according  to 
the  watch  of  one  of  the  spectators.  The  gas 
flame  which  heated  it  was  almost  invisible, 
and  cost  only  a  halfpenny  for  twelve  hours* 
constant  burning.  It  was  an  excellent  appa¬ 
ratus  for  nurseries,  chemists’  shops,  inns,  &c. 
The  small  gas  pipes  used  for  lighting  houses 
were  sufficiently  large  for  cooking ;  and  so 
far  from  danger,  that  mode  of  producing  heat 
was  much  less  dangerous  than  coal,  from  the 
presence  of  sparks,  cinders,  &c.,  and  from  the 
flames  being  sent  up  in  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Sharp  here  referred  to  his  watch,  and 
announced  that  the  supper  must  be  ready. 
The  apparatus  was  opened,  the  dishes  served 
up,  and  every  one  invited  to  taste  and  convince 
themselves.  This  invitation  the  majority  of 
spectators  accepted  ;  and  all  expressed  them¬ 
selves  satisfied  that  the  expectations  raised  by 
Mr.  Sharp’s  savoury  description  had  been  fully 
realized.  Everything  was  excellently  done, 
and  notwithstanding  that  fish,  pudding,  fowl, 
bacon,  and  greens,  had  been  steamed  in  the 
same  steamer,  no  dish  had  contracted  any 
unpleasant  taste  from  its  neighbour.* 

[The  reader  should  turn  to  the  Mirror, 
vol.  xxi.,  p.  105,  for  Mr.  Loudon’s  detailed 
account  of  Mr.  Hicks’s  Apparatus  for  Roast¬ 
ing  Meat  by  Gas,  which  he  may  advan¬ 
tageously  compare  with  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Loudon’s  doubt  as  to  the  suitableness  of  gas 
for  country  inns  is  set  at  rest  by  Mr.  Sharp’s 
success  at  Leamington  and  Northampton.] 


IMPROVED  BEE-HIVE. 

An  intelligent  Correspondent  to  Mr.  Loudon’s 
Gardener’s  Magazine,  describes  the  follow¬ 
ing  improvements  in  the  construction  of  a 
bee-hive.  It  is  shaped  like  the  butt  of  an 
ancient  elm,  and  is  placed  on  a  block  of 
timber  in  the  ground. — It  has  a  rural  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  very  useful  in  affording  fresh 
honey  occasionally,  without  injuring  the 
bees.  A  door  opens  in  the  rear,  and  inside 
is  a  glass  door,  which  you  can  open  to  take 
out  as  many  of  the  combs  as  you  wish.  The 
bees  do  not  swarm,  nor  are  they  any  trouble 
*  Reported  in  the  True  Sun  newspaper. 
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(Improved  Bee-hive.) 


after  being  once  put  into  the  hive,  which  is 
done  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  hive,  by 
scenting  the  inside.  The  ends  are  two  round 
boards  ;  and  rails  of  wood  are  nailed  to  these, 
and  strong  canvass  nailed  round,  leaving  only 
the  door.  Two  slight,  iron  hoops  are  nailed 
over  the  canvass,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
rails,  one  going  round  at  the  top  of  the  door, 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  door 
is  between  the  hoops.  Another  piece  of 
canvass  is  then  put  over  the  first,  and  nailed 
all  round  as  before,  which  makes  the  frame 
quite  firm  and  strong.  Now  brush  the  can¬ 
vass  all  over  with  thin  paste  made  of  flour 
and  water,  in  order  to  fill  the  canvass  and 
make  it  stiff,  to  keep  the  paint  from  going 
through  the  first  canvass  next  the  honey  ; 
and,  when  dry,  give  two  coats  of  white  paint. 
When  the  paint  is  dry,  lay  the  whole  surface 
over  with  strong  putty,  in  imitation  of  the 
bark  of  the  elm,  ash,  or  any  tree  to  your 
fancy.  When  dry,  paint  it  as  like  the  colour 
as  you  can,  and  stick  pieces  of  moss  and 
lichen  in  the  putty  from  the  trees.  There 
may  be  some  fixture  on  the  top,  to  throw  off 
the  rain.  This  one  has  a  large  cone  of  the 
stone  pine,  for  the  bees  to  light  upon.  The 
sticks  are  fixed  cross-wise,  proceeding  from 
the  three  entrance-holes  to  either  side  of  the 
door  in  the  rear.  Currant  bushes  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  the  two  sides,  and  a  few  plants  of 
thyme  in  front.  The  bee-holes  in  the  bark 
look  like  key-holes,  and  they  being  the  same 
as  in  the  door,  and  painted  like  bark,  are  not 
noticed ;  they  have  brass  outside  shuts  in 
cold  weather. 


Cljt  ^ttbltc  Staurnate. 
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By  Mrs.  Crawford. 

I’m  weary.  I’m  weary, — 

This  cold  town  is  dreary, 

The  selfish  and  heartless  pass  gaily  along  ; 

If  virtue  comes  hither. 

Her  garlands  soon  wither, 

And  darkness  falls  fast  on  the  light  of  her  song. 

Proud  city  !  proud  city " 

The  wise  and  the  witty. 

The  brave  and  the  beautiful  dwell  in  thy  walls  ; 
Thou  heapest  up  treasure. 

Thou  spreadest  out  pleasure, 

’Till  pleasure  itself  her  pale  votary  palls. 
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What  folly,  what  folly, — 

What  sad  melancholy, — 

What  idiot  pride  passes  onward  in  state  ! 

How  gay  are  the  trappings. 

How  gorgeous  the  wrappings. 

Surrounding  the  titled,  the  would-be-called  great ! 
How  lonely,  how  lonely. 

The  mind  feels,  that  only 
Regards  this  gay  scene  as  a  masquerade  ball. 

Where  the  tinsel  and  glitter 
Hide  hearts  sad  and  bitter. 

And  art  has  provided  a  vizor  for  all ! 

Here  nightly,  here  nightly. 

Though  all  looks  so  brightly,  " 

Thy  stones  are  baptized  with  the  tears  of  the  frail  : 
’Mid  music  and  gladness. 

The  wild  wail  of  madness. 

And  sigh  of  the  sorrowful  float  on  the  gale. 

Now  dying,  now  dying. 

How  many  are  lying. 

Like  the  deer  that  is  wounded  and  left  by  the  herd ; 
Their  golden  hopes  blighted. 

Their  broken  hearts  slighted. 

Their  souls  unrefreshed  by  token  or  word. 

I’m  weary,  I’m  weary. 

This  cold  town  is  dreary : 

Oh  !  give  me  the  hearth  in  the  home  of  my  heart. 
With  fair  looks  to  meet  me. 

And  true  hearts  to  greet  me. 

And  nature’s  dear  face,  without  painting  or  art. 


The  wild  wood,  the  wild  wood. 

The  light  lay  of  childhood. 

The  hum  of  the  hamlet,  the  chime  of  the  bells, — 
They  waken  emotion. 

They  kindle  devotion, 

Never  felt  in  the  city,  with  all  its  gay  spells. 

The  Metropolitan. 


THOUGHTS  AND  SENTIMENTS. 

From  J.  P.  Richter. 

“  No  man  ought  to  be  privileged  to  laugh  at  man¬ 
kind,  but  he  who  right  heartily  loves  them.”  „ 

Life. 

Man  has  two  minutes  and  a  half  to  live — 
one  to  smile — one  to  sigh — and  a  half  to 
love — for  in  the  middle  of  this  minute  he 
dies. 

But  the  grave  is  not  deep — it  is  the  shining 
tread  of  an  angel  that  seeks  us.  When  the 
unknown  hand  throws  the  last  fatal  dart  at 
the  head  of  man — then  boweth  he  his  head, 
and  the  dart  only  lifts  the  crown  of  thorns 
from  his  wounds. 

Sympathy. 

Two  noble  souls  discover  their  relationship 
first  by  the  like  love  that  they  bear  to  a  third. 
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Two  Friends. 

Mute  moved  around  them  the  vortices  of 
love,  and  drew  them  nearer.  They  stretched 
out  their  arms  to  one  another,  and  sank 
voiceless  together,  and  betwixt  the  brothered 
souls  lay  nothing  but  two  mortal  bodies. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  flood-tide  of  love  and 
joy,  for  a  minute  their  drunken  eyes  were 
closed — and  when  they  looked  up  again,  the 
solemn  Night,  with  his  suns  sunk  in  the 
eternal  depths,  stood  before  them — the  milky 
way,  like  the  ring  of  Eternity,  clasped  the 
immeasurable  space,  the  sharp  sickle  of  the 
earthly  moon  came  with  a  geutle  cut  upon 
the  short  days  and  joys  of  humanity. 

But  there  was  something  there  yet  more 
high  than  the  suns,  yet  more  solid  than  the 
ring  of  eternity,  and  yet  more  bright  than  the 
sickle  of  the  moon— and  that  was  the  undy¬ 
ing  friendship  of  two  souls  in  two  frail 
frames  of  dust. 

Memory. 

The  distance  of  memory  alone  can  change 
the  drops  of  time  through  which  we  swim 
into  the  rainbow  of  enjoyment. 

Memory — Hope. 

Two  perspective  painters  lead  us,  poor 
bewitched  mortals,  through  the  whole  theatre 
of  life,  and  these  are  memory  and  hope. 

True  Greatness. 

Be  great  to  despise  the  earth — be  greater 
to  honour.  it. 

Rule  of  Life. 

Man  should  carry  life  like  a  spirited  falcon 
in  his  hands,  allowing  it  to  mount  into  the 
ether,  and  being  able  to  call  it  back  again  to 
earth,  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Poetry. 

Poetry  is  like  a  pair  of  skates  which  run 
flatly  over  the  smooth  crystal  of  the  ideal,  but 
are  worse  than  a  pair  ot  Dutchman’s  shoes 
on  the  rough  highway  of  life. 

The  Poetical  Character. 

Poetry  forms  its  professors  to  no  definite 
human  character.  Like  horses  trained  to 
play  tricks,  they  can  put  themselves  into  all 
sorts  of  strange  and  surprising  postures — but 
they  are  generally  useless  on  the  road. 

Money. 

No  man  needs  money  so  much  as  he  who 
despises  it. 

Greek  Literature. 

The  Greek  literature  is  like  the  shafts  of  a 
mine,  always  warmer  the  deeper  we  penetrate, 
though  it  be  cold  on  the  surface ;  most  mo¬ 
dern  poems  have  heat  only  on  the  outside. 

How  to  value  others. 

It  is  a  common  error — of  which  a  wise  man 
will  beware — to  measure  the  worth  of  our 
neighbour  by  his  conduct  towards  ourselves. 


How  many  rich  souls  might  we  not  rejoice  in 
the  knowledge  of,  were  it  not  for  our  pride  ! 

Immortality. 

Man  were  upon  earth  vanity  and  ashes, 
and  smoke,  did  he  not  feel  that  he  was  so. 
O  God  !  this  feeling  is  our  immortality  ! 

Measure  of  Character . 

All  men  are  better  than  their  ebullitions  of 
evil — but  they  are  also  worse  than  their  out¬ 
bursts  of  noble  enthusiasm. 

Reviewers. 

The  Reviewers  are  seldom  men  who  have 
written  any  books  themselves,  and  in  this 
way,  they  have  the  more  time  to  read  books 
written  by  other  people,  and  to  take  them  to 
pieces  ;  or,  if  they  have  written  books,  they 
are  generally  bad  ones ;  so  that .  they  can 
know  at  once  from  experience  what  a  bad 
book  is  when  it  comes  in  their  way.  Many 
of  them  have  become  the  patron-saints  of 
authors  and  their  books,  for  the  same  reason 
that  St.  Nepomuk  is  the  patron  saint  of 
bridges,  and  of  those  who  go  upon  them — 
because,  on  one  occasion,  happening  to  go 
lialf-drunk  along  the  bridge  at  Prague,  he  fell 
into  the  Moldau,  and  was  drowned. 

Happiness — Misery. 

To  make  us  happy  we  require  not  much 
less  than  everything ;  to  make  us  miserable, 
not  much  more  than  nothing  will  suffice. 

Smooth  waters. 

The  streams  that  run  most  rapidly  do  not 
run  most  clearly ;  water  purifies  itself  by 
flowing  calmly. 

Superstition. 

All  the  systems  of  heretics  and  heathens 
have  some  truth  in  them,  just  as  the  human 
face  divine  is  repeated  in  the  brute  creation, 
with  features  that  run  more  and  more  into 
caricature.  No  man  believes  absolute  non¬ 
sense  though  he  often  speaks  it. 

Cheerfulness. 

Cheerfulness,  which  is  a  quality  peculiar  to 
man — a  brute  being  capable  only  of  enjoy¬ 
ment— opens,  like  Spring,  all  the  blossoms 
of  the  inward  man  ;  a  discontented  God  were 
a  contradiction,  and  salvation  is  an  eternity 
older  than  damnation.  Try  for  a  single  day, 
I  beseech  you,  to  preserve  yourself  in  an  easy 
and  cheerful  frame  of  mind — be  but  for  one 
day,  instead  of  a  fire-worshipper  of  passion 
and  hell,  the  sun- worshipper  of  clear  self- 
possession — and  compare  the  day  in  which 
you  have  rooted  out  the  weed  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  with  that  on  which  you  have  allowed  it 
to  grow  up — and  you  will  find  your  heart 
open  to  every  good  motive,  your  life  strength¬ 
ened,  and  your  breast  armed  with  a  panoply 
against  every  trick  of  fate — truly  you  will 
wonder  at  your  own  improvement. 

Scholarship. 

What  shall  we  say  of  our  great,  classical 
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scholarsymd  philologists  P  Are  they  not— 
many  of  them  at  least — engaged  in  the  soul¬ 
less  occupation  of  unrolling  the  mummy- 
bandages  of  the  ancient  graces  ?  If  we  can¬ 
not  see  the  graces  except  in  the  guise  of  a 
mangled  mummy,  it  were  better  not  to  see 
them  at  all. 

Life. 

Life  is  an  opium,  it  excites  us  a  little  at 
first,  and  then  leaves  us  sleepy,  weary,  and 
disgusted ! 

Subordination. 

An  Englishman  made  the  remark  that,  in 
madhouses,  the  idea  of  subordination  is  very 
seldom  to  be  found  :  Bedlam  is  inhabited 
only  by  gods,  kings,  popes,  and  philosophers. 

Self-  Portra  i  t  tore. 

A  man  never  portrays  his  own  character 
better  than  by  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
he  portrays  the  character  of  another. 

The  Perspective  of  Lfe. 

What  has  life  to  show  us  but  the  glass 
door  of  heaven  P  Through  this  we  see  the 
highest  beauty,  and  the  highest  bliss  ;  but  it 
is  not  open. 

Character. 

By  Heaven  !  upon  the  same  man,  as  upon 
a  vine-planted  mount,  there  grow  more  kinds 
of  wine  than  one  :  on  the  south  side  some¬ 
thing  little  worse  than  nectar,  on  the  north 
side  something  little  better  than  vinegar. 

The  Dutch  Nation. 

The  Dutch  are  a  cheaper  edition  of  the 
Germans,  on  unsized  paper,  and  without 
copperplates. 

Hotc  to  be  Silent. 

If  you  wish  to  speak,  go  into  the  company 
of  those  who  speak  little  ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
learn  silence,  court  the  society  of  those  who 
are  eternally  prattling. 

A  Friend. 

A  friend  is  to  a  friend  sun,  and  sun-flower 
at  once;  he  attracts,  and  he  is  attracted. — 
Selected  from  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


BACCHANALIA  MEMORABILIA. - BY  NIMROD. 

(^Concluded  from  page  171.) 

Cicero,  in  a  jocose  letter  to  Paetus,  announ¬ 
cing  his  intended  visit,  to  him,  tells  him  that 
he  shall  not  spoil  his  appetite  by  an  antepast 
of  Leucanian  sausages,  or  by  cloying  sweet 
wines,  before  dinner.  Of  all  liquors,  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  wine,  I  believe 
none  are  more  unwholesome  than  the  greater 
part  of  what  are  called  “  made  wines.”  My 
father  was,  I  remember,  loud  in  his  praises 
of  his  home-made  raisin-wine,  which  he 
classically  called  his  “  passum  and  often 
ventured  a  hint  to  my  brother  and  myself, 
when  at  home  in  vacation  time,  and  rather 
given  to  swig,  that  it  was  more  wholesome 


than  sherry,  or  even  old  port.  But  we  pro¬ 
duced  Xenophon  against  him,  and  thus  won 
the  day.  And  this  reminds  me  of  an  anec¬ 
dote  not  much  amiss.  It  is  of  a  gentleman 
born  and  bred  in  the  same  parish  with  myself 
— a  namesake  of  yours,  Oliver  Yorke,  and  a 
thorough-bred  one — which  you  must  be,  or 
you  would  have  stopped  long  ago,  for  you 
have  certainly  “  gone  the  pace  a  young 
gentleman  of  large  expectations,  which,  for 
all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  you  yourself  may 
also  be ;  but  supposed  to  be  somewhat  imbe¬ 
cile  of  intellect,  which  I  am  quite  sure  you 
are  not.  The  following  reply  of  his,  however, 
will  give  rather  a  contrary  impression.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  widow  lady  in 
his  neighbourhood,  who  had  a  marriageable 
daughter,  and,  no  doubt,  a  match  between 
her  and  the  young  squire  would  have  been 
considered  a  good  “  catch.”  My  neighbour, 
however,  in  those  days  of  his  probation,  laid 
harder  siege  to  the  Madeira  than  to  the 
daughter,  at  dinner,  despite  of  the  pressing 
invitations  of  his  hostess  to  taste  of  her  “  ex¬ 
cellent  made  wines,  for  which  she  had  always 
been  so  famed.”  Having  at  length  prevailed, 
she  ventured  to  ask  for  an  opinion.  “  I  al¬ 
ways  give  a  candid  one,”  said  her  guest, 
“  when  eating  and  drinking  are  concerned. 
It  is  admirable  stuff  to  catch  flies.” 

And  yet  the  wine  of  all  others  which  I 
most  dislike,  is  that  cheat  upon  the  palate 
called  Cape  Madeira,  the  introduction  of 
which  into  England  has  made  our  sherries 
worse  than  they  were  before.  I  once  met 
with  this  vile  stuff'  at  the  table  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  in  possession  of  good  twenty  thousand 
a-year.  It  was,  however,  I  believe,  the  last 
time  of  its  appearance ;  for  on  one  of  the 
party — a  near  relation,  who  mistook  it  for 
Madeira  — putting  it  to  his  lips,  he  exclaimed, 
loud  enough  for  his  host  to  hear,  “  Oh,  curse 
this  Cape  i  I  wish  the  place  was  sunk.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  circum¬ 
stances,  connected  with  wine  at  table,  occurred 
at  that  of  my  father,  in  my  childhood ;  but 
the  story  was  too  often  related  in  my  presence 
afterwards,  not  to  insure  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  There  resided  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood  a  wealthy  vicar,  of  great  capacity,  both 
of  mind  and  body  ;  the  first  arising  from  the 
highest  endowments  of  nature,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  Hackney  and  Cambridge  cultivation 
of  them  :  the  second  from  that  aptitude  to 
acquire  bulk  which  Earl  Spencer  would  ad¬ 
mire  in  a  bullock,  for  he  was  neither  a  gour¬ 
mand  nor  a  drinker.  The  worthy  vicar,  how¬ 
ever,  was  afflicted  with  the  gout — not  only 
in  his  toes,  but  in  his  stomach  ;  and  my 
father,  in  his  regard  lor  him,  generally  pro¬ 
duced,  when  he  came  to  dine  with  him,  a 
bottle  of  very  old  malmsy  Madeira,  which  he 
called  his  Arvisium.  On  one  occasion' — and 
it  nearly  proved  a  fatal  one — a  bottle  was  un¬ 
corked,  and  the  whole  party  partook  of  it ; 
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but  the  vicar  had  the  lion’s  share,  having 
drunk  two  glasses.  Shortly  after  dinner,  his 
complexion  altered  all  at  once,  and  he  looked 
pale.  “  My  dear,”  said  his  wife  to  him, 

“  you  don’t  look  well.”  —  “  My  dear,”  he 
replied,  “  I  was  just  going  to  say  the  same 
of  you.”  However,  to  come  at  once  to  the 
climax,  the  whole  party  became  excessively 
sick,  almost  all  vomiting  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  as  it  was  immediately  after  the  Salt  Hill 
affair,  when  thirteen  persons  were  poisoned 
to  death  by  their  dinner,  they  all  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  for  lost.  As  may  readily  be  supposed, 
medical  assistance  was  sent  for  with  all  haste, 
and  arrived  as  speedily  as  the  occasion  re¬ 
quired.  “  A  second  Salt  Hill  affair,  I  fear,” 
whispered  the  doctor  in  my  father’s  ear,  who 
was  not  quite  so  ill  as  the  rest ;  “  I  must 
immediately  examine  your  copper  stewpans.” 
There  was,  however,  nothing  poisonous  in 
them.  “  Your  wine,”  resumed  he,  “  I  must 
taste  that;”  when,  lo,  and  behold  !  this  fine 
old  malmsy  Madeira  proved  to  be  fine  old 
antimonial  wine  !  How  it  got  where  it  was 
found  never  could  be  accounted  for,  unless  by 
the  fact  of  my  mother  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  doctoring  all  the  neighbouring  poor, 
and  having,  amongst  other  medicines  from 
Apothecary’s  Hall,  an  annual  supply,  in 
quart  bottles,  of  this,  the  favourite  vomit  of 
those  days  ;  and  which,  by  an  oversight  of  a 
servant,  was  mistaken  for  wine.  When  all 
danger  was  over,  and  the  vicar  put  to  bed  in 
puris  naturalibus — for  no  garment  in  the 
house  would  hold  him — it  was  a  subject  of 
great  mirth ;  and,  as  good  is  often  the  result 
of  evil,  his  health  was  much  improved  by  the 
sort  of  Augsean  cleansing  that  his  stomach 
sustained. 

With  respect  to  Burgundy  wine — formerly 
esteemed  in  England  as  the  king  of  wines, 
and  of  which  the  vineyards  are  said  to  be  as 
old  as  the  age  of  the  Antonines — the  following 
curious  fact  came  to  my  knowledge  since  my 
residence  in  France.  It  is  well  known  that 
amongst  the  various  phenomena  of  natural 
history,  is  that  of  sea  air  being  injurious  to 
Burgundy  wine.  A  merchant  in  Calais  in¬ 
formed  me  that,  a  few  years  back,  he  had  a 
large  quantity  of  this  choice  wine  in  bottles, 
which  he  feared  to  send  to  Eugland,  as  he 
suspected  the  soundness  of  it.  In  fact,  it 
would  have  been  returned  to  him  had  he  done 
so.  Having  a  chateau  in  the  country,  at 
about  ten  miles’  distance,  he  sent  it  thither  ; 
and  in  one  year’s  time  it  was  as  fine  wine  as 
he  had  ever  had  in  his  possession.  Again, 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  this  wine,  as 
injurious  to  health  ;  but  on  my  mentioning 
it  to  an  eminent  French  physician,  he  scouted 
it,  saying  a  more  wholesome  or  more  nou¬ 
rishing  wine  than  good  Burgundy  cannot  be 
found — taken,  of  course,  in  moderation.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  found  ill  effects  from  a 
few  glasses  of  it,  which  I  now  and  then  in¬ 


dulge  in ;  and  I  have  purchased  some  very 
good,  in  Calais,  at  three  francs  per  bottle. 
With  respect  to  Champagne,  also,  I  learned 
what  I  did  not  know  before.  The  coloured 
sorts,  that  we  think  superior,  are  made  after 
the  white ,  which  is  the  most  pure,  as  not 
being  loaded  with  other  wines.  The  former 
kinds  are  chiefly  for  Great  Britain,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  market  for  all  impure  wines.— -Fraser’s 
Magazine. 


PRINCE  T.UCIEN  BUONAPARTE’S  MEMOIRS. 

[By  aid  of  the  Metropolitan ,  we  obtain  a 
glance  at  this  very  promising  work.  It  need 
scarcely  be  observed  that  the  autobiography 
of  the  Prince  of  Canino  must  teem  with  the 
stirring  interest  of  adventure,  as  our  speci¬ 
mens  testify.] 

The  Prince's  Family. 

When  the  revolution  opened  in  1789,  the 
grand  era  of  political  reform,  I  eutered  my 
fifteenth  year.  After  having  been  alternately 
for  some  time  at  the  College  of  Autun,  and 
at  the  Military  School  of  Brienne,  lastly  at 
the  seminary  of  Aix  in  Provence,  I  returned 
to  Corsica.  My  mother,  a  widow  in  the 
prime  of  her  life,  devoted  herself  to  the  care 
of  her  numerous  family.  Joseph,  the  eldest 
of  her  children,  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  seconded  her  attentions  to  us  with  ardour, 
and  with  a  paternal  affection.  Napoleon, 
two  years  younger  than  Joseph,  was  just  re¬ 
turned  from  France  with  our  sister,  Marianne- 
Eliza,  from  the  Ecole  Royale  of  St.  Cyr. 
Louis,  Jerome,  Pauline,  and  Caroline,  were 
all  children.  A  brother  of  my  father,  the 
Archidriere  Lucien,  was  become  the  chief  of 
our  family,  and  though  gouty  and  bedridden 
for  some  time  past,  he  watched  over  our  inte¬ 
rests  without  ceasing.  If  providence  had 
struck  us  with  a  cruel  blow  in  depriving  us  so 
early  of  our  father,  it  compensated  for  that 
loss,  as  far  as  possible,  in  leaving  us  yet  for 
some  time  that  excellent  uncle,  and  in  endow¬ 
ing  the  best  of  mothers  with  that  spirit  of 
constancy,  and  strength  of  soul,  of  which  the 
future  that  opened  before  us,  furnished  the 
opportunity  of  giving  abundant  proofs  in  a 
course  of  wonderful  prosperity,  as  well  as  in 
that  long  exile  which  still  holds  us  beneath 
its  inexorable  influence,  and  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  which  she  had  not  the  consolation  to 
look  forward  in  her  dying  hour.  A  brother, 
worthy  of  our  mother,  the  Abbe  Fesch,  com¬ 
pleted  our  family. 

Although  holding  one  of  the  first  ranks  in 
the  island  in  every  respect,  our  fortune  was 
not  very  brilliant.  Several  voyages  of  my 
father  to  France,  where  he  was  deputy  of  the 
noblesse  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  expenses  of 
our  education,  superior  to  his  means,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  benefits  he  derived  from 
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government,  had  much  impoverished  our 
fortune. 

The  education  of  my  two  elder  brothers 
upon  the  continent,  mine,  and  the  deputations 
of  our  father  to  Paris,  had  rendered  us  en¬ 
tirely  French.  Corsica  had  been  declared, 
since  the  30th  of  November,  1789,  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  that  declara¬ 
tion,  which  had  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the 
islanders,  had  completely  effaced  from  their 
minds  the  bitter  remembrance  of  the  con¬ 
quest.  The  philosophical  ideas,  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  agitations  which  prevailed  upon  the 
continent,  fermented  also  in  our  heads  ;  and 
no  one  hailed  with  more  ardour  than  we  did, 
the  dawn  of  1789.  Joseph  entered  into  the 
administration  of  the  departments.  Napo¬ 
leon,  prepared  by  serious  studies  to  march 
with  giant  steps  in  his  career  of  prodigies — 
and  the  third  brother,  a  mere  boy,  ran  to 
throw  himself  into  the  popular  societies  with 
the  lively  enthusiasm  of  a  youthful  and 
ardent  head,  filled  with  the  remembrances  of 
college,  and  the  great  names  of  Rome  and 
Greece. 

The  Reign  of  Terror. 

I  had  departed  with  the  deputation  from 
Ajaccio ;  and  a  favourable  wind  wafted  us  to 
France  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  had  left  it 
about  four  years,  without  having  finished  my 
studies  at  the  seminary  at  Aix  ;  and  I  was 
about  to  re- appear  in  it,  charged  with  a  poli¬ 
tical  mission.  My  vanity  was  exalted  to  so 
high  a  pitch,  that  I  fancied  myself  a  person¬ 
age  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  crowd  which  covered  the  port  of 
Marseilles,  where  we  landed  in  the  evening. 
We  scarcely  allowed  ourselves  a  moment  of 
repose,  so  great  was  our  anxiety  to  arrive  at 
the  popular  Society.  In  a  vast  saloon,  which 
admitted  very  little  light,  were  seated  the 
members  of  the  Society,  all  of  them  with  red 
caps  upon  their  heads.  The  galleries  were 
filled  with  noisy  women.  As  soon  as  the 
president  had  announced  that  a  deputation 
of  patriots  from  Corsica  were  the  bearers  of 
important  news,  a  hearing  was  allowed  us, 
and  I  was  called  to  the  tribune,  before  I  had 
thought  of  what  I  had  to  say.  I  began  by 
declaring  that  the  nation  was  betrayed  in 
Corsica,  and  that  we  were  come  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  our  brothers.  As  I  was  ignorant 
at  that  moment  of  the  flight  of  our  family,  I 
did  not  then  feel  any  personal  hatred  against 
Paoli :  I  wished  to  keep  fair  with  him  ;  but 
the  acclamations  from  the  galleries  augment¬ 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  my  words, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  I  experienced  how 
much  the  passions  of  those  who  listen  have 
power  over  those  who  speak.  Carried  away 
by  the  cries  and  applauses  from  the  galleries, 
I  soon  began  to  talk  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  increase  their  excitement.  It  was  not  only 
a  speedy  succour  that  I  demanded,  but  I 


painted  Paoli  as  having  abused  the  national 
confidence,  and  as  having  only  returned  into 
his  island  that  he  might  deliver  it  up  to  the 
English.  They,  above  all,  were  not  spared 
in  my  figures  of  rhetoric.  It  was  the  chord 
most  likely  to  touch  the  feelings  of  my  audi¬ 
tors,  and  I  made  it  my  favourite  theme.  I 
was  overpowered  with  caresses  and  compli¬ 
ments  ;  they  would  not  let  me  quit  the  tri¬ 
bune  ;  and  I  chattered  away  for  about  two 
hours  at  random.  Motion  upon  motion  suc¬ 
ceeded  one  after  the  other.  An  order  for 
printing  my  speech,  a  message  to  the  admi¬ 
nistrators  of  the  department  to  send  troops  to 
the  aid  of  Ajaccio,  a  deputation  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  to  accompany  us  to  the  Jacobins  of  Paris, 
to  denounce  the  treason  of  Paoli,  and  to  de¬ 
mand  vengeance  — all  these  measures  were 
adopted  with  rejoicing  and  unanimity.  My 
colleagues  not  having  funds  sufficient  for  the 
journey  to  Paris,  I  determined  upon  accom¬ 
panying  the  deputies  of  Marseilles  alone,  and 
we  left  the  asembly  together  at  midnight. 

Solitude  and  repose  having  calmed  my 
mind,  the  image  of  that  Paoli,  who  for  so 
long  a  time  had  been  the  object  of  my  wor¬ 
ship,  began  to  trouble  my  inmost  soul,  in  a 
manner  that  very  much  resembled  remorse. 
I  called  to  mind  our  conversations  at  Mos- 
tino ;  I  had  been  uttering  without  preme¬ 
ditation  sentiments  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  which  for  several  months  I  had  heard 
proceed  from  lips  which  I  revered.  Furious 
cries  against  Paoli  had  replied  to  my  impas¬ 
sioned  eloquence.  They  had  associated  with 
me,  to  accompany  me  to  Paris,  a  set  of  men, 
whose  repulsive  aspect,  savage  language,  and 
the  ton  of  the  Halles  in  their  manners,  had 
disagreeably  surprised  me.  After  an  agitated 
sleep,  I  awoke  discontented  and  undecided. 
The  Marseillese  deputies  came  to  fetch  me 
to  breakfast  with  them  at  the  cafe :  I  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  They  conducted  me  to  the 
Cannebiere,  the  principal  street  of  Marseilles. 
I  admired  that  long  place,  surrounded  with 
superb  edifices.  An  immense  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  walking,  and 
pushing  against  each  other  to  get  on.  I  in¬ 
quired  of  one  of  the  Brothers  and  Friends ,* 
if  it  was  a  day  of  festival.  “  O  no,”  he  re¬ 
plied  with  great  tranquillity,  “  it  is  only 
about  twenty  aristocrats,  who  are  giving  us  a 
little  trouble  :  don't  you  see  them  ?”  I  looked 
in  the  direction  to  which  he  pointed,  *  *  *  * 
and  I  beheld  the  guillotine,  red  with  blood, 
at  work !  *  *  *  There  were  some  of  the 
richest  merchants  whom  they  had  for  above 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  been  murdering !  and 
that  crowd,  whom  their  bounty  had  so  often 
fed,  were  walking  in  the  street  of  the  Canne¬ 
biere  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  !  and  the  shops 
were  full  ot  customers  as  usual,  and  the  cafes 
were  open  !  *  *  and  the  cakes  and  ginger¬ 
bread  were  circulating  around  us  as  upon  the 

*  Names  which  the  Jacobins  gave  themselves. 
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day  of  a  fair !  ! !  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
first  time  I  walked  ia  the  streets  of  Mar¬ 
seilles. 

I  left  the  coffee-house,  upon  I  know  not 
what  pretext,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  de¬ 
clared  the  next  day  that  I  would  not  go  to 
Paris ;  that  the  deputies  of  the  Marseillese 
club  did  not  want  me  to  accompany  them  to 
fulfil  their  mission,  and  that  I  should  await 
the  promised  succours  to  return  to  Corsica 
with  my  companions. 

A  few  days  afterwards  my  fugitive  family 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Marseilles,  deprived  of 
every  resource,  but  full  of  courage  and  in 
good  health.  Joseph,  Napoleon,  and  myself, 
struggled  against  our  ill-fortune.  Napoleon, 
an  officer  of  artillery,  devoted  the  chief  part 
of  his  salary  towards  the  support  of  his 
family.  Joseph  was  appointed  commissary 
of  war,  and  I  was  placed  in  the  administration 
of  the  military  subsistences.  Under  the  title 
of  refugee  patriots,  we  obtained  rations  of 
bread  ;  and  these  moderate  succours  sufficed 
to  maintain  us,  aided,  above  all,  by  the  good 
management  and  economy  of  our  excellent 
mother.  The  recital  of  the  dangers  that  she 
had  run,  the  burning  of  our  property,  and  the 
order  to  seize  us,  dead  or  alive,  that  had  been 
given  by  Paoli,  would  soon  have  vanquished 
all  further  scruples  on  my  part ;  and  I  should 
have  gone  to  Paris  very  willingly,  if  the  Mar¬ 
seillese  deputation  had  not  already  set  out. 
At  the  same  time  my  employment  required 
my  presence  at  St.  Maximin,  a  small  town,  a 
few  leagues  distant  from  Marseilles  :  and  I 
went  there  to  succeed  the  keeper  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  stores,  who  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
inspector. 

The  republic  had  been  but  a  few  months 
in  existence ;  and  its  arms,  victorious  over 
foreigners,  plunged  deeper  every  day  into  his 
own  vitals.  Already  the  populace  were  be¬ 
come  too  much  accustomed  to  the  scaffold. 
“  fFoe  to  those  who  stop!”  said  the  savage 
Collet  d'Herbois.  The  orators  of  the  Gironde, 
grown  wise  too  late,  and  desirous  of  enjoying 
their  victory,  had  wished  to  stop,  when  the 
31st  of  May  arrived  to  overthrow  them.  The 
departments  that  had  embraced  their  defence 
had  laid  down  their  arms.  Dauton  and 
Robespierre  had  pushed  the  republic  beyond 
all  limits.  To  mark  with  one  word  that 
melancholy  epoch,  the  title  of  Moderate  was 
a  sentence  of  death.  The  constitution,  purely 
democratic,  of  1793,  was  little  worthy  of  its 
author,  the  philosopher  Condorcet :  although 
accepted  by  the  primary  assemblies,  it  was 
about  to  be  suspended  as  impracticable  ;  and 
the  dictatorship  of  the  convention  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  levee  en  masse,  by  the  laws 
against  the  suspected,  by  the  forced  loan,  and 
the  maximum ;  hut,  above  all,  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  valour  of  our  armies,  who  had  thrown 
down  all  obstacles  before  them.  The  conven¬ 
tion  marched  victorious  up  to  its  knees  in 


blood.  *  *  Lyons  and  La  Vendee  alone 
dared  to  resist  that  terrible  dictation  ;  every 
commune  in  France,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  had  a  club  and  revolutionary  com¬ 
mittee,  which  absorbed  all  the  power,  when 
the  commissaries  of  the  Convention  were 
absent.  Such  was  the  crisis  which  agitated 
all  the  fibres  of  society,  when  I  found  myself 
launched,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the 
middle  of  Provence,  separated  from  my  fa¬ 
mily,  far  from  all  my  beloved  countrymen, 
alone,  a  stranger  without  acquaintance,  in  a 
town  divided  into  parties  furiously  exaspe¬ 
rated  against  each  other. 

*  *  ?'(!  #  * 

The  good  inhabitants  of  St.  Maximin  let 
me  do  as  I  pleased  ;  they  were  as  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  theatrical  representations,  as 
with  the  declamations  from  the  tribune.  The 
women  were  delighted  that  there  had  never 
been  a  single  victim  in  our  little  town,  and 
that  we  performed  comedies ;  I  believe,  in¬ 
deed,  that  at  that  period  there  very  few  com¬ 
munes  of  which  they  could  say  so  much 
good. 

But  a  storm  from  the  higher  regions  was 
about  to  burst  over  our  heads.  Barras  and 
Freron  were  at  Marseilles  ! 

Some  months  which  had  elapsed  after  my 
arrival  at  St.  Maximin  had  been  filled  with 
the  successes  and  crimes  of  the  Jacobins.  In 
September,  Lyons  had  fallen  ;  Collet  d’Her- 
bois  and  Fouche  de  Nantes,  had  courageously 
destroyed  with  grape-shot  the  vanquished 
population,  and  pulled  down  with  French 
hands  the  finest  edifices  of  the  second  town 
of  France,  which,  forty  years  afterwards,  was 
doomed  to  he  again  delivered  up  to  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  civil  war.  The  army  of  General  Car- 
teau,  with  whom  was  Napoleon,  was  be¬ 
sieging  Toulon.  The  proscriptions  of  the 
suspected,  organized  more  widely  by  the  law 
of  Merlin  de  Douai,  extended  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  citizens,  and  consigned  them 
without  mercy  to  the  dictatorship  of  each  of 
the  communes. 

In  October,  Marie  Antoinette  was  dragged 
to  the  scaffold  in  a  tumbril,  with  her  hands 
tied,  iu  the  midst  of  six  hundred  thousand 
Parisians,  stupified  and  trembling  before  a 
handful  of  brigands. 

In  November,  the  assassins  deified  them  - 
selves  with  their  mock  worship  of  reason  ;  for 
that  reason,  which  they  endeavoured  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  gospel,  was  but  the  idol  bathed 
with  human  blood,  which  presided  over  their 
frantic  orgies.  The  heads  of  the  Girondins, 
of  Bailli,  and  Lavoisier,  those  worthy  inter¬ 
preters  of  true  reason,  were  the  first  sacrifices 
of  the  new  worship.  Powerful  members  of 
the  Convention  traversed  the  departments  to 
prevent  the  rage  of  the  populace  from  cooling. 
Barras  and  Freron  were  at  Marseilles  ! 

Our  little  commune  vainly  hoped  to  escape 
from  their  lynx  eyes.  Some  miserable  denun- 
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ciator  had  informed  them  that  St.  Maximin 
had  not  furnished  the  smallest  repast  for  the 
guillotine,  and  that  in  the  house  of  our  sus¬ 
pected,  open  to  the  families  of  the  prisoners, 
they  were  sufficiently  calm  to  make  a  practice 
of  amusing  themselves  with  the  charms  of 
music.  They  immediately  took  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  destroying  such  a  scandal  and  two 
familiars  of  the  representative  inquisition 
were  charged  to  put  us  in  the  right  road. 


THE  OAKLEIGH  SHOOTING  CODE. 

{Concluded  from  page  154.) 

[The  following  passages  contain  some  inter¬ 
esting  observations,  though  we  cannot  add, 
unexceptionable  reasoning,  upon] 

Cruelty  to  Animals. 

There  are  those  who  deem  shooting  a  cri¬ 
minal  exercise  of  that  power  which  is  given 
us  over  the  brute  creatiou ;  but  they  seldom 
favour  us  with  an  argument  to  bring  us  over 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  nor  shall  we  attempt 
to  justify  ours.  We  may  perhaps  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  string  a  few  sentences  together, 
not  so  much  by  way  of  argument,  as  to  show 
the  question  in  some  of  its  bearings  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  practices  and  sports  l  Let  us 
not  be  considered  as  the  apologists  for  field- 
sports  generally ;  our  business  is  only  with 
shooting,  as  practised  at  Oakleigh.  A  few 
lines  from  James  Montgomery  may  serve  for 
a  preface — 

A  life  at  every  meal,  rapacious  hawk ! 

Spare  helpless  innoceuce  ! 

- Troth,  pleasant  talk! 

Yon  swallow  snaps  more  lives  up  in  a  day 
Than  in  a  twelvemonth  I  could  take  away. 

But  hark,  most  gentle  censor,  in  your  ear, 

A  word,  a  whisper, — you — are  you  quite  clear  ? 
Creation’s  groaus,  through  ocean,  earth,  and  sky. 
Ascend  from  all  that  walk,  or  swim,  or  fly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  crude  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  notions  of  cruelty  and  humanity. 
Brute  suffering  is  estimated  on  a  graduated 
scale,  according  to  the  corporeal  bulk  of  the 
sufferer.  A  degree  of  cruelty  is  daily  prac¬ 
tised  towards  the  smaller  animals,  a  fiftieth 
part  of  which,  exercised  on  the  larger  kinds, 
would  bring  the  person  inflicting  it  into 
contempt.  A  parent  will  suffer  a  child  to 
mangle  a  cockchaffer,  or  lop  off  the  limb  of 
some  luckless  reptile,  that  is  left  to  crawl  as 
it  best  can  in  its  mutilated  state  ;  but  if  that 
parent  were  wantonly  to  maim  an  ox,  he 
would  be  ever  after  scouted  from  society. 
Laws  are  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
larger  animals,  while  the  smaller  are  left  at 
the  mercy  of  individuals.  The  story  of  the 
old  lady,  who  thought  it  less  cruel  to  clean  a 
chimney  by  drawing  up,  by  their  necks,  a 
couple  of  live  ducks,  than  by  drawing  up  a 
goose,  is  no  unfair  burlesque  on  the  current, 
undigested  notions  of  humanity.  IIovv  many 
pathetic  things  have  been  said  and  written 
on  the  sufferings  of  a  lobster !  But  what 
sensitive  creature,  discussing  a  plate  of 
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shrimps,  ever  expressed  a  kindred  sympathy 
in  favour  of  the  smaller  victims,  which,  for 
aught  we  know,  are  equally  susceptible  of 
pain  ?  Wordsworth  says  that — 

— lie  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used  ;  that  thought  with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy. 

But  so  it  is  ;  the  idea  of  any  minute  creature 
suffering  pain  is  treated  with  ridicule.  If 
insects  in  the  garden,  or  flies  in  the  house 
are  to  be  destroyed,  how  indifferent  are  we  in 
what  manner  the  myriads  perish  !  But  if  a 
horse  or  an  ox  is  to  be  killed,  how  solicitous 
are  we  to  put  it  to  death  in  the  least  painful 
manner.  We  compassionate  the  sufferings, 
which  we,  as  it  were,  see;  but  not  those 
which  do  not  come  under  our  immediate 
observation,  though  we  are  as  well  assured  of 
the  existence  and  reality  of  these,  as  of  those. 

There  must  be  a  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  cruelty  and  humanity  ;  but,  with  the 
limited  knowledge  we  possess,  we  are  sad 
bunglers  at  discovering  it.  We  can  perform 
few  bodily  actions,  perhaps  none,  without 
inflicting  pain  or  causing  death.  The  Brah¬ 
min,  whose  pathway  is  swept  before  him,  lest 
he  should  inadvertently  crush  a  worm  or  ant, 
occasions  an  infinite  greater  amount  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death  by  the  very  means  he  takes  to 
prevent  them,  than  would  take  place  if  he 
neglected  to  adopt  the  superstitious  precau¬ 
tion. 

The  constant  tendency  of  animals  to  multi¬ 
ply  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  each  other,  and 
also  to  vegetable  productions,  the  Rev.  W. 
Kirby  says,  “  renders  it  necessary  that  some 
bounds  should  be  set  to  their  increase,  which 
Providence  effects  by  letting  them  loose 
against  each  other.  The  great  object  of  the 
Creator  is  the  maintenance  of  the  whole 
system  of  creation  in  order  and  beauty,  and 
this  he  is  pleased  to  accomplish,  not  always 
by  the  concord,  but  by  the  seeming  discord 
of  the  agents  he  employs.” — Habits  and  In - 
stincts  of  Animals ,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

Were  it  not  so  ordered — were,  for  instance, 
partridges  suffered  to  live  unmolested  until 
they  died  from  disease  or  old  age,  and  there 
were  no  other  check  upon  their  increase,  they 
would  soon  produce  a  famine  in  any  land. 
That  the  strong  must  destroy  the  weak  or 
both  would  perish,  is  a  law  of  nature.  Since, 
then,  it  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and 
preservation  of  the  various  species  of  animals 
by  which  the  earth  is  inhabited,  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  animals  should  perish  by 
the  rapacity  of  others,  is  it  cruelty  in  man  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  natural  enemies  of 
such  as  are  preyed  upon,  and  take  into  his 
own  hands  their  destruction,  which  he  effects 
in  a  more  speedy  manner  than  their  natural 
enemies  P 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  undue  increase  pf 
partridges  is  prevented  by  the  rapacity  of 
birds  of  the  hawk  species.  Birds  of  prey 
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are  nearly  extinct  in  these  islands.  That 
source  of  constant  terror,  the  hovering  glede, 
is  removed,  “  the  mortal  enemy’s  awa’,”  and 
partridges  now  repose  and  fatten  in  our  stub¬ 
ble-fields,  in  Elysian  security.  The  bird 
killed  by  the  fowling-piece  suffers  a  less 
painful  and  protracted  death  than  that  which 
dies  from  disease  or  old  age,  or  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  talons  of  the  kite  ! 

It  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  more  humane 
to  use  the  net  than  the  gun  ;  but  not  easily 
proved.  Every  bird  entangled  in  the  net 
suffers  a  death  of  fright  before  a  death  proper. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  field-sports, 
in  common  with  numberless  acts  daily  prac¬ 
tised,  the  humanity  of  which  was  never  ques¬ 
tioned,  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  justified. 
We  must,  as  Fox  said,  when  drawn  into  a 
controversy  on  field-sports,  have  recours*  to 

authority  and  precedent  rather  than  argu¬ 
ment,”  and  content  ourselves  f<  with  rather 
excusing  than  justifying  them.”  We  would 
rather  shift  the  question,  and  inquire  into  the 
innocency  of  other  sports,  universally  admitted 
to  be  harmless  amusements.  We  will  name 
only  ornamental  gardening,  and  the  practical 
study  of  botany,  which  are  pursued  by  those 
who  would  not  “  hurt  a  fly.” 

A  year’s  cultivation  of  a  small  ornamental 
garden,  will  occasion  more  suffering  than  all 
the  shooters  in  England  occasion  in  the  same 
time.  The  person  who  removes  a  polyanthus 
or  evergreen  shrub  “  disturbs  the  economy  of 
Nature’s  realm  ”  as  much  as  he  who  fires 
into  a  covey  of  birds  :  the  probability  is  that 
only  one  bird  is  killed,  but  that  half-a-dozen 
worms  are  cut  asunder.  The  shooter  has  no 
bad  feeling  towards  the  birds,  any  more  than 
the  gardener  bears  enmity  to  the  worms.  The 
sportsman  kills  partridges  not  so  much  for 
food  as  for  pastime ;  the  ornamental  garden 
is  perfectly  useless,  and  the  spade  is  plunged 
into  the  ground,  as  if  the  sod  were  tenantless, 
for  the  pastime  of  the  cultivator  !  The  gra¬ 
duated  scale  is  here  visible  again  ;  the  worm 
and  the  ant  are  small  and  insignificant,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  partridge !  A  microscope 
will  inform  the  collector  of  flowers  and  plants 
what  he  is  about,  better  than  we  can.  In 
general,  the  study  of  botany  is  pursued  for 
pastime ,  and  not  with  a  view  to  adding  to 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge  of  mankind, 
or  there  would  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  pretext 
for  branding  it  cruel  l  May  we  ask  whether 
it  is  more  cruel  to  shoot  at  a  covey  of  par¬ 
tridges  than  to  pluck  a  rose  P 

Roast  Pig.  —  How  this  morceaa  from 
Tietz’s  Constantinople,  just  published,  would 
have  gratified  poor  Elia. — The  Russian  am- 
bassador,  M.  Von  Bulgakow,  who,  during 
the  last  year  of  the  preceding  century,  was, 
for  some  time,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Seven 


Towers,  discovered  a'safe  and  clever  mode  of 
receiving  intelligence  from  his  friends  on  the 
exterior.  Having  a  most  extraordinary  appe¬ 
tite  for  roast  pig,  his  agents  endeavoured,  by 
frequently  sending  him  this  dish,  to  gratify 
his  wishes.  The  well-known  prejudice  of 
the  Turks  against  pork  made  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  Janissaries  pass  by  the  messengers  with 
rapidity,  without  bestowing  on  them  the  re¬ 
quisite  inspection.  Had  they  but  known 
that  the  stuffing  of  the  little  animal  consisted 
of  important  letters,  they  would  not,  probably, 
have  hesitated  as  to  his  dissection.  But  the 
Turks  are  a  kindly  people,  and  very  little 
prone  to  suspicion. — “  Allah  kerim !”  they 
would  exclaim  ;  “  if  He  had  wished  that  the 
correspondence  should  be  discovered,  some 
miracle  would,  doubtlessly  have  exposed  the 
inside  of  the  pig  to  light.” 

Russian  Sledge-drivers. — M.  Von  Tietz,  in 
his  recent  Travels ,  says : — “  During  my  winter 
journey,  I  have  often  amused  myself  with 
listening  to  a  conversation  between  a  driver 
and  his  horses.  We  might  then  hear,  ‘  Fie, 
fie,  old  brown  one,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  be  so  idle !  Look  at  the  gelding,  he  is 
much  smaller  than  you,  and  yet  runs  better. 
You  will  soon  make  me  cross,  and  I  shall 
then  be  forced  to  beat  you.  Blows  hurt  you 
— hark !  (He  then*  strikes  the  sledge  with 
his  whip,  and  continues) — So,  so,  old  brown 
one !  that’s  all  right.  Now  you  run  well. 
When  we  arrive,  you  shall  have  a  good  feed; 
Run  !  run  !  I’ll  sing  you  an  amusing  song'.’ 
He  now  commences  singing ;  and  it  seems 
actually  as  if  the  animals  understood  him.” 

Louis  Philippe  is  a  man  of  sense,  endowed 
with  a  just  though  not  a  keen  discernment, 
and  with  fluency  rather  than  with  eloquence ; 
resolute  without  boldness,  prudent  without 
timidity,  apt  for  business,  fond  of  details, 
and  rising  gradually  from  the  details  to  the 
whole  of  a  subject ;  himself  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  government,  more  calculating 
than  observing,  never  deferring  any  thing 
till  the  morrow,  yet  always  ready  to  wait  for 
what  the  morrow  may  bring,  and  thus  pos¬ 
sessing  the  qualities  which  most  become  a 
sovereign  at  an  epoch  of  transition. — British 
and  Foreign  Review ,  No.  5. 

London  and  Greenwich  Railway. — Since 
the  commencement  of  the  partial  running  of 
the  Company’s  trains,  there  have  been  300,000 
passengers  on  this  railway. 

Epitaph ,  in  Otley  Church,  on  Helen,  wife 
of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax  : — 

Here  Leah’s  fruitfulness,  here  Rachel's  beauty. 

Here  lyeth  Rebecca’s  faith,  here  Sarah’s  duty. 

Anne  R. 
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A  CANADIAN  RESIDENCE. 


Captain  Alexander,  in  his  excellent  work, 
entitled  Transatlantic  Sketches ,  has  paid 
especial  attention  to  Emigration  to  Canada, 
a  subject  now  become  of  sufficient  importance 
to  command  the  interest  of  ever)  traveller  in 
this  portion  of  America. 

As  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  face  of  the 
country,  Captain  Alexander  has  sketched  the 
original  of  the  above  Engraving ;  and  that 
portion  which  relates  to  it  is  comprised  in 
the  following  two  pages  of  our  traveller’s 
journal,  under  the  head  of c-  An  American 
Settler  locating.” 

“  When  an  American  comes  over  to  Canada 
to  take  out  a  location-ticket,  he  immediately 
sets  to  work  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  aud 
slashes  (fells)  and  burns  the  wood  on,  perhaps, 
eight  acres  of  land ;  then,  walking  through 
his  new  field  among  the  stumps,  with  a  bag 
of  Indian  corn-seed  about  his  neck,  and  his 
axe  in  his  hand,  he  makes  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  it,  and,  dropping  two  or  three 
seeds  into  it,  he  closes  the  hole  with  his  foot, 
and  he  thus  disposes  of  his  whole  seed.  He 
then,  perhaps,  returns  to  the  States,  or  hires 
himself  out  to  work  till  the  time  of  harvest 
comes  round,  when  he  returns  to  his  field, 
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and  reaps  it.  He  now  may  think  of  build¬ 
ing  a  log-house  :  he  prepares  the  timber,  the 
neighbours  collect  in  e  a  bee,’  and  assist 
him  to  erect  his  dwelling ;  he  roofs  and  floors 
it  with  bark,  the  doors  and  windows  are  cut 
out,  the  hinges  are  of  wood,  as  are  sometimes 
the  locks,  the  light  is  admitted  through  oiled 
paper,  the  table  is  a  rough  board,  and  the 
stools  cuts  of  round  logs.  He  brings  his 
wife  and  a  barrel  or  two  of  pork  ;  more  land 
is  cleared  ;  pigs,  poultry,  and  cattle  are  seen 
to  increase ;  the  log-hut  is  converted  into  a 
stable,  and  a  frame-house  is  substituted. 
This  is  supplanted  in  time  by  an  elegant, 
two-storied  mansion  of  brick,  with  tki  roof, 
green  Venetians,  and  carpeted  rooms ;  and  I 
hove  sketched,  with  great  interest,  the  suc¬ 
cessive  dwellings  of  a  thriving  settler,  who 
requires  but  an  axe  and  a  saw,  sobriety  and 
industry,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  compe¬ 
tence  in  “  that  happy  land.” 

“  Look  now  abroad: — another  race  has  fill’d 
Tnese  populous  borders.  Wide  the  wood  recedes. 
And  towns  shoot  up,  and  fertile  realms  are  till’d; 
The  land  is  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads. 
Streams  numberless,  that  many  a  fountain  feeds. 
Shine  disembower’d,  and  give  to  sun  and  breeze 
Their  virgin  waters.  The  full  region  leads 
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New  colonies  forth,  that  toward  the  western  seas. 
Spread  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal 
trees  1” 

In  the  fore-part  of  the  scene  here  sketched 
are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  country 
— as  the  river  and  its  falls,  the  wood-crowned 
heights,  the  canoe,  the  native’s  tent  and  out¬ 
door  fire,  and  the  aboriginal  mode  of  the 
mother  carrying  her  child  by  attaching  it  to  a 
broad  frame  hung  over  her  back. 


SHOP  SIGNS. 

Few  casual  observers  are  aware  from  what 
curious  origins  numerous  signs,  which  now 
appear  preposterous,  have  sprung ;  and  still 
fewer  recollect  the  time,  when  all  shop¬ 
keepers  displayed  signs  of  a  similar  nature  ; 
some  of  which  were  so  valuable  as  to  have 
cost  upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds.  We 
shall  transcribe,  for  the  amusement  of  our 
readers,  the  best  explanations,  (of  those  which 
appear  most  unconnected,)  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover.  The  common  custom 
of  the  young  tradesman,  prefixing  his  sign  to 
that  of  the  previous  occupant,  has  occasioned 
numerous  incongruities  ;  which,  but  for  this 
explanation,  could  not  be  accounted  for. — 
For  instance,  “  The  bell  and  dog,’-  “  Three 
nuns  and  a  hare,”  “  Lack  and  Hope,”  with 
many  others.  The  sign  of  the  chequers  is 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  discovered  on 
several  taverns  at  Pompeii :  from  its  simi¬ 
larity  in  colour  and  general  appearance  lo  a 
lattice,  it  is  often  so  designated  in  old 
writers.  In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor , 
Falstaff  speaks  of  “  your  red  lattice  phrases 
and  in  one  of  Marston’s  plays,  printed  in 
1 633,  the  following  passage  occurs, — “  as 
well  known  by  my  wit  as  an  alehouse  by  a 
red  lattice.”  We  need  hardly  mention  the 
well-known  bush,  except  to  remark  that  it 
and  the  signboard  were  sometimes  used  toge¬ 
ther.  In  proof  of  this,  an  old  host  says  : — 

I  rather  will  take  down  my  bush  and  sign. 

Than  live  by  means  of  riotous  expeuse.* 

Uncommon  as  the  sign  of  a  full  moon  is, 
still  the  Rev.  S.  Seyer,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  says,  “  that  the  full  moon  in  Bristol  is  an 
extremely  ancient  inn.”  Fiecknoe  says,  they 
have  changed  the  sign  of  “  the  Salutation  of 
the  Angel  and  our  Lady,”  into  “  the  Shouldier 
and  Citizen  and  “  the  Catherine  Wheel,” 
into  “the  Cat  and  Wheel.”  “The  Swan 
with  Two  Necks,”  will  be  easily  understood 
by  referring  to  a  clever  paper,  (on  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  swans,)  in  the  Mirror,  vol.  xxvii., 
page  265.  “  The  Bolt  in  Tun  ”  may  be 

thus  explained: — The  tun  or  tub  was  often 
used  by  the  toxophilites  of  those  days  as 
a  substitute  for  a  more  finished  target ; 
and  the  bolt,  or  arrow,  is  generally  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  been  lodged,  by  some  suc- 

*  Good  Newes  and  Bad  Newes,  by  S.  R.  4to. 
London,  1622. 


cessful  candidate,  in  the  tun.  The  sign  of 
the  Three  Loggerheads,  is  two  wooden 
heads,  with  this  inscription  : — “  Here  we 
three  loggerheads  be  the  reader  being  the 
third.  “The  Honest  Lawyer”  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  his  head  under  his  arm,  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  prevaricating.  “  The  Lamb  and 
Lark”  refers  to  a  well-known  proverb,  that 
we  should  go  to  bed  with  the  lamb,  and 
rise  with  the  lark  :  it  occurs  at  Keynsham, 
near  Bath.  At  Willoughby,  a  village  in 
Warwickshire,  there  is  a  public  house,  with 
a  representation  of  four  crosses,  for  a  sign. 
It  was  originally  only  three,  (which  were 
meant  to  represent  our  Saviour  and  the  two 
thieves,)  but  was  altered  from  a  curious  occur¬ 
rence.  l)ean  Swift,  in  his  way  to  and  from  his 
deanery,  in  Ireland,  used  occasionally  to  stay 
here  for  a  night.  One  day,  the  hostess,  not 
waiting  on  him  so  promptly  as  he  wished,  he 
wrote  with  his  diamond  ring  the  following 
on  the  casement  window  : — 

There  are  three  crosses  at  your  door. 

Hang  up  your  wife,  and  you’ll  count  four. 

The  identical  pane  of  glass  is  still  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  inhabitant  of  Willoughby.  “  The 
Eagle  and  Child”  is  supposed  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  circumstance  of  a  child  having  been 
carried  off'  by  an  eagle  there.  “  The  Bull 
and  Mouth”  is  a  corruption  of  the  Boulogne 
Mouth,  or  harbour,  and  generally  thought  to 
have  been  so  named  in  honour  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who  took  that  place  in  1544.  The 
Bell  Savage  is  a  corruption  of  the  French 
Belle  Sauvage ;  a  beautiful  savage  having 
once  been  exhibited  there.  “  The  Lamb  and 
Hag,”  and  “  Simon  the  tanner,”  are  common. 
“  The  Labour  in  vain,”  is  attempting  to 
wash  a  blackamoor  white.  “  The  Sun  and 
the  Thirteen  Cantons,”  represent  the  sun 
shining  on  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
“  The  Pig  and  W7histle”  is  meant  tor  the 
elephant,  his  trunk  being  the  whistle. 
“  The  Hog  in  armour”  is  defined  as  the  rhi¬ 
noceros  ;  Pan  and  the  Bacchanals  as  “  the 
Devil  and  Bag  of  Nails  and  “  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle,”  La  Catherine  Fidele  ;  “  the  Goat 
and  Compasses,”  a  corruption  of  the  puritan’s 
sign — “  God  encompasseth  us.”  A  Persian 
travellerf  in  England,  seventy  years  ago, 
says,  “  the  baker  exhibits  a  loaf ;  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  a  shoe ;  the  fruiterer,  different  kinds 
of  fruit,  &c.”  Addison  says,  the  perfumers 
always  showed  figures  of  goats  before  their 
doors. — Was  this  to  say,  that  their  perfumes 
were  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  stench 
which  Horace  mentions. 

A  woman  without  a  head  was  a  common 
sign  of  oil-shops,  and  is  supposed  lo  have 
originated  from  an  oil-jar,  fancifully  painted 
to  represent  a  headless  woman.  It  is  jocu¬ 
larly  said,  that  the  three  balls  over  the  shop 
of  a  pawnbroker,  betoken  that  it  is  two  to  one 
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if  pledged  articles  are  ever  redeemed ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  true  origin  of  this 
sign  has  ever  been  discovered.*  The  barber’s 
pole  has  occasioned  much  antiquarian  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  to  denote  that  the  owner  prac¬ 
tised  chirurgery,  in  addition  to  the  more 
sublime  art  of  “shaving  chins  and  clipping 
heads.”  In  Comenii  Orbis  P ictus,  a  patient 
is  depicted  under  phlebotomy,  sitting  in  a 
barber’s  shop,  and  grasping  a  pole  or  staff  in 
his  hand.  The  following  are  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  odd  signs  used  by  booksellers  : — 
“Three  Legs,  1685;”  “Mr.  Pope’s  Head, 
1767;”  “Three  Crowns  and  Bible.  1711 
“Seven  Stars,  1763;”  “Three  Daggers, 
16.90;”  “Ship  and  Black  Swan,  1721;” 
“  Three  Crowns,  1669;”  “Bible  and  Heart, 
1659;”  “  Sub  signo  veritatis ,  1782.” 

J.  Chambers. 


VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 

What  hopes  and  feelings  consecrate  the  shrines 
At  which  the  rural  worshipper  can  hold 
His  communings  with  God  ! — Not  such  of  old 
Rear'd  their  grey  towers  o’er  coppices  of  pines. 
When  persecution  raged  —but  now  the  chime 
l  Of  sabbath  bells,  at  moru  or  dewy  even, 

Is  wafted  by  the  gentle  breath  of  heaven 
From  flowery  dells  and  mountain  peaks  sublime. 
Softly  as  summer  sinks  upon  the  heart, 

When  Evening  lingers  in  the  crimson  west. 

So  mute  Devotion  acts  the  preacher’s  part. 

And  builds  her  temple  in  the  peasant’s  breast. 
Beneath  your  shades  may  Faith  her  pinions  spread. 
Till  earth  is  rent,  and  graves  yield  up  their  dead. 

G.  R.  C. 


CAGE  BIRDS. 

It  has  often  appeared  strange  to  me,  that 
females,  whose  refined  minds  and  tender 
sympathies  are  so  continually  exerted  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  acts  of  cruelty,  and  whose  dominion 
over  the  other  sex  has  an  acknowledged  influ¬ 
ence  in  softening  its  fiercer  nature,  should 
he  the  chief  agents  and  abettors  of  the  en¬ 
slavement  of  the  feathered  creation.  A  bird 
in  a  cage  is  the  very  personification  of  slavery; 
while  a  bird  roaming  at  large  imparts  the 
liveliest  idea  of  liberty.  Formed  by  nature 
for  almost  boundless  flight,  and  accompany¬ 
ing  his  progress  with  the  most  vivid  sounds 
of  delight  the  brute  creation  is  capable  of, — 
how  restless  are  the  sportive  movements, — 
how  animating  the  joyous  carol — of  the  fea¬ 
thered  songster !  Let  the  lover  of  nature 
contrast  these  with  the  cramped  movements, 
dull  looks,  and  altered  tones  of  the  captive 
bird.  It  is  true  that,  even  wired  in  his  nar¬ 
row  prison, — his  beautiful,  but  now  useless, 
wiugs  unexpanded,  and  with  no  refreshing 
gales  to  invigorate  him, —  still  his  song  is 
most  enchanting ;  yet,  how  different  from 
that  which  is  heard  in  his  unfettered  state, 
and  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  appro¬ 
priate  scenery  I  These  exquisite  notes  form 

*  It  is  said  that  the  three  balls  were  the  sign  of 
the  Lombards,  the  money-lenders  of  former  times, 
whence  it  was  adopted  by  pawnbrokers. 

O  2 


the  only  argument  approaching  to  a  reason¬ 
able  excuse  I  have  heard  advanced  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  unfortunate  possessor  in  durance. 

But  are  we  justified,  for  the  sake  of  the 
gratification  we  thus  receive,  in  inflicting  so 
much  suffering  ?  Supposing  humanity  to 
answer  in  the  negative,  how  are  we  to  re¬ 
medy  the  evil  P  Immediately  we  cannot,  in 
all  cases.  Many  birds,  transported  from  fo¬ 
reign  climes,  or  inured  to  bondage  from  the 
egg,  would  perish,  if  set  free.  These  poor, 
little  creatures,  however  cruelly  imprisoned  at 
first,  it  is  now  the  part  of  kindness  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  captivity,  until  death  remove  the  bars 
which  mankind  has  placed  to  their  happi¬ 
ness.  Many,  however,  may  be  at  once  set  at 
liberty;  and  let  not  their  emancipation  be 
delayed.  The  joyous  sight  of  the  creatures 
again  soaring  into  their  native  element,  will 
well  repay  the  loss  of  their  song. 

But  the  great  remedy  consists  in  the  future 
discouragement  of  the  practice  of  keeping 
birds — a  practice,  strange  to  say,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  a  feminine  occupation.  Well  am  I 
aware  of  the  kindness  and  unremitted  atten¬ 
tion  generally  bestowed  upon  the  little  cap¬ 
tive  ;  but,  allowing  the  fair  one  the  praise 
due  to  her  care,  still,  she  cannot  rise  far  above 
the  rank  of  a  kind  jailer ,  who  consents  to 
be  instrumental  in  keeping  any  creature  cap¬ 
tive  against  its  will.  Kindness  and  atten¬ 
tion  may  alleviate  the  miseries  incidental  to 
loss  of  liberty,  but  they  can  never  compen¬ 
sate  for  it. 

Shall  I  make  this  appeal  in  vain  ? — I  be¬ 
lieve  not.  Many  require  the  evil  but  to  be 
pointed  out,  to  remedy  it,  and  will  gladly 
free  their  little  captives  ;  such  persons  desi¬ 
rous  of  restoring  to  them  that  inestimable 
boon,  liberty,  of  which  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  deprived  ;  and  solacing  themselves 
in  the  loss  of  their  delightful  notes,  by  the 
reflection  that  they  have  departed  to  enjoy, 
instead  of  remaining  to  endure  existence. 

J.  C. 


THE  VALE  OF  CYPRESS-TREES. 

Oh !  snatch’d  away  in  beauty’s  bloom. 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb  ; 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 
Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year. 

And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom. 

Byron. 

A  gloom v  vale — a  solitude  where  pilgrims  love  to 
mourn. 

And  hearts  o’erflow,  like  bursting  founts,  around  the 
silent  urn ; 

But  yet  its  hush  is  beautiful,  and  roses  brightly 
bloom 

Beneath  the  melancholy  shades  which  darken  o’er 
the  tomb. 

The  lovely  and  the  brave,  perchance,  in  this  loue 
place  are  laid. 

The  treasur’d  ones  of  many  a  hearth,  the  flowers  of 
field  and  glade  ; 

But  grief,  although  their  semblance  lives  upon  the 
marble  bust. 

Cannot  recall  them,  or  redeem  oue  ringlet  from  the 
dust. 
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The  voices  rich  with  festal  'song,  the  lips  of  sunny 
hue. 

The  eyes  reflecting  heaven  amid  their  tender  spheres 
of  blue, 

The  sylph-like  graces  of  their  forms,  and  all  that 
love  adored, 

Oh !  these  are  dim  and  silent  now — and  are  they 
not  deplored  ? 

Yes — I  can  turn  from  yonder  sky,  the  clouds  that 
fringe  its  brow. 

And  feel  my  spirit  soar  on  wings  of  inspiration  now  ; 

But  not  the  gorgeous  scene  around,  with  all  its  light 
and  bloom, 

Can  lure  me  from  the  cypress  shades  that  darken 
o’er  the  tomb.  G.  R.  C. 


JKamierg  anti  Cits’ to  m£. 


BURIAL. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar  islands,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  have  no 
notion  of  a  God,  but  they  believe  firmly  in 
the  Devil,  and  worship  him  from  fear.  In 
every  village  there  is  a  high  pole  with  long 
strings  of  ground  rattans  hanging  from  it, 
which  they  imagine  have  the  virtue  to  keep 
him  at  a  distance.  When  they  observe  any 
signs  of  an  approaching  storm,  they  fancy 
that  the  Devil  intends  them  a  visit ;  upon 
which  many  superstitious  ceremonies  are  per¬ 
formed.  When  a  man  dies,  all  his  property 
is  buried  with  him,  and  his  wife  must  con¬ 
form  to  custom  by  having  a  joint  cut  offfrom 
one  of  her  fingers. 

In  Otaheite,  the  body  of  a  person  deceased 
is  placed  beneath  a  shed,  open  at  one  end, 
and  formed  of  a  kind  of  wicker  work,  upon  a 
bier  or  frame  of  wood  with  a  matted  bottom 
and  supported  by  four  posts.  When  the  bones 
are  stripped  of  their  flesh,  and  become  dry, 
they  are  buried  with  great  ceremony. 

In  the  Fox  islands,  situated  in  the  bay  of 
Kamtschatka,  the  bodies  of  the  rich,  toge¬ 
ther  with  their  clothes  and  arms,  are  put  into 
a  small  boat  made  of  the  wood  driven  on 
shore  by  the  sea  ;  this  boat  is  suspended  upon 
poles  placed  crosswise,  and  the  body  is  thus 
left  to  rot  in  the  open  air. 

The  friends  of  a  Laplander  are  not  very 
ready  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments,  for 
as  soon  as  he  expii^s  they  quit  the  place  with 
precipitation,  apprehending  some  injury  from 
his  spirit,  or  ghost,  which  they  believe  re¬ 
mains  with  the  corpse,  and  takes  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  doing  mischief  to  the  living.  The 
deceased  is  deposited  in  a  coffin  by  a  person 
selected  for  the  purpose — but  he  secures  him¬ 
self  previously  from  any  ill  offices  of  the 
manes  by  a  consecrated  brass  ring  fixed  on 
his  left  arm. 

The  Yacuti,  or  Socha,  a  Tartar  tribe  that 
originally  descended  into  Siberia  from  the 
high  regions  of  the  south,  never  mention  the 
dead  unless  allegorically,  and  forsake  the  hut 
in  which  any  one  has  expired.  They  bury  a 
dead  person  in  his  best  apparel,  with  his 
knife  and  other  useful  articles,  and  some 


meat,  that  he  may  not  hunger  on  the  road  to 
the  dwellings  of  souls. 

When  the  negroes  of  some  parts  of  Africa 
suspect  a  person  to  have  died  in  consequence 
of  sorcery,  they  interrogate  the  corpse,  which 
they  believe  gives  an  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  by  impelling  forward  the  persons  who 
bear  it,  and  the  negative  by  a  rolling  motion. 
The  person  accused  is  seized  and  sold  into 
slavery,  and  sometimes  his  family  likewise. 
If  of  no  value  as  a  slave,  the  accused  person 
is  compelled  to  dig  his  own  grave,  into  which 
he  is  thrust,  the  earth  is  then  thrown  over 
him,  and  a  stake  is  driven  through  his  body. 

The  Arrawaks,  a  tribe  of  Guiana,  have 
neither  priesthood  nor  form  of  worship,  — they 
say  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  address  the 
Creator,  for  as  he  is  supremely  just,  he  will 
not  give  any  one  undue  precedence  on  suppli¬ 
cation,  neither  will  he  willingly  afflict  his 
creatures.  They  attempt,  however,  by  incan¬ 
tations  to  propitiate  the  evil  principle. — 
Gleanings  of  a  Mariner. 


J^aturattet. 

ON  THE  LONGEVITY  OK  ANIMALS. 

[Continued,  from  page  183.) 

A  couple  of  cerastes,  an  Egyptian  species 
of  serpent,  are  said  by  Dr.  Shaw  to  have 
been  kept  five  years  in  a  closely  corked  bottle, 
without  any  sort  of  food,  unless  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sand,  in  which  they  coiled  themselves 
up  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  may  be  called 
such ;  yet,  when  he  saw  them,  they  had 
newly  cast  their  skins,  and  were  as  brisk  and 

lively  as  if  just  captured ( Encyclopcedia 

Londinensis,  article  Abstinence.) 

Vipers  live  at  least  six  or  seven  years, 
as  they  are  said  not  to  be  full-grown  till 
about  that  age. 

Fish. — “  The  age  of  fishes  is  more  uncer¬ 
tain  than  that  of  terrestrial  creatures  ;  *  be¬ 
cause,  living  under  the  water,  they  are  the 
less  observed.” — {Hist,  of  Life ,  p.  1 1.)  “Two 
methods,”  says  Smellie,  “  have  been  devised 
for  ascertaining  the  age  of  fishes,  namely,  by 
the  circles  of  the  scales,  and  by  a  transverse 
section  of  the  backbone. '  When  a  scale  of  a 
fish  is  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  circles  within 
one  another,  resembling,  in  some  measure, 
those  rings  that  appear  on  the  transverse  sec¬ 
tions  of  trees,  by  which  their  ages  are  com¬ 
puted.  In  the  same  manner,  the  ages  of 
fishes  may  be  ascertained  by  the  number  of 
circles  on  their  scales,  reckoning  for  each 
ring,  one  year  of  the  animal’s  existence.  * 

*  *  The  ages  of  fish  that  want  scales, 

as  the  skate  and  ray  kind,  may  be  pretty  ex¬ 
actly  known  by  separating  the  joints  of  the 
backbone,  and  observing  minutely  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rings  which  the  surface  exhibits.  Both 
of  these  methods  may  be  liable  to  deception  ; 
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but  they  are  the  only  natural  ones  which  have 
been  hitherto  discovered.  The  longevity  of 
fish  has  been  ascribed  to  several  causes. — 
The  element  in  which  they  live  is  more  uni¬ 
form,  and  less  subject  to  accidental  changes 
than  the  air  of  our  atmosphere.  Their  bones, 
which  are  more  of  a  cartilaginous  nature 
than  those  of  land  animals,  admit  of  indefi¬ 
nite  extension ;  of  course,  their  bodies,  in¬ 
stead  of  suffering  the  rigidity  of  age  at  an 
early  period,  which  is  the  natural  cause  of 
death,  continue  to  grow  much  longer  than 
those  of  most  land  animals.”—  ( Philosophy 
of  Nat.  Hist.,  i.  514.)  Smellie  observes  also, 
that  some  fish  live  during  several  centuries. 

A  correspondent  to  the  Magazine  of  Na¬ 
tural  History  says,  he  suspects  that  stickle¬ 
backs,  ( Gasterosteus ,)  do  not  live  longer 
than  two  years,  (vii.,  600.) 

The  carp,  (  Cyprinus  carpio ,)  according  to 
Dubravius,  continues  to  spawn  until  the 
age  of  thirty.  One  is  reported  to  have 
been  living,  in  1782,  in  the  basin  of  Ema¬ 
nuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  its  thirty-sixth 
year ;  and  Captain  Brown  says  there  was 
one  there,  (he  may,  perhaps,  allude  to  the 
same,)  which  was  more  than  seventy  years 
old.  Gesner  says  that  one  in  the  Palatine 
lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  old. — ( Pis - 
cium ,  312.)  “  Buff bn  informs  us,  that  in 

Count  Maurepa’s  ponds,  he  had  seen  carps 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  that  the  fact  was  attested  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  He  even  mentions  one 
which  he  supposed  to  be  two  hundred  years 
old.  *  *  *  The  ages  of  Buffon’s  carp 

were  chiefly  determined  by  the  circles  on 
their  scales.” — (Smellie' s  Phil.  Nat.  Hist.) 

The  bream,  (Cyprinus  brama,)  and  the 
tench,  (C.  tincta, )  Bacon  says,  do  not  live 
above  ten  years. — (Hist,  of  Life ,  11.) 

The  pike,  (Esox  lucius, )  is  supposed  by 
Bacon  to  attain  a  greater  age  than  any  other 
fresh-water  fish ;  and  yet  he  thinks  it  does 
not  exceed  forty  years.  Gesner,  as  quoted 
by  Hakewill,  records,  however,  the  capture  of 
a  pike,  near  Halibrun,  in  Suabia,  in  the 
year  1497,  which  was  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  years  old,  as  appeared  from  a  ring 
round  its  neck,  certifying  that  it  was  put  into 
the  lake,  in  the  year  1230,  by  Frederick  II. 

The  salmon,  (Salmo  salar ,)  Bacon  says, 
grows  rapidly,  but  does  not  live  more  than 
ten  years. 

A  cod-fish,  (Gadus  morkua ,)  is  stated  to 
have  lived  seventeen  years  in  Colonel  Mac- 
Do  wafs  celebrated  salt-water  pond  at  Logan, 
in  Scotland.  When  it  died,  in  1826,  it  had 
become,  either  from  old  age,  accident,  or  dis¬ 
ease,  totally  blind,  and  its  body  had  visibly 
declined  in  bulk. — (Macdiarmid' s  Sketches 
from  Nature.) 

The  eel,  (Murcena  anguilla,)  does  not 
live  longer,  Bacon  says,  than  ten  years. 

Lampreys,  (Petromyzon  viarinus,)  “  were 


found  in  Caesar’s  fishponds  to  have  lived 
threescore  years.” — (Hist,  of  Life,  p.  11.) 

Insects. — In  considering  the  ages  of  in¬ 
sects,  we  should  include  the  time  they  pass 
in  the  larva  or  grub,  pupa  or  chrysalis, 
imago  or  perfect  states  ;  for  though  a  species 
in  these  three  states  exhibits  distinct  forms, 
yet  it  is  the  same  life  that  is  sustained  in 
them.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  false  statements  of  epitaph-writers 
and  novelists,  that  the  larva  lies  dead  in  its 
chrysalis  waiting  till  revived,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  emblematic  of  the  resurrection  of 
man,  that  state  certainly  ought  to  be  exclud¬ 
ed  ;  but  as  both  respiration  and  motion  are 
observable  in  it,  it  must  of  course  be  includ¬ 
ed.  We  might,  indeed,  as  well  purposely 
omit  when  computing  the  age  of  man,  to  count 
the  years  of  his  childhood,  as  to  omit  the 
larva  and  pupa  states  of  insects,  when  com¬ 
puting  the  extent  of  their  lives.  After  in¬ 
sects  have  attained  their  mature  or  perfect 
state,  they  are  ordinarily  short-lived ;  and 
their  existing  for  any  unusually  long  time, 
only  arises  from  their,  accidentally,  not  being 
able  to  find  a  mate  to  engender  with,  in 
which  case  they  live  much  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done,  nature  prolong¬ 
ing  their  lives  for  the  express  purpose,  appa¬ 
rently,  that  they  may  yet  meet  and  multiply. 
The  tenacity  of  life  in  insects  which  have 
not  bred,  is  known  to  every  collector.  A 
virgin  insect,  when  impaled  on  a  pin,  con¬ 
tinues  to  live,  and  without  food,  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  any  insect  so  treated,  after 
she  has  copulated,  and  laid  her  eggs.  The 
life  of  an  insect  in  its  virginity,  will  often, 
indeed,  resist  for  a  long  while  not  only  the 
pin,  but  even  spirits  of  wine,  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,  or  of  brimstone,  excessive  heat  or 
excessive  cold.  But,  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  some  species  of  insects  in  their  perfect 
state  naturally  continue  torpid  during  winter, 
and  revive  with  the  return  of  w'arm  weather  : 
this  seems  to  be  so,  at  least,  in  the  ca«e  of 
wasps ;  for  when  a  wasp’s  nest  is  dug  up  in 
the  winter,  there  are  usually  found  some 
individuals  inside  it,  which  manifest  signs  of 
life  on  the  application  of  warmth. 

“  We  learn  from  Marsham.  that  the  grub 
of  Buprestis  splendida,  (a  handsome  species 
of  beetle,)  was  ascertained  to  have  existed 
in  the  wood  of  a  deal  table  more  than  twenty 
years.”  —  (Introduction  to  Entomology ,  i., 
234.) 

Baker,  the  microscopic  observer,  states 
that  he  kept  a  specimen  of  the  churchyard 
beetle,  (Blaps  mortisaga ,)  alive  for  three 
years  without  a  morsel  of  food.  4 

Day-flies,  ( Ephemerae ,)  are  incorrectly  said 
to  live  only  one  day,  and,  in  some  species, 
only  a  few  hours  ;  for,  not  only  do  they  occa¬ 
sionally  live  in  their  perfect  state  two  or 
three  days,  but  some  of  them  live,  in  the 
larva  state,  for  two  years. 
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Rosel  says  he  kept  a  rose-chafer,  ( Cetonia 
aurata ,)  which  he  fed  with  fruit  and  moist 
bread,  for  more  than  three  years. — ( Inseckten 
Belustig ,  iii.,  379.) 

The  stag-beetle,  ( Lucanus  cervus,)  lives 
three  years  in  its  larva  state,  and  a  few  weeks 
in  its  perfect  state. 

The  cockchafer,  {Mclolontha  vulgaris,') 
lives  four  years  in  its  larva  state. 

The  mantis,  Goldsmith  supposes,  will  live, 
if  confined  and  well  fed,  ten  years. 

Bees  and  flies  of  all  kinds,  after  lying 
long  in  water,  and  having  every  appearance 
of  death,  revive  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat,  or  by  covering  their  bodies  with  ashes, 
chalk,  or  sand,  which  absorbs  the  superfluous 
moisture  from  their  pores.  Reaumur  made 
many  experiments  upon  the  reviviscence  of 
drowned  bees.  He  found  that,  after  being 
immersed  in  water  for  nine  hours,  some  of 
them  returned  to  life  ;  but  he  acknowledges 
that  many  of  them,  in  the  fourth  part  of  this 
time,  were  actually  dead,  and  that  neither 
heat,  nor  the  application  of  absorbent  pow¬ 
ders,  could  restore  them  to  life.” — ( Smellie’s 
Phil,  of  Nat.  Hist.,  i.,  .516.)  In  the  Kalei¬ 
doscope,  (1822,)  p.  106,  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Beddome,  chemist,  in  Tooley-street,  London, 
thus  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  : — 
“  Sir, — Having  lately  read  in  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  Introduction  to  Entomology ,  by  Messrs. 
Kirby  and  Spence,  of  the  great  tenacity  of  life 
which  some  insects  possess,  it  has  brought 
to  my  recollection  a  fact  that  occurred  three 
years  ago,  which  I  confess  I  could  not  have 
credited,  had  it  not  passed  under  my  own 
observation.  I  had  purchased  twenty  large 
hives,  and  a  hogshead  of  Dutch  honey  in  the 
natural  state,  not  separated  from  the  wax, 
which  had  been  in  my  friend’s  warehouse 
above  a  year  ;  and  after  emptying  my  hives 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  boiled  them  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  water  to  obtain  what  honey 
remained  between  the  interstices.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  bees  that  had  been 
mixed  with  the  honey,  were  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  these  I  skimmed 
off,  and  placed  on  flagstones  outside  my 
laboratory,  which  was  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  then  exposed  to  a  July  meridian 
sun.  You  may  imagine  my  astonishment, 
when,  in  half  an  hour,  I  saw  scores  of  these 
same  bees,  that  had  been  for  months  in  a 
state  of  suffocation,  and  then  well  boiled, 
gradually  come  to  life  and  fly  away.  There 
were  so  many  of  them  that  I  closed  the  door, 
fearing  that  they  might  be  disposed  to  return, 
and  punish  me  for  the  barbarous  usage  they 
had  received  at  my  hands.” —  Dr.  Bevan 
estimates  the  average  length  of  a  drone’s 
life  to  be  about  four  months,  a  worker-bee’s 
about  six  months,  and  a  female  bee’s,  (ab¬ 
surdly  called  a  queen,)  about  four  years. — 
{Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  for  June, 
1836.) 
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LORD  BOLINGBKOKE  AT  BATTERSEA. 

This  celebrated  statesman  and  philosopher, 
one  of  the  brilliant  lights  of  the  Augustan 
age  of  literature  in  England,  was  born  at 
Battersea,  on  October  I,  1678.  The  family 
seat  was  a  spacious  mansion,  containing  forty 
rooms  on  a  floor.  It  was  alienated  from  the 
St.  Johns  in  1763,  when  it  was  purchased 
for  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  then  a  minor,  and 
about  fifteen  years  after,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  house  was  pulled  down.  On  the  site 
of  the  demolished  part,  were  erected  the  hori¬ 
zontal  air-mill  and  malt-distillery  of  Messrs. 
Hodgson  and  Co. ;  but  the  latter  was  sold  in 
1819,  and  was  taken  down  soon  after. 

The  locality,  interesting  to  every  one  who 
cherishes  respect  for  the  abodes  of  genius, 
was  visited  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his 
Morning’s  Walk  from  London  to  Keiv,  in 
the  year  1816,  and  is  thus  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  our  philosophical  tourist : — 

“  I  passed  from  the  premises  of  Mr.  Brunei, 
to  the  nearly  adjoining  ones  of  Mr.  Hodgson, 
an  intelligent  maltster  and  distiller,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  elevated,  horizontal  air-mill, 
which  serves  as  a  landmark  for  many  miles 
round.  But  his  mill,  its  elevated  shaft,  its 
vanes,  and  weather  or  wind-boards,  curious 
as  they  would  have  been  on  any  other  site, 
lost  their  interest  on  premises  once  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  illustrious  Bolingbroke,  and  the 
resort  of  the  philosophers  of  his  day.  In 
ascending  the  winding  flights  of  its  tottering 
galleries,  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the 
caprice  of  events  which  had  converted  the 
dwelling  of  Bolingbroke  into  a  maltinjj-house 
and  a  mill.  This  house,  once  sacred  to  phi¬ 
losophy  and  poetry,  long  sanctified  by  the 
residence  of  the  noblest  genius  ot  his  age, 
honoured  by  the  frequent  visits  of  Pope,  and 
the  birth-place  of  the  immortal  Essay  on 
Man,  is  now  appropriated  to  the  lowest  uses  ! 
The  house  of  Bolingbroke  become  a  wind¬ 
mill  !  The  spot  on  which  the  Essay  on  Man 
was  concocted  and  produced,  converted  into 
a  distillery  of  pernicious  spirits  !  Such  are 
the  lessons  of  time  !  Such  are  the  means  by 
which  an  eternal  agency  sets  at  naught  the 
ephemeral  importance  of  man  !  But  yester¬ 
day,  this  spot  was  the  resort,  the  hope,  and 
the  seat  of  enjoyment  of  Bolingbroke,  Pope, 
Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  all 
the  contemporary  genius  of  England — yet  a 
few  whirls  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  the 
change  of  a  figure  in  the  date  of  the  year, 
and  the  group  have  vanished  ;  while  in  their 
place  I  behold  hogs  and  horses,  malt-bags 
and  barrels,  stills  and  machinery ! 

“  *  Alas  !’  said  I  to  the  occupier,  ‘  and  have 
these  things  become  the  representatives  of 
more  human  genius  than  England  may  ever 
witness  on  one  spot  again? — have  you  thus 
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satirized  the  transitory  fate  of  humanity  p — 
do  you  thus  become  a  party  with  the  bigoted 
enemies  of  that  philosophy  which  was  per¬ 
sonified  in  a  Bolingbroke  and  a  Pope  ?' — 
‘  No,’  he  rejoined,  ‘  I  love  the  name  and 
character  of  Bolingbroke,  and  I  preserve  the 
house  as  well  as  I  can  with  religious  vene¬ 
ration  ;  I  often  smoke  my  pipe  in  Mr.  Pope’s 
parlour,  and  think  of  him  with  due  respect 
as  I  walk  the  part  of  the  terrace  opposite  his 
room.’  He  then  conducted  me  to  this  inter¬ 
esting  parlour,  which  is  of  brown,  polished 
oak,  with  a  grate  and  ornaments  of  the  age 
of  George  the  First ;  and  before  its  window 
stood  the  portion  of  the  terrace  upon  which 
the  malt-house  had  not  encroached,  with  the 
Thames  moving  majestically  under  its  wall. 
I  was  on  holy  ground  !  I  did  not  take  off’  my 
shoes — but  I  doubtless  felt  what  pilgrims  feel 
as  they  approach  the  temples  of  Jerusalem, 
Mecca,  or  Jaggernaut !  Of  all  poems,  and 
of  all  codes  of  wisdom,  I  admire  the  Essay  on 
Man,  and  its  doctrines  the  most ;  and,  in 
this  room,  I  exclaimed,  it  was  probably 
planned,  discussed,  and  written  ! 

“  Mr.  Hodgson  assured  me,  this  had  always 
been  called  ‘  Pope’s  room,’  and  he  had  no 
doubt  it  was  the  apartment  usually  occupied 
by  that  great  poet,  in  his  visits  to  his  friend 
Bolingbroke.  Other  parts  of  the  original 
house  remain,  and  are  occupied  and  kept  in 
good  order.  He  told  me,  however,  that  this 
is  but  a  wing  of  the  mansion,  which  extend¬ 
ed  in  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  time  to  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  is  now  appropriated  to  the  malting- 

liouse  and  its  warehouses. 

*  *  •»  *  * 

“  On  inquiring  for  an  ancient  inhabitant  of 
Battersea,  I  was  introduced  to  a  Mrs.  Gil- 
liard,  a  pleasant  and  intelligent  woman,  who 
told  me  she  well  remembered  Lord  Boling¬ 
broke — that  he  used  to  ride  out  every  day  in 
his  chariot,  and  had  a  black  patch  on  his 
cheek,  with  a  large  wart  over  his  eyebrows. 
She  was  then  but  a  girl,  but  she  was  taught 
to  look  upon  him  with  veneration  as  a  great 
man.  As,  however,  he  spent  little  in  the 
place,  and  gave  little  away,  he  was  not  much 
regarded  by  the  people  of  Battersea.  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  her  the  names  of  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  she  recollected  none, 
except  that  of  Mallet,  who,  she  said,  she 
had  often  seen  walking  about  in  the  village, 
while  he  was  visiting  at  Bolingbroke  House. 
The  unassuming  dwelling  of  this  gentle¬ 
woman  affords  another  proof  of  the  scattered 
and  unrecorded  wealth  of  Britain,  in  works 
of  superior  art.  I  found  in  her  retired  par¬ 
lour,  a  fine,  historical  picture,  by  Vandyke, 
for  which  she  said  she  had  been  offered 
500 1.,  but  which  she  refused  to  part  with, 
not  less  from  a  spirit  of  independence,  than 
from  a  tasteful  estimate  of  the  beauties  of 
the  picture.” 

The  situation  of  Bolingbroke  House,  in  a 


quiet  village  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
was  a  delightful  retirement ;  and  Boling¬ 
broke,  at  certain  periods  of  his  eventful  life, 
evinced  his  love  of  such  seclusion  as  his 
family  seat  afforded.  It  is  true  that  his  youth 
was  a  reckless  round  of  pleasure,  for  he  was 
the  Rochester  of  his  day.  Many  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  declared  that  the  love  of  study  and 
desire  of  knowledge  were  what  he  had  felt  all 
his  life  ;  and  though  his  genius,  unlike  the 
demon  of  Socrates,  whispered  so  softly  that 
very  often  he  heard  him  not  in  the  hurry  of 
those  passions  with  which  he  was  transport¬ 
ed  ;  yet  some  calmer  hours  there  were,  and 
in  them  he  hearkened  to  him. 

Bolingbroke’s  seven  years  exile,  (owing  to 
his  part  in  the  politics  of  the  previous  seven¬ 
teen  years,)  was  passed  in  the  otium  of  lite¬ 
rary  retirement.  He  resided  principally  on  a 
small  property  called  La  Source,  near  Or¬ 
leans,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1719,  and 
which  he  had  taken  great  delight  in  laying 
out  and  decorating.  Here  he  corresponded 
with  Swift,  Pope  and  other  literary  friends  in 
England,  and  also  drew  around  him  a  circle 
of  new  acquaintances,  comprising  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Continent. 
How  congenial  and  delightful  such  society 
must  have  been  !  for,  of  Bolingbroke  it  has 
been  observed,  that  his  most  familiar  conver¬ 
sations  would  bear  printing  without  correc¬ 
tion.  During  his  residence  here,  his  wife 
having  died  in  1718,  in  1720  he  married  the 
widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Villette,  a  niece  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon. 

After  Bolingbroke’s  return  to  England,  in 
1724,  he  resided  at  Dawley,  a  villa  near 
Uxbridge,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  a 
political  war  in  the  Occasional  Writer  and 
the  Craftsman  ;  and  in  writing  various  trea¬ 
tises  upon  moral  and  metaphysical  subjects, 
which  he  did  not  send  to  the  press.  His 
political  spirit  was,  however,  not  yet  laid ; 
for,  in  1735,  he  abruptly  left  England, 
and  returned  to  France,  with  the  resolution 
of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that 
country.  He  remained  there,  residing  at  a 
seat  called  Chantelou,  in  Touraine,  (with  the 
exception  of  a  short  visit  to  England,  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  Dawley,)  till  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1742.  He  now  returned  to  take  possession 
of  the  family  estate  at  Battersea,  where  he 
resided  for  the  most  part  till  his  death,  of 
a  cancer  in  the  face,  in  1751. 

In  the  previous  year,  he  had  been  afflicted 
by  the  loss  of  his  excellent  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  affectionately  attached.  Both  are  in¬ 
terred  in  the  family  vault,  in  Battersea 
Church,  where  is  an  elegant  monument  by 
Roubiliac  ;  with  busts  of  the  great  Lord  and 
his  Lady,  and  the  arms  of  the  family.  The 
epitaphs  on  both  were  written  by  Boling¬ 
broke  ;  that  upon  himself  is  still  extant  in 
his  own  handwriting  in  the  British  Museum, 
It  is  shortly  descriptive  of  his  fortunes  : — 
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(The  Boiingbroke  Monument, — by  Roubiliac,— in  Battersea  Church.) 


Here  lyes 

HENRY  ST.  JOHN  : 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 

Secretary  at  War,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Viscount 
Boiingbroke ; 

In  the,  days  of  King  George  the  First  and  King 
George  the  Second, 

Something  more  and  better. 

His  attachment  to  Queen  Anne 
Exposed  him  to  a  long  and  severe  prosecution  : 

He  bore  it  with  firmness  of  miud. 

|  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  home, 
t'  The  enemy  of  no  national  party. 

The  friend  of  no  faction  ; 

Distinguished  under  the  cloud  of  a  proscription 
Which  had  not  been  entirely  taken  off 
By  zeal  to  maintain  the  Liberty 
And  to  restore  the  ancient  Prosperity 
Of  Great  Britain. 

The  inscription  on  Lady  Boiingbroke  is  as 
follows : — 

In  this  vault. 

Are  interred  the  Remains  of 
MARY  CLARA  DES  CHAMPS  DE  MARSILLY, 
Marchioness  ofVillette  and  Viscountess  Boiingbroke. 
Born  of  a  noble  family. 

Bred  in  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 

She  reflected  a  lustre  on  the  former 
By  the  superior  accomplishments  of  her  mind: 
She  was  an  ornament  to  the  latter 
By  the  amiable  dignity  and  grace  of  her  behaviour. 
She  lived 

The  honour  of  her  own  sex, 

The  delight  and  admiration  of  ours. 

She  died 

An  object  of  imitation  to  both, 

With  all  the  firmness  that  Reason, 

With  all  the  resignation  that  Religion, 
can  inspire. 

Referring  to  Bolingbroke’s  love  of  retire¬ 


ment,  we  find  the  following  interesting  pas¬ 
sage.  concluding  Mr.  Cooke’s  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Boiingbroke ,  lately  published : — 

“  The  delicacy  of  his  taste  was  seen  in 
the  beauty  of  his  country  retreats,  and  the 
rural  wildness  of  his  grounds.  His  friends 
discovered  it  in  every  thing  he  planned,  and 
in  every  thing  he  performed.  The  celebrity 
of  Dawley  was  in  its  day  as  great  as  that  of 
Twickenham  ;  and  even  history  has  not  dis¬ 
dained  to  celebrate  Lord  Bolingbroke’s 
charming  retreat  near  Orleans.  But  all 
traces  of  these  favourite  spots, 

“  Where  nobly  pensive  St.  John  sat  and  thought,” 

have  passed  away.  The  Loire t,  indeed,  still 
gushes  from  the  earth  ;  but  the  chateau  is  no 
longer  the  same.  Dawley  has  been  long 
since  pulled  down  ;  and  even  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  St.  Johns  at  Battersea,  venerable  as  it 
was  for  its  antiquity,  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
mansion.  The  scanty  remains  have  been 
converted  into  a  mill ;  but  the  ruins  yet  bear 
testimony  to  the  splendour  of  the  ancient 
house.  It  is  si  ill  known  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  as  the  residence  of  Boiingbroke  ;  and 
Tradition,  with  her  usual  admixture  of  truth 
and  error,  points  out  a  dilapidated  chamber 
as  that  in  which  Pope  composed  his  Essay 
on  Man.”  , 
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THE  DIARY  OK  A  DESENNUYEE. 

[This  book  is  a  running  satire  upon  the 
heartlessness,  follies,  and  vices  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  fashionable  life.  Its  casti¬ 
gation  is  severe,  and  will,  we  hope,  make  the 
naughty  and  dull  ones  smart.  Still,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  it  shows  up  the  emptiness 
of  fashion  with  too  strong  alight ;  we  almost 
sicken  at  the  vacuum  and  the  glare.  Plot 
the  work  has  not:  its  brilliancy,  vivacious 
wit,  and  well-turned  satire,  are  its  attractions; 
for  the  writer  is  altogether  a  superior  creature 
to  those  among  whom  she  moves.  The 
Desennuye e  is  a  gay,  lovely,  and  accom¬ 
plished  widow,  with  a  jointure  of  6,000/.  a 
year.  Her  girlhood  was  passed  in  a  cottage 
in  Staffordshire,  whence  she  married  at  seven¬ 
teen,  Colonel  Delaval,  of  Delaval  Castle, 
Ballyshumna,  who  died  within  seven  years. 
Contrasted  with  the  widow's  uncontrolled 
condition  is  that  of  Armine,  her  sister,  wedded 
to  “  a  certain  morose  Henry  Herbert,”  who 
“  caught  the  small-pox,  and  became  honey¬ 
combed  for  life,” — “  a  man  without  a  profes¬ 
sion,  because  he  is  so  near  being  a  man  of 
fortune  ;  but  who,  with  his  independence  of 
1,785/.  per  annum,  is  the  most  dependent  of 
human  beings.”  The  Diarist’s  cousin,  Lady 
Cecilia  Delaval,  engages  for  her  “  a  perfect 
bijou ”  of  a  house  in  St.  James’s  Place,  wherein 
lies  the  scene  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Diary. 
The  characters  that  flit  through  its  leaves  are 
too  numerous  to  sketch,  so  that  we  must  be 
content  with  a  single  scene,  which  is  a  fail- 
specimen  of  the  point  and  satire  of  the  work.] 
The  Zoological  Gardens  on  a  Sunday. 

We  had  now  reached  the  bird-houses;  and, 
from  the  circle  of  delighted  auditors  listening 
to  the  gentillesses  of  the  pink  cockatoo,  who 
was  sidling  on  his  stand  in  the  sunshine,  a 
whole  party  of  the  Beresfords  caught  sight  of 
me,  and  in  a  minute  1  was  surrounded.  The 
usual  ejaculations  followed  —  “  Isn't  this  a 
doat  of  a  bird  ?” — “  Quite  a  darling !’’ — 
“  Such  a  dear,  nice  creature  — “  Pretty 
Poll !” — “  Cocoa  ready  ?’’ — “  Did  you  stay 
out  the  ballet  last  night  ?” — “  Couldn’t  get 
my  carriage  up.  Stupid  old  coachman — 
been  in  the  family  these  thirty  years — must 
get  rid  of  him  ?” — “  Pretty  Poll !” — “  Wasn’t 
Fanny  Elsler  divine  in  that/>«.s  de  trois  ?” — 
“  God  save  great  George  our  king  !” — “  La  ! 
ma’  !  what  an  old  parrot  it  must  be — it  says 
God  save  King  George !” — “  My  dear,  par¬ 
rots  is  like  hoaks — they  lives  a  hage,  vich  is 
a  great  hage.  Don't  you  remember  when 
you  studied  hornithology  along  with  Miss 
Sycamore  ?”  —  “  Yes,  ma  I”  —  “  Heavens  ! 
Mrs.  Delaval,  did  you  hear  that  woman  ? 
And  they  pretend  that  the  society  here  on 
Sundays  is  select !” — “  Take  care,  my  dear 
Lady  Alicia,  take  care — parrots  are  as  insi¬ 


dious  as  monkeys.  That  creature  is  making 
for  your  shoulder.”  —  “  Do  you  remember 
what  old  Lady  Burlington  said  when  her 
macaw  bit  a  piece  out  of  her  friend’s  arm — 

‘  I  hope  to  Heaven  it  won’t  make  the  poor 
dear  creature  sick  !’  ” — “  Naughty  Poll  I”  &c. 

We  were  soon  joined  by  Lord  Lancaster 
and  Lord  Hilton,  and  loitered  about  the  gar¬ 
dens  with  the  Beresfords,  making  the  same 
sapient  remarks  uttered  there  Sunday  after 
Sunday;  such  as — “  What  a  vastly  conjugal 
couple!” — “  Who  P  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
C.  ?” — “  No  !  that  pair  of  blue  aud  buff 
macaws  !  What  a  fate  ! — to  be  caged  in 
eternal  fidelity,  as  an  example  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  !” — <“  How  those  chamois  remind 
one  of  Chamouny  !  Dear  Switzerland  !  Lord 
Hilton,  were  you  ever  in  Switzerland  ?  How 
enchanting  it  would  be  to  be  passing  this  hot 
day  in  a  chalet ,  in  one  of  those  delicious 
valleys !  Switzerland  is  quite  my  passion. 

I  mean  to  go  to  Lady  Rossana’s  fete  cos- 
tumee  as  an  Appenzelloise.”  —  “  Is  Lady 
Rossana  going  to  give  a  bal  costume  ?” — 
“  Haven’t  you  your  card  ?” — “  No  !  a  fancy- 
ball  !  How  Irish !  how  vulgar !  Always 
wanting  to  do  something  out  of  the  common 
way.” — “  Shall  I  get  you  invited  ?” — “Thank 
you.  Yes,  I  suppose  one  must  be  there.” 

“  La !  ma  !  what’s  that  bird  as  big  as  a 
turkey,  what  sits  so  sulky  on  its  perch  ?” — 
uAn  eagle.”  —  “Bill,  I  say,  yonder  great 
beast’s  an  eagle.” — “  What’s  a  heagle  ?  I 
never  seed  a  heagle.” — “  You  naughty  boy ! 
Don’t  you  remember  the  Spread  Eagle,  oppo¬ 
site  uncle  John’s,  in  Gracechurch  street  ?” 

‘‘Just  listen  to  those  ignorant  barbarians !” 
— “  And  then,  people  talk  of  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  advantage  of  penny  libra¬ 
ries  !  Do  let  us  go,  Lady  Evelyn,  and  see 
the  kangaroos  swallow  their  young.” — “  Do 
they  really  swallow  them  ?” — “  To  be  sure — 
I  have  seen  them  a  thousand  times.” 

[With  the  first  volume  closes  the  London 
season,  and  the  gay  widow’s  country  visits. 
The  second  volume  introduces  to  the  gaieties 
of  a  Continental  Tour,  from  which  are  the 
following  excellent  remarks  on] 

Parisian  Society. 

To-night  I  made  my  debut  in  the  circle  of 
Madame  de  Bretonvilliers ;  and  am  still 
shivering  at  the  recollection !  The  great, 
gloomy  courtyard  in  the  Rue  de  Grenade, 
the  dark,  damp  stair-case,  the  stifling  garlic- 
scented  ante-chamber,  the  ill-lighted  rooms, 
the  formal  assemblage,  were  not  compensated 
by  the  vastness  of  the  antiquated  saloons,  and 
that  magniloquent  nomenclature  of  the 
guests.  No  young  people,  the  ladies  scarcely 
even  in  denue-toilette,  muffled  in  bonnets 
and  shawls — and  coldness  and  formality 
enough  to  have  frozen  a  salamander.  I  was 
presented  to  several  duchesses  whose  titles 
are  historical,  who,  by  their  appearance,  may 
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have  figured  in  the  Fronde.  But  I  suspect 
there  was  a  vapour  of  the  Tuileries  clinging 
to  my  garments,  for  they  eyed  me  most  con¬ 
temptuously.  We  had  two  Boston  tables 
and  a  “  wish eau  sucree  and  weak  syrup 
and  water  were  handed  round  by  way  of  re¬ 
freshment;  the  candles  seemed  to  burn  dim  ; 
the  lofty  saloon  was  as  hazy  as  one  of  our 
great  theatres  in  the  month  of  November ;  a 
sensation  of  ague  seemed  creeping  over  me. 
Dinner  invitations,  from  the  Bretonvilliers, 
are  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  to  the 
table  of  his  Holiness.  The  people  of  his 
caste  are  supposed  to  dine  ;  but  the  fact  has 
never  been  proved  to  foreigners  by  ocular 
demonstration. 

We  are  apt  to  fancy  in  England  that  every 
great  French  family  has  its  Ude  ;  whereas 
none  but  the  ambassadors,  ministers,  or  great 
bankers,  affect  to  give  dinners,  or  even  keep 
a  chef.  There  was  only  Rothschild,  in  all 
Paris,  who  could  venture  upon  Care  me  ! 

Just  returned  from  a  brilliant  ball  chez  le 

ministre  de  ■ - .  These  ministerial  fetes 

are  considered  far  from  select ;  but  my  eye  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  surface 
of  French  society  to  detect  the  fault.  The 
house,  an  official  residence,  was  noble,  and 
nobly  lighted  ;  the  orchestra  admirable  ;  and 
the  whole  thing  faultlessly  arranged.  A  French 
ball-room  presents  a  more  orderly  aspect  than 
ours.  The  ladies  are  seated  side  by  side 
round  the  room,  generally  in  a  double  row ; 
and  no  gentleman  would  dream  of  usurping 
a  place  among  them  ;  the  seats  are  occupied 
by  the  same  persons  throughout  the  evening; 
when  they  dance,  a  handkerchief  or  bouquet 
is  left  to  engage  the  place.  The  room  has, 
consequently,  the  appearance  of  being  lined 
with  beautiful  women,  who  are  led  out  to 
dance,  then  reconducted  to  their  seats.  There 
is  no  wandering  up  and  down,  no.  pushing  to 
get  in  here  or  out  there,  as  in  an  English 
party,  whereon  the  demon  of  restlessness 
appears  to  have  set  his  seal.  Our  ladies  fair 
are,  in  fact,  too  fond  of  lounging  about  on  the 
arms  of  men,  to  whom  they  are  comparatively 
strangers,  to  stare  at  this  beauty,  laugh  at 
that  quiz,  or  ascertain,  by  the  most  insolent 
coolness  of  investigation,  whether  they  like 
the  looks  of  Lady  A.,  or  Lady  B.,  sufficiently 
to  be  introduced  to  her.  They  seem  to  fancy 
themselves  privileged  in  rudeness  towards 
any  one  not  exactly  belonging  to  their  own 
set — to  sneer  —  to  elbow  —  to  push  aside. 
French  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  courteous  to  strangers.  If  thrust  against 
their  intentions  into  a  crowd,  there  is  a  coax¬ 
ing  tone  in  their  merest  “  Pardon,  madame, 
mi  lie  pardons !”  which,  if  not  sterling  gold, 
is  very  pretty  tinsel. 

The  men  in  society  here  take  my  fancy 
less  than  the  women.  The  very  young  ones 
affect  Anglomania,  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
horses  and  la  chasse ,  iu  a  tone  of  affectation 


ridiculous  to  English  ears.  Still  worse  are 
the  jeunes  elegans ,  the  look-and-die  class, 
who  dress  a  la  moyen  age,  and,  like  other 
mites,  are  vast  underminers — of  female  repu¬ 
tation.  I  omit  a  few  charming  old  men  of 
the  old  school,  all  urbanity  and  good- breeding; 
but,  after  a  time,  their  flowery  nothingness 
becomes  tedious ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  agreeable  companions  are  the  men  of 
about  fifty,  whose  youth  was  passed  at  the 
imperial  court,  where  ability  was  the  passe 
partout;  “  men  of  the  world,  who  know  the 
world  like  men.”  From  one  thing,  at  least, 
you  are  secure  in  French  society — the  proud, 
reserved,  unsocial,  “  superior  man,”  so  often 
met  with  in  England  —a  miser  of  his  own 
mind,  who  stalks  through  life  as  if  he  owed 
no  kindly  reciprocation  of  sociability  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  The  French  seem  to  have 
their  temper  or  their  temperament  more 

under  their  own  control  than  the  English. 

*  *  ■»  #  * 

In  Paris,  people  are  far  less  amenable  than 
in  London  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  ! 

The  custom  of  living  in  suites  of  apart¬ 
ments,  either  in  a  public  hotel  or  a  furnished 
house,  renders  people  independent  of  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  their  servants  and  of  each  other. 
Among  the  well  regulated  establishments  of 
a  good  street  in  the  better  quarters  of  London, 
every  action,  every  gesture,  every  visit  received 
or  refused,  is  known  and  commented  upon, 
not  only  by  your  next-door  neighbours,  but  by 
the  superabounding,  and  therefore  idle,  ser¬ 
vants  of  a  dozen  others.  The  lazy  butler  of 
No.  36,  yawning  on  the  door-steps  during 
the  daily  drive  of  his  lady,  and  comparing 
notes  with  his  brother  cork-screws  of  No.  35 
and  No.  37,  has  nothing  better  to  do  than 
communicate  intelligence  of  my  lady’s  flirta¬ 
tions,  or  my  lord’s  unpaid  bills,  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  round  the  neighbourhood.  Iu  Paris,  he 
would  be  dusting  chairs  or  washing  china ; 
for  not  a  hand  that  is  not  superabundantly 
tasked,  is  retained  in  a  French  establishment. 

Personal  allusions,  moreover,  are  inad¬ 
missible  into  the  newspapers.  No  vulgar 
appetite  prevails  for  learning  the  number  of 
guests  or  entrees  at  the  dinner  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  This  or  Baron  the  Other — the  fiddle- 
faddle  particulars  of  ladies’  toilets,  or  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
aristocracy-aping  mediocracy.  There  is  infi¬ 
nitely  less  of  the  servile  spirit  of  lackeyism 
among  the  middling  and  lower  orders.  A 
French  haberdasher  knows  what  the  journals 
of  the  day  relate  as  the  last  firman  of  the 
grand  signor,  but  cares  not  a  rush  whether 
the  noble  duke,  lodged  in  the  first  floor  over 
his  shop,  is  married  or  single,  or  about  to 
commit  matrimony;  while  a  French  footman 
talks  to  the  frotteur,  dry-rubbing  your  apart¬ 
ments,  of  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  or  the  pictures  at  the  Exposition,  instead 
of  the  improprieties  he  may  have  noticed 
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while  lounging  away  the  night  in  the  hall  at 
Willis’s. 

Even  in  the  most  frivolous  society,  conver¬ 
sation  rarely  takes  a  personal  tone.  Scandalous 
gossip  is  regarded  as  eminently  vulgar.  The 
men  talk  politics— the  women,  dress — seldom 
or  ever,  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours.  Whe¬ 
ther  public  morals  derive  improvement  from 
this  security  from  that  minor,  yet  influential 
public  tribunal — the  voice  of  society — may 
perhaps  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
not  a  few  of  the  English  are  well  content  to 
be  emancipated  from  the  obligato  suit  of 
buckram  worn  in  London,  and  the  hypocrisy 
induced  by  the  consciousness  of  being  always 
under  review ;  always  perched  upon  a  judg¬ 
ment-stool  ;  always  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  steward’s  room,  the  servant’s  hall,  the 
malignations  of  the  fashionable  school  for 
scandal,  and  the  branding-irons  of  the  weekly 
press ! 


“  cruse’s  psalms.” 

This  is,  certainly,  the  most  satisfactory  work 
on  Psalmody  that  has  appeared  in  our  time. 
It  not  only  marks  out  theory,  but  illustrates 
it  by  practice,  and  this  in  so  popular  a  manner, 
as  to  make  the  letter-press  of  music  almost 
as  interesting  as  the  notes.  With  Mr. 
Cruse’s  previous  work,  the  Psalms  of  the 
Church ,  the  present  volume  forms  the  most 
extensive  Collection  of  Psalms  extant,  com¬ 
prising  nearly  every  well-known  and  approved 
tune;  specimens  of  the  composition  of  all  the 
most  eminent  Church  writers  ;  and  New  Mu¬ 
sic  to  all  tire  150  Psalms  ;  much  of  which  has 
been  written  expressly  for  the  work  by  persons 
of  talent  and  celebrity.  The  musical  arrange¬ 
ment  is  highly  successful,  and  alike  creditable 
to  the  industry  of  Mr.  Cruse  in  the  collection 
of  such  choice  gems,  and  to  his  judgment  in 
their  adaptation.  The  work  enjoys,  and  it 
merits,  the  patronage  of  her  Majesty  ;  and 
the  portion  before  us  being  in  its  second  edi¬ 
tion,  is  a  gratifying  proof  that  its  high  merits 
have  been  widely  appreciated. 

The  letter-press  of  Mr.  Cruse’s  volume  will 
especially  interest  all  employed  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Sacred  Music — the  sublime  and 
simple  homage  of  man  to  his  Maker.  Our 
Correspondents  upon  Psalmody  will  likewise 
be  pleased  to  see  in  the  field  so  efficient  an 
improver  of  Church  Music  as  Mr.  Cruse  un¬ 
doubtedly  proves.  His  first  section  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  concise  observations  on  the  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  Music,  with  Illustrations.  Next 
are  Instructions  in  Singing,  written  with 
equal  brevity  and  perspicuity.  Then  follows 
a  chapter  of  Remarks  on  Congregational 
Singing,  in  which  the  opinions  of  deceased 
and  living  writers  on  Psalmody  are  collected 
and  arranged  with  great  skill.  In  this  chap¬ 
ter,  the  errors  and  improprieties  introduced 
into  religious  worship  by  incompetent  per¬ 


sons  are  lucidly  pointed  out  for  avoidance  ; 
the  paper  concluding  with  a  sensible  remark 
by  Dr.  Herbert — that  “  every  one  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  in  churches  where  Psalms  are 
best  and  oftenest  sung,  those  churches  are 
always  best  filled.”  The  remaining  letter- 
press  lays  down  the  Duties  of  an  Organist, 
and  prescribes,  with  excellent  taste,  the  rules 
for  well-graced  performances. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Cruse  commences  his 
chapter  of  Instructions  by  saying  : — “  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  he  cannot  sing :  whosoever 
can  speak  will  surely  sing,  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  try.  If  he  has  had  the  patience 
to  peruse  the  preceding  observations,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  he  will  go  one  step  fur¬ 
ther,  particularly  as  there  is  little  to  be  done 
which  can  be  called  study :  the  practice  of 
the  voice,  in  many  cases,  does  not  even 
interrupt  ordinary  avocations.  In  Lanca¬ 
shire,  (whence  we  derive  so  much  assistance 
at  our  musical  festivals,)  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  find  several  weavers  in  the 
same  room,  pursuing  their  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  singing  Handel’s  choruses.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the 
Psalms  in  Mr.  Cruse’s  work,  are  set  to  rare 
melodies  from  every  nation,  the  peculiar 
characteristic  effects  of  which  present  a 
striking  novelty.  To  this  edition  there  is 
superadded  a  Collection  of  One  Hundred 
Double  and  Single  Chaunts.  Accompany¬ 
ing  the  “  Psalms,”  we  have  also  received  a 
copy  of  Original  Cathedral  Services  ;  the 
harmonies  of  which  are  smoothly  flowing 
and  correct. 

Of  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Cruse’s  “  Psalms”  for 
public  worship,  it  will  scarcely  be  requisite 
to  add  a  recommendation,  since  its  value  in 
every  organ  and  singing  loft  is  self-evident. 
To  private  families,  in  the  concert  of  their 
domestic  circle,  this  work  must  prove  an 
acquisition- — a  sacred  library — a  Sabbath,  if 
not  a  morning  and  evening  font — to  whose 
holy  spring  the  well-regulated  mind  will 
gladly  repair  to  refresh  itself  by  impressions 
of  the  divine  majesty.  Amid  all  the  efforts 
of  human  genius,  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  simplicity  of  Sacred  Mu¬ 
sic  ;  attuned  as  it  is  to  our  imaginings  of 
regions  far  beyond  this  troubled  sphere  of 
life.  How  delightful  is  it  then  to  witness 
a  family  around  a  chamber-organ  or  piano¬ 
forte,  and  raising  their  voices  in  praise  of 
their  Creator,  their  Redeemer,  their  Sancti¬ 
fier.  We  have  often  thought  Sacred  Music 
to  be  so  simple  as  to  be  almost  spontaneous  ; 
especially  when  its  impressive  melodies, 
breathing  of  things  holy,  have  been  compared 
with  the  effects  of  secular  music. — “  That 
singing  is  the  natural  exercise  of  the  voice 
may  be  seen  in  children,  who,  without  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  further  excitement  than  lively  spirits, 
of  their  own  accord,  express  their  feelings  in 
song.” 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. - HAVANAH.  BY  A 

FRENCH  GENTLEMAN. 

We  disembarked  at  Havanah  on  Good  Fri¬ 
day.  Crowds  of  vessels  filled  its  spacious  bay. 
All  the  ships  had  hoisted  their  colours  in 
honour  of  the  fete.  My  eye  sought  for  trico¬ 
loured  flags,  but  hardly  could  I  discern  two 
or  three  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of 
Spanish  and  American  ensigns.  In  the 
middle  of  this  fleet,  arrayed  in  Sunday  finery, 
the  old  vessels  of  the  Spanish  squadron, 
which  had  been  refitted,  to  repair  years  of 
irreparable  outrage,  rose  like  superior  towers. 
Thousands  of  covered  barks  were  ranged 
along  the  beach.  The  two  immense  for¬ 
tresses  of  Morro  and  the  Cabana,  whose  bas¬ 
tions  and  batteries  cover  the  rocks  on  the 
right  of  the  harbour,  were  also  bedecked  with 
large  floating  banners.  A  population  of 
130,000  souls  of  all  colours  and  all  shades  of 
colour,  filled  on  this  day  the  streets  and  the 
public  walks.  All  appeared  satisfied  and 
joyous,  the  slaves  as  well  as  others.  The 
negresses,  who  at  Havanah  live  not,  as  at 
New  Orleans,  under  sumptuary  laws,  were 
dressed  out  in  silks  and  veils. 

This  colony  possesses  at  present  a  consi¬ 
derable  commerce.  The  cultivation  of  colo¬ 
nial  produce  has  made  great  progress  during 
the  last  half  century.  After  the  disasters  of 
St.  Domingo,  the  French  refugee  colonists 
brought  their  industry  here,  and  the  coffee  of 
the  island  is  equal  at  present  to  that  of  St. 
Domingo  at  the  period  when  that  colony  was 
most  flourishing.  The  cultivation  of  coffee 
at  St.  Domingo  was  prosecuted  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts.  It  was  therefore  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  the  French  first  established  them¬ 
selves.  I  visited  a  few  days  ago  their  asylum. 
The  European  traveller,  breathing  the  deli¬ 
cious  and  embalmed  airs  of  these  mountains, 
sometimes  in  the  steep  paths  of  primitive 
forests,  sometimes  in  the  avenues  of  bam¬ 
boos  and  citron  groves,  will  often  put  the 
question  to  himself  when  about  to  take  his 
departure, — If  it  would  not  be  better  to  si¬ 
lence  at  once  the  feverish  restlessness  which 
plunges  him  into  the  world,  and  establish 
himself  for  life  in  one  of  these  peaceful  re¬ 
treats  which  seem  to  open  their  bosoms  tto 
give  rest  to  his  endless  agitations  P 

These  picturesque  habitations,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  which  I  have  been  the  object  of  a 
cordial  hospitality  delightful  to  recollect,  are 
not  the  most  prosperous.  A  few  years  of 
cultivation  are  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  soil 
of  these  enchanting  valleys,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  renew  their  fertility  by  manure,  be¬ 
cause  once  stripped  of  their  woods,  their  steep 
slopes  are  exposed  without  protection  to  the 
violent  tropical  rains,  which  wash  away  the 
new  beds  of  soil  the  husbandman  would  lay. 


The  cultivation  of  coffee  has  therefore  de¬ 
scended  to  the  plain,  and  has  spread  magni¬ 
ficently  over  the  large  level  spaces  of  the 
St.  Marc  district.  There,  French,  Spaniards, 
and  Americans  are  mingled  together,  but  the 
French  taste  predominates.  It  has  presided 
over  all  the  public  works  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  and  given  to  them  a  character  of  royal 
grandeur. 

Versailles  seemed  to  be  evoked  and  called 
up  before  me  when  I  entered  on  the  plain  of 
St.  Marc.  Imagine  the  grand,  broad  avenues 
of  Louis  XIV.  bordered  with  rows  of  trees 
verdant  nearly  all  the  year  round  as  they  are 
at  home  in  the  month  of  May,  but  instead  of 
the  elm,  there  is  here  the  thick-leafed  mango; 
instead  of  the  linden,  the  perpendicular  palm 
tree,  with  its  glossy  bark,  its  tuft  of  foliage 
of  brilliant  green  in  the  spring,  waving  to  the 
very  points  of  its  leaves  to  sombre  hues  in 
the  autumn ;  instead  of  the  chestnut,  the 
massive  bamboo ;  instead  of  iron  railings, 
impenetrable  hedges  of  close-shaven  citron 
plants ;  and  instead  of  grass  plots,  beds  of 
the  coffee  berry,  sometimes  green  and  some¬ 
times  red,  according  to  the  season.  In  the 
alleys  and  behind  the  palms  are  rows  of 
orange-trees,  not  in  boxes,  but  growing  in  the 
open  air,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of 
their  golden  apples  ;  and  scattered  over  the 
whole  scene  are  all  trees  of  tropical  fruits. 
Airy,  delightful  houses,  surrounded  with 
flowers,  are  the  reposing  spots  to  the  eye,  and 
the  miserable  huts  of  the  negroes  form  the 
shades  of  the  picture.  All  this,  with  the 
breeze  of  the  morning  and  of  the  evening, 
winnowing  a  delicious  refreshment  over  the 
island,  will  give  you  some  slight  idea  of  this 
enchanting  place,  at  least  of  the  quarter  of 
St.  Marc. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  happy  in  having 
possessed,  during  the  last  two  years,  such  a 
governor  as  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  colonies, — I  allude  to  General  Don  Mi¬ 
guel  Tacon.  The  predecessors  of  the  actual 
governor  had  indolently  suffered  their  autho¬ 
rity  to  dwindle  almost  into  a  name ;  and 
whilst  their  power  thus  counterfeited  death 
and  slept,  lest  the  Cubanais  should  be  offend¬ 
ed  by  its  effective  assertion,  violent  and  brutal 
passions  had  the  freest  scope.  The  environs 
of  the  cities,  and  particularly  of  the  capital, 
were  infested  with  malefactors.  After  sunset, 
the  streets  of  Havanah  were  the  resort  of 
highwaymen ;  even  at  mid-day,  merchants 
who  had  money  to  take  up  were  obliged  to 
pay  for  a  military  escort ;  cries  of  “  thief,” 
and  “  assassin,”  echoed  through  the  city 
during  the  whole  night.  And  what  appears 
incredible,  the  inhabitants  supported  this 
tyranny  of  robbers  patiently,  or  simply  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  asking  aid  from  the  chief 
magistrate;  who  replied  to  them,  on  one 
occasion,  “  Go  to  bed,  as  I  do,  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear.’ 
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The  criminals  in  these  night  robberies  were 
not  prosecuted;  or,  if  they  were,  the  sentences 
against  them  were  not  executed.  The  judges 
or  the  jailors,  bribed  by  a  few  onces ,  were  in 
the  habit  of  setting  them  at  liberty.  Rob¬ 
bery  had  become  a  considerable  profession. 
Scarcely  did  the  victims  dare  to  complain,  or 
witnesses  to  depose,  against  bandits  whose 
vengeance  they  feared  ;  and  the  protection  of 
the  tribunals,  from  the  enormous  sums  it 
cost,  was  even  still  more  dreaded  than  the 
violence  of  the  brigands. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  General 
Tacon  determined  to  rid  the  country  of  this 
pest.  He  shed  no  blood  needlessly,  though 
a  few  heads  were  exposed,  in  cages  of  iron, 
on  the  Punta — the  public  walk — which  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  frequented  in  spite  of  this  hor¬ 
rible  spectacle.  He  published  a  decree  against 
vagrancy,  and  forbade  rich  or  poor  to  carry 
concealed  arms,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
condemned  to  the  galleys.  He  ordered  nu¬ 
merous  patroles  to  parade  the  streets  night 
and  day.  Every  suspected  individual  seen  in 
the  streets  was  examined,  and  if  arms  were 
found  upon  him,  he  was  sent  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  fortress  of  the  Cabana.  Within 
the  week,  or  perhaps  on  the  following  day 
such  individual  was  tried,  and,  if  condemned, 
had  a  chain  attached  to  his  legs.  The  gover¬ 
nor  also  relieved  plaintiff's  against  robbers 
from  all  the  expense  of  trials.  The  military 
and  civil  authorities  were  made  responsible 
for  the  strict  execution  of  legal  sentences. 
A  few  months  ago,  a  condemned  bandit,  who 
had  escaped,  was  seen  on  the  high-road.  The 
general  discovered  that  this  malefactor  held 
correspondence,  and  was  supposed  to  have  an 
understanding  with,  one  of  his  relations,  a 
principal  officer  of  Havanah  ;  the  officer  was 
immediately  sent  to  prison  in  the  place  of 
his  protegee. 

As  soon  as  General  Tacon  had  thus  as¬ 
sembled  together,  from  Havanah  and  its 
environs,  about  2,000  vagabonds,  he  deter¬ 
mined  that  they  should  not  be  nourished  for 
nothing  and  in  idleness,  but  employed  in  the 
public  service.  He  set  them  then  at  work ; 
made  them  break  stones  for  the  roads ;  mac¬ 
adamize  and  sweep  the  streets ;  construct 
highways,  and  public  walks,  and  a  vast  prison; 
fabricate  shores,  which  Havanah  was  abso¬ 
lutely  in  need  of;  and  carry  actively  on  the 
building  of  an  aqueduct,  which  is  to  bring 
water  into  the  city.  He  then  shut  up  the 
gambling-houses,  and  forbade  monte,  a  game 
which  the  Spaniards  are  passionately  fond  of, 
to  be  played  in  private  dwellings.  Finding 
some  who  opposed  this  reformation,  he  pun¬ 
ished  these  refractory  individuals,  by  making 
them  pay  fines  for  the  support  of  the  galle- 
riens.  In  this  manner,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  embellishments  and  improvements  of  the 
city  introduced  by  General  Tacon  have  cost 
the  state  nothing.  His  is  a  cheap  govern¬ 


ment,  if  ever  there  existed  one.  Besides,  he 
has  given  authority  to  certain  companies  to 
construct  markets,  and  other  public  esta¬ 
blishments.  At  present,  a  work,  new  to  the 
Spaniards,  is  about  to  be  executed  under  his 
auspices — a  railroad,  which  will  extend  from 
Havanah  to  Guines,  a  distant  inland  town. — 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 


TERRIFIC  STORM. 

(From  Recollections  o  f  Cadiz  during  the  Siege. ) 
Early  in  March,  1810,  Cadiz  was  visited  by 
a  frightful  storm,  the  recollection  of  which, 
from  its  awful  consequences,  is  still  a  subject 
of  painful  reflection.  The  hurricane,  on  this 
melancholy  occasion,  came  from  the  west.  It 
commenced  at  daylight  on  the  sixth,  but  did 
not  attain  to  its  greatest  fury  until  the  even¬ 
ing  of  that  day ;  and  when  night  fell,  the 
dismal  sounds  of  signals  of  distress  were  heard 
in  every  quarter  of  the  bay.  At  daybreak  on 
the  seventh,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  nations  were 
on  shore  !  The  Temeraire,  a  three-decker 
was  discovered  to  be  dragging  her  anchors. 
Shortly  after,  this  noble  vessel  was,  to  the 
utter  dismay  of  the  admiral,  seen  completely 
adrift.  Captain  Chamberlain,  and  several 
of  his  officers,  had  but  just  reached  the  ship 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  whole  of  that  horrid  night 
in  saving  the  crews  of  those  unfortunate 
vessels  which  were  foundering  on  every  side. 
Drenched,  and  almost  expiring  with  fatigue, 
from  their  generous  exertions,  the  captain 
and  officers  were  obliged  to  be  hauled  on 
board  in  slings,  two  of  their  boats  having 
been  stove  in  their  attempt  to  board.  The 
sight  of  the  beautiful  and  powerful  Teme¬ 
raire  drifting  on  a  lee  shore,  and  that  shore 
lined  by  a  shouting,  ferocious  enemy,  roused 
all  their  energies ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  agonizing  anxiety,  Admiral  Purvis  had 
the  inexpressible  delight  of  seeing  the  Teme¬ 
raire,  under  the  skilful  Chamberlain  and  his 
experienced  master,  running  under  his  stern, 
with  a  mere  shred  of  a  sail  to  give  her  steer¬ 
age  way,  and  in  another  minute  drop  her 
best  bower  in  new  and  secure  moorings.  Sad 
as  was  the  scene  of  desolation  on  every  side, 
the  bold  and  skilful  seamanship  exhibited  on 
this  critical  occasion  by  Captain  Chamber- 
lain  and  his  fine  crew  excited  such  admira¬ 
tion  through  the  fleet,  that,  when  he  tele¬ 
graphed  “  ALL  SAFE,  NINE  FATHOM  !”  the 

Temeraire  was  honoured  with  three  cheers 
from  between  two  and  three  thousand  glad 
voices  from  the  British  squadron. 

The  Maria  Primera,  Portuguese  flag-ship 
(a  three-decker  also),  was  not  so  fortunate. 
This  magnificent  vessel  (on  the  eve  of  her 
departure  for  Lisbon)  had  taken  up  an  outside 
station  a  day  or  two  previously  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  gale,  and  had  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  when  the  awful  swell  from 
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the  mighty  Atlantic  indicated  the  quickly 
approaching  evil.  The  admiral  put  back  at 
nightfall,  unfortunately  dropping  his  anchor 
in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  bay.  On  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  the  gale  raged  with 
such  fury,  that  all  chance  of  bettering  his 
position  under  such  circumstances  became 
hopeless.  An  unusual  bustle  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay  occupied  by  the  enemy,  showed 
that  he  had  a  double  danger  to  encounter. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  horses  were  seen  near 
Fort  St.  Calalina,  drawing  on  artillery  ;  and 
before  noon  the  Maria  Primera  became  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fire  of  that  powerful  battery. 
Showers  of  shot  and  shell  were  poured  on  the 
devoted  vessel,  whose  fire  in  return  made  but 
slight  impression,  rolling  as  she  did  almost 
yard-arm  to  every  moment.  Still  the  Portu¬ 
guese  admiral  would  neither  strike  his  flag, 
nor,  by  slipping  his  anchors,  seek  a  preca¬ 
rious  chance  of  escape  by  running  up  the 
bay.  His  vessel  soon  became  a  wreck — and 
at  mid-day  went  down  under  the  “  vivas  ”  of 
the  brave  crew,  with  her  flag  nailed  to  the 
masthead ;  and  to  the  unutterable  grief  of 
the  many  thousands  assembled  on  the  towers 
of  the  houses  at  Cadiz,  who  had  beheld  the 
unequal  contest.  But  a  scene  of  greater 
horror  was  yet  to  be  witnessed.  Moored  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  about  a  league 
from  the  Mole  of  Cadiz,  were  five  large  pon¬ 
toons  of  prison  hulks — old  line-of- battle  ships 
—on  board  of  which  several  thousand  pri¬ 
soners  of  the  army  of  Dupont  had  been  con¬ 
fined  for  nearly  two  years.  The  rigour,  nay 
cruelty,  with  which  these  unfortunate  beings 
had  been  treated,  had,  it  was  but  too  truly 
stated,  reduced  their  number  in  that  period 
to  nearly  one  half  the  original  amount.  But 
the  French  set  the  example  of  cruelty,  and  all 
feelings  of  mercy  towards  a  Frenchman  were 
by  the  Spaniards  deemed  treasons  towards 
Spain.  These  wretched  prisoners  were  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  bordering  on  mutiny ; 
which  the  daily  rigours  and  privations  they 
suffered  tended  to  foster.  Driven  to  despair 
by  long  suffering,  and  hopelessness  of  relief,* 
they  were  prepared  to  meet  death  in  the 
attempt  for  freedom.  The  Spanish  autho¬ 
rities,  aware  of  this  state  of  desperation  in 
the  mind  of  the  prisoners,  always  maintained 
a  strong  guard  on  board  each  pontoon,  who 
carefully  prevented  more  than  an  extremely 
limited  number  of  them  to  enjoy  the  air  of 
the  deck  each  day.  This  relief,  so  necessary 
to  their  health,  and  indeed  existence,  there¬ 
fore  seldom  came  to  the  turn  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  above  once  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 

*  Napoleon’s  indignation  against  Dupont  and  liis 
army  for  liis  disgiacet'ul  surrender  to  a  rude  and  half. 
disciplined  body  of  troops,  inferior  in  number,  science 
of  arms,  and  all  the  tact  and  art  of  war,  to  that 
which  grounded  its  arms  before  the  patriots,  was  so 
great,  that  he  never  would  listen  to  any  proposal 
made  by  his  marshals  in  Spain  for  the  exchange  of 
the  prisoners  confined  in  the  Cadiz  hulks.  He  sul¬ 
lenly  left  them  to  their  fate — and  that  was  terrific. 


The  Spanish  Government  had  formed  no 
depots  of  provisions  on  board,  so  that  these 
unhappy  wretches  had  to  depend  from  day 
to  day  almost  for  the  supplies,  not  only  of 
bread,  but  also  of  water,  on  the  visits  of  the 
provision  barques,  which  were  at  all  times 
irregular — the  guard  on  board,  so  long  as 
they  could  procure  food  for  themselves,  were 
regardless  of  the  horrid  sufferings  of  the  hun¬ 
gered  and  thirsting  prisoners.  The  third 
day  had  now  arrived  since  the  last  issue  of 
bread,  salt  fish,  and  water,  had  been  made — 
all  the  attempts  made  by  the  provision 
barques  to  approach  these  huge  floating 
prisons,  with  sides  rising  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet  from  the  water’s  edge,  were  found 
ineffectual.  The  storm  seemed  to  gain  fresh 
strength  every  hour — a  dark  haze  hung  over 
the  bay ;  one  continued  unceasing  roar,  re¬ 
sembling  neither  the  thunders  of  the  heavens, 
nor  noise  of  cannon,  rung  on  the  ears  of  all 
with  a  stunning,  awful  dm !  Maddened  by 
hunger  and  by  raging  thirst,  burning  for  re¬ 
venge,  and  reckless  of  danger,  the  desperate 
prisoners  burst  into  open  mutiny ;  all  that 
were  on  deck  were  slaughtered,  but  not  before 
they  had  gained  some  stand  of  arms  in  the 
scuffle,  which  they  passed  below.  The  senti¬ 
nels  guarding  the  hatchways  of  the  second 
and  lower  decks  were  overpowered,  and  in¬ 
stantly  sacrificed.  The  shouts  of  the  eman¬ 
cipated  prisoners  passed  from  one  hulk  to  the 
other,  until  the  mutiny  became  general.  Hun¬ 
dreds  were  slain  in  their  struggles  to  gain  the 
upper  deck  ;  and  when  they  at  last  succeeded 
in  that  object,  and  became  opposed  to  the 
whole  of  the  guard,  scores  of  each  were  swept 
off  at  every  surge  of  these  huge  vessels, 
which,  with  scarcely  ballast  enough  on  the 
ground  tier  to  keep  them  upright  (now  that 
the  prisoners  from  below  had  enlarged  them¬ 
selves),  rolled  almost  gunwale  to,  under  the 
double  influence  of  wind  and  sea.  The  des¬ 
perate  captives,  having  procured  fire,  sought 
to  burn  the  hawse-holes  —  but  the  storm 
effected  what  their  feeble  means  could  not 
accomplish.  The  pontoons,  one  after  the 
other,  broke  from  their  moorings  ;  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  grounded  on  the  shore 
occupied  by  their  countrymen  !  On  the  first 
moment  of  striking  (which  threw  each  vessel 
nearly  on  her  broadside),  hundreds  of  the 
poor  wretches  were  plunged  into  the  foaming 
sea,  and  were  soon  seen  making  every  effort 
to  reach  the  shore,  under  a  heavy  and  unre¬ 
mitting  fire  of  shot,  shells,  and  grape,  from 
the  British  ships,  gunboats,  and  batteries  ! 
The  French  cavalry,  which  poured  down  to 
the  spot  (one  of  those  points  or  tongues  of 
land  already  mentioned),  made  the  most  gal¬ 
lant  efforts  to  save  their  struggling  fellow- 
creatures  ;  many  were  observed  dashing  into 
the  foam,  until  his  horse  lost  all  footing,  and 
snatching  some  drowning  wretch,  drag  him 
along  beside  his  swimming  animal — the  next 
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moment,  a  shot,  a  shower  of  grape,  hurled 
both  Binto  eternity  !  The  red  hot  shot  fired 
both  from  the  British  ships  and  the  Spanish 
fort  of  Puntales  (half  a  league  from  Cadiz) 
at  length  took  effect  on  those  huge,  dark 
masses,  from  which  flames  were  seen  to  burst 
— every  effort  of  the  miserable  survivors  on 
board  to  check  the  rising  conflagration  was 
ineffectual — a  succession  of  volleys  of  twenty- 
four  pounders  from  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
Temeraire,  and  Tonnant,  swept  the  slanting 
decks  with  horrible  precision,  swelling  the 
awful  catalogue  of  the  slain  by  hundreds 
every  passing  minute.  The  distracted  pri¬ 
soners,  as  a  last  and  desperate  hope,  flung 
themselves  into  the  ^boiling  sea,  now  crim¬ 
soned  with  blood,  making  one  struggling 
effort  to  reach  the  shore — but,  alas  !  not  one 
in  ten  succeeded.  The  evening  of  that  day, 
on  which  the  sun  never  cast  even  a  momen¬ 
tary  ray,  closed  on  this  frightful  scene  of 
slaughter,  just  as  the  small  magazines  of 
powder  established  on  board  for  the  use  of 
the  guards  successively  exploded,  shattering 
the  already  half  destroyed  wrecks  to  the  very 
keel. 

The  numbers  of  unfortunate  human  beings 
sacrificed  on  that  memorable  day  to  a  cruel 
point  of  duty,  was  not  less  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  ! 

For  several  days  after  the  subsidence  of 
this  tremendous  hurricane,  the  whole  coast  ot 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  was  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  and  drowned.  Working  parties, 
to  the  number  of  six  hundred  men,  British  as 
well  as  Spaniards,  were  employed  from  day  to 
day  digging  graves  in  the  sandy  beach  from 
Cadiz  to  Isla,  to  conceal  from  human  eye 
those  frightful  testimonials  of  the  almost 
general  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  priso¬ 
ners  of  the  pontoons  l 


FRENCH  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  F rench  have  long  been  allowed  to  excel 
in  the  art  of  imparting  interest  to  biogra¬ 
phical  memoirs,  and  of  interweaving  the 
more  important  events  of  history  with  the 
fleeting  topics  of  conversation  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  ordinary  life.  This  superiority  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  language,  and  still  more  to 
the  form  of  government  which  prevailed  so 
long  among  that  ingenious  and  polished 
people.  All  was  referred  to  the  caprice  or 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign  :  the  keen  repartee 
— the  pointed  anecdote — the  dexterous  insi¬ 
nuation — the  wit  of  a  courtier — the  resent¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  lady,  might  alter  the  course 
of  events,  and  control  the  destiny  of  nations  ; 
accordingly,  instead  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  Revolution,  we 
find  the  carp  of  Louis  XI V — the  tambour- 
frame  of  Madame  de  Maintenon — the  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  legitimated  princes — the  “petit 
soupers  ”  of  the  Regent  —  and  the  fury  of 


M  adame  du  Prie.  Instead  of  the  Rye  House 
plot  —  of  divisions  against  the  court  in  a 
great,  national  assembly — we  have  the  “con¬ 
spiration  des  marmousets  ”  and  the  cabals  of 
the  court  matrons,  to  supplant  Madame  du 
Barri,  as  an  intruder,  not,  as  one  of  them 
said,  because  they  hated  her,  but  because 
they  wished  to  obtain  her  place.  Instead  of 
a  pamphlet  from  Lord  Somers,  or  a  speech 
from  Lord  Chatham,  we  have  a  sarcasm  from 
St.  Simon,  or  a  jest  from  the  Due  de  Niver- 
nois.  Whichever  nation  may  have  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  in  striking  the  balance 
between  these  advantages,  it  appears  to  us 
that  they  are  certainly  incompatible. — Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  Review ,  No.  5. 


The  Greek  is  moderate  and  contented ; 
coffee  and  tobacco,  both  cheap  articles,  are 
the  only  comforts  that  he  cannot  easily  dis¬ 
pense  with,  and  which  he  consumes  after  the 
manner  of  the  Turks.  In  respect  to  food, 
little  is  required  to  satisfy  him — so  that  the 
proverb,  by  no  means  flattering,  is  preserved, 
that  a  Greek  will  get  fat  where  an  ass  might 
starve.  Salad  is  a  principal  article  of  food, 
but  certainly  of  a  very  different  kind  to  that 
which  is  found  in  cultivated  kitchen-gardens; 
for  under  this  comprehensive  title  are  includ¬ 
ed  garlic,  spinach,  parsley,  and  even  grass. 
Capitinos,  in  their  walks,  pluck  from  the  first 
ditch  or  meadow,  lettuces  a  foot  long,  and 
feast  on  them  with  the  keenest  appetite.  A 
batallion  of  Greek  soldiers,  in  respect  to  ra¬ 
tions,  is,  therefore,  much  more  easily  main¬ 
tained  than  one  of  other  nations.  When  a 
native  gourmand  wishes  to  indulge  himself, 
he  buys  half-a-dozen  salted,  black  olives,  and 
with  this  nauseously  bitter  dish,  is  contented 
for  the  whole  afternoon. —  Tietz’s  Napoli  di 
Romania. 

Seals. — The  seal  of  the  Begs  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  on  their  decrees  and  letters, 
and  the  arms  placed  over  the  gates  of  their 
palaces,  churches,  and  peculiar  convents,  is 
simply  a  bull’s  head,  said  to  be  in  honour  of 
St.  Mark  the  Evangelist.  The  seal  of  the 
Cral  of  the  Poles,  impressed  on  their  battle- 
axes,  &c.,  is  an  eagle  with  two  heads ;  and 
the  seal  of  the  Muscovite  Emperor  is  the 
same,  said  to  be  in  honour  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  The  impression  on  the  gold* 
silver,  and  copper  coins,  is,  on  one  side,  an 
eagle  with  two  heads,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
emperor  riding  on  a  horse,  under  the  feet 
of  which  is  a  kind  of  dragon,  which  the 
Emperor  is  sticking  with  a  spear,  after  the 
manner  of  St.  George.  W.  G.  C. 

Curious. — Under  this  singular  head  the 
Charleston  Courier  records  the  following 
curious  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
genus  homo : — “  A  gentleman  in  this  city 
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owns  a  young  negro  who  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
cock-eyed,  left-handed,  bow-legged,  and 
nevertheless  very  intelligent.” 

A  small  Affair. — The  editor  of  a  Mary¬ 
land  paper,  in  a  peppery  article  anent  the 
arguments  of  a  rival  editor,  affirmeth  and 
also  offereth  to  prove  that  “his  soul,  his  nasty, 
little  soul,  is  not  large  enough  to  fill  the 
socket  of  a  musquito’s  eye  !” — How  he  means 
to  prove  it  he  does  not  say. 

The  Land  of  the  Free. — “  Last  Sunday 
evening,”  says  Brigg’s  Boston  Bulletin , 
“  Mr.  May,  the  abolitionist  lecturer,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  hold  forth  in  the  chapel  at  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts ; — the  chapel  was  filled  with 
hearers  of  both  sexes,  and  the  lecturer  had 
just  begun  his  discourse  when  a  volley  of 
stones  and  lighted  fire-crackers  were  show¬ 
ered  through  the  windows  into  the  pulpit  and 
upon  the  congregation ;  who  immediately 
dispersed  in  great  alarm.  A  'piece  of  ordnance 
was  brought  to  the  spot  to  frighten  the  con¬ 
gregation.” 

Verdict  of  an  American  Jury  of  Inquest 
on  a  Horse  : — “  Whereas,  inasmuch,  as  it 
appears,  that  the  said  horse  died  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  getting  his  foot  in  a  rack — there¬ 
fore  held,  that  the  cause  of  his  death  was 
sufficient.” 

Temperature  of  the  Earth. — The  boring 
for  an  Artesian  well,  at  the  Abattoir  of  Gre- 
nelle,  at  Paris,  h$s  reached  down  to  1,050 
feet  without  finding  water.  The  tempera¬ 
ture.  at  the  bottom,  according  to  thermo¬ 
meters  which  have  been  let  down  is  22  3-10 
deg.  Reaumur,  or  82  deg.  Fahrenheit ;  while, 
at  the  surface,  it  is  12  Reaumur,  or  59  deg. 
Fahrenheit. 


against  property. — British  and  Foreign  Re¬ 
view,  No.  5. 

Bridal  Custom. — Tn  Russia,  the  old  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  bride,  on  the  evening  of  the 
wedding-day,  taking  off"  her  husband’s  boots 
in  pledge  of  obedience,  is  still  retained  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  as  also  that  of  the 
husband  depositing  in  one  boot  a  sum  of 
money,  and  in  the  other  a  small  whip  ;  if 
the  young  wife  happens  to  hit  first  upon  that 
containing  the  money,  she  keeps  it — if  not, 
her  husband  gives  her  two  or  three  light  cuts 
with  the  whip.  Hence,  no  doubt,  has  arisen 
the  universal  opinion  abroad,  that  the  low¬ 
born  Russian  makes  known  his  love  for  his 
wife  by  the  application  of  chastisement. 
However,  I  never  witnessed,  any  such  tender 
demonstrations. —  Tietz’s  St.  Petersburg h. 

Curious  MSS.  —  In  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  are  two  very  remarkable  and 
rather  voluminous  MSS.,  which  were  in  the 
library  of  Dr.  Parr.  The  first  is  a  MS.  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  in  four  folio  volumes.  They 
are  said  to  have  never  been  used  by  any 
editor.  The  following  note  is  by  Dr.  Parr  : 
—  “This  noble  book  belonged  to  the  late 
learned  Dr.  Adam  Askew,  and  was  given  to 
Dr.  Parr  by  Adam  Askew,  Esq.,  the  much- 
esteemed  pupil  of  Dr.  Parr,  and  the  eldest 
son  of  Dr.  Askew.”  The  other  MS.  is  upon 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  It  occupies 
two  volumes.  It  is  stated  in  a  note  by 
Dr.  Parr  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  immortal 
Sir  M.  Hale,  and  was  never  published ;  and 
that  it  was  given  to  him  by  his  sagacious 
and  most  highly  respected  friend,  Francis 
Hargrave,  Esq.  Dr.  Parr  directed  that  these 
MSS.  should  be  sent  to  Emanuel  College. 

W.  G.  C. 


In  Senate. — “  A  member  of  the  Senatei”  Diderot. — It  is  related  of  Diderot,  that  he 

says  the  Toronto  Patriot,  “  in  giving  some  did  not  scruple  to  sell  to  the  Empress  of 
information  to  the  House,  the  other  day,  Russia  an  immense  library,  which  he  did  not 
touching  an  alleged  improper  survey  near  the  possess,  for  an  enormous  price,  having  got 
spot  on  which  he  was  located,  delivered  him-  her  promise  that  it  should  remain  in  his 
self  as  follows The  surveyor,  d’ye  see,  possession,  in  Paris,  during  his  life.  When 
in  running  the  side-line,  run  it  in  a  kind  her  ambassador  wanted  to  see  it,  after  a  year 
o’ bowing-  like ;  and  then  the  neighbours  run  or  two’s  payment,  and  the  visitation  could  no 
theirs  by  hizz'n,  and  so  put  everything  out  longer  be  staved  off;  Diderot  was  obliged  to 
o' kilter.”  ’  set  off  in  a  hurry,  and  run  through  all  the 

Belgium. —  With  respect  to  the  general  booksellers’  shops  in  Germany, 'to  fill  his 
state  of  morals  in  Belgium,  it  may  suffice  to  emPty  shelves.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
state,  on  the  amply  competent  authority  of  save  appearances ;  but  the  trick  took  air  be- 
M.  Ducpetiaux,  who  is  inspector-general  of  cause  be  had  been  niggardly  in  his  attention 
the  prisons  throughout  the  country,  that  *°  *be  ambassador’s  secretary.  L.  P.  S. 
it  is  to  the  full  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  be-  Chacun  d  son  Gout. — A  shark  was  caught 
fore  the  revolution  of  1830.  It  results  from  on  the  North  Beach,  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
his  ingenious,  comparative  tables,  that  while  on  the  1 0th  inst.,  and,  on  being  opened,  four 
crimes  and  offences  augment  in  a  large  large  bars  of  yellow  soap  from  the  wreck  of 
degree  in  England,  and  appear  about  sta-  the  Sam  Patch  were  found  in  his  maw ! 

tionary  in  France,  in  Belgium  they  have  - - - - - - - - -  < 

decidedly  decreased,  the  diminution  of  con-  LONDON:  Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBI  RD, 

,  ..  143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House);  and  sold  bu 

demnations  being  ill  the  proportion  of  twenty-  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen.  Agent  in  PARTS, 

four  in  a  hundred  on  crimes  against  the  T ■  M.  REYNOLDS,  French,  English,  and  Ame- 

nprson  and  fifteen  in  a  hnmliwl  nn  ricnn  Llbrard<  65,  Neuve  St.  Augustin.  In 

person,  anu  nneen  in  a  nunditu  on  dimes  FRANCFORT,  CHARLES  JUGEL. 
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THE  ST.  ANN’S  SOCIETY  SCHOOL,  BRIXTON,  SURREY. 


This  handsome  structure  is  the  Country  Asy¬ 
lum  of  the  St.  Ann’s  Society,  one  of  the  most 
complete  of  our  metropolitan  charities.  Its 
object  is,  indeed,  one  of  universal  benevo¬ 
lence,  in  educating,  clothing,  and  wholly  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  children  of  necessitous  persons, 
from  all  parts,  whether  orphans  or  not ;  more 
especially  the  offspring  of  parents  who  have 
“  seen  better  days.” 

One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  has 
the  Society  of  St.  Ann  been  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  labours  of  love.  Its  official  list 
is  truly  an  honour  to  the  country,  enrolling  as  it 
does — patronesses,  Her  Majesty,  the  Princess 
Victoria,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Landgra¬ 
vine  of  Hesse  Homberg,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sussex :  president,  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  :  ladies  president,  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  and  Mrs.  Partis :  and  the 
list  of  vice-presidents  includes  five  bishops, 
three  peers,  the  lord  mayor  and  sixteen  aider- 
men  of  the  City  of  London.  Under  such 
auspices,  happy  are  we  to  witness  the  present 
flourishing  state  of  the  St.  Ann’s  Society, 
after  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  quarter’s 
probation  of  its  excellence.  What  a  noble 
specimen  is  here  of  that  philanthropy  which 

Von.  xxvm.  P 


forms  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  metro¬ 
politan  pre-eminence,  and  largely  contributes 
to  render  London  “  the  fii^t  city  in  the  world  .” 
How  many  lord  mayors  must  have  nurtured 
this  excellent  charity  by  their  patronage  and 
presence,  deserving  rank  among  the  most 
meritorious  acts  of  their  brief  yeilr  of  office, 
and  affording  them  the  conscientious  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  done  their  duty  in  “  all 
mankind’s  concern  ” — charity. 

The  formation  of  the  St.  Ann’s  was  among 
the  early  fruits  of  the  establishment  of  Charity 
Schools  in  the  metropolis.  In  1709,  several 
benevolent-hearted  persons  in  the  Ward  of 
Aldersgate  Within  associated  together  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  School  for  the 
legitimate  children  of  necessitous  parents. 
Having  raised  sufficient  subscriptions  and 
contributions,  they  next  instituted  a  day- 
school  in  St.  Ann’s-lane,  Aldersgate,  for 
educating  and  clothing  thirty  boys  and  thirty 
girls ;  each  subscriber,  in  rotation,  having 
the  right  of  placing  a  child  in  the  school. 
Success  attended  these  early  efforts  ;  the  fund 
became  progressively  enriched  by  legacies  of 
good  citizens,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  John  Bris¬ 
tow.  appears  to  have  bequeathed  to  the  So- 
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ciety,  the  munificent  sum  of  5,963/.  8s.  Qd. ; 
the  total  of  the  legacies,  from  1751  to  1835, 
being  7,790/.  2s.  3c/. 

But,  charity  increaseth,  like  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  of  Scripture.  In  the  year  1800, 
a  most  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
original  purposes  of  the  Institution  ;  a  coun¬ 
try  asylum  having  then  been  opened  for  the 
entire  maintenance  and  education  of  twenty 
additional  boys,  most  of  whom  were  chosen 
by  the  Committee  from  the  senior  boys  in 
the  Town  School,  by  persons  who  entitled 
themselves  to  that  privilege  by  the  amount  of 
their  subscriptions.  It  was  also  determined, 
shortly  afterwards,  that  two  girls  should  be 
wholly  maintained  in  the  Town  School,  who 
should  be  chosen  by  the  Committee  from  the 
day-scholars,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boys, 
according  to  merit. 

The  Country  Asylum  was  originally  com¬ 
menced  at  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk ;  but  the 
subscribers  being  mostly  resident  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  its  vicinity,  it  was  found  incon¬ 
venient  for  that  branch  of  the  Institution  to  be 
continued  at  so  remote  a  distance;  and  it  was 
accordingly  removed  to  Peckham,  in  Surrey. 

The  funds  of  the  Charity  having  from 
various  causes  gradually  decreased,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  prevented  from  filling  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  Country  Asylum  as  they 
occurred,  and  the  number  of  boys  in  that 
establishment,  consequently,  became  mate¬ 
rially  reduced :  but,  notwithstanding  this 
reduction,  the  income  of  the  Society  was 
inadequate  to  meet  its  expenditure,  and  debts 
accumulated  to  the  amount  of  1,400/. 

The  springs  of  the  Charity  were  not, 
however,  dried  up  ;  they  had  only  ebbed,  to 
flow  again.  In  1825,  such  alterations  were 
made  in  the  constitution  and  management  of 
the  Schools  as  would  be  likely  to  interest  the 
public  at  large  in  their  behalf.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  boys  should  no  longer  be  sent 
direct  to  the  Country  Asylum  ;  that  fewer 
boys  and  girls  should  be  chosen  from  the 
Town  School ;  but  that  an  unlimited  number 
of  boys  and  girls  should  be  received  into  the 
Asylum,  as  the  funds  of  the  Charity  might 
allow. 

These  alterations  have  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  results,  as  the  following  facts 
will  prove :  the  number  of  governors  has 
since  been  considerably  more  than  trebled ; 
the  number  of  children,  wholly  maintained, 
has  been  already  increased  to  151  :  the  old 
debts  of  upwards  of  1,400/.  have  been  liqui¬ 
dated  :  the  Town  School-house  has  been 
rebuilt,  at  an  expense  of  1,470/.,  the  whole  of 
which  has  also  been  discharged  :  the  New 
Asylum  at  Brixton  Hill  has  been  erected  on 
an  eligible  plot  of  freehold  ground,  tithe-free, 
and  land-tax  redeemed.  It  has  been  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  100  boys  and 
50  girls,  in  two  distinct  abodes  ;  and  the 
building  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  enlarged 


at  a  comparatively  small  expense ;  the  entire 
cost  having  been  subscribed. 

Not  only  have  the  whole  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  been  accomplished,  since 
1 825,  without  infringing  on  the  small  funded 
property  of  the  Society  ;  but  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  it  of  1,000/.,  3  per  cent.  Re¬ 
duced  Annuities,  and  of  2,250/.,  3  per  cent. 
Consolidated  Bank  Annuities.  Within  the 
past  month,  too,  the  Committee  have  paid 
off' a  debt  of  600/.,  advanced  by  Messrs.  Glyn 
and  Co.,  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  erect  the  present 
Country  Asylum. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  the  Institution 
being  of  such  universal  character,  it  becomes 
desirable  to  extend  its  benefits  proportionally, 
by  an  increase  of  its  funds  ;  since,  at  a  late 
election,  out  of  nearly  100  candidates,  1 1  only 
could  be  admitted. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  completeness  of  the 
Establishment ;  but,  it  should  be  mentioned 
— it  is  very  desirable  that  a  Chapel  should 
be  attached  to  the  building,  as  the  children 
now  attend  Streatham  Church,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance.  Exertions  are  making  by  many 
friends  of  the  Charity  to  accomplish  this 
object,  which  will,  doubtless,  be  successful, 
when  the  necessary  leave  for  that  purpose 
can  be  obtained.  The  erection  of  the  Chapel 
might  also  be  very  beneficial  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  latterly  increased,  and  still 
rapidly  increasing. 

It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  utility  of  the 
Institution,  to  find  that  many  individuals  who 
received  their  education  in  its  Schools  are 
now  in  prosperous  circumstances,  and  have 
become  its  zealous  and  liberal  supporters ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  afforded  a 
comfortable  asylum  to  the  offspring  of  some 
of  its  former  benefactors,  who  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  adversity  to  solicit  those  benefits  for 
their  own  children,  which  they  had  cheer¬ 
fully  contributed  to  bestow  on  others.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  record  a  more  perfect 
instance  of  the  object  of  a  charity  being  car¬ 
ried  out  than  in  the  statement  of  the  above 
facts.  The  end  is  truly  worthy  of  the  deed. 

Children  are  eligible  for  this  School,  whe¬ 
ther  residing  in  the  metropolis,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  or  even  abroad.  Thus,  we 
learn  that  the  munificent  donation  of  3,000/. 
by  Mrs.  Partis,  of  Bath,  has  entitled  that 
lady,  and  the  trustees  of  Partis  College,  Bath, 
to  the  right  in  perpetuity  of  keeping  two  boys 
and  two  girls  in  the  Society’s  Asylum  at 
Brixton. 

The  Schools  now  consist  of 
In  the  Brixton  Asylum  108  Boys  i 

Ditto  -  -  -  49  Girls  G  159.  P10' 

,  n  t  video  lor. 

In  the  Town  School  -  2  Girls  j 

Ditto  -  -  -  32  Boys  £  '62  clothed  and 

Ditto  ...  30  Girls  >  educated. 
Total  number  of  children  in  the  Society’s  two  Esta* 

blishments,  221. 
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All  these  children  are  educated  ou  the 
Madras  System,  and  are  provided  with  com¬ 
fortable  clothing.  Those  at  Brixton,  as  well 
as  the  two  girls  in  the  Town  Asylum,  are 
also  boarded  and  entirely  supported,  the  boys 
till  they  arrive  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  girls  till  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteen 
years ;  when  the  Committee  use  their  best 
exertions  to  place  them  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  Charity. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Society, 
879  boys  and  06 1  girls  have  been  placed  out 
to  services  or  apprenticeships ;  which,  with 
the  number  of  children  now  educating  in  both 
Schools,  amount  to  1,663. 

Over  and  above,  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  Committee  of  the  Society  are  an¬ 
xious  for  their  future  welfare:  they  encou¬ 
rage  the  children  to  attend  the  half-yearly 
General  Courts ;  and  as  an  excitement  to 
exemplary  conduct,  a  gratuity  is  given  to 
those  who  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of 
good  conduct, — if  they  shall  have  continued 
three  years  in  the  same  situation,  of  1/. ;  if 
five  years,  2/. ;  and  if  seven  years,  31. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Leeks,  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  St.  Ann’s  Society,  for  his  cour¬ 
teous  aid  in  enabling  us  to  present  the  reader 
with  these  convincing  proofs  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  excellent  Institution  ;  to  record 
which  we  feel  alike  a  duty  and  a  source  of 
peculiar  gratification. 

EVENING  IN  THE  CAMP.  ; 

Hush’d  is  the  stormy  drum. 

And  the  banner’d  trumpet  lies 

Silent. and  deep  as  the  voiceless  sleep. 

Which  seals  the  soldiers’  eyes  ; 

The  sounds  that  made  the  heart 
bound  iti  its  earthly  tomb. 

Have  died  away  beneath  the  sway 
Of  night’s  approaching  gloom. 

But  when  the  morrow  dawns, 

What  forms  shall  start  to  life  ! 

The  pealing  trump  and  thundering  drum. 

Shall  tell  the  hour  of  strife. 

The  blood  of  many  a  heart 
In  the  onset  shall  be  pour’d  ; 

Spear  shall  strike  fire  with  bickering  spear. 

And  sword  with  clashing  sword. 

Is  this  the  gift  which  kings 
In  pride  of  place  demand? 

Oh  1  blood  thus  given  appeals  to  heaven 
Upon  the  sceptred  haud. 

A  nobler  dower  awaits 

The  wreath  which  Christians  win — 

Unlading  triumphs  that  proclaim 

Their  conquest  over  sin.  G.  11.  C. 


ROMANCE. 

In  this  age  of  cold  love  and  calculating 
friendship,  when  philosophical  acquirements 
possess  a  higher  sway  over  the  minds  of  men 
than  those  more  sublime  passions  of  the  soul 
which  can  he  felt,  but  not  expressed,  Romance 
is  condemned  as  useless  and  even  absurd. 
Mysterious  aspirations  after  something  higher 
und  holier — the  gladness  of  fancy  that  comes 
upon  us  in  the  stillness  of  nature — impa- 
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tience  under  the  tyranny  of  earthborn  pas¬ 
sions,  and  the  pure  and  joyous  light  of  truth, 
reflecting  its  own  innocent  surface  on  a  sel¬ 
fish  and  corrupted  world — the  love  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  deeds  of  high  daring,  the  intense 
desire  of  loving  and  being  loved,  and  all  (he 
purer  passions  of  the  soul,  centre  in  Romance. 
— All  these  things  belong  to  the  young  and 
romantic,  who,  in  their  days  of  wild  and  bold 
enthusiasm,  taste  of  that  cup  of  joy  which 
was  designed  alone  for  spirits  like  theirs. 
All  our  nicest  sympathies  have  a  tinge  of 
what  the  world  calls  Romance.  Let  earthly 
passions  breathe  upon  them,  or  experience 
touch  them  with  her  icy  fingers,  and  they  flit 
away  like  fairies  at  the  sound  of  a  human 
foot.  There  are  those  who  laugh  at  love, 
imagination,  and  religion;  yet  the  proudest 
of  them  cannot  laugh  at  the  lover,  the  poet, 
and  the  devotee,  without  a  smothered  sigh 
that  their  aerial  visitants  have  gone  from  him 
for  ever,  and  the  dark  mantle  of  worldly  ex¬ 
perience  fallen  so  heavily  over  their  remem¬ 
bered  glories. — From  a  Scrap-hook. 


LEICESTER’S  TOWER,  KENILWORTH. 

“  To  the  numerous  throng  which  once  crowded 
under  these  portals  of  ancient  grandeur,  the  solitude 
of  death  has  succeeded  ;  the  silence  of  the  tomb  is 
substituted  for  the  'noise  of  revelry  and  mirth,  and 
the  chambers  of  royalty  are  now  the  receptacles  of 
the  croaking  raven  and  the  solitary  owl.” — Smith's 
History  of  Warwickshire. 

Beautiful  ruin  !  ivy  clings 
Thick  clustering  on  thv  rugged  wall ; 

Where  time  a  sad  enchautmeut  Mings 
O’er  grandeur  “  nodding  to  its  fall 
And  ever  through  that  verdant; wreath. 

Low  winds  their  whisper’d  music  breathe  I 
This  is  a  place  where  vision’s  glide. 

Of  long-past  things  to  fancy’s  eye. 

They  throng  the  dark,  grey  tower  beside. 

Where  crumbling  stones  in  ruin  lie  : 

Beneath  the  ivied  arch  they  stray. 

Nobles  and  knights  in  long  array  ! 

Again  the  bugle’s  mellow  note 

From  the  high  watch-tower  sounds  afar. 
Answered  by  echo’s  voice  remote. 

Where  gliding  streamlets  are : — 

A  twilight  dream  of  other  years. 

Before  my  willing  sense  appears. 

Three  centuries  have  roll’d  away — 

It  is  Eliza.’s  golden  reign  ; 

And  brightly  dawns  the  summer’s  day 
Over  proud  Leicester’s  wide  domain ; 

And  notes  of  preparation  there. 

Are  hastening  on  the  pageant  fair. 

And  sounds  of  mirth  in  joyous  measure. 

Are  heard  along  the  green  arcades  ; 

Time  *  stays  his  course  to'welcome  pleasure. 
While  music  through  the  leafy  glades, 

A  greeting  sends  to  England’s  queen. 

From  Kenilworth’s  sweet  bovvers  of  green. 

The  daughter  of  a  bundled  kings 
Upon  her  snow-white  palfrey  rides  ; 

And  loud  and  long  the  welkin  rings, — 

A  gay  procession  glides, 

*  Her  Majesty  arrived  on  the  9th  of  July,  1575. 

— Laneham,  an  attendant  on  the  court,  writes  : _ 

“  The  clok  bell  sang  not  a  note  all  the  while  her 
highness  waz  thear  :  the  clok  stood  still  withall ; 
the  liandz  of  both  the  tablz  stood  firm  and  fast, 
allweys  pointing  at  two  o’clck,”  the  hour  of  banquet ! 
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To  welcome  Leicester's  royal  ^uest. 

And  do  her  courtly  train  behest. 

Come,  Fancy,  with  thy  magic  hues. 

And  trace  that  scene  of  regal  state. 

And  over  all  thy  charm  diffuse, — 

Let  pictured  visions  wait 
To  charm  imagination’s  eye. 

With  a  gay  pageant  long  past  by. 

Who  is  the  proud  and  stately  form, 

His  charger  deck’d  with  trappings  gay. 
While  music  on  the  breezes  borne. 

Tells  of  his  presence  far  away. 

With  silkeu  doublet,  plumed  crest. 

And  au  earl’s  riband  on  his  breast  ? 

’Tis  Leicester  issuing  forth  to  greet 
The  royal  mistress  to  those  towers. 
Where  mirth  and  antique  pleasures  meet 
To  cheat  the  flying  hours  ; 

And  courtly  dame,  and  squire,  and  knighr. 
Are  thronging  on  my  dreaming  sigtit ! 

Fast-fleeting  visions,  wild  and  vain  ! 

In  time’s  dim  picture  fading  grey, 

I  hear  the  “  moping  owl  complain,” 

And  ever  murmuring  breezes  stray, 

(The  “  fading  echoes  of  renown,”) 

Where  broken  turrets  darkly  frown. 

In  every  “  rent  that  time  has  made,” 

1  he  moral  lurks — how  plainly  seen  ! 

All — all  on  earth  is  empty  shade. 

Departing  as  it  ne’er  had  been : — 

Oh  !  who  would  dreams  so  fleeting  prize. 
Or  build  on  aught  beneath  the  skies  I 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  WOODS. 

Fount  of  the  woods  !  o’er  whom  ages  have  pass’d. 
And  the  walls  of  whose  chapel  are  roofless  at  last ; 
Though  thy  fame  is  extinct,  and  deserted  thy  shrine. 
The  spell-breathing  voice  of  Tradition  is  thine. 

No  more  thy  green  turf  by  the  pilgrim  is  press’d. 
Rut  the  skv-lark  upon  it  is  building  her  nest ; 

The  arms  of  the  ivy  around  thee  are  clinging. 

And  the  voice  of  the  breeze  to  thy  slumbers  is 
singing. 

But  the  loud  miserere  which  hail’d  the  last  gleam 
Of  day  on  the  hills,  fading  fast  as  a  dream. 

And  the  vigils  of  mourners,  who  wept  and  adored. 
Like  Memory’s  phantoms  are  lost  and  deplored. 

The  woodman  retjres  to  thy  brink  for  a  draught. 
And  thy  rills  by  the  lip  of  the  reaper  are  quaff’d  ; 
And  with  bosom  o’erflowitig  with  rapture  and  glee, 

I  he  child  fills  her  pitcher  at  sunset  from  thee. 

Oh  !  who  can  regret  that  the  organ  and  hvmn 
vvn Ve  ceasetl  to  resound  in  thy  solitudes  dim. 

When  thy  waters  no  longer  are  bound  with  a  chain. 
And  the  bright  eyes  of  heaven  beam  upou  thee 
a8am*  G.  R.  C. 
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HOW  A  BALLOON  IS  CONSTRUCTED. 

Balloons  are  bags  of  a  spherical  or  sphe¬ 
roidal  form,  made  of  gores  of  silk,  coated 
with  a  varnish  which  renders  it  impervious  to 
air.  The  best  for  this  purpose  is  made  of 
caoutchouc.  Each  of  the  gores  is  prolonged 
into  a  rectangular  strip,  and  these,  when 
sewed  together,  form  a  long  cylindric  tube. 
The  air  having  been  forced  from  the  balloon 
by  compressing  it,  this  tube  is  tied  to  that 
which  is  adapted  to  the  inverted  barrel,  the 
counterpoise  being  removed,  and  the  pressure, 
if  necessary,  aided  by  loading  the  gasometer 
with  weights,  the  contained  gas,  with  that 


which  is  subsequently  generated  in  the  bar¬ 
rels,  is  forced  into  the  balloon  until  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  inflated. 

Hydrogen  gas  having  not  more  than  1  -10th 
of  the  density  of  atmospheric  air,  the  joint 
weight  of  a  large  balloon  and  the  gas  which 
it  contains,  is  far  less  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
atmospheric  air ;  and  it  will  not  only  rise  it¬ 
self,  but  will  carry  with  it  a  considerable 
additional  weight.  In  order  to  attach  a 
weight  to  it,  a  net-work  is  formed  of  cords 
in  such  manner  as  to  embrace  the  upper  half 
of  the  inflated  balloon,  and  from  its  equator, 
straight  cords  proceed,  to  which  a  car  is  tied. 
The  balloon  must  be  of  such  size  as  not  only 
to  carry  up  the  persons  who  are  to  mount, 
with  their  necessary  equipment,  but  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ballast.  This  is  in 
the  form  of  sand  tied  up  in  canvass  bags. 
The  object  of  this  combined  with  a  valve  in 
the  top  of  the  balloon,  is  to  enable  the  aero¬ 
naut  to  ascend  or  descend  at  pleasure,  as 
long  as  the  ballast  and  the  gas  in  the  balloon 
are  not  wholly  expended. 

This  valve  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bal¬ 
loon,  and  is  thus  constructed :  the  gores, 
instead  of  meeting  in  a  point,  are  united 
upon  a  ring  of  whalebone,  and  thus  leave  a 
circular  opening ;  to  this  a  circular  shutter 
of  silk,  spread  upon  a  similar  ring,  is  adapted 
by  a  hinge;  two  cords  proceed  from  this, 
over  the  net-work,  in  opposite  directions  to 
the  car;  by  one  of  these  the  valve  can  be 
opened,  and  by  the  other,  closed. 

Then  the  balloon  is  released  by  cutting 
cords  which  held  it  down,  the  tube  which 
proceeds  from  its  lower  point,  and  is  long 
enough  to  reach  the  car,  is  left  open  in  order 
that  the  gas  in  the  balloon  may  be  at  liberty 
to  escape  as  it  tends  to  expand  itself,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  reaching  regions  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  less  dense  than  those  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Although  the  escape 
of  this  gas  renders  the  balloon  somewhat 
lighter,  it  must  finally  reach  a  position  where 
its  weight  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  must 
cease  to  ascend.  A  farther  height  may  be 
attained  by  throwing  out  ballast,  by  open¬ 
ing  the  bags  in  which  it  is  contained. 

When  it  is  wished  to  descend,  the  valve  in 
the  top  of  the  balloon  is  opened  until  the 
collapse  caused  by  the  escape  of  the  gas  ren¬ 
ders  the  balloon  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  the  force 
which  causes  the  descent  will  be  an  increas¬ 
ing  one,  as  the  collapse  is  increased  by  the 
increasing  pressure  of  the  denser  air.  It  may 
therefore  be  necessary  to  check  it  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  ballast,  and  by  doing  this  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  the  balloon  may  be  rendered 
stationary,  or  caused  to  ascend  again.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  allow 
the  gas  to  escape  by  the  tube  beneath,  which 
is  therefore  closed  by  knotting  it. 
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A  balloon  has  no  other  capacity  of  being 
directed  except  in  ascent  and  descent.  No 
power  has  yet  been  discovered,  which  can  be 
called  into  action,  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
propel  a  balloon  through  the  air,  and  make  it 
move  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  currents 
of  wind,  and  which  shall  be  produced  by 
apparatus  sufficiently  light  to  be  carried  up 
by  a  balloon. — From  Professor  Renwick’s 
Lectures. 
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AN  EXECUTION  IN  SPAIN. 

One  evening,  passing  by  chance  through  the 
market- place  of  Valencia,  I  observed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  workmen  by  torchlight  raising  the 
ratters  of  a  gallows.  A  guard  of  soldiers 
around  them  repelled  the  approach  of  the 
inquisitive.  The  reason  of  this  precaution  is 
as  follows.  The  gallows  is  raised  by  corvee  ; 
and  the  workmen  put  in  requisition  cannot 
refuse  the  service,  under  the  penalty  of  a  con¬ 
densation  for  rebellion.  By  way  of  compen¬ 
sation,  the  authorities  provide  that  they  dis¬ 
charge  their  task — which  public  opinion  con¬ 
siders  a  disgraceful  one — in  secret.  On  this 
account,  they  work  only  at  night,  surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  keep  off  the 
crowd,  and  prevent  the  workmen  from  being 
recognised.  So  they  avoid  the  epithet  of 
“  gallows-builders”  on  the  morrow. 

At  Valencia,  there  is  an  old,  Gothic  tower, 
which  answers  the  purposes  of  a  prison.  Its 
architecture  is  rather  pretty,  particularly  in 
the  front  which  faces  the  river.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  an  extremity  of  the  city,  and  serves 
as  a  gate.  They  call  it  the  “  Gate  of  the 
Mountaineers.”  From  its  platform,  you  can 
trace  the  course  of  the  Guadalaviar,  the  five 
bridges  which  cross  it,  the  promenades  of 
Valencia,  and  the  smiling  country  which 
surrounds  it.  It  is  but  a  sad  pleasure  to  look 
upon  green  fields,  when  one  is  shut  within 
four  walls  ;  but  still  it  is  a  pleasure — and 
the  prisoner  must  needs  thank  the  jailer,  who 
permits  him  to  ascend  the  platform.  For  the 
prisoner,  the  smallest  pleasure  has  its  value. 

It  was  from  this  prison  that  the  condemned 
was  to  deliver  himself,  to  cross  the  most 
populous  streets  of  the  city,  mounted  on  an 
ass,  to  the  market-place,  where  he  was  to 
quit  the  world. 

I  found  myself  at  an  early  hour  before  the 
“  Gate  of  the  Mountaineers,”  with  one  of  my 
Spanish  friends,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
accompany  me. .  I  expected  to  find  a  con* 
siderable  crowd  collected  in  the  morning,  but 
was  deceived.  The  artisans  were  quietly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  their  workshops  ;  the  peasants  left 
the  city  after  they  had  sold  their  vegetables ; 
nothing  indicated  that  any  unusual  scene 
was  to  be  exhibited,  except  a  dozen  of  dra¬ 
goons  ranged  before  the  gate  of  the  city. 


At  eleven  o'clock,  the  gate  of  the  prison  is 
opened,  and  a  numerous  procession  of  Fran¬ 
ciscans  makes  its  appearance.  It  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  large  crucifix  borne  by  a  peni¬ 
tent,  escorted  by  two  Acolytes,  each  one  of 
whom  carried  a  lantern  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
long  wand.  The  crucifix,  of  full  size,  was 
of  pasteboard,  painted  with  great  skill.  The 
Spaniards,  who  labour  to  make  religion  ter¬ 
rible,  excel  in  representing  the  wounds,  the 
contusions,  the  marks  of  the  tortures  endured 
by  their  martyrs.  On  this  crucifix,  intended 
to  figure  at  an  execution,  they  had  been 
very  liberal  of  blood,  gore,  and  livid  tumours; 
It  was  the  most  hideous  piece  of  anatomy 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  bearer  of  this 
horrible  figure  stopped  before  the  gate.  The 
soldiers  were  drawn  near  together ;  about  a 
hundred  spectators  were  grouped  at  a  short 
distance  behind,  near  enough  to  lose  nothing 
of  what  was  said  and  done,  when  the  con¬ 
demned  appeared,  accompanied  by  his  con¬ 
fessor. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  figure  of  this  man; 
He  was  very  tall  and  very  spare,  and  seemed 
to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  forehead 
was  high,  his  hair  thin,  black  as  jet,  and 
straight  as  the  bristles  of  a  brush.  His  eyes, 
large  but  sunken,  shone  like  coals.  He  was 
barefoot,  dressed  in  a  long,  black  robe,  on 
which  was  painted  a  blue  and  red  cross,  just 
over  the  heart.  It  is  the  emblem  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  dying.  The  collar  of  his 
shirt,  gathered  in  plaits,  fell  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  his  breast.  A  whitish  cord,  which 
was  distinctly  marked  on  the  black  stuff  of 
his  robe,  was  twisted  many  times  about  his 
body,  and  by  complicated  knots  bound  his 
arms  and  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
Between  his  hands  he  held  a  small  crucifix, 
and  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  His  confessor 
was  short,  fat,  full-blooded,  with  the  air  of  a 
good  man,  but  of  a  man  long-accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  business.  Behind  the  con¬ 
demned,  was  a  man,  pale,  feeble,  and  slender, 
of  a  mild  and  timid  countenance.  He  wore 
a  brown  vest,  with  black  breeches  and  stock¬ 
ings.  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  notary, 
or  an  alguazil  in  neglige,  if  he  had  not  worn 
on  his  head  a  broad-brimmed,  grey  hat,  such 
as  the  picadors  wear  at  the  bull-fights.  At 
the  sight  of  the  crucifix,  he  doffed  his  hat 
with  reverence,  and  I  then  observed  a  little 
ivory  scale  fixed  on  it  like  a  cockade.  He 
was  the  executioner. 

In  putting  his  head  from  the  gate,  the  con¬ 
demned,  who  had  been  obliged  to  bend  to  pass 
under  the  postern,  raised  himself  with  great 
hauteur,  opened  his  eyes  wide,  cast  a  rapid 
glance  about  the  crowd,  and  sighed  pro¬ 
foundly.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  inhaled 
the  air  with  pleasure,  as  if  he  had  been  for  a 
long  time  pent  up  in  a  narrow  and  stifling 
cell.  His  expression  was  strange.  It  was 
not  one  of  fear,  but  of  inquietude.  He 
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seemed  resigned.  There  was  no  disdain,  halter.  By  their  side,  marched  the  two 
nor  affectation  of  courage.  Franciscans,  preceded  by  two,  long  files  of 

The  confessor  told  him  to  kneel  before  the  monks,  of  that  order,  and  by  members  of  the 
crucifix;  he  obeyed  and  kissed  the  feet  of  brotherhood  of  Desamparados.  The  banners 
this  hideous  image.  At  this  moment,  all  the  and  crosses  were  not  forgotten.  Behind  the 
assistants  were  affected,  and  preserved  a  pro-  ass  came  a  notary  and  two  alguazils,  in 
found  silence.  The  confessor,  perceiving  it,  black  habits,  breeches  and  stockings  a  sword 
raised  his  hands  to  disengage  himself  from  by  their  sides,  and  mounted  on  very  sorry 


liis  long  sleeves,  which  would  have  embar¬ 
rassed  him  in  his  oratorical  movements,  and 
commenced  the  delivery  of  a  discourse — 
which  had  probably  served  him  more  than 
once — in  a  strong  and  emphatic  voice,  ren¬ 
dered  monotonous  by  the  regular  repetition 
of  the  same  intonations.  He  pronounced 
each  word  distinctly ;  his  accent  was  pure, 
and  he  expressed  himself  in  good  Castilian, 
which  the  condemned,  perhaps,  very  imper¬ 
fectly  understood.  He  commenced  every  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  shrill  tone  of  voice,  and  raised  it 
to  a  falsetto,  but  ended  uniformly  in  a  grave, 
low  tone. 

In  substance,  he  said  to  the  condemned, 
whom  he  called  his  brother : —  “  You  have 
richly  deserved  death ;  you  have  even  been 
treated  with  indulgence,  in  having  been  con¬ 
demned  only  to  the  gallows,  for  your  crimes 
are  enormous.”  Here  he  introduced  a  word 
on  the  murders  committed,  but  expatiated  at 
large  on  the  irreligion  in  which  he  had  passed 
his  youth,  and  which  had  urged  him  to  his 
destruction.  Then,  becoming  more  animated 
by  degrees — “  But  what  is  the  justly  merited 
punishment  which  you  endure,  compared 
with  the  unequalled  sufferings  which  your 
divine  Saviour  has  endured  for  you  P  Look 
at  this  blood,  these  wounds,  &c.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  long  detail  of  the  sorrows  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion,  described  with  all  the  exaggeration 
which  so  well  suits  the  Spanish  language, 
and  illustrated  by  means  of  the  vile  image, 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  peroration 
was  better  than  the  exordium.  He  said,  but 
too  diffusely,  that  the  mercy  of  God  was  infi¬ 
nite,  and  that  a  true  repentance  would  disarm 
his  just  indignation. 

The  condemned  Taised  himself,  looked  at 
the  priest  with  a  fierce  expression,  and  ex¬ 
claimed — “  Father,  it  was  enough  to  tell  me 
that  I  should  go  to  glory ;  let  us  march  on.” 

The  confessor  returned  to  the  prison,  very 
well  satisfied  with  his  discourse.  Two  Fran¬ 
ciscans  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  con¬ 
demned,  and  were  not  to  leave  him  till  the 
last  moment. 

They  then  extended  him  on  a  mat,  which 
the  hangman  drew  a  little  towards  him,  but 
without  violence,  and  as  if  by  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing  between  the  sufferer  and  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  It  is  a  mere  ceremony,  with  the  view 
of  appearing  to  execute  to  the  letter  the  sen¬ 
tence — “  Hanged,  having  been  dragged  on  a 
hurdle.” 

This  done,  the  unhappy  man  was  mounted 

an  ass,  which  the  hangman  led  by  the 


nags  very  badly  harnessed.  A  picquet  of 
cavalry  brought  up  the  rear.  Whilst  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  advancing  very  slowly,  the 
monks  chanted  the  litany  in  hollow  voices, 
and  men  in  cloaks  went  about  the  train  in 
attendance,  extending  silver  plates  to  the 
spectators,  and  asking  alms  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  wretch.  This  money  is  expended  in 
masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

The  route  which  the  procession  followed, 
was  very  winding,  in  order  that  it  might  pass 
through  the  principal  streets.  I  took,  with 
my  guide,  a  more  direct  road,  that  I  might 
once  more  intercept  the  path  of  the  con¬ 
demned.  I  observed  that,  in  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  between  leaving  the  prison 
and  his  arrival  in  the  street  where  I  again 
saw  him,  his  form  had  been  considerably 
bent.  He  became  gradually  feeble ;  his  head 
fell  upon  his  breast,  as  if  it  were  sustained 
only  by  the  skin  of  his  neck.  He  gazed 
fixedly  on  the  image  clasped  in  his  hands; 
and  if  he  turned  his  eyes,  it  was  only  to 
fasten  them  on  the  two  Franciscans,  whom 
he  listened  to  with  apparent  interest. 

I  would  willingly  at  that  time  have  re¬ 
tired  ;  but  they  urged  me  to  enter  the  great 
square,  and  make  my  way  to  the  shop  of  a 
tradesman,  where  I  could  either  witness  the 
execution  from  the  height  of  a  balcony,  or 
withdraw  from  the  spectacle  to  an  inner 
apartment.  I  accordingly  went. 

The  square  was  far  from  being  full.  The 
stalls  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  sellers  were 
not  disturbed.  You  could  make  your  way 
about  with  no  difficulty.  The  gallows,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  the  arms  of  Arragon,  was 
placed  in  front  of  an  elegant  Moorish  edifice 
— the  “  Silk  Exchange.”  The  market-place 
is  long  ;  the  houses  which  surround  it  are 
small,  though  high  ;  and  every  row  of  win¬ 
dows  has  its  iron  balcony.  From  a  distance, 
they  resemble  large  cages.  Many  of  these 
balconies  were  empty. 

On  that  where  I  took  my  post,  I  found  two 
young  ladies,  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old, 
comfortably  seated  on  chairs,  and  waiting  for 
the  ceremony  with  the  easiest  air  in  the  world. 
Both  were  very  pretty ;  and  from  their  neat 
robes  of  black  silk,  their  satin  slippers  and 
mantillas  bordered  with  lace,  I  inferred  that 
they  were  the  daughters  of  some  wealthy 
commoner.  1  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
because,  though  they  conversed  together  in 
the  Valencia  dialect,  they  understood  and 
spoke  Spanish  with  accuracy. 

In  a  corner  of  the  market-place,  stood  a 
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little  chapel.  This  chapel  and  the  gallows, 
which  was  not  far  distant,  had  been  inclosed 
in  a  great  square,  formed  by  volunteer  roy¬ 
alists  and  troops  of  the  line. 

The  soldiers  having  opened  their  ranks  to 
receive  the  procession,  the  condemned  was 
taken  from  the  ass  and  led  to  the  altar  I  have 
just  mentioned.  The  monks  surrounded  him  ; 
he  was  upon  his  knees,  and  often  kissed  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  I  know  not  what  they 
said  to  him.  Meanwhile  the  hangman  exa¬ 
mined  his  cord  and  his  ladder  ;  this  done,  he 
approached  the  still  prostrate  sufferer,  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulders,  and  exclaimed,  after 
the  usual  custom,  “  Brother,  it  is  time.” 

All  the  monks,  with  a  single  exception, 
had  left  him,  and  the  hangman,  as  it  seemed, 
had  been  put  in  possession  of  his  victim. 

In  conducting  him  towards  the  ladder,  (or 
rather  the  steps  of  plank)  he  took  pains,  by 
holding  before  his  eyes  the  large  hat  which 
he  carried,  to  shut  out  a  view  of  the  scaffold  ; 
but  the  condemned  seemed  to  try  to  push 
aside  the  hat,  in  order  to  show  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  courage  to  look  upon  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  punishment. 

It  was  noon  when  the  hangman  mounted 
the  fatal  steps,  drawing  after  him  the  con¬ 
demned,  who  ascended  with  difficulty,  be¬ 
cause  walking  backwards.  The  flight  of 
steps  is  broad,  and  has  a  balustrade  only  on 
one  side.  The  monk  was  on  the  side  of  the 
balustrade ;  the  executioner  and  the  con¬ 
demned  ascended  the  other.  The  monk 
talked  incessantly,  with  a  multitude  of  ges¬ 
tures.  Having  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
whilst  the  executioner  was  adjusting  the  cord 
of  the  sufferer  with  great  alacrity,  they  told 
me  that  the  monk  made  him  repeat  the  Creed. 
Then  raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed,  “  My 
brothers,  join  your  prayers  to  those  of  this 
miserable  sinner.”  I  heard  a  sweet  voice 
whisper,  by  my  side,  with  emotion,  “Amen!” 
I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  one  of  my  pretty 
Valencia  girls,  whose  cheeks  were  a  little 
flushed,  and  who  was  industriously  plying 
her  fan.  She  was  gazing  intently  towards 
the  gallows.  I  turned  my  eyes  in  the  same 
direction ;  the  monk  was  descending  the 
steps,  and  the  condemned  was  suspended  in 
the  air — the  hangman  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  his  assistant  pulling  by  the  feet. —  Tra?is- 
lated  from  the  French,  in  the  New  England 
Magazine. 
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THE  TOMB  OF  GROTIUS. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  New  Church,  at 
Delft,  is  the  family  vault  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
the  celebrated  Dutch  scholar,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  The  name 
in  Dutch  is  De  Groot,  or  the  Great.  The 
family  of  Grotius  had  been  illustrious  at 


Delft  for  four  centuries,  and  he  himself,  in 
the  estimation  of  his  own  age  and  of  posterity, 
pre-eminently  merited  the  surname  of  Great 
among  the  Great.  His  father  was  a  burgo¬ 
master  of  Delft,  and  his  mother  was  an 
accomplished  woman,  descended  from  one  of 
the  first  families  in  Holland.  He  was  born 
at  Delft,  April  10,  1583,  and  manifesting  in 
his  early  years  a  strong  inclination  for  learn¬ 
ing,  every  facility  was  afforded  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  genius.  When  he  was  only 
seven  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  masters,  with  whom  he  made  such 
extraordinary  progress,  that  before  he  had 
completed  his  ninth  year,  he  composed  verses 
which  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  learned. 
At  twelve,  he  was  so  great  a  proficient  in  the 
classics,  and  in  belles  lettres,  that  he  was 
qualified  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  was,  accordingly,  sent,  in  1593, 
from  Delft  to  Leyden,  where  he  spent  three 
years  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  philo¬ 
sophy,  theology,  and  law,  and  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  each  of  these  sciences.  The 
celebrated  statesman,  John  Barnevelt,  attor- 
ney-general  of  the  republic  of  Holland,  having 
been,  in  1598,  appointed  ambassador  to 
France,  the  young  Grotius  accompanied  him 
thither.  Henry  IV.,  who  then  reigned  in 
France,  gave  him  the  most  gratifying  marks 
of  his  esteem.  The  monarch  presented  him 
with  a  gold  chain,  and  a  portrait  of  himself  j 
and  it  is  said  that  Grotius  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  such  attention,  that  he  caused 
his  own  portrait  to  be  engraved,  adorned  with 
these  tokens  of  royal  favour.  While  he  re¬ 
mained  in  France,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 

On  his  return  to  Holland,  Grotius,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  father’s  desire,  entered  on 
the  profession  of  the  law ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  began  to  plead  with  distin¬ 
guished  ability  and  success.  He,  however, 
retained  his  fondness  for  classical  and  literary 
pursuits,  which  supplied  recreation  in  inter¬ 
vals  of  leisure.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  West  Frieseland,  and  filled  his 
high  office  with  such  talents  and  integrity, 
that  the  salary  attached  to  it  was  augmented. 

In  1613,  Grotius  removed  to  Rotterdam, 
and  as  chief  magistrate  of  that  city,  succeed¬ 
ed  the  recently  deceased  Elias  Barnevelt, 
brother  of  John,  his  early  patron  and  friend. 
He  was  also  admitted  into  the  assembly  of 
the  States  of  Holland ;  and,  as  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to 
trade  to  India,  he  was  sent  to  England,  to 
adjust  the  differences  which  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  the  merchants  of  the  two  countries.  He 
succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and 
received  marks  of  regard  from  James  I. 

On  his  return  home,  Grotius  found  the 
United  Provinces  divided  and  distracted  by 
quarrels  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Artni- 
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nian's ;  and,  while  he  had  the  affliction  to  see 
that  true  patriot  and  able  politician,  John 
Barnevelt,  sacrificed  to  a  faction,  under  the 
pretence  of  treason  and  heresy,  to  gratify  its 
own  ambitious  projects,  Grotius  himself  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  sharing  the  same  fate.  Barne¬ 
velt  was  tried  by  twenty-six  commissioners 
deputed  from  the  Seven  Provinces,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sentence  of  this  cruel  tribunal, 
was  beheaded  in  16  !9.  Grotius,  who  had 
been  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  who  was 
suspected  by  the  bigots  of  the  day.  of  favour¬ 
ing  the  Arminians,  was  involved  in  his  dis¬ 
grace.  He  was  arrested  in  August,  1618", 
and  in  May  following  was  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  imprisonment,  and  to  have  all  his  pro¬ 
perty  confiscated.  He  was  closely  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Louvestein,  near  Gorcum,  in 
South  Holland,  where  his  wife  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  share  his  fate.  In  this  fortress, 
Grotius  remained  nearly  two  years,  devoting 
the  time  to  literary  pursuits.  The  grand 
fruit  of  his  studies  was  a  treatise  in  Dutch 
verse  On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion , 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  Latin  production  on  the  same  subject. 

Grotius  was,  at  length,  liberated  from 
prison  through  the  ingenious  fidelity  and 
fortitude  of  his  wife.  He  had  been  permitted 
to  borrow  books  of  his  friends,  which,  when 
consulted,  he  Was  accustomed  to  return  to 
Gorcum  in  a  chest,  which  also  served  to  con¬ 
vey  him  a  supply  of  linen  from  his  laundress. 
The  chest  w&s,  at  first,  regularly  searched. 
His  wife  having  remarked  that  the  guards 
neglected  the  search,  advised  Grotius  to  con¬ 
ceal  himself  in  it,  after  having  made  holes  in 
the  part  of  it  over  his  face,  to  allow  him  to 
breathe.  He  entered  into  the  scheme,  his 
wife  having  previously  informed  the  comman¬ 
dant’s  lady,  whose  husband  was  absent,  that 
she  was  about  to  send  away  a  large  load  of 
books,  to  prevent  Grotius  from  injuring  his 
health  by  study.  At  the  time  appointed, 
Grotius  entered  the  chest,  and  was  thus  con¬ 
veyed  down  a  ladder  by  two  soldiers.  One 
of  them  observing  its  weight,  jocularly  re¬ 
marked,  “  There  must  be  an  Arminian  in  it.” 
“  There  are  Arminian  books  in  it,”  replied 
the  wife  of  Grotius.  This  did  not  quite 
satisfy  the  soldier,  who  informed  the  gover¬ 
nor's  lady  of  the  circumstance  before  the 
chest  was  allowed  to  leave  the  fortress.  How¬ 
ever,  misled  by  the  previous  information  from 
the  wife  of  Grotius,  the  lady  directed  the 
removal  of  the  chest  unexamined. 

Grotius  was  thus  carried  to  the  house  of 
one  of  his  friends  at  Gorcum,  whence  he  went 
to  Antwerp  by  the  ordinary  conveyance,  after 
having  passed  through  the  ^market-place  at 
Gorcum,  disguised  as  a  mason  with  a  rule  in 
his  hand.  His  wife,  who  had  so  dtxteiously 
managed  the  affair,  pretended  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  much  indisposed,  in  order  to  afford 
time  for  his  escape  ;  but  when  she  supposed 


him  to  be  in  a  place  of  safety,  she  told  the 
guards  that  the  bird  had  flown.  It  was,  at 
first  intended  to  prosecute  her,  with  a  view  of 
having  her  confined  in  her  husband’s  stead  ; 
but  she  was  liberated  by  a  majority  of  votes 
of  the  States  General,  and  universally  com¬ 
mended  for  having  restored  her  husband  to 
freedom.  This  took  place  in  March,  1621. 

Grotius  thus  happily  delivered,  secretly 
left  Antwerp  in  the  following  month,  and 
repaired  to  France,  where  he  was  protected 
by  Louis  XIII.,  who  bestowed  on  him  a 
pension  of  3,000  livres,  which  he  enjoyed  for 
about  ten  years ^  While  in  F ranee,  he  com¬ 
posed  his  treatise  entitled  De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pacts,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1625. 
Ilis  literary  reputation  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
founded  on  this  production,  which  became 
extremely  popular,  was  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  adopted  as  a  general  text¬ 
book  for  lecturers  on  international  policy. 

About  this  time  died  Prince  Maurice,  the 
enemy  of  Barnevelt,  and  persecutor  of  Gro¬ 
tius  ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  highly  honour¬ 
able  to  Grotius,  that  in  his  History  of  the 
Netherlands ,  from  the  departure  of  Philip 
II.  to  160S,  which  was  not  published  till 
after  the  author’s  death,  he  relates  the  splen¬ 
did  achievements  of  this  prince  with  the 
utmost  fidelity,  and  without  alluding  to  the 
harsh  treatment  which  he  had  suffered  from 
him.  The  brother  of  Maurice,  Prince  Henry 
Frederic,  entertained  the  most  friendly  dis¬ 
position  towards  Grotius,  and  would  gladly 
have  recalled  him,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
jealousy  of  his  political  opponents,  which 
still  existed  with  unabated  rancour. 

Meanwhile,  attempts  were  made  to  preju¬ 
dice  Louis  against  Grotius  :  that  prince  was, 
however,  beyond  such  influence  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  respect  for  Grotius  increased,  by 
observing  the  unabated  love  which  the  illus¬ 
trious  exile  bore  towards  his  ungrateful  coun¬ 
try.  Notwithstanding,  in  1631,  Grotius’s 
pension  from  the  French  court  was  with¬ 
drawn,  from  some  unascertained  motive.  He 
soon  after  ventured  to  return  to  Holland, 
confiding  in  the  friendship  of  Prince  Henry 
Frederic.  But  his  enemies  were  still  so 
powerful,  and  his  friends  so  cold  or  timid, 
that  he  found  it  prudent  to  retreat,  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  removed  to  Hamburgh,  where  he 
resided  about  two  years. 

At  Hamburgh,  Grotius  received  the  most . 
gratifying  offers  of  protection  from  the  kings 
of  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Spain,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  solicitations  from  each,  that  he 
would  attach  himself  to  his  court.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  patronage  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
King  of  Sweden,  whose  death,  in  1632, 
obliged  him  again  to  remain  for  some  time 
unemployed  in  Hamburgh.  Queen  Chris¬ 
tina  fulfilled  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
her  predecessor;  and  in  1634,  appointed 
Grotius  one  of  her  counsellors.  She  sooir 
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(Tomb  of  Grotius,  iu  the  New  Church,  at  Delft.  J 


after  nominated  him  to  be  her  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  France.  This  new  diplomatic 
appointment  displeased  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
then  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  he 
used  his  influence  with  Oxenstiern,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Sweden,  to  have  him  recalled.  Gro¬ 
tius,  who  had  awaited  in  retirement  at  St. 
Denis,  near  Paris,  the  ulterior  pleasure  of 
the  Swedish  court,  made  his  formal  entry 
into  the  French  capital,  as  Swedish  ambas¬ 
sador,  in  March,  1635. 

After  having  spent  eleven  years  in  France, 
he  was,  by  his  own  request,  recalled  ;  and 
having  to  pass  through  Holland  in  his  way 
to  Sweden,  he  was  received  at  Amsterdam 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  honour  ;  for, 
many  of  his  enemies  had  retired  or  were 
dead,  and  several  of  his  friends  were  restored 
to  offices  of  public  trust.  Soon  after,  he 
retired  from  the  Swedish  court,  Queen  Chris¬ 
tina  presenting  him,  on  the  eve  of  his  de¬ 
parture,  with  12,000  rix-dollars.  Stress  of 
weather  drove  the  vessel  in  which  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Holland  upon  the  coast  of  Pome¬ 


rania,  when  Grotius  was  put  ashore  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  intending  to  finish  his  journey 
by  land.  He  was  unable  to  proceed  further 
than  Rostock,  where  he  expired,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1645,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age.  Calumnies,  with  regard  to  the 
soundness  of  the  religious  principles  of 
Grotius,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  at  his 
death,  were  officiously  published  by  his 
enemies  ;  but  they  were  satisfactorily  refuted 
by  John  Questorpius,  professor  of  theology 
and  minister  of  Rostock.  This  learned  and 
pious  man  wrote  a  letter,  which  is  still 
extant,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the 
cheerful  resignation  and  Christian  piety  by 
which  the  close  of  his  valuable  life  was  cha¬ 
racterized. 

The  remains  of  this  good  and  great  man 
were  embalmed  and  removed  to  Delft,  where 
they  were  committed  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors.  His  wife  survived  him,  and  he 
left  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Grotius  was  the  author  of  seventy-five 
works,  most  of  which  were  published  during 
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his  lifetime,  and  exhibit  him  respectively  as 
a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  patriot,  a  philosopher,  a 
philanthropist,  and  a  theologian.  His  fame, 
however,  chiefly  rests  upon  his  work,  De 
Jure  Belli  et  Pads ,  the  political  doctrines 
of  which,  as  expounded  by  Puffendorf,  have 
since  been  taught  almost  to  our  own  day, 
in  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  respectable 
judges,  form  the  foundation  of  the  ethical 
and  political  philosophy  of  the  present  time. 
His  celebrated  treatise,  De  Veritate  Reli- 
gionis  Christiana ?,  has  been  translated  into 
all  the  European  languages,  and  preserves 
its  rank  as  a  standard  work  on  theology  to 
the  present  day. 


AN  angler’s  RAMBLES. 

By  Edward  Jesse,  Esq. 

[This  is  another  volume  of  the  author’s 
“  Gleanings.”  It  is  even  more  gossiping 
than  its  predecessors,  yet  the  author  comes 
out  with  some  new  or  interesting  feature  in 
natural  history  in  almost  every  paragraph ; 
and  when  he  is  not  ready  with  fact,  he  substi¬ 
tutes  sentiment  such  as  becomes  every  philan¬ 
thropic  mind.  According  to  his  own  epigraph : 

Fish,  Nature.  Streams,  Discourse,  the  Line,  the 
Hook, 

Shall  form  the  motley  subject  of  my  book. 

From  so  medley  a  volume,  therefore,  we  shall 
not  find  it  difficult  to  select  a  page  or  two.] 

Gudgeon  Fishing. 

Few  fish  bite  more  eagerly  than  gudgeons, 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
persons  may  be  seen  patiently  sitting  in  punts 
from  morning  to  night  on  the  river  Thames 
employed  in  catching  these  fresh  water 
smelts.  There  appears  indeed  to  be  a  fasci¬ 
nation  in  gudgeon  fishing  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for ;  and  the  wonder  is  in¬ 
creased  when  we  see  three  or  four  persons  in 
a  punt  lightly  jerking  a  rod  every  instant,  and 
watching  a  float  as  it  glides  down  the  stream 
before  them,  the  sun  sometimes  scorching 
them,  and  at  others  the  rain  wetting  them 
through.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
fascination  certainly  exists,  and  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  fact,  that  the  clergyman  of  a 
parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hampton 
Court,  who  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the 
daughter  of  a  bishop,  enjoyed  his  gudgeon 
fishing  so  much,  that  he  arrived  too  late  to 
be  married,  and  the  lady,  offended  at  his 
neglect,  refused  to  be  united  to  one  who 
appeared  to  prefer  his  rod  to  herself. 

Thames  Trout. 

The  Thames  trout  are  taken  of  a  large 
size,  some  of  them  having  been  caught,  and 
that  lately,  weighing  as  much  as  sixteen 
pounds.  Trout  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  they  afford 


excellent  sport  to  the  angler.  When  caught, 
and  if  in  season,  there  is  no  fish  in  the  world 
perhaps,  which  can  equal  them  in  flavour  and 
goodness.  The  high  price  which  is  given 
for  them  is  one  proof  of  this,  and  I  never  yet 
met  with  a  real  epicure  who  would  not  give 
them  the  preference  to  any  other  fish.  I  will 
state  an  instance  of  this. 

Thames  Fishing. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  good  old  times  for 
Thames  fishiug  are  on  the  decline.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  steam-vessels,  which 
disturb  the  water  so  much,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  spawn  is  loosened  and 
washed  away  from  the  places  where  it  had 
been  deposited ;  and  also  to  gas  and  other 
nuisances,  which  are  suffered  to  poison  the 
water,  and  the  numerous  locks,  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  free  passage  of  fish.  Much  mischief 
may  also  be  attributed  to  the  illegal  nets 
which  are  used,  and  to  the  negligence  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  detect  them,  and 
who  are  frequently  open  to  bribery.  During 
floods  also,  fish  go  to  grass,  as  the  Thames 
fishermen  call  it,  and  poachers  are  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  and  unlawfully  draining 
the  meadows,  aud  entirely  strip  the  country 
of  fish,  by  preventing  their  return  to  their 
natural  home,  the  river.  For  these  reasons 
the  fish  in  the  river  Thames  are  decreasing 
in  number  every  year,  and  some  sorts  have 
quite  disappeared — the  salmon,  for  instance, 
and  the  skegger-trout,  which  used  to  be  abun¬ 
dant.  Even  gudgeons  are  much  fewer  in 
number.  Perch  also  are  difficult  to  be  pro¬ 
cured.  and  the  lovers  of  water  soucliee  make 
great  complaints  in  consequence. 

Much  might  still  be  done  to  improve  the 
Thames  fishing,  if  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  would  expend 
the  twentieth  part  of  what  a  civic  feast  costs, 
in  having  the  river  staked  in  many  more 
places  than  it  is  at  present,  by  having  the 
nets  properly  looked  after,  and  by  employing 
some  additional  water  bailiffs.  So  many 
persons  enjoy  the  amusement  of  angling  in 
the  river  Thames,  who  can  get  it  no  where 
else,  and  so  much  benefit  is  received  from 
their  presence  at  the  several  villages  on  its 
banks,  that  I  trust  something  will  be  done 
for  the  protection  of  the  fish  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  existence. 

Persons  of  every  class  seem  to  participate 
in  the  amusement  of  Thames  angling,  from 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  the  little,  fat  cobbler  of 
Hampton.  His  Royal  Highness  was  at  one 
time  a  determined  angler,  and  kept  a  punt  at 
Shepperton  for  the  purpose.  Here  he  was 
attended  by  the  famous  Peter  Purdy,  (poor 
Peter  !  a  better  fisherman  never  poached  the 
Thames,)  and  who  invariably  answered 
u  Yes,”  or  “  No,  your  Royal  Rodney ,”  to  any 
questions  which  the  Duke  asked.  Peter,  on 
being  reminded  of  the  great  mistake  he  thus 
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committed,  said  that  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  help  it.  He  had  heard  so  much  of 
Lord  Rodney  from  his  father,  who  was  one 
of  his  crew,  that  he  protested  he  could  think 
of  no  other  name  whenever  he  spoke  to  a 
great  man. 

Habits  and  Instincts  of  Fish. 

In  order  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his 
guests  a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  their 
proposed  amusement,  Dr.  Hastings  gave 
them  some  information  respecting  the  forma¬ 
tion,  habits,  and  instincts  of  fish.  He  ob¬ 
served  that  their  gills  supplied  the  place  of 
lungs,  and  are  filled  with  innumerable  very 
delicate  vessels,  generally  divided  into  four 
layers,  which  are  attached  to  a  corresponding 
number  of  little  bones.  The  scales  are  co¬ 
vered  externally  with  a  sort  of  slime,  which, 
as  Blumenbach  says,  appears  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  excreted  from  small  cavities  placed 
in  a  line  along  each  side  of  the  body.  That 
fish  are  capable  of  hearing,  there  can  now  be 
little  doubt  from  various  experiments  which 
have  been  tried  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Their 
sense  of  smelling,  also,  is  very  acute.  Little 
can  be  known  of  their  mental  faculties.  Some 
fish  are  more  cunning  and  cautious  than 
others,  while  the  perch  and  trout  are  readily 
tamed  and  become  very  docile.  The  miller’s 
thumb  (Cottus  Gobio)  is  the  only  one  in 
England  which  appears  to  have  any  natural 
affection  for  its  young.  This  little  fish  depo¬ 
sits  its  spawn  in  a  hole,  and  watches  it  until 
the  young  ones  are  hatched.  The  Goramy  of 
India,  are  stated  by  General  Hardwicke,  in 
his  account  of  that  fish,  to  watch  with  the 
most  active  vigilance  the  margins  of  the  spot 
which  they  had  selected  and  prepared  for 
depositing  their  spawn,  driving  away  with 
violence  every  other  fish  which  approached 
their  cover.  He  adds,  that  from  the  time  he 
first  noticed  this  circumstance,  about  one 
month  had  elapsed,  when  one  day  he  saw 
numerous  minute  fishes  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  grass,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  the 
parent  fishes  continued  to  pass  to  and  fro. 

The  food  of  fish  is  very  various,  but  they 
may  generally  be  considered  as  carnivorous 
animals.  They  have  different  and  curious 
modes  of  procuring  it.  The  eel,  for  instance, 
will  twist  its  tail  round  a  rush,  or  the  root  of 
a  tree  in  a  rapid  stream,  and  suffering  itself 
to  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
action  of  the  water,  will  seize  its  prey  in  this 
position.  Pike  hide  themselves  under  weeds, 
or  stumps  of  trees,  and  dart  out  and  seize  the 
smaller  fish.  Other  sorts  will  disturb  the 
mud  by  rolling  on  it,  and  then  feed  on  the 
insects  which  were  concealed  under  it.  But 
perhaps  the  most  curious  fact  in  regard  to 
the  mode  in  which  a  peculiar  fish  procures 
its  food,  is  to  be  found  in  the  habits  of  the 
chsetodon,  of  the  East  Indies.  The  upper 
jaw  of  this  fish  ends  in  a  tube,  through 


which  it  is  enabled  to  throw  water  upon  the 
insects  which  settle  upon  aquatic  plants,  so 
that  they  fall  into  it,  and  thus  become  its 
prey.  There  is  also  a  small  fish  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  rivers  of  the  Burmese 
empire,  which,  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
water,  has  the  power  of  blowing  itself  up  to 
the  shape  of  a  small,  round  ball,  but  its  ori¬ 
ginal  shape  is  resumed  as  soon  as  it  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  river. 

Cricket. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  so  little  should  be 
known  concerning  the  history  and  origin  of 
this  fascinating  and  fashionable  game.  The 
name  can  be  traced  no  higher  up  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  than  to  a  ballad  of  Tom  Durfy’s,  and 
its  etymology  is  entirely  unknown.  There  is 
no  plate  or  drawing  resembling  it,  in  Strutt’s 
excellent  volumes  of  Ancient  Sports  and 
Pastimes  ;  so  we  must  presume,  that  skilful 
and  complicated  as  it  is,  it  must  have  risen, 
up  within  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  and  that  it  is  probably  formed  on  a 
slow  and  scientific  improvement  of  the  old 
play  of  club  and  ball.  There  is  one  pecu¬ 
liarity  attending  it,  which  is,  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  receiving  alterations  and  improvements  ; 
and  an  old  cricketer  of  the  Hambledon  Club, 
who  should  rise  from  his  grave  and  attend 
one  of  the  Monday  matches  at  Lord’s  Ground* 
would  scarcely  recognise  the  pastime  which 
had  employed  and  delighted  his  youthful 
days  on  the  Hampshire  Downs.  Some  few, 
very  few,  relics  of  the  old  game  still  exist  : 
one  or  two  bats  are  preserved  by  the  curious, 
no  more  resembling  the  modern,  than  an  old 
match-lock  does  a  finished  Manton  ;  and  the 
Marylebone  Club  have  in  their  possession 
two  pictures  of  the  game  as  played,  perhaps, 
70  or  80  years  ago,  which  are  not  only  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious  as  to  costume,  but  serve 
also  to  mark  the  exact  progress  towards  a 
scientific  character  which  the  game  had  then 
made. 


DIARY  OK  A  DESENNUYKE. 

(Concluded  from  page  203.) 

[Here  are  half-a-dozen  of  the  pleasantries 
in  this  bizari'e  of  a  work— this  “gem  of  a 
book,”  as  Lady  Cis  would  call  it.] 

Authors.— Pore  over  their  books  as  much 
as  you  please,  but  do  not  so  much  as  dip 
into  the  authors !  These  people  expend 
their  spirit  on  their  works ;  the  part  that 
walks  through  society  is  a  mere  lump  of 
clay, — like  the  refuse  of  the  wine-press  after 
the  wine  has  been  expressed.  In  conversing 
with  a  clever  author,  you  sometimes  see 
a  new  idea  brighten  his  eye,  or  create^  a 
smile  round  his  lip ;  but  for  worlds  he  would 
not  give  it  utterance.  It  belongs  to  his  next 
work,  and  is  instantly  booked  in  the  ledger 
of  his  daily  thoughts — value  three  and  six- 
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pence.  The  man’s  miml  is  his  mine — he 
can’t  afford  to  work  it  gratis,  or  give  away 
the  produce. 

Clubs. — After  all,  clubs  are  not  altogether 
so  had  a  thing  for  family-men.  They  act  as 
conductors  to  the  storms  usually  hovering  in 
the  air.  The  man  forced  to  remain  at  home, 
and  vent  his  crossness  on  his  wife  and 
children,  is  a  much  worse  animal  to  bear 
with  than  the  man  who  grumbles  his  way  to 
Pall-Mall,  and,  not  daring  to  swear  at  the 
club-servants,  or  knock  about  the  club  furni¬ 
ture,  becomes  socialized  into  decency.  No¬ 
thing  like  the  subordination  exercised  in  a 
community  of  equals,  for  reducing  a  fiery 
temper. 

Country  Gentry. — It  is,  in  fact,  surprising 
how  much  refitting  and  remodelling  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  poor  people,  who  have  been 
figuring  with  credit  at  their  country-seat,  to 
pass  current  in  the  crowd  of  London.  Milli¬ 
ners,  mantua- makers,  stay -makers,  shoe¬ 
makers,  hosiers,  glovers,  jewellers,  hair¬ 
dressers,  are  set  in  motion,  merely  that  three 
moderately-well-looking  girls  may  pass  an 
evening  in  society  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  being  quizzes.  The  parents  worry 
themselves  to  death  to  discover  the  right  way 
to  do  the  right  thing ;  spend  half  a  year’s 
income  in  three  months ;  kill  their  old 
butler,  lame  their  favourite  horses,  break  their 
new  carriage,  lose  their  time  and  temper ; 
are  cited  by  the  newspapers  as  having  been 
present  at  some  Caledonian  or  Hibernian 
ball ;  in  May,  as  having  arrived  at  their 
house  in  St.  James’s  Place,  from  their  seat 
in  Lincolnshire ;  and  in  August,  as  having 
departed  from  the  same  to  the  same ;  while, 
after  all,  one  daughter  marries  the  curate  of 
the  parish,  and  another,  the  second  son  of  a 
neighbouring  ’squire. 

Going  to  Court. — What  an  infinity  of  tri¬ 
vialities^  must  be  accomplished,  in  order  to 
send  one  in  good  style  to  the  drawing-room. 
My  neighbours,  the  Ronshams,  seem  in  a 
panic  of  agitation.  The  old  horses  have  been 
crammed  with  beans ;  the  old  coach,  (and 
coachman  too,  I  fancy,)  re-varnished ;  the  old 
hammer-cloth  re-fringed, — seeing  that  there 
was  no  time  for  more  extensive  preparations, 
and  while  waiting,  this  morning,  full-dressed 
in  my  white  satin  and  plumes,  the  summons 
of  Lady  Clackmannan,  I  had  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  seeing  the  Mamma  Ronsham,  in 
pompadour  and  gold,  looped  up  here,  and 
flounced  down  there,  bundled  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  by  her  spouse,  in  his  yeomanry  uni¬ 
form,  looking  vastly  like  Major  Sturgeon ; 
while  the  young  ladies  followed,  in  pink  and 
silver,  their  elbows  red  by  nature, — their  ears 
and  noses,  by  the  effort  of  bringing-to  the 
hooks  and  eyes  of  ill-fitting  gowns.  Better 
have  powdered  them  after  the  fashion  of 
their  two  bedizened  footmen,  whose  heads 
exhibited  a  bushel  of  flour, — whose  canes  ex¬ 


ceeded,  in  length,  the  djereed  of  a  Persian 
warrior, — and  whose  bouquets  must  have  de¬ 
prived  Covent  Garden  of  its  last  polyanthus. 

End  of  the  Season. — The  exeunt  omnes 
of  the  family  wore  a  most  dispiriting  aspect. 
The  elder  girls,  like  the  coach-horses,  looked 
worn  to  their  last  legs  ;  the  younger  ones 
had  been  backboarded,  metronomed,  and  ma- 
zurked  into  a  most  cadaverous  complexion  ; 
and  the  meagre  baby,  with  its  pinched  blue 
nose,  seemed  victimized  by  a  course  of  calo¬ 
mel  and  a  daily  apothecary. 

A  State  House. — Farrington  Park!  Far¬ 
rington  Park ! — what  a  type  of  antediluvi- 
anism  ! — nothing  wanting  but  the  ponderous 
coach-and  six,  with  gilt  springs,  to  represent 
the  family  establishment  of  all  the  Grandi- 
sons.  A  great,  gloomy,  state  drawing-room, 
without  a  flower,  a  book,  or  a  comfortable 
chair  to  muse  in  ;  a  great  state  dining-room, 
with  portraits  of  all  variety  of  badness,  in 
oils  and  crayons,  of  Farringtons  of  the  three 
last  reigns,  ending  with  Sir  John,  M.P., 
painted  at  the  expense  of  the' corporation  of 
Bedford,  in  a  William-Pitt-like  attitude,  with 
a  business-like  standish  and  corporation  rolls 
on  his  writing-table ;  a  great  state  billiard- 
room,  with  a  table  of  the  last  century,  its 
green  cloth  like  my  own  Green  Park,  faded 
into  autumnal  yellow ;  a  great,  state  stair¬ 
case,  and  suite  of  great,  state  bed-rooms, 
with  great,  state,  four-post  beds,  of  dusty 
damask  ;  and  a  great,  state,  Dutch  flower- 
garden,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
hall-door  !  Every  thing,  in  short,  to  secure 
the  discomfort  of  its  inmates. 

mu.  james’s  history  ok  edward  the 

BLACK  PRINCE. 

{Concluded,  from  page  174.J 

[The  closing  years  of  the  hero  must  be  inter¬ 
esting:  they  present  a  melancholy  contrast 
with  the  splendour  of  his  early  life.  Overtaken 
by  sickness,  he  retired  to  Berkhampstead,  and 
during  the  four  succeeding  years  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  seclusion.] 

Death  of  the  Black  Prince. 

Finding  himself  incapable  of  personally 
superintending  the  education  of  his  son 
Richard,  a  task  which  required  in  those  days 
no  slight  corporeal  exertion,  he  confided  th'at 
duty  to  his  companion  in  arms  and  attached 
adherent  Guichard  d’Angle,  as  soon  as  his 
liberation  could  be  procured  after  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and 
no  one  could  be  better  qualified  than  he  was, 
at  least  in  a  chivalrous  point  of  view,  to  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  young  prince  the  place  of  his  dying 
father.  Day  alter  day  the  Black  Prince’s 
strength  failed,  and  it  would  appear  from  a 
contemporary  chronicle,  that  he  was  often 
supposed  to  be  dead  by  those  who  surrounded 
him.  From  these  fainting  fits  he  recovered 
it  is  true,  with  false  appearances  of  returning 
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health  ;  but  still  his  energies  decreased  ;  and 
the  whole  of  those  dominions  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  which  had  been  ceded  to  Edward  III. 
by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  with  the  exception 
of  Calais,  were  one  by  one  wrested  from  the 
English,  without  calling  the  dying  prince 
again  into  activity. 

[The  dotage  of  the  King  and  the  concu¬ 
binage  of  Alice  Perrers  are  then  noticed.] 

However  strict  the  retirement  to  which  he 
confined  himself — however  near  might  be  the 
approach  of  death  such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  remain  concealed  from  the  Black 
Prince.  The  wasted  treasures  and  resources 
of  the  country  which  was  soon  to  be  swayed 
by  his  only  child,  the  degradation  of  his 
father,  the  ambition  and  misconduct  of  his 
brother,  and  the  indignant  murmurs  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  roused  the  Prince  to  one 
last  effort ;  and  though  a  burning  fever  now 
poured  its  flaming  current  through  his  veins, 
he  determined  to  be  present  at  the  parliament 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1376. 

*  sis  *  *  sjs 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  however, 
the  disease  under  which  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  laboured,  triumphed  over  the  last 
struggles  of  a  vigorous  constitution  ;  and  on 
the  day  preceding  Trinity  Sunday  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  became  evident.  Although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  more 
than  once  executed  testamentary  papers  of 
different  kinds  previous  to  this  period,  an 
entire  new  will  was  drawn  up  for  the  prince, 
leaving  a  number  of  legacies  which  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate,  and  giving  particular 
directions  in  regard  not  only  to  his  burial  but 
even  to  the  most  minute  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  tomb  which  was  to  be  erected  over 
him  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury. 
The  care  evinced  in  this  document  for  all  his 
domestics  and  retainers  is  great,  and  shows 
the  same  kind  and  noble  spirit  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  actions  throughout  his  life,  while 
the  appointment  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  as  one  of  his  eight  executors,  con¬ 
sidering  the  moment  at  which  the  deed  was 
executed,  is  a  curious  trait  of  a  heart  on 
which  suspicion  and  apprehension  could  take 
but  little  hold.  The  will  contains  nothing 
farther  worthy  of  remark,  except  inasmuch  as 
it  shows,  by  the  recapitulation  of  a  part  of 
the  furniture  and  effects  belonging  to  the 
Black  Prince  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
state  of  luxury  and  splendour  to  which  En¬ 
gland  had  at  this  time  arrived. 

After  the  signature  of  his  will,  Edward 
lingered  through  the  following  night ;  but  the 
next  day.  Trinity  Sunday,*  the  8th  of  June, 
1376,  he'  terminated  a  life  which  during 

*  Walsingham  places  the  'death  of  the  Black 
Prince  in  July,  but  the  accouut  of  Froissart,  who 
names  Trinity  Sunday,  is  confirmed  by  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  fillet  of  brass  forming  part  of  his  monu¬ 
ment  in  Canterbury. 
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several  years  had  been  but  one  sad  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  suffering.  His  father  and  the  people 
of  England  mourned  a  loss,  which,  had  his 
energies  remained  unimpaired,  would  have 
been  justly  called  irreparable;  and  though 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  had  been  little 
serviceable  to  his  country,  his  countrymen 
could  not  fail  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  one 
on  whom  their  hopes  and  expectations  had 
been  fixed  from  his  earliest  years ;  who  had, 
while  life  was  granted  him,  fulfilled  those 
hopes  by  contributing  more  than  any  man 
that  ever  lived  to  increase  the  national  glory, 
aiul  who  had  preserved,  unabated,  to  the 
grave,  the  love  with  which  his  father’s  sub¬ 
jects  had  regarded  him  from  his  birth.  To 
Edward  himself  it  is  probable  that  dealh 
came  as  a  relief ;  for  he  had  outlived  so  many 
blessings  that  he  could  only  hope  for  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  tomb.  Health  had  left  him  ; 
the  strength  for  which  he  had  once  been 
famous  had  sunk  to  infant  weakness  ;  the 
gay  tournament  which  had  been  the  joy  of 
his  youth,  and  the  battle-field  which  had 
afforded  its  mighty  inspiration  to  his  maturer 
years,  were  closed  to  him  for  ever;  the  terri¬ 
tories  he  had  won  by  a  few  splendid  efforts 
had  been  wrung  piecemeal  from  those  for 
whom  they  were  acquired.  Victory,  and 
conquest,  and  blood,  and  treasure,  and  inva¬ 
luable  time,  had  been  expended  in  vain,  and 
he  had  lived  to  see  the  result  of  all  his  deeds 
reduced  to  the  immortal  glory  of  his  name, 
and  the  dreamlike  memory  of  immense  ad¬ 
vantages  obtained  and  lost.  We  may  well 
suppose  that  he  felt  weary  of  the  world ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  strong  domes¬ 
tic  ties,  the  breaking  of  which  must  have 
been  painful  to  a  heart  like  his,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  quitted  life  without  regret. 

His  body,  after  lying  in  state,  remained 
unburied  till  the  following  September,  when 
the  court  and  the  parliament  followed  in 
solemn  procession  to  witness  its  interment  in 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  The  tomb 
which  he  had  described  in  his  will,  with  some 
slight  variations,  was  erected  over  his  body, 
and  the  armour  which  had  ciothed  him  in 
battle  was  suspended  above  it,  while  on  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  the  monument  were  inscribed  the 
words  “  Houmont,”  High  Spirit,  and  “  Ich 
diene, ”f  I  serve ;  mottoes  singularly  com- 

f  Ich  diene,  may  by  a  somewhat  forced  construc¬ 
tion  be  rendered,  “  I  am  needful,”  as  the  best  Ger¬ 
man  philologists  admit  one  of  the  ancient  senses  of 
the  verb  “  dienen  ”  to  be  “  nutzen.”  This,  however, 
brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  application  of  the  word  in 
the  present  instance.  I  see  that  it  is  asserted  in  a 
very  clever  little  treatise  on  some  points  relating  to 
the  Black  Prince,  in  the  46th  part  of  the  Library  of 
Eutertaining  Knowledge,  that  the  words  “ich diene” 
are  first  fouud  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince, 
and  that  they  never  appear  upon  his  seals.  If  Barnes 
have  quoted  Sandford,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  185,  rightly, 
this  is  an  error.  He  says  that  a  seal  bearing  two 
ostrich  feathers,  with  “  ich  diene  ”  thereunto  attach¬ 
ed,  is  affixed  to  the  grant  of  La  Roche  sur  Yonne 
made  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  to  his  brother  the 
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bined,  and  though  of  uncertain  origin,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  two  most  esteemed  virtues  of 
chivalry, — valour  and  modesty. 

If  any  prince  ever  merited  the  regret  of  a 
chivalrous  age,  the  sorrow  which  all  people 
displayed  for  his  death*  was  well  deserved  by 
Edward,  called  from  what  cause  we  know  not, 
the  Black  Prince. f  Combining  in  his  own 
person  all  the  nobler  qualities  and  few  of  the 
vices  which  are  supposed  to  have  character¬ 
ized  the  days  of  knighthood,  brave  yet  gentle, 
skilful  yet  modest,  an  affectionate  and  unva¬ 
rying  friend,  a  master  easily  served,  a  gene¬ 
rous  adversary,  a  prince  at  once  dignified  and 
gracious,  he  left  behind  him  a  character  un¬ 
stained  by  any  imputation  of  that  licentious¬ 
ness  which  is  the  prevailing  reproach  against 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  a  reputation  for 
mildness  and  humanity  established  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  instances  of  forbearance  and  mercy,  and 
only  qualified  by  one  recorded  act  of  that 
cruelty  which  cast  a  general  shade  upon  the 
warriors  of  those  times. 

His  profusion,  which,  though  then  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  virtue,  we  now  more  justly  regard 
as  a  vice,  was  not  of  a  selfish  or  degrading 
character.  It  would  have  been  liberality,  had 
it  been  confined  within  just  bounds,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  looking  upon  it 
with  regret  rather  than  condemnation.  Its 
punishment,  too,  was  severe,  inasmuch  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contributed,  as 
well  as  the  breach  of  faith  committed  by  the 
King  of  Spain,  to  produce  the  necessity  of 
the  tax  called  fouage.  Although  that  tax 
was  undoubtedly  the  pretext  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  revolt  in  Aquitaine,  and  although 
Edward  had  the  consciousness  of  having 
used  none  but  lawful  and  just  means  either 
to  impose  or  levy  it,  nevertheless  a  heart  so 
capable  of  kind  and  gentle  feelings  as  his  was 
proved  to  be  by  many  other  circumstances, 
could  not  but  be  pained  at  affording  even  a 
pretence  for  resistance  and  rebellion.  Per¬ 
sonal  enmity,  however,  and  national  hatred, 
and  the  eager  animosity  of  those  who  strove 

Duke  of  Lancaster,  8th  October,  1370.  See  Barnes, 
p.  806.  I  have  not  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
quotation,  but  I  have  never  yet  discovered  that 
Barnes  is  wrong  in  any  direct  reference  to  another 
author. 

*  It  is  stated  that  on  receiving  news  of  the  death 
of  the  Black  Prince,  his  gallant  companion  the  Cap- 
tal  de  Buch  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  despair, 
and  died,  refusing  to  take  the  nourishment  necessary 
for  his  support. 

+  Some  have  supposed  that  the  colour  ofhis  usual 
surcoat  gave  rise  to  this  denomination.  OtliPrs  have 
more  poetically  attributed  it  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
brought  black  days  upon  the  land  of  France.  The 
first,  however,  would  seem  the  most  probable  method 
of  accounting  for  his  haviug  received  the  name  by 
which  he  is  uow  so  universally  known.  1 1  was  a  very 
common  custom  of  the  times  to  designate  knights  by 
the  colour  of  their  arms,  and  in  some  instances  the 
real  name  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  fictitious  one. 
Thus,  shortly  after  the  days  of  the  Black  Prince,  we 
find  a  person  called  the  Green  Knight  continually 
mentioned  in  the  old  chronicles,  while  his  real  name 
is  scarcely  to  be  met  with. 


to  justify  their  own  breach  of  faith  towards 
him,  could  find  no  charge  to  bring  against 
him  more  heavy  than  that  he  sought  to  make 
the  nobility  of  Aquitaine  share  in  the  burden 
he  was  obliged  to  impose  upon  the  commons. 
His  character,  as  a  man  and  as  a  knight, 
envy  and  hatred  themselves  did  not  attempt 
to  impeach  ;  and  his  kindness,  his  gentleness, 
his  liberality,  and  his  general  sense  of  justice, 
were  not  denied  even  by  his  enemies.  Com¬ 
plaint  itself  seems  to  have  been  stifled  by  his 
death  :  in  the  after  negotiations  for  peace, 
the  affairs  of  the  Gascon  barons  appear  almost 
forgotten ;  and  from  the  time  that  the  grave 
closed  over  his  head,  every  one  seems  to  have 
acknowledged,  to  use  the  words  of  the  old 
chronicler,  that  “  the  valiant  and  the  gentle 
Prince  of  Wales  was  the  flower  of  all  chivalry 
in  the  world  at  that  time.” 

[Such  are  the  closing  pages  of  our  eloquent 
historian,  whose  industry  and  unwearied 
searches  after  truth  are  an  honour  to  En¬ 
glish  literature.] 
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SPANISH  HEROISM. 

The  following  instances  of  Spanish  heroism 
are  related  by  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  History  of 
the  Peninsular  JVar  : — Lorenzo  Teyxeyro, 
an  inhabitant  of  Granada,  who  had  performed 
the  dangerous  service  of  communicating  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  nearest  Spanish  general, 
was  discovered,  and,  might  have  saved^his 
life,  if  he  had  named  the  person  through 
whom  the  communications  were  carried  on  ; 
but  he  was  as  truelto  them  as  he  had  been 
to  his  country,  and  suffered  death  contentedly. 
Another  instance  was  attended  with  more 
tragic  circumstances.  Captain  Vicente  Mo¬ 
reno,  who  was  serving  with  the  mountaineers 
of  Ronda,  was  made  prisoner,  carried  to  Gra¬ 
nada,  and  there  had  the  alternative  of  suffer¬ 
ing  by  the  hangman,  or  entering  the  in¬ 
truder’s  service.  His  wife  and  four  children 
were,  by  the  general’s  orders,  brought  to  him 
when  he  was  upon  the  scaffold,  to  see  if  their 
entreaties  would  shake  his  resolution  ;  but 
Moreno,  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  bade 
her  withdraw,  and  teach  her  sons  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  example  which  he  was  about  to  give 
them,  and  to  serve  their  country,  as  he  had 
done,  honourably  and  dutifully  to  the  last. 
This  murder  provoked  a  public  retaliation, 
which  the  Spaniards  seldom  exercised,  but, 
when  they  did,  upon  a  tremendous  scale. 
Gonzalez,  who  was  member  of  the  Cortes  for 
Jean,  had  served  with  Moreno,  and  loved 
him  as  much  as  a  man  deserved  to  be  loved ; 
and  by  his  orders,  seventy  French  prisoners 
were  put  to  death  at  Marbella.  So  wicked 
a  system  as  that  which  Buonaparte’s  generals 
unrelentingly  pursued,  could  no  where  have 
been  exercised  with  so  little  prospect  of  sue- 
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cess,  and  such  sure  effect  of  calling  forth  a 
dreadful  vengeance,  as  among  the  Spaniards. 
Against  such  enemies,  they  considered  all 
means  lawful ;  this  was  the  feeling,  not  here 
alone,  but  throughout  the  body  of  the  nation. 
The  treacherous  commencement  of  the  war 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the  systematic 
cruelty  with  which  it  had  been  carried  on, 
discharged  them,  they  thought,  from  all  ob¬ 
servances  of  good  faith  or  humanity  towards 
them  ;  and  upon  this  principle  they  acted  to 
its  full  extent.  The  labourer  at  his  work,  in 
the  fields  or  gardens,  had  a  musket  concealed 
at  hand,  with  which  to  mark  the  Frenchman 
whom  ill  fortune  might  bring  within  his 
reach.  Boys,  too  young  to  be  suspected  of 
any  treachery,  would  lead  a  party  of  the  in¬ 
vaders  into  some  fatal  ambuscade  ;  women 
were  stationed  to  give  the  signal  for  begin¬ 
ning  the  slaughter ;  and  that  signal  was 
sometimes  the  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  Not 
less  than  8,000  French  are  said  to  have  been 
cut  off  in  the  mountains  of  Ronda.  There, 
however,  it  was  more  properly  a  national 
than  a  guerilla  warfare ;  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  being  carried  on  less  by  roving  parties, 
than  by  the  settled  inhabitants,  who  watched 
for  every  opportunity  of  vengeance.— W.G.C. 


Eccentric  JVill. — In  the  course  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  on  the  Vaux  claim  of  peerage, 
now  before  the  House  of  Lords,  (May,  1836,) 
the  following  document  was  produced  : — “  In 
the  uame  of  God,  Amen.  This  fourth  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1742,  I 
the  Right  Hon.  Richard,  Lord  Viscount  Fitz- 
william,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  being  in 
perfect,  good  health,  and  sound  of  mind, 
memory,  and  understanding,  yet  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  do  make  and  ordain 
this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner 
and  form  following.  *  *  *  *  I  give  to 

my  eldest  son  Richard  Fitzwilliam  Is.  and 
no  more,  which  I  take  to  be  sufficient  for  a 
wretch  who,  in  contempt  of  sense,  shame, 
and  conscience,  has  clandestinely  sold  the 
remainder  of  his  family  estate  to  a  man 
whom  I  have  raised  from  famine  and  naked¬ 
ness,  and  who  has  paid  his  benefactor,  (as 
far  as  in  him  lies,)  with  the  destruction  of 
my  posterity.  Item,  I  give  to  my  second 
son,  William  Fitzwilliam,  the  sum  of  107, 
and  no  more.  *  *  *  *  Item,  I  give  to 

my  daughter,  Frances  Evans,  and  to  her 
husband,  George  Evans,  my  case  of  specta¬ 
cles,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them. 
Item,  I  give  to  my  third  and  youngest  son, 
John  Fitzwilliam,  (who  has  treated  me  with 
the  decency  which  one  gentleman  owes  to 
another,)  my  house  and  freehold,  with  the 
copyhold  also  annexed,  together  with  my 
horses,  coaches,  plate,  books,  and  all  my  fur¬ 
niture,  which  are  now  at  Thorpe,  in  the 


county  of  Surrey,  or  elsewhere,  to  him,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  for  ever.”  L.  P.  S. 

Psalter. — A  discovery  has  been  made  in 
the  library  of  Douai,  of  the  psalter  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Sir  Thomas  More  and  to  Bishop 
Fisher,  and  was  given  by  the  latter  to  the 
former,  previous  to  their  execution.  Both 
their  names  are  written  in  the  volume,  which 
was  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  1508. 

L.  P.  S. 

At  the  silver  mines  of  Konsberg  is  a  gal¬ 
lery  pierced  through  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
at  the  depth  of  600  feet,  through  which  the 
ore  is  transported,  instead  of  beiug  hoisted 
to  the  top.  Its  length  is  6,000  feet,  and  it 
occupied  twenty-three  years  in  its  completion. 
The  process  was  most  tedious,  being  en¬ 
tirely  by  calcination  and  hammering,  which 
brought  off'  the  rock_  in  flakes.  Only  two 
men  could  work  at  a  time.  It  was  com¬ 
menced  both  internally  and  externally,  and 
when  the  two  workings  met,  there  were  only 
two  or  three  feet  difference  in  the  level,  and 
none  in  the  direction.  It  is  from  six  to  seven 
feet  wide,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  high. 

W.  G.  C. 

Russian  Hospitality.  —  In  Moscow,  the 
stranger  is  received  even  more  heartily  than 
at  St.  Petersburgh.  Rarely  does  it  happen 
that  a  traveller,  provided  with  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  any  house,  has  not  apartments 
offered  to  him  therein  ;  and  it  is  considered 
an  insult  not  to  accept  this  offer.  Hence,  it 
arises,  no  doubt,  that  there  are  in  both  cities 
— but  more  particularly  in  Moscow — so  few 
good  public  hotels ;  because,  owing  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  a  numerous 
class  of  innkeepers  would,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  be  ruined. —  Tietz’s  St.  Peters¬ 
burgh. 

Bathing  in  Russia.  —  On  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  in  St.  Petersburgh,  are  to  be  seen 
whole  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children 
hastening  to  the  baths,  carrying  in  one  hand 
a  thick,  birch  brush,  and  in  the  other  a  small 
bundle  of  clean  linen.  The  love  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  implied  by  this  universal  custom  must 
be  admitted  to  be  extremely  creditable  to  this 
northern  people.  There  is  no  refreshment 
more  acceptable  to  the  senses  or  more  salu¬ 
tary  to  the  system  at  large,  than  that  of 
the  bath :  it  is  wholesome,  bracing,  and 
purifying.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  com¬ 
monly  sought  for  as  might  hence  be  infer¬ 
red.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hotter  climates 
generally  use  it  most ;  but  here  the  habit  is 
to  be  witnessed  among  a  people  chained  in 
almost  continual  frost. — Ibid. 

Gravesend. — The  landing  place  af  Graves¬ 
end  is  coeval  with  the  institution  of  Domes¬ 
day  Book,  wherein  an  entry  of  it  will  be 
found  made  by  order  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ;  and  is  most  probably  the  spot  on 
which  the  new  Town  Pier  is  now  erected. — 
Gravesend  Journal. 
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Sonnet  to  the  Memory  of  Malihran,  who  died 
Sept.  23,  J836. 

“  The  beautiful  is  vanished,  and  returns  tint.” 

’Twas  but  as  yesterday,  a  mighty  throng, 

Whose  hearts,  as  one  man’s  heart,  thy  power  could 
bow. 

Amid  loud  shoutings  hailed  thee  queen  of  song, 

And  twined  sweet  summer  flowers  around  thy 
brow ; 

And  those  loud  shouts  have  scarcely  died  away. 

And  those  young  flowers  but  half  forgot  thy  bloom. 
When  thy  fair  crown  is  changed  for  one  of  clay — 
Thy  buuudless  empire  for  a  narrow  tomb  ! 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  heart,  we  list  in  vain 
For  music  now;  thy  melody  is  o’er  : 

Fidelio  hath  ceased  o’er  hearts  to  reign, 

Somnamhula  hath  slept  to  wake'no  more! 

Farewell !  thy  sun  of  life  too  soon  hath  set, 

But  memory  shall  reflect  its  brightness  yet. 

Delta. — Morning  Chronicle. 

Haydn ,  on  his  first  visit  to  this  great  me¬ 
tropolis,  domiciled  at  the  house  of  Bland,  the 
music-publisher,  45,  High  Holborn,  who  used 
to  relate  the  following  story  :  —  “  When  I 
went  over  to  the  Continent,  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Haydn  at  the  concerts  of  Salomon, 
I  was  introduced  to  him  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  shaving  himself, — an  operation  by  no 
means  the  pleasantest  in  the  world,  even  when 
one  has  good  tools ;  but  it  happened  that 
Haydn  was  badly  off  in  that  respect,  and 
feeling  the  inconvenience  deeply,  said,  “  Ah, 
Mr.  Bland,  if  I  had  but  an  English  razor,  I 
wovdd  give  one  of  the  best  compositions  I 
ever  wrote  for  it.”  I  immediately,  without 
waiting  to  reply,  posted  off'  to  my  inn,  and 
brought  my  best  pair.  Presenting  them  to 
the  great  man,  he  put  into  my  hands  one  of 
his  quartetts  in  manuscript,  which  I  after¬ 
wards  published,  and  used  to  term  it  my 
Razor  Quartett .” — [The  Musical  fVorld ,  a 
capital  little  periodical.  Its  criticisms  show  a 
nice  discrimination  of  merit,  and  the  writers 
evidently  understand  what  they  aim  at  im¬ 
proving.  This  is  rare  among  critics,  espe¬ 
cially  among  musical  critics.] 

Mozart. — His  own  people  suffered  him  to 
be  huddled  into  the  earth,  and  they  so  quickly 
lost  sight  of  the  spot  where  he  was  laid,  that 
even  his  widow  cannot  point  to  it. — Ibid. 

11  Di  Tanti  Palpiti — This  air  is  called 
in  Venice  “  l’Aria  dei  mi,”  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reason.  In  this  country,  all  dinners, 
whether  of  the  rich  or  poor,  commence  with 
a  dish  of  vice,  which  is  eaten  little  dressed, 
after  being  put  down  to  the  fire  a  few  minutes 
before  serving.  Rossini  had  entered  his  inn 
for  the  purpose  of  dining.  He  had  taxed  his 
genius  in  vain — nothing  pleased  him — all  his 
efforts  proved  abortive.  “  Bisogna  mettere 
i  rizi (Shall  I  put  down  the  rice  ?)  said 
the  cook  ;  who  wished  to  know  by  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  he  was  ready  for  dinner.  “  Do 
so,”  said  Rossini ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
sat  down  to  the  piano.  The  fortunate  mo¬ 
ment  arrived :  the  rice  had  not  been  brought 


up,  before  the  aria  “  Di  tanti  palpiti,”  was 
set  to  music.—  Morning  Post. 

The  Vauxhall  Balloon.— The  following  is 
the  exact  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus, 
since  the  new  car  and  other  alterations  have 
been  completed :  silk  and  valve,  338  lbs. ; 
net,  224  lbs. ;  car,  200  lbs.  ;  hoop,  85  lbs. ; 
liberating  iron  and  ropes,  35  lbs. ;  grappling 
line  and  grapnel,  120  lbs ;  total,  997  lbs. 
The  balloon  has  since  been  found  to  raise 
twenty  persons,  whose  weight,  calculated  at 
ten  stone,  or  140  lbs.  each,  making  2,800  lbs., 
— added  to  the  weight  of  the  balloon,  997  lbs., 
makes  a  total  of  3,797  lbs.  , 

Ancient  Bible  and  Testaments. — Locke 
notes,  in  his  journal,  his  .  having  seen,  on 
June  2,  1677,  at  the  King’s  Library  at  Paris, 
“  the  first  bible  ever  printed,  1462,  upon 
vellum,”  and  his  having  seen  on  Dec.  20, 
1678,  in  the  library  of  the  Abbe  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main’s,  u  two  very  old  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  newest  of  which  was,  as 
appeared  by  the  date  of  it,  at  least  800  years 
old,  in  each  of  which  1  John,  c.  v.  v.  7,  was 
quite  wanting,  and  the  end  of  the  eighth 
verse  ran  thus,  (tres  unum  sunt in  another 
old  copy,  the  seventh  verse  was,  but  with 
interlining ;  in  another  much  more  modern 
copy,  v.  7  was  also,  but  differently  from  the 
old  copy ;  and  in  two  other  old  manuscripts, 
also.,  v.  7  was  quite  out,  but  as  I  remember 
in  all  of  them  the  end  of  the  eighth  verse 
was  1  tres  union  sunt.’  ” — These  memoranda 
are  extracted  from  Lord  King’s  interesting 
Life  of  Locke ,  4to.  (1829)  p  69,  JS. — J.  H.  F. 

The  Tandur ,  (in  Turkey.)  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  stove  find  fire-place.  It 
consists  of  a  table,  covered  with  a  rich  carpet, 
which  reaches  to  the  floor,  and  under  which 
stands  a  peculiarly  constructed  basin  filled 
with  hot  coals.  This  tandur  is  generally 
placed  in  a  corner  of  the  room  before  a  sola 
upon  which  the  company  recline,  and  drawing 
up  the  carpet  to  the  neck,  the  heat  from  the 
basin  is  diffused  throughout  the  body. — 
—  Tietz’s  Constantinople. 

Just  published,  with  upwards  of  100  Cuts,  price  5s  , 

THE  JUVENILE  EVERY-DAY  BOOK; 
and. 

Treasury  of  Entertainment  and  Instruction  for  Young 
Persons. 

“  This  is  a  very  pretty  and  useful  little  volume.  It 
may  truly  be  called  a  book  for  every  day,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  open  it  without  finding  some  matter 
of  amusement  or  profit.  There  is  all  possible  vari¬ 
ety  of  selection,  and  made  in  excellent  judgment. 
The  wood  cuts  are  very  clever.  Altogether,  we  most 
heartily  commend  the  volume  to  our  juvenile  readers.” 
— Literary  Gazette,  Sept.  3. 

London  :  John  Limbird,  143,  Strand. 
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THE  ZOOLUS  OF  EASTERN  AFRICA. 

The  recent  discoveries  in  Africa  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  that  vast 
continent.  Those  able  yet  unfortunate  tra¬ 
vellers,  Park,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lan¬ 
der,  have  explored  the  northern  and  western 
divisions.  Southern  Africa  has  likewise  had  its 
almost  trackless  forests,  impenetrable  jungles, 
and  extensive  wastes,  partially  traversed  and 
minutely  described  by  Barrow,  Burchell,  and 
others,  and  subsequently  by  Thompson.  Part 
of  Eastern  Africa,  the  Zoolu  or  Fumos  Coun¬ 
try,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  little  known ; 
it  has  scarcely  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of 
an  European.  Its  interior  regions  and  fea¬ 
tures  have  not  been  described,  nor  the  out¬ 
lines  of  its  vast  boundaries  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Some  instances  are  related  of 
individuals  having  been  thrown  on  its  wild 
shores,  where  many  perished ;  while  others 
were  more  fortunate  in  reaching  some  Euro¬ 
pean  settlements,  after  encountering  all  the 
hardships  incident  io  wandering  on  a  wild 
and  uninhabited  coast. 

Towards  filling  up  this  chasm,  v/hich  the 
discoveries  in  Africa  have  left  to  be  supplied 
in  its  south-eastern  quarter,  two  works 
have  recently  been  published.  One  of  them, 
(whence  the  preceding  illustrations  have 
been  copied,)  consists  of  the  Travels  and 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Isaacs,  who, 
in  1825,  sailed  with  Lieutenant  King  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  the  brig 
Mary,  bound  for  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
Mr.  Isaacs’  journal  embraces  a  space  of 
nearly  seven  years,  being  the  period  of  his 
peregrination  in  the  Zoolu  and  Fumos  coun¬ 
tries,  besides  a  short  visit  to  the  Comoro 
Islands.  These  countries  are,  in  many 
respects,  of  peculiar  interest,  Mr.  Isaacs 
being  somewhat  sanguine  that  “  the  south¬ 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Bay  of  Natal 
in  particular,  will  hereafter  occupy  some 
share  of  the  consideration  of  mercantile 
men  ;  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  may 
view  the  advantages  which  the  port  of  Natal 
offers  for  the  extension  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  that  she  may,  on  adverting  to  her 
Indian  possessions,  perceive  how  valuable 
an  acquisition  to  her  colonial  dependencies 
such  a  position  must  be,  from  its  being 
within  the  general  course  of  her  vessels 
bound  to  the  eastern  portion  of  her  empire.” 

The  Zooius  or  Zoolas  are  a  race  of  savages, 
in  the  slough  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
and  dwelling  in  reed-roofed  huts.  Mr. 
Isaacs,  however,  thinks  these  people  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  that  they  are  not  destitute  of  acuteness 
and  penetration.  They  seem  to  have  none 
of  the  sullen,  morose,  atrocious  vices  of  the 
inhuman  warrior  in  their  nature ;  they  appear 
to  have  imbibed  feelings  as  distinct  as  their 


modes  of  life  are  opposite  ;  for  they  are  cheer¬ 
ful,  sprightly,  and,  although  prone  to  vice, 
are,  nevertheless,  sensible  of  kindness,  and 
not  backward  in  showing  their  gratitude. 

Mr.  Isaacs  considers  the  Zoolu  men  to  be 
the  finest  race  of  men  which  Southern  or 
Eastern  Africa  can  produce.  They  are  tall, 
athletic,  well-proportioned,  and  good-featured. 
They  are  cleanly  and  respectful.  Their  ruling 
passion  is  war,  and  their  leading  vice,  athirst 
for  blood.  They  are  very  violent,  but  their 
passion  soon  subsides,  while  their  rancour 
softens  into  friendship ;  and  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  generous  to  each  other.  They  en¬ 
dure  great  fatigue  in  war  and  in  the  chase, 
and  their  agility  is  surprising.  Dancing 
and  singing  are  the  chief  amusements  of 
males  and  females.  The  latter  usually  sing : 
— “  Their  songs  of  war,  both  in  their  note 
and  the  gestures  of  the  singer,  are  calculated 
to  strike  their  enemy  with  awe,  as  they  avow¬ 
edly  did  us  with  terror  :  they  were  indescrib¬ 
ably  ferocious,  and  indicated  a  savage  eager¬ 
ness  for  slaughter.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  domestic  duties  of  their  families, 
their  sole  occupation  being  to  attend  the 
king  on  all  public  amusements,  and  to  ac¬ 
company  the  warriors  to  battle  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  servants  or  attendants  ;  as  well  as  to 
proceed  on  all  occasions,  when  his  majesty 
commands,  to  hunt  the  elephant.  They  oc¬ 
casionally  amuse  themselves  in  making 
wooden  spoons,  fabricating  earthen  vessels 
of  various  descriptions,  for  the  culinary  pur¬ 
poses  of  their  females,  and  in  making  musi¬ 
cal  instruments.” 

,  The  men  are  allowed  wives  ad  libitum  : 
their  number  depends  upon  their  means  of 
purchasing  them  ;  their  value  is  in  their  age, 
the  highest  price  seldom  exceeding  ten  cows. 
They  cannot  dispose  of  them  again  by  sale, 
but  may  dismiss  them  if  they  become  refrac¬ 
tory  ;  this  is,  however,  seldom  resorted  to,  for 
the  most  trifling  offences  are  punished  with 
death. 

“  The  females  are  generally  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  rather  prepossessing  than  other¬ 
wise,  their  figures  inclining  to  be  some¬ 
what  graceful,  and  their  features  pleasing 
and  regular.  The  stoutest  ave  considered 
among  themselves  the  handsomest,  and  are 
generally  more  admired  by  the  males  :  al¬ 
though  to  Europeans  they  do  not  appear  so 
engaging.  They  are  exceedingly  generous 
to  strangers. 

“The  women  have  their  heads  shaved 
like  the  men,  and  leave  a  tuft  on  the  crown 
of  a  similar  shape.  This  they  cover  with 
red  clay  mixed  with  grease  ;  the  hair  is  then 
formed  into  round  knobs,  so  as  to  imitate 
beads,  and  which  they  take  great  pains  in 
keeping  in  order.  They  assist  each  other 
in  decorating  their  heads  every  afternoon  ; 
it  is  a  favourite  occupation,  and  done  under 
some  umbrageous  tree. 
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“The  females  perform  all  the  manual 
labour  required  in  planting  the  land  and 
gathering  the  crops  :  the  men  do  nothing 
of  this ;  and  the  boys  only  clear  it  of  bushes 
and  trees,  and  get  it  in  a  fit  state  for  cul¬ 
ture.  Every  thing  relating  to  husbandry  is 
performed  by  them ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
only  labourers. 

“  The  Zoolus  are,  doubtless,  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  people  in  existence,  if  we  look 
into  all  their  peculiarities  of  character,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  we  should 
pity  their  ignorance,  or  guard  against  their 
duplicity  ;  for  although  they  are  proverbi¬ 
ally  in  a  state  of  simplicity,  yet  there  is  a 
cunning  about  them,  and  irrevocable  desire 
for  indulging  in  all  their  savage  propensities, 
that  makes  it  quite  necessary,  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  condition,  to  be  on  the  watch  against 
their  designs.  But  they  do  not  want  acute¬ 
ness  to  aid  their  improvement;  they  only  re¬ 
quire  example,  and  such  examples  as  they 
may  be  able  to  follow  without  tuition,  or  any 
immoderate  labour. 

“  The  colour  of  the  Zoolus  is  a  dark  brown, 
approaching  to  a  copper  complexion,  and 
much  in  appearance  to  the  Sambo  of  the 
British  colonies,  or  the  produce  between  the 
Black  and  the  Mulatto.  Their  skin  always 
appears  quite  shining  from  their  anointing  it 
so  frequently.” 

The  poor  Zoolus  have  no  idea  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  or  any  definite  notions  of  a 
future  state ;  but  they  have  some  supersti¬ 
tious  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  their 
forefathers,  who,  they  fancy,  dwells  in  a  sort 
of  Mahofnedan  paradise  underground. 

The  Zoolu  form  of  government  is  despotic ; 
the  king’s  nod  being  law.  Of  Chaka,  the 
reigning  monarch  when  Mr.  Isaacs  first 
visited  Zoolu,  the  annexed  is  a  whole-length 
portrait.  Of  his  introduction  to  the  sove¬ 
reign,  Lieutenant  King  gives  the  following 
interesting  particulars : — 

“  On  the  eighth  day,  after  having  travelled 
about  135  miles  through  a  most  picturesque 
country,  and  crossed  several  rivers,  we  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  from  which 
the  view  was  particularly  grand  and  impos¬ 
ing.  We  could  distinguish  the  king’s  resi¬ 
dence  and  numerous  other  kraals,  on  an 
extensive  plain,  encompassed  by  a  chain  of 
hills.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  came  to  a 
brook,  where  we  refreshed,  and  put  ourselves 
in  proper  apparel  to  meet  the  king.  At 
about  eight  at  night,  we  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  his  kraal,  and  were  soon  admit¬ 
ted.  Afterwards  we  were  taken  to  his  private 
residence,  and  gave  the  customary  salute  of 
the  nation,  which,  not  being  answered,  was 
repeated.  A  domestic  now  informed  us,  that 
the  king  was  holding  an  en-daba,  (a  council,) 
with  his  warriors  ;  we  then  proceeded  in 
order,  and  soon  discovered  his  majesty  and 
his  court,  surrounded  by  large  fires.  We 


stood  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the  chief  who 
accompanied  us  addressed  the  king  relative 
to  our  mission  ;  after  this  we  were  desire 
to  advance,  presented  our  presents,  and 
seated  ourselves  on  the  ground,  about  six 
paces  from  him.  During  this  interview  his 
discourse  was  principally  on  war,  owing  to 
his  enemies  being  at  hand.  However,  he 
soon  permitted  us  to  retire  to  the  huts  which 
had  been  prepared,  for  us.  He  shortly  after¬ 
wards  dismissed  his  people,  and  retired  to  his 
private  kraal  ;  we  then  received  a  message, 
requesting  we  would  wait  upon  him  there. 
Here  our  reception  was  very  different  from 
the  former  ;  he  now  cast  off  his  stern  look, 
became  good-humoured,  and  conversed  with 
us  through  our  interpreters  on  various  sub¬ 
jects.  A  large  basket  of  boiled  beef  and 
several  earthen  pots  of  milk  were  ordered 
to  be  placed  before  us,  of  which  we  ate 
heartily.  After  this  entertainment,  we  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  retire,  on  account  of  being 
much  fatigued,  to  which  he  very  readily 
assented.  The  following  day,  we  again 
waited  upon  him,  and  found  him  seated 
upon  his  mat,  haranguing  his  people.  We 
immediately  withdrew,  and  having  rambled 
about  the  greater  part  of  this  day,  in  the 
evening,  were  highly  entertained  by  his  war¬ 
riors  singing  war  and  other  songs.  At  the 
king’s  request,  we  fired  a  train  of  powder,  to 
show  its  effects ;  and,  after  several  other 
entertainments,  he  retired,  expressing  him¬ 
self  much  pleased. 

“  Next  evening,  at  the  request  of  the  king, 
we  joined  in  their  amusements,  and  could 
not  ourselves  avoid  singing:  we  commenced 
with  ‘  God  save  the  King.’  On  our  explain¬ 
ing  its  literal  meaning,  Chaka  was  highly 
pleased  :  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  but  good 
humour  to  be  observed  in  the  countenances 
of  every  one  present.  The  party  broke  up  at 
a  late  hour;  and,  as  is  usual,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  paid  the  king  an  early  visit.  We 
now  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  in  his  war¬ 
dress  ;  he  immediately  retired,  and  in  a 
short  time  returned  attired:  his  dress  con¬ 
sists  of  monkeys’  skins,  in  three  folds  from 
his  waist  to  the  knee,  from  which  two  white 
cows’  tails  are  suspended,  as  well  as  from 
each  arm  ;  round  his  head  is  a  neat  band  of 
fur  stuffed,  in  front  of  which  is  placed  a  tall 
feather,  and  on  each  side  a  variegated  plume. 
He  advanced  with  his  shield,  an  oval  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  an  umconto,  or  spear, 
when  his  warriors  commenced  a  war-song, 
aud  he  began  his  manoeuvres.  Chaka  is 
about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  upwards  of 
six  feet  in  height,  and  well-proportioned.  He 
is  allowed  to  be  the  best  pedestrian  in  the 
country,  and,  in  fact,  during  his  wonderful 
exercises  this  day,  he  exhibited  the  most 
astonishing  activity.  On  this  occasion,  he 
displayed  a  part  of  the  handsomest  beads  of 
our  present. 
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“  The  day  having  arrived  for  our  depar¬ 
ture,  Chaka  made  us  a  present  of  107  head 
of  cattle ;  we  then  took  our  leave,  with  a 
promise  of  returning  as  early  as  possible.” 

The  second  portrait  is  that  of  a  female 
inyanger,  prophetess,  or  doctoress ;  these 
terms  being  synonymous  among  the  natives. 
Of  this  person,  Mr.  Isaacs  relates  that  she 
attributed  to  witchcraft  some  prevailing  sick¬ 
ness  among  the  Zoolus,  and  pretended  to 
find  out  the  Umtugartie,  or  witch,  who  had 
caused  it.  She  undertook  to  convince  Mr. 
Isaacs  of  the  fact ;  and  allowed  him  to  be 
present  when  she  dug  from  the  huts  the  per¬ 
nicious  roots  that  were  destroying  the  people. 
Mr.  Isaacs  first  gave  her  a  cow  for  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  mammon,  she  want¬ 
ed  a  larger  one  ;  and,  upon  being  importuned 
to  commence  the  ceremony,  informed  the 
applicant,  “  that  the  Spirit  would  not  permit 
her  to  move  on,  unless  something  more  was 
given  to  her.”  Her  demand  was  complied 
with  by  the  chief  sending  her  some  beads. 
The  prophetess  then  made  her  entry  into  the 
place  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  followed 
by  forty  natives,  armed  with  shields  and 
spears,  and  marching  solemnly  in  procession. 
The  person  of  the  prophetess  was  very  strik¬ 
ing  :  her  head  was  partly  shaved ;  her  hair 
was  thick,  and  besmeared  with  fat  and  char¬ 
coal  ;  one  eyelid  was  painted  red,  and  the 
other  black  ;  her  nose  was  blackened  ;  and 
she  bore  in  her  hand  a  long  wand.  Mr. 
Isaacs  details  the  ceremony  with  more  mi¬ 
nuteness  than  we  can  follow :  after  raising 
the  expectations  of  the  people  almost  to 
frenzy,  she  said  that  “  it  would  be  offending 
the  Spirit  to  attempt  digging  up  the  roots 
that  were  destroying  the  kraal,  unless  she 
received  another  cow  Mr.  Isaacs  consented, 
conditionally,  to  give  another ;  but  fortu¬ 
nately,  he,  in  the  end,  convinced  the  people 
of  the  imposition,  and  the  poor  prophetess  and 
her  attendants  made  their  escape  during  the 
uproar  which  her  frauds  had  excited.  Mean¬ 
while,  our  traveller  and  his  party  severely 
castigated  the  prophetess’  forty  attendants, 
and  drove  them  in  all  directions  with  great 
panic.  Mr.  Isaacs  then  told  the  people  that 
whenever  sickness  happened  among  them, 
he  and  his  friends  were  the  proper  persons 
to  whom  they  ought  to  apply  for  relief;  and 
they  commanded  the  natives  not  to  enter¬ 
tain  so  absurd  an  idea  as  that  of  the  power 
of  witchcraft. 

To  these  few  outlines  of  the  character  of 
the  Zoolus,  it  may  be  interesting"to  add,  that 
Mr.  Isaacs  considers  the  country  as  most 
inviting  to  settlers.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  congenial  to  vegetation :  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  rarely  known,  the  tem¬ 
perature  varying  between  60  and  80  degrees. 
Pumpkins  and  water-melons  grow  sponta¬ 
neously,  and  wild  fruits  are  abundant ;  and 
the  sugar-cane  is  thought  to  be  indigenous. 


All  the  European  seeds  which  Mr.  Isaacs 
tried,  grew  luxuriantly.  The  chief  articles 
of  commerce  are  ivory,  gold-dust,  gum  ara- 
bic,  and  copal,  tortoiseshell,  hides,  pearls, 
coral,  and  marble  :  indigo,  cotton,  and  silk 
might  also  be  produced,  as  well  as  sugar. 
In  trading,  no  coin  is  needed  ;  for  the  Zoolus 
cannot  comprehend  the  use  of  money  :  En¬ 
glish  goods  are  alone  required  in  barter — 
cotton  and  woollen  stuff's,  beads,  hardware, 
earthenware,  looking-glasses,  checked  shirts, 
coloured  handkerchiefs,  &c.  Mr.  Isaacs  re¬ 
marks  that  the  contiguity  of  the  Port  of 
Natal  to  the  Mozambique,  to  Madagascar, 
and  the  Comoro  and  other  Islands,  renders  it 
advantageous  as  the  site  of  a  commercial 
factory  for  coast-trading,  for  which  purpose 
the  King  of  the  Zoolus  would  not,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  dispute  the  possession  of  the  coast 
by  Europeans,  as  he  is  favourable  to  them 
generally,  and  anxious  to  preserve  a  friendly 
relation  with  the  British  authorities  at  the 
Cape ;  he  having  already  made  grants  of 
territory  to  individual  white  men. 

LOST  ARTS. 

KIA-TSING. 

(  To  the  Editor.') 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Mirror,  containing 
my  paper  on  “  Lost  Arts,”  I  mentioned  the 
Kia-tsing,  or  pressed  azure  porcelain  of  the 
Chinese,  then  sincerely  believing,  from  the 
words  of  the  account  whence  I  transcribed  it, 
that  the  art  of  manufacturing  such  had  fallen 
into  total  desuetude.  Since  writing  an  arti¬ 
cle,  the  items  of  which  were  derived  from 
various  sources,  at  various  times,  vol.  xxvi.  of 
Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia  has  been  put 
into  my  hands,  and  in  the  very  interesting 
account  it  gives  of  the  “  Porcelain  and  Glass 
Manufacture,”  I  find,  p.  117,  the  following 
correction  of  my  unwitting  error  respecting 
Kia-tsing  : — 

“  Another  kind  of  porcelain,  much  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese,  is  called  by  them  Kia-tsing, 
which  signifies  pressed  azure.  In  vessels  of 
this  description  the  colours  appear  only  when 
the  cups  are  filled  with  liquid.  The  manner 
of  making  porcelain,  so  as  to  produce  this 
effect,  is  as  follows : — The  cup  is  made  very 
thin,  and  after  having  been  once  baked,  the 
colours  are  applied  in  the  required  forms  on 
its  inner  surface.  When  dry,  a  coating  of 
porcelain  earth,  the  same  as  that  already 
composing  the  cup,  must  be  laid  on  the  inside  ; 
over  this,  the  usual  varnish  is  laid,  so  that 
the  coloured  figures  are  inclosed  between  two 
coats,  or  bodies  of  the  ware.  The  outside, 
already  very  thin,  is  then  ground  down  al¬ 
most  to  the  painted  figures,  which  are  thus 
made  to  appear  externally,  when  they  must 
be  covered  anew  with  a  coat  of  varnish  so  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible  from  the.  outside, 
until  the  vessel  being  filled  with  liquid,  this 
acts  as  a  kind  of  foil  behind,  and  throws  out 
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the  figures  which  before  were  obscured.  So 
much  carefulness  is  called  for  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  kia-tsing,  that  the  art  is  very  seldom 
practised.” 

This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  error  of 
Dunn  and  others,  who  believed  the  art  by¬ 
gone, —  of  making  kia-tsing.  Surely,  some¬ 
thing  resembling  it  has  been  attempted  ixr 
certain  ornamental  lamps,  the  paintings  on 
the  shades  of  which,  (composed,  I  believe,  of 
Reaumur’s  porcelain,)  are  not  visible,  until 
lighted  up  from  within.  I  regret  exceed¬ 
ingly  that  I  did  not  see,  prior  to  publishing 
my  paper  in  your  work,  the  amusing  and 
useful  volume  from  which  I  have  made  my 
extract;  it  would  have  prevented  error,  and 
supplied  me,  I  believe,  with  a  few  additional 
notices  of  arts,  degenerated,  or  lost :  as  it  is, 
I  can  merely  refer  such  of  your  readers  to 
the  book  itself,  who  feel  curiosity  respecting 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  glass,  and 
promise  them  entertainment.  M.  L.  B. 


THE  GOLD  SNUFF-BOX.* 

It  was  the  spring  before  my  father’s  death. 
A  vacation  was  at  hand,  and  for  some  college 
irregularities,  I  had  been  deprived  of  my 
chambers  as  a  punishment,  and  turned  upon 
the  town  to  shift  as  I  best  could.  I  fixed 
myself  at  the  Wexford  Hotel  for  the  short 
time  I  intended  remaining  in  Dublin,  and 
there  formed  my  first  acquaintance  with 

Colonel  B - and  Lieutenant  K - ,  both 

of  the - Militia. 

They  arrived  at  “  The  Wexford  ”  late  one 
evening  from  Naas,  where  the  regiment  was 
then  quartered,  and  were  on  their  route  to 
visit,  on  private  business,  “  the  realms  be¬ 
yond  the  Shannon.” 

I  was  alone  in  the  parlour  when  the 
strangers  arrived.  They  cast  a  wistful  eye 
at  a  choice  haddock,  then  in  the  very  act  of 
being  served  up  as  exordium  to  the  dinner. 
The  waiter  in  a  whisper  assured  the  belated 
travellers,  that  he  was  convinced  the  young 
gentleman,  meaning  me,  would  share  his 
fish  and  table-cloth.  The  request  was  very 
politely  made,  very  politely  granted,  and 
down  we  sat,  as  if  we  had  been  bosom  friends 
for  a  twelvemonth. 

The  colonel  was  an  overgrown  bombard — 
a  vessel  full  charged  with  good  humour  and 
old  port.  He  said  odd  things,  and  did  them 
too.  The  subaltern  was  a  squab-built,  snub¬ 
nosed,  strange  sort  of  merry  fellow,  having  a 
rich  brogue  and  racy  wit ;  and  while  the 
corpulent  commander  believed  that  he  was 
hoaxing  the  short  lieutenant,  the  short 
lieutenant,  all  the  while,  was  playing  the 

#  Somewhat  abridged  from  the  Wild  Sports  of  the 
West ;  by  the  «lever  Author  of  Stories  of  Waterloo. 


deuce  with  the  corpulent  commander.  No 
two  persons  were  ever  better  constructed  to 
elicit  reciprocal  amusement ;  and  they  were, 
though  opposites  in  every  thing,  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  each  other,  as  “  sheath  to  sword.” 

But  there  was  a  circumstance  that  united 
the  strangers  and  myself  directly.  My  friend, 

Lord  L - ,  had  just  got  a  majority  in 

the  colonel’s  regiment  ;  and  the  said  colonel 
and  his  companion  were  going  that  very 
night  to  a  ball  at  the  dowager’s,  who  then 
lived  in  Rutland-square. 

We  finished  a  formidable  portion  of 
Page’sf  best,  retired  to  dress,  and  afterwards 
set  off  in  a  hackney-coach  to  the  scene  of 
our  evening’s  amusement.  I  was  three-deep 
in  dancing  engagements,  and  my  first  part¬ 
ner  was  already  in  the  room  ;  of  course  I 
separated  from  my  companions  directly,  of 
whom,  however,  I  caught  a  distant  glance, 
as  they  were  formally  presented  to  his  aunt, 
by  Lord  L — ■ — . 

It  was  a  crowded  ball.  I  was  dancing 
busily,  and  how  my  companions  employed 
themselves,  never  occasioned  me  a  thought. 
At  last,  supper  was  whispered  to  be  on  the 
tapis.  Miss  Carden  and  I — she  was  then  a 
very  pretty  girl — had  quietly  slipped  away 
from  the  set,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  crush, 
when  we  stumbled  upon  a  snug  whist  table, 
in  an  unfrequented  corner ;  and  there  I  dis¬ 
covered  my  gallant  friends  actively  engaged. 

The  unhappy  men  were  partners.  They 
had,  moreover,  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  dowager  and  Mrs.  P - ,  an  anti¬ 

quated  commoner.  Both  ladies  were  noto¬ 
rious  for  extraordinary  luck,  and  a  fortunate 
arrangement  of  always  cutting  together.  It 
was  further  believed,  that  both  were  given  to 
the  good,  old  rule  of  winning,  honestly  if 
they  could — but  winning. 

It  was  evident  at  first  sight  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  no  match  for  the  gentlewomen. 
The  rubber  game  was  on  the  point  of  being 
decided  just  as  we  reached  the  table- -the 
soldiers  had  it  by  honours,  but,  by  a  bare¬ 
faced  revoke,  that  would  have  been  detected 
by  any  but  the  buzzards  they  were  playing 
with,  the  ladies  gained  the  point  required, 
and  had  their  claim  allowed. — “  Supper  is 
served,”  said  Mrs.  P.,  with  a  satisfactory, 
grin  ;  “  had  we  not  better  stop,  Lady  L —  ?” 
— The  gentlemen  simultaneously  popped 
their  hands  into  the  pockets  of  their  nether 
garments. — “  In  how  much  have  I  the  honour 
to  be  your  Ladyship’s  debtor  ?”  inquired  the 

Colonel,  with  a  gracious  smile.  Mrs.  P - 

instantly  mumbled,  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
bar-maid,  “  Ten  points — three  rubbers — only 
nine  guineas.” — The  colonel  started  and 
stared. — “  Nine  devils — I  mean,  guineas  1” 
exclaimed  the  sub.,  in  awful  consternation. 
But  the  decree  had  gone  forth. — “  They  never 

t  A  celebrated  wine-merchant,  some  thirty  years 
ago. 
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played  higher — deep  play  was  detestable.” — 
The  money  was  accordingly  doled  out,  and  I 
observed  that  the  contents  of  the  lieutenant’s 
purse,  after  rendering  this  sweeping  subsidy, 
were  reduced  to  a  solitary  guinea. 

At  this  moment,  the  supper-rooms  were 
thrown  open,  and  away  went  the  crowd. 
The  dowagers  were  left  to  scramble  up  their 
warnings,  and  the  soldiers,  I  presume,  to 
execrate  their  own  bad  luck.  Miss  Carden 
and  I,  who  witnessed  the  impudent  'revoke 

perpetrated  by  Mrs.  P - ,  and  passed  over 

by  my  Lady  L - ,  mutually  decided,  that, 

in  common  justice,  both  ladies  should  have 
been  consigned  for  a  month  to  the  house  of 
correction. 

Supper,  as  all  suppers  have  done,  ended. 
I  placed  my  handsome  partner  in  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  carriage,  and  was  then  depositing  my¬ 
self  in  a  hackney-coach,  when  I  espied  my 
military  friends  upon  the  steps,  hailed  them 
immediately,  and  embarking  in  the  same 
vehicle,  we  were  duly  landed  at  “  The  Wex¬ 
ford.” 

“  Waiter  !”  cried  the  colonel,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  “  some  brandy  and  red-hot  water. 
I  wore  my  thin  tights,  for  the  first  time 
these  six  months,”  addressing  me,  “  and,  by 
Saint  Patrick  !  my  limbs  are  icicles.  I 
drank  two  glasses  of  execrable  Teneriffe  ; 
and,  God  knows,  one  would  be  a  sufficient 
dose  of  poison  for  a  gouty  man  like  me. 
Arrah  !  waiter !  have  you  it  in  the  house  P 
If  you  have  not,  say  so,  and  I’ll  run  out  and 
save  my  life  at  the  next  tavern.” — But  the 
waiter  was  prompt,  and  the  house  honest. 
Up  came  the  brandy  and  materials  ;  and  the 
colonel,  relieved  from  the  anticipated  attack 
in  his  stomach,  “breathed  again.” 

I  looked  at  my  unfortunate  friends,  and 
never  did  men  bear  their  misfortunes  so  dif¬ 
ferently.  While  the  subaltern  was  in  a 
phrensy,  the  commander  was  calm  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher. 

“  Well,  if  the  devil  had  his  own,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  irritated  lieutenant,  “  my  Lady 
L - would  fry.” 

“  Rowland  !”  said  the  Colonel  solemnly, 
“what  the  deuce  tempted  you  to  play  P  You 
don't  understand  the  game,  and  1  often  told 
you  so.” 

“  But,”  said  I,  interrupting  him,  “  the 

rubber  was  yours.  Mrs.  P - made  a 

scandalous  revoke.  How  could  it  escape 
your  observation  ?  The  young  lady,  who 
was  leaning  on  my  arm,  was  horrified  at  such 
barefaced  cheating.” 

“  I  remarked  it,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “but 
I  was  ashamed  to  speak.  I  thought  we 
were  playing  half-crown  points  !” 

“I  wish  I  had  seen  it,”  said  the  colonel. 
“Ah  !  Rovvly,  you're  no  wizard.” 

“  Well,  no  matter  ;  I  have  suffered 
enough,”  said  the  subaltern  testily. — “  If  I 
have  a  rap  left,  after  these  swindling  jades, 


but  one  solitary  guinea  to  carry  me  to  Con¬ 
nemara  !” 

“Pshaw!  beg,  man,  beg!  You  have  a 
face  for  any  thing.  I  wonder  how  1  stand 
upon  the  night’s  play.” 

“  Nine  guineas  minus ,”  said  the  subal¬ 
tern,  “  unless  you  managed  to  fob  off’  a  light 
piece,  or  pass  a  counterfeit.” 

“  That  would  be  impossible,”  remarked  the 
colonel,  “  for  though  the  crush  was  despe¬ 
rate,  and  I  thought,  and  wished  that  the 
table  would  be  overturned,  the  dowager 
thumbed  every  guinea  over  as  if  she  had 
played  with  a  pickpocket.  It  was  just  then 
that  I  managed  to  secure  a  keepsake,”  and 
he  produced  a  huge  snuff-box  of  fine  gold 
and  antique  workmanship  from  his  side- 
pocket.  I  stared  with  wonder,  while  the 
subaltern  ejaculated,  “  W  hat  a  chance  !  Ah, 
colonel,  you  are  the  jewel !  The  box  will 
pay  our  losses  beautifully.” 

“  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  a  co-partner¬ 
ship,”  said  the  colonel,  dryly. — “  Rowly,  you 
might  have  stolen  for  yourself.  I  saw  a 
pair  of  gold-mounted  spectacles  upon  the 
table,  and  a  vinaigrette ,  of  excellent  device, 
lay  beside  you.  No,  no,  Rowly,  rob  for  your¬ 
self.” 

“  And,”  said  I,  “  my  dear  colonel,  might 
I  ask  what  may  be  the  ultimate  design  which 
you  harbour  against  the  dowager’s  snuff¬ 
box  ?” 

“Why,  faith,  my  young  friend,  my  plans 
are  simple  enough.  I’ll  give  you  and  that 
omtnadaivn,'  *  pointing  to  his  lieutenant, 
“  an  early  dinner,  and  bring  you  to  the  play 
afterwards.  Well,  it  will  be  tolerably  dark 
by  that  time.  We’ll  pass  St.  Andrew’s 
church — call  next  door — and  get  a  worthy 
man  who  lives  convenient,  and  who  is  very 
liberal  in  lending  money  to  any  body  who 
leaves  sufficient  security  behind  him, — well, 
we’ll  get  him,  in  short,  to  take  the  box  at 
his  own  valuation.” 

“  And  if  it  should  be  discovered  ?” 

“  Oh  !  little  fear  of  that.  No,  my  friend, 
before  you  and  I  are  in  the  boxes,  this  box 
will  be  in  the  melting-pot.  This  man  is  a 
considerate  and  concientious  dealer.  No, 
no,  all’s  safe  with  him.” 

We  parted  for  the  night.  At  noon,  next 
day,  we  met  at  breakfast.  I,  although  pretty 
conversant  in  odd  adventures  and  mad 
freaks,  was  dying  to  see  the  conclusion  of 
the  snuff-box  affair.  We,  of  Trinity,  often 
touched  upon  street-robbery  in  poles  and 
rattles;  and,  as  far  as  public  property  went, 
were  nowise  scrupulous.  I  had  once  achieved 
a  petty  larceny,  by  running  off  with  a  pine¬ 
apple  from  a  fruiterer’s,  for  which,  however, 
•I  had  the  grace  to  send  payment  in  the 
morning.  Still,  the  colonel’s  coup  was  so 
superior  to  all  this,  that  I  was  as  much 
interested  in  the  denouement ,  as  if  I  had 
*  Anglice,  au  idiot. 
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been  a  principal  concerned.  At  the  appoint¬ 
ed  hour,  we  regularly  met  in  Dawson-street. 
Our  host  gave  us  the  best  dinner  in  Morri¬ 
son’s  carte ,  and  we  had  champagne,  liqueurs, 
and  a  superabundant  supply  of  the  primest 
claret  in  the  cellar. 

Pending  dinner,  the  parties  made  an  ami¬ 
cable  arrangement  touching  the  disposition 
of  the  booty.  The  field-officer  was  to  share 
the  surplus  produce  over  the  payment  of  the 
tavern  bill ;  and  the  subaltern  was  to  be  the 
vender  of  the  spoil. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock  when  we  left 
Morrison’s,  and  directed  our  course  to  the 
civil  gentleman  who  lent  money  on  good 
security.  We  entered  an  outer  hall,  and 
thence  advanced  into  one  encompassed  by  a 
tier  of  compartments,  like  confession-boxes. 
Rowly  stepped  into  a  vacant  stall,  and  we 
stood  close  behind,  to  “  aid,  comfort,  and 
counsel.” 

[The  box  is  sold  and  broken  up  ;  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  fifteen  pounds,  being  appropriated  as 
proposed.] 

About  six  months  afterwards,  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  city,  after  my  father’s  death, 

I  met  Lord  L - ,  and  he  received  me  with 

his  customary  kindness. — “  You  must  dine 
with  me  to-day,”  he  said.  I  pointed  to  my 
mourning  coat. — “  Oh, !  you  must  come — 
the  very  place  for  one  wishing  to  avoid  the 
world.  Since  you  left  Dublin,  my  poor  aunt 
has  undergone  such  a  change  ! — an  infernal 
gang  have  got  round  her  entirely ;  and  she, 
who  once  only  lived  for  whist,  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  touch  a  card.” — I  smiled  as  I 
recollected  our  last  visit  to  the  Square,  and 
promised  to  be  punctual. 

I  arrived  some  time  before  Lord  L - , 

and  found  the  dowager  and  my  fat  friend, 
the  colonel,  tete-a-tete.  The  old  lady  re¬ 
sumed  the  conversation  which  my  entree 
had  suspended : — 

“  And  you  are  six  months  absent,  colonel! 
— Protect  me !  how  time  passes !  it  should 
be  a  lesson — a  tacit  monitor,  as  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  happily  expresses  it.  Well,  there  was 
a  carnal-minded,  noisy  crowd  here ;  and  I 
remember  you  lost  three  rubbers.  How 
such  vain  imaginations  will  push  aside  the 
better  seeds!  Your  partner  was  a  well- 
meaning  gentleman,  but  never  returned  a 
lead.  Oh,  me  !  that  these  vanities  should  be 
remembered !  That  very  night,  colonel,  I 
met  with  a  serious,  I  may  say  distressing, 
loss.  My  cousin  General  Pillau’s  Indian 
snufF-box  was  stolen  !  I  suspected  —  but 
judge  not,  as  Mr.  Heavyside  said  at  the 
chapel  yesterday.  It  was  in  my  partner’s 
hand  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  it :  the  rush 
to  supper  came ;  she — but  we  must  be  chari¬ 
table.  But  here’s  my  nephew — O  that  he 
was  awake  to  Gospel  truth  !  Well,  my  dear 
George,  what  news  since  ?” 

“None,  madam  ;  only  that  your  .old 


friend’s  over — dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  Mo¬ 
ther  P - will  neve  ;  cut  another  honour  !” 

“  Oh  !  George,  do  stop  —  for  once  be 

serious.  Mrs.  P - dead  !  and,  I  fear,  not 

prepared.  Ah,  me !  poor  Mrs.  P -  ! 

Many  a  rubber  she  and  I  have  played — she 
knew  my  system  so  well — finessed  a  leetle 
too  much — but  where  am  I  running  ? — Well, 
I  hope  she  was  prepared — but  she  stole  the 
general’s  box!”  —  “Phew!  if  she  stole 
snuff-boxes,  she’ll  fry  for  it  now,’’  said  the 
colonel,  taking  share  in  the  lament : — “I 
hope,  madam,  it  was  merely  a  pretty  toy, 
something  not  valuable.”  —  “A  toy!  my 
dear  sir;  fine,  pale  gold — invaluable  for 
weight,  age,  and  workmanship.  Had  you 
ever  held  it  in  your  hand,  you  would  never 
have  forgotten  it.” — “Faith!  and  likely 
enough,  my  lady.” — “  George,  love,  if  you 
would  just  speak  to  the  executor.  Put  it  on 
the  score  of  a  mistake.” — “  I  speak !  ma¬ 
dam,  do  you  want  to  have  me  shot  ?” — “  No, 
no,  it’s  useless.  Her  nephew  is  an  attorney. 
1  Do  men  gather  grapes  ?’  as  Mr.  Heavyside 
says.” — “  Hang  Heavyside  !”  exclaimed  the 
peer,  “  I  must  go  see  about  some  wine  and 
he  left  the  room. 

The  old  lady  recommenced  with  a  groan 

— “What  a  memory  Mrs.  P - had!  she 

would  remember  cards  through  a  rubber, 
and  never  omitted  marking  in  her  life.  She 
took  the  general’s  box ;  she  had  always  a 
fancy  for  knick-knackeries,  and  wore  orna¬ 
ments  very  unsuitable  to  her  years — forget¬ 
ting  the  lilies  of  the  valley.  I  wish  Miss 
Clarke  was  here,  a  worthy,  comely,  young- 
woman,  colonel,  recommended  to  me  as  a 
spiritual  assistant  by  Mr.  WagstafF,  of  the 
Bethesda.  My  nephew  can’t  bear  her,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  bred  a  dress-maker,  and  a  vile, 
dragoon  officer  told  him  some  story  to  her 
disadvantage.  Oh,  colonel,  I  wish  George 
was  awakened — you  go  to  church  regularly  P” 

“  I  cannot  assert  that  I  do  regularly — not 
that  I  see  any  harm  in  it.” 

“  Very  prettily  remarked,  colonel  ;  and 
you  often,  no  doubt,  reflect  upon  the  place 
you’re  going  to  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  madam;  one  must  join 
one’s  regiment  sooner  or  later.’’ 

“  Ah  !  colonel,  I  wish  George  had  your 
serious  turn ;  and,  between  ourselves,  he  is 
by  no  means  a  safe  whist-player.  His  game 
is  very  dangerous.  Ah  !  if  I  could  have 
had  Mr.  WagstafF  to  meet  you;  but  my 
nephew’s  prejudice  is  so  violent.  He  is  a 
sweet,  spiritual-minded,  young  man — comes 
often  to  sit  an  evening  with  me  ;  and  he 
is  so  obliging  ! —  takes  Miss  Clarke  home 
at  midnight,  to  save  me  the  expense  of 
coach-hire,  although  she  lives  beyond  the 

lamps.  Poor  Mrs.  P - !  I  wonder  who 

will  get  her  card-counters.  They  were  su¬ 
perb.  Well,  she  stole  the  box,  however* 
but,  as  the  inspired  psalmist,  I  mean  pen- 
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man  says — Ah,  me  !  I  have  no  memory  ;  I 
wish  Miss  Clarke  was  here.  Well,  George, 
any  appearance  oi  dinner?” — “So  says  the 
butler,  madam,  and  here  he  comes.” 

“  Colonel,  takedown  my  aunt;”  and  thus 

ended  Lady  L - ’s  lamentations  over  sin, 

snuff-boxes,  and  Mrs.  P - . 

€l)e  Naturalist. 


ORIGIN  OF  COAL. 

That  the  origin  of  coal  has  been  satisfactorily 
traced  to  plants,  the  philosophical  records  of 
every  year  furnish  abundant  evidence.  The  an¬ 
nexed  specimens  represent  two  vegetable  fos¬ 
sils  from  the  little  coal  mine,  Clifton,  near 
Manchester,  where  they  were  found  in  the  year 
1829.  The  first  has  the  appearance  of  a  kind 
of  rush  laid  side  by  side,  and  extends  to  about 
five  leet  in  length,  and  about  two  feet  in 
width  :  it  generally  is  about  an  inch  in  depth, 
and  contains  three  layers,  both  sides  being 
similarly  marked.  The  other  is  simply 
marked  upon  a  thin  seam  of  coal ;  for,  if  the 
coal  be  taken  from  off  the  metal,  no  part  of 
the  impression  remains. 


(Vegetable  Fossil  from  a  Coal  Mine.) 


Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered  with 
reference  to  Natural  Theology ,  (just  pub¬ 
lished,)  ends  his  account  of  plants  to  which 
he  has  traced  the  origin  of  coal,  [with  the 
following  eloquent  summary  view  of  the  va¬ 
rious  changes  and  processes  in  art  and  indus¬ 
try,  through  which  we  can  follow  the  progress 
of  this  curious  and  important  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction. 

“  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  remote  and 
wonderful  events  in  the  economy  of  our 
planet,  and  of  the  complicated  applications  of 
human  industry  and  science,  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  the  coal  that  sup¬ 
plies  with  fuel  the  metropolis  of  England. 
The  most  early  stage  to  which  we  can  carry 
back  its  origin,  was  among  the  swamps  and 
forests  of  the  primaeval  earth,  where  it  flou- 


(Vegetable  Fossil  from  a  Coal  Mine.) 
rished  in  the  form  of  gigantic  calamites  and 
stately  lepidodendra  and  sigillariae.  From 
their  native  bed  these  plants  were  torn  away 
by  the  storms  and  inundations  of  a  hot  and 
humid  climate,  and  transported  into  some 
adjacent  lake,  or  estuary,  or  sea.  Here  they 
floated  on  the  waters  until  they  sank  satu¬ 
rated  to  the  bottom  ;  and  being  buried  in  the 
detritus  of  adjacent  lands,  became  transferred 
to  a  new  estate  among  the  members  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.  A  long  interment  fol¬ 
lowed,  during  which  a  course  of  chemical 
changes  and  new  combinations  of  their  vege¬ 
table  elements  have  converted  them  to  the 
mineral  condition  of  coal.  By  the  elevating 
force  of  subterranean  fires,  these  beds  of  coal 
have  been  uplifted  from  beneath  the  waters 
to  a  new  position  in  the  hills  and  mountains 
where  they  are  accessible  to  the  industry  of 
man.  From  this  fourth  stage  in  its  adven¬ 
tures,  our  coal  has  again  been  moved  by  the 
labours  of  the  miner,  assisted  by  the  arts  and 
sciences,  that  have  co-operated  to  produce  the 
steam-engine  and  the  safety-lamp.  Returned 
once  more  to  the  light  of  day,  and  a  second 
time  committed  to  the  waters,  it  has,  by  the 
aid  of  navigation,  been  conveyed  to  the  scene 
of  its  nextaand  most  considerable  change  by 
fire ;  a  change  during  which  it  becomes  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  most  important  wants  and 
conveniences  of  man.  In  this  seventh  stage 
of  its  long  eventful  history  it  seems  to  the 
vulgar  eye  to  undergo  annihilation :  its  ele¬ 
ments  are  indeed  released  from  the  mineral 
combinations  they  have  maintained  for  ages, 
but  their  apparent  destruction  is  only  the 
commencement  of  new  successions  of  change 
and  of  activity.  Set  free  from  their  long 
imprisonment,  they  return  to  their  native 
atmosphere,  from  which  they  were  absorbed 
to  take  part  in  the  primaeval  vegetation  of  the 
earth.  To-morrow  they  may  contribute  to  the 
substance  of  timber  in  the  trees  of  our  exist- 
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ing  forests  ;  and  having  for  awhile  resumed 
their  place  in  the  living  vegetable  kingdom, 
may,  ere  long,  be  applied  a  second  time  to 
the  use  and  benefit  of  man.  And  when 
decay  or  fire  shall  once  more  consign  them  to 
the  earth  or  to  the  atmosphere,  the  same 
elements  will  enter  on  some  further  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  perpetual  ministration  in  the 
economy  of  the  material  world.” 


ON  THE  LONGEVITY  OF  ANIMALS. 

,  (  Concluded  from  page  198.) 

Deilephila  Euphorbias  “sometimes  re¬ 
mains,”  says  Curtis,  “  in  its  pupa  state  two 
seasons,  as  do  many  of  the  lepidoptera — a 
wise  provision  of  nature,  to  prevent  any  acci¬ 
dent  from  destroying  the  whole  brood.” — 
{British  Entomology,  i.,  3.) 

•  Haworth  says  he  once  saw  a  specimen  of 
the  privet  hawk-moth,  ( Sphinx  ligustri,) 
which  had  lain  in  the  pupa  state  three  years. 
— Lepidoptera  Britannica. 

A  flea,  ( Pulex  irritans ,)  it  is  said,  if  con¬ 
fined  and  well-fed,  will  live  six  years  ;  but 
Rennie  thinks  this  to  be  “  so  very  anomalous 
as  to  be  quite  incredible.” — ( Insect  Miscella¬ 
nies,  p.  219.)  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Society,  March  4,  1 836,  Dr.  Buckland 
stated  that  on  opening  some  boxes,  which 
had  been  packed  at  Naples  three  years  be¬ 
fore,  he  had  found  inside  great  numbers  of 
fleas  in  full  activity. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  Observations  on 
Life  and  Death ,  mentions  an  instance  of  his 
having  revived,  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  three 
flies  that  were  drowned  in  Madeira  wine, 
“  apparently  about  the  time  it  was  bottled  in 
Virginia,  to  be  sent  to  London.” 

Arachnida. — Two  spiders  are  said  to  have 
been  observed  to  live  for  thirteen  years. — 
{Jesse’s  Gleanings ,  3rd  series,  p.  54.) 

Mollusca. — Dr.  Fleming  states,  that  if  any 
of  the  land  testacea,  as  Helix  hortensis,  H. 
nemoralis,  or  H.  arbustorum,  be  placed  in  a 
box  without  food,  they  will  form  a  thin  oper¬ 
culum,  attach  themselves  to  the  side  of  the 
box,  and  remain  for  several  years  in  a  dor¬ 
mant  state,  from  which  they  may  be  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  application  of  moisture. — ( Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Zoology ,  ii.,  77-)  Mr.  Lyell  says, 
that  Lieutenant  Graves,  having  brought  from 
Valparaiso  four  specimens  of  a  large  species 
of  Bulimus,  which  were  packed  up  in  a  box, 
and  enveloped  in  cotton — two  for  a  space  of 
one  year  and  a  month,  one  for  seventeen,  and 
the  other  for  upwards  of  twenty  months — 
they  revived  in  London  on  being  exposed,  by 
Mr.  Broderip,  to  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  and 
provided  with  tepid  water  and  leaves.  Mr. 
Lyell  adds  that,  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
they  were  living  in  Messrs.  Loddige’s  palm- 
house. — {Principles  of  Geology ,  ii.,  109.)  A 
snail  living  in  a  torpid  state  for  more  than  a 
year,  is  mentioned  in  the  Field  Naturalist’s 
Magazine ,  (i.,  280.)  Dr.  Elliotson  notes 


his  having  kept  a  garden-snail  alive,  in  a 
torpid  state,  in  a  dry  closet,  for  a  year  and  a 
half. — {Blumenbach’s  Physiology ,  p.  Ih2.) 
Bingley  states,  that  Dr.  Stuckey  Simon,  of 
Dublin,  kept  some  snails  alive  in  a  torpid 
state  for  fifteen  years.  Professor  Eaton,  of 
New  York,  says  that  some  workmen,  in  cut¬ 
ting  through  a  ridge  of  compact  gravel,  near 
Rome  village,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Utica, 
discovered  several  living  mollusca,  chiefly  of 
the  species  My  a  cariosa  and  M.  purpurea , 
at  the  depth  of  forty-two  feet  in  the  diluvial 
deposit.  “  These  animals  must  have  been 
there  from  the  time  of  the  Deluge ;  for  the 
earth  in  which  they  were  is  too  compact  for 
them  to  have  been  produced  by  a  succession 
of  generations.  These  fresh-water  clams  pre¬ 
cisely  resemble  the  same  species  which  now 
inhabit  the  fresh  waters  of  that  district ; 
therefore,  the  lives  of  these  animals  have 
been  greatly  prolonged  by  their  exclusion  from 
air  and  light  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years.” — {Silliman’s  American  Journal .) 

Two  live  muscles  are  stated  to  have  been 
discovered  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  (at 
Organ,  in  France,)  which  had  been  filled  up 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. — {Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vi.,  458.) 

Animalcules. — “According  to  Spallanzani, 
animalculae  have  been  recovered  by  moisture 
after  a  torpor  of  twenty-seven  years. — {Mac- 
nish’s  Philosophy  of  Sleep.) 

“  Mr.  Bauer  has  restored  the  Vibrio  tritici, 
(a  species  of  worm,)  after  perfect  torpitude 
and  apparent  death  for  five  years’and  eight 
months,  by  merely  soaking  it  in  water.”— 
{Ibid.) 

To  conclude,  I  hope  that  if  any  of  my 
readers  are  in  possession  of  any  instances  of 
the  longevities  of  animals,  and  which  I  have 
not  here  laid  before  them,  they  will  not  fail, 
tor  the  benefit  of  science,  to  give  them  pub¬ 
licity.  James  Fennell. 
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PERILOUS  VOYAGE  ON  THE  AMAZON. 

There  is  a  traveller,  by  the  route  of  the 
Amazon  river,  and  a  female  too,  the  story  of 
whose  adventures  and  miraculous  preservation 
is  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  :  and  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  give  a  concise  sketch  of 
it,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  new  to  almost  every 
English  reader.*  This  lady  was  the  wife  of 
M.  Godin  des  Odonais,  the  associate  of  Bou- 
ger  and  Condamine,  in  their  operations  of 
measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  near  the 
equator,  in  Peru.  Family  affairs  having  sud¬ 
denly  called  M.  Godin  to  Cayenne,  his  lady 
remained  at  Riobombo,  in  Peru,  to  take  care 
of  the  property  till  his  return.  For  many 

*  It  is  narrated  in  a  letter  written  by  the  husband 
of  the  lady  to  M.  de  la  Condamine,  at  his  particular 
request,  and  printed  in  an  edition  of  his  “  Relation 
d’un  Voyage/’  &c.  published  at  Maestrielit. 
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years,  however,  he  applied  in  vain  for  pass¬ 
ports  from  the  Portuguese  government : — 
such,  indeed,  was  the  jealousy  existing  at  that 
time  between  the  two  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  that  it  was  not  until  he  obtained,  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years,  the  intercession  of 
the  French  minister,  that  the  latter  power 
was  prevailed  on  to  allow  him  to  return  to 
Quito  by  the  route  of  the  Amazon.  It  at 
length,  however,  granted  him,  apparently  in 
a  liberal  spirit,  an  armed  vessel  to  take  him 
up  the  Amazon  ;  but  just  at  this  time  falling 
dangerously  ill,  he  commissioned  a  person 
whom  he  thought  trustworthy,  to  proceed  in 
the  vessel  with  a  packet  of  letters  for  Madame 
Godin,  acquainting  her  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  and  desiring  her  to  join 
him  at  Cayenne.  The  fellow,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  Quito,  betrayed  his  trust,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  own  private  affairs,  turned  over  the 
packet  to  a  reverend  father  Jesuit  going  to 
Quito,  who  gave  it  to  another  father  Jesuit, 
who  handed  it  over  to  a  third — so  that  it 
never  reached  its  owner. 

Madame  Godin,  meanwhile,  heard  rumours 
of  what  was  intended  for  her,  and  resolved  at 
once  to  send  a  faithful  negro  in  search  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  packet  of  letters  had  been 
originally  intrusted.  He  found  him,  at  a 
place  on  the  river,  trafficking  on  his  own 
account.  Having  ascertained  the  fact,  and 
that  the  Portuguese  vessel  was  waiting  at 
Tabatinga,  the  Portuguese  frontier  on  the 
Amazon,  she  resolved  at  once  to  set  out,  at¬ 
tended  by  her  two  brothers  and  a  nephew 
about  ten  years  old,  three  female  domestics, 
mestces  or  Indians,  and  a  young  student  of 
medicine.  She  also  took  with  her  a  French 
physician  and  his  companion : — these  were 
added  to  the  party  at  the  request  of  her  bro¬ 
thers,  who  thought  they  might  be  useful  on 
so  long  a  journey,  but  the  arrangement  was 
in  fact  the  main  cause  of  all  her  misfortunes. 
The  first  proceeding  was  to  cross  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  ;  and  on  arriving  at  Canelos,  they  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Bortyonasa  which  falls  into  the 
Pastesa,  as  this  does  into  the  Amazon.  The 
small-pox  having  visited  Canelos,  the  whole 
population  had  fled,  with  the  exception  of 
two  Indians,  who  undertook  to  navigate  their 
canoe  down  the  river ; — but  on  the  third 
morning  they  too  had  disappeared.  The 
party,  however,  resolved  to  proceed,  and  the 
first  day  passed  over  without  accident.  On 
the  second,  they  fell  in  with  an  Indian  in  a 
hovel  made  of  branches,  just  recovering  from 
a  fit  of  illness,  who  consented  to  go  with 
them,  and  to  steer  the  canoe.  On  the  third 
day,  while  trying  to  pick  up  the  hat  of  the 
French  doctor,  the  poor  Indian  followed  the 
hat  overboard  and  was  drowned.  The  canoe, 
deprived  of  its  helmsman,  soon  became  un¬ 
manageable  and  was  swamped,  but  the  river 
being  narrow,  the  party  all  got  on  shore. 
Being  only  five  or  six  days  from  Andoas,  the 


Frenchman  and  his  companion  determined  to 
make  their  way  by  land  to  that  place,  promi¬ 
sing  most  faithfully  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  at  farthest,  a  boat  properly  manned 
should  be  sent  to  bring  the  rest  thither.  Five- 
and-twenty  days,  however,  having  passed 
away  without  any  tidings  of  release,  they  set 
about  constructing  a  raft  in  the  best  manner 
they  could — placed  themselves,  their  effects, 
and  what  provisions  had  been  saved  from  the 
canoe,  upon  it,  and  launched  into  the  stream. 
The  raft,  being  carried  down  it  at  random, 
soon  struck  against  a  sunken  tree,  upset,  and 
all  their  goods  went  to  the  bottom,  themselves 
escaping  with  difficulty.  Madame  Godin 
twice  sunk,  but  was  saved  by  the  exertions  of 
her  brothers. 

Their  whole  property,  with  every  article  of 
provisions,  being  destroyed  by  this  accident, 
nothing  now  remained  for  them  but  to  tra¬ 
verse  on  foot  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  missionary  station  of 
Andoas.  The  long  coarse  grass,  the  thick 
shrubbery,  and  the  multitude  of  creeping 
plants  greatly  impeding  their  progress 
and  the  banks,  moreover,  winding  so  as 
much  to  prolong  the  journey,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  strike  into  the  wood,  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  shortening  the  distance; 
but  in  this  attempt  they  were  soon  completely 
bewildered.  Excessively  fatigued  from  for¬ 
cing  their  way  through  a  thick  forest,  barely 
pervious  even  to  its  natives,  their  feet  torn  by 
briars  and  thorns,  no  sustenance  remaining, 
oppressed  by  hunger  and  thirst,  their  only 
resource  consisted  in  some  seeds,  wild  fruits, 
and  the  palm  cabbage.  At  length,  utterly 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  the  lady’s  compa¬ 
nions  laid  themselves  down  on  the  ground, 
from  whence  they  were  doomed  never  to  rise 
again.  “  There,”  says  M.  Godin,  “  they 
were  destined  to  wait  for  their  last  moments  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  the 
men  all  expired,  one  after  the  other.”  Ma¬ 
dame  Godin,  stretched  by  the  side  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  her  brothers  and  servants,  re¬ 
mained  eight-and-forty  hours  in  a  state  of 
stupor  anil  delirium.  At  length  a  merciful 
Providence,  which  decreed  her  preservation, 
gave  her  courage  and  strength  to  crawl  along, 
and  to  seek  for  that  safety  which  awaited  her. 
She  was  almost  naked;  her  clothes,  torn  in 
tatters  by  the  thorns  and  briars,  scarcely 
afforded  her  any  covering ;  she  had  cut  the 
shoes  from  her  dead  brother’s  feet,  and  at¬ 
tached  their  soles  to  her  own. 

It  was  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  (uncertain 
which)  after  this  only  surviving  sufferer  had 
quitted  the  place  where  she  had  beheld  her 
brothers  and  domestics  breathe  their  last,  that 
she  succeeded  in  reaching  once  more  the 
shore  of  the  Barbonasa.  M.  Godin  says, 
what  may  well  be  believed — “  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  long  and  horrible  spectacle  of 
which  she  had  been  the  witness,  the  horror 
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of  the  solitude,  increased  by  the  darkness  of 
the  nights  in  the  wilderness — the  terror  of 
death  constantly  before  her  eyes — a  terror 
which  every  moment  must  have  augmented — 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  her  consti¬ 
tution,  as  to  cause  her  hair  to  become  grey.” 
In  traversing  the  woods  she  had  happily  fallen 
in  with  a  few  wild  fruits,  and  some  fresh 
eggs,  apparently  of  a  species  of  partridge, 
but,  owing  to  the  long  privation  of  food,  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  could 
swallow. 

Arriving  on  the  bank  of  the  Barbonasa, 
she  saw  two  Indians  launching  a  canoe  into 
the  stream.  She  asked  them  to  take  her  to 
Andoas ;  they  readily  consented,  received  her 
with  great  kindness  and  conducted  her  in 
safety  to  that  village.  Here  a  poor  Indian 
woman  gave  her  a  cotton  petticoat,  which, 
with  the  sandals  made  from  her  poor  brother’s 
shoes,  her  husband  says,  “  she  preserves  with 
great  care — mournful  tokens,  rendered  dear 
to  me  as  they  are  to  herself.”  Having  reached 
Laguna,  Madame  Godin’s  unfortunate  situa¬ 
tion  received  every  attention,  and  this  was 
unabated  throughout  the  remainder  of  her 
long  voyage  to  Cayenne. — Quarterly  Review. 


THE  DEMON  OF  THE  MIST. 

(Abridged from  Blackwood' s  Magazine.') 

Late  in  the  summer  of  the  year  17 — ,  the 
— th  regiment  of  light  infantry  received 
orders  to  march  from  Dublin  to  a  city  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  which  was  to  be  their  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  day  after 
their  arrival,  the  officers  were  assembled  to 
learn  what  stations  they  were  to  occupy  with 
detached  parties  in  different  districts  of  the 
country.  At  length,  the  decrees  of  fate  were 
pronounced,  and  amongst  others  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — “  Lieut.  Howard  and  twenty-five  men 

to  be  quartered  in  - ,  at  the  foot  of 

Craig-na-shiouk  mountain.” 

At  the  time  which  this  narrative  treats  of, 
the  frauds  practised  upon  Government,  in 
the  shape  of  illicit  distillation,  existed  in 
Ireland  to  an  almost  incredible  extent;  and, 
though  carried  on  to  the  very  height  of  auda¬ 
city  no  effectual  measures  had  as  yet  been 
taken  to  check  the  increase  of  the  evil.  The 
Revenue  Police,  which  has  since  been  the 
means  of  reducing  this  contraband  traffic  to 
the  precarious  and  desperate  calling  it  now 
proves  to  its  followers,  had  not  then  been 
organized  ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  the 
disagreeable  duty  of  the  military  to  protect 
the  gauger  in  his  efforts  to  discover  and 
apprehend  such  offenders.  Howard,  one 
day,  received  a  notification  from  the  gauger 
of  the  discovery  of  a  private  still  within  a 
few  miles  of  his  quarters,  and  a  consequent 
requisition  for  his  assistance  in  destroying 
this  nuisance,  and  delivering  the  guilty 
parties  over  to  justice 

Howard  set  forth  the  following  morning 


at  the  head  of  his  party,  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  gauger’s  informant.  When 
arrived  at  the  miserable  hovel  pointed  out  as 
the  spot  where  the  illicit  manufacture  was 
carried  on,  he  looked  around  him  with 
mimrled  feelings  of  disgust  and  pity.  Situ¬ 
ated  on  the  bleak,  north-eastern  side  of  a 
barren  mountain,  which  from  its  summit 
down  to  the  valley  beneath,  presented  no¬ 
thing  but  alternate  ridges  of  crags,  heath, 
loose  stones,  and  black  patches  of  burnt 
gorse,  the  cabin  was  only  accessible  by  a 
kind  of  sheep  track,  winding  perilously 
around  and  across  the  jutting  fragments  of 
rock.  It  was  constructed  of  merely  a  few 
sods,  piled  one  upon  another;  the  thatched 
roof,  so  full  of  holes,  that  the  wind  had  free 
passage  through  the  whole,  wretched  fabric, 
was  propped  up  by  a  few,  rickety,  pine- 
trunks  ;  and  as  for  chimney,  any  one  of  the 
aforesaid  holes  in  the  roof  might  lay  claim 
to  the  title,  as  the  blue  smoke  found  equal 
egress  through  all  of  them.  A  small  patch 
of  ground  had  once  been  inclosed  round  the 
hut,  but  seemed  to  be  cropped  with  stones 
rather  than  potatoes;  whilst  a  broken-down 
cart,  a  half-famished  pig,  screaming  out 
for  his  breakfast,  with  a  group  of  squalid, 
bare-legged  children  joining  in  the  chorus, 
completed  the  desolate  picture.  The  interior 
of  the  hut  was  divided  by  a  partition,  com¬ 
posed,  like  the  outer  walls,  of  piled  turf,  but 
reaching  only  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  furniture  of  the  first  room 
consisted  of  a  wheelbarrow,  turned  upside 
down  in  a  corner,  to  form  a  pigsty;  two  or 
three,  clumsy,  wooden  stools ;  a  substitute 
for  a  table,  made  out  of  the  bottom  of  an 
old  cart,  and  a  kettle ;  the  hearth  was  a 
broad  slate- stone,  with  another  placed  upright 
at  the  back.  In  the  inner  compartment, 
which  was  almost  dark,  might  be  dimly  des¬ 
cried  a  miscellaneous  heap  of  rags  and  old 
clothes  in  each  corner,  from  one  of  which 
layers  proceeded  the  hoarse,  asthmatic  cough 
of  a  poor,  superannuated  invalid,  apparently 
doomed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
this  den  of  darkness  and  misery,  every  object 
in  which  was  begrimed  by  the  ever-brooding 
cloud  of  turf  smoke,  dense  enough  to  suffo¬ 
cate  any  but  a  native.  Besides  the  children 
and  the  sick  man  within,  the  only  visible 
inmate  of  the  cabin  was  an  old  woman,  who 
sat,  like  a  witch  over  her  cauldron,  moodily 
smoking  her  pipe  at  the  fire,  intent  upon  the 
boiling  of  a  pan  of  potatoes.  The  old  hag 
did  not  rise  from  her  seat  at  the  entrance  of 
Howard  and  the  soldiers,  and  but  for  an 
increased  action  of  vehement  puffing  at  her 
short,  black  pipe,  she  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  both  blind  and  deaf;  but  when  the 
Irish  countryman  who  had  acted  as  informer 
and  guide  slipped  in  at  last  behind  the  sol¬ 
diers,  her  indifference,  real  or  assumed,  sud¬ 
denly  forsook  her,  and  uttering  a  bitter  i'mpre- 
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cation,  she  rose,  with  a  countenance  of  fury, 
and  dashed  her  pipe  to  atoms  on  the  hearth. 
— “  In  the  name  of  the  holy  Mother  of  God,” 
exclaimed  she,  turning  toHoward,  “what  want 
ye  frae  the  lone  widow  in  her  desolate  cabin  P 
— and  you,  ye  black-faced  villain,  Daniel  Mac¬ 
Taggart,  renumber  the  fate  of  ye’r  father,  an’ 
tell  me  who  silenced  the  tongue  that  spoke 
against  his  own  people  ?” — The  informer  did 
not  answer  a  word,  but  looked  full  at  the  old 
woman  with  a  scowl  of  deadly  hatred.  She 
soon  sank  down,  as  if  exhausted,  and  with 
her  eye  still  stedfastly  fixed  upon  MacTag- 
gart,  she  continued — “But  tak’  ye’r  wull, 
gentlemen,  tak’  ye’r  wull,  an’  sarch  the 
house  through  and  through,  for  the  God 
that’s  above  knows  there’s  little  in  it,  but 
this  last  male  for  the  children.’’ — So  saying, 
she  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence,  and  seemed 
to  regard  with  perfect  apathy  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  rigorous  search  immediately  com¬ 
menced  by  the  soldiers.  They  ransacked 
every  corner  of  the  dilapidated  dwelling, 
overturned,  or  rather  restored  to  its  natural 
position,  the  misplaced  wheelbarrow  ;  drove 
out  the  reluctant  sow  and  her  noisy  litter; 
searched  the  straw,  the  rags,  the  bed  of  the 
invalid,  and  sounded  the  turf-stack,  and  the 
dunghill,  but  all  in  vain. 

“  Well,  sir  !”  said  Howard,  turning  to  the 
informer,  who,  with  his  slouched  hat  half 
concealing  his  sinister  countenance,  was 
leaning  very  composedly  against  the  wall 
with  his  arms  folded — “  A  pretty  dance  you 
have  led  us  for  nothing,  after  all  your  boast¬ 
ings  of  the  certainty  of  making  a  seizure  in 
this  very  cabin  !’’  — A  sort  of  savage  smile 
passed  over  the  man’s  face  as  he  slowly 
raised  his  finger  and  pointed.  Howard’s 
eyes  followed  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
rested  on  the  hearth-stone.  There  sat  the 
old  hag,  whose  eyes,  still  riveted  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  indescribable  malignity  on  the 
informer,  sparkled  with  such  a  fiendish  glow 
in  that  uncertain  light,  that  Howard  felt  his 
flesh  creep,  and  almost  involuntarily  averted 
his  gaze  ;  but  he  looked  again,  and  disco¬ 
vered  the  meaning  of  the  sign.  The  old 
woman  had  risen  with  a  strange  alacrity,  and 
swept  away  the  burning  turf ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  hearth-stone  a  small  orifice  was 
now  visible,  with  a  piece  of  iron  bent  into  it 
like  a  handle.  MacTaggart  coolly  walked 
up  to  the  stone,  and  slowly  lifting  it,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  poker  thrust  through 
the  handle,  he  pointed,  without  a  word,  to  a 
rude  ladder  descending  into  a  dark  vault 
below.  Howard  looked  down,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  something  of  a  shudder, 
into  the  gloomy  abyss,  but,  quickly  rallying, 
he  called,  in  a  cheerful  voice  to  his  men, — 

“  Come,  my  lads,  we  shall  have  some  work 
here  yet  I  see.  Now  show  me  how  cleverly 
you'll  ferret  out  the  fox.” — Then,  with  one 
foot  on  the  ladder  to  lead  the  way,  he  turned 


to  MacTaggart — “You,  my  good  fellow,”, 
said  he,  “  will  have  the  goodness  to  come 
down  after  us,  and  stay  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  to  watch  this  opening.” — The  in¬ 
former  hesitated,  and  looked  as  if  he  would 
fain  have  shrunk  back,  but  seeing  Howard’s 
eye  begin  to  flash  with  suspicion  and  anger, 
he,  at  length,  with  a  desperate  effort,  screwed 
up  his  courage,  and  prepared  to  follow  the 
men.  Most  of  the  soldiers  had  reached  the 
bottom,  and  were  groping  about,  by  the  aid 
of  the  glimmering  light  from  above.  The 
last  man  was  half  way  down,  and  MacTag¬ 
gart  a  little  above  him,  when  suddenly  was 
heard  a  fall,  a  crash — all  became  immersed 
in  darkness,  and  the  soldier,  violently  struck 
by  some  heavy  body  from  above,  was  precipi¬ 
tated  to  the  ground  down  eight  or  nine  steps 
of  the  ladder.  He  was  stunned  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  but  soon  recovered  himself;  and  a 
breathless  “  what  was  that  ?”  was  ejaculated 
by  the  alarmed  party,  now  involved  in  utter 
obscurity.  A  dreadful  groan  and  gasp  of 
agony  arose  as  if  from  the  earth,  and  the 
stoutest  heart  amongst  them  was  thrilled  at 
the  sound.  A  moment  afterwards,  the  trap¬ 
door  above  was  again  lifted,  and  on  turning 
their  eyes  towards  the  re-appearing  light,  they 
beheld  the  haggard  face  and  dishevelled,  grey 
locks  of  the  hideous,  old  woman,  her  fierce  eyes 
glaring  down  upon  them  with  an  unearthly 
expression,  whilst  a  wild  grin  of  fiendish 
exultation  lighted  up  her  withered  features. 
They  remained  for  an  instant  transfixed  and 
bewildered,  when  Howard  suddenly  called 
out,  with  a  voice  of  horror,  “  Oh !  God  ! 
secure  her — she.  has  murdered  the  guide  !” 
Such  was,  indeed,  the  case — stretched  at 
their  feet  lay  the  unfortunate  wretch’s  body, 
bleeding  profusely  from  an  enormous  fracture 
in  the  skull.  The  heavy  stone  from  the 
back  of  the  fireplace  had  been  dropped  upon 
his  head  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  descending. 
All  efforts  to  restore  him  were  unavailing 
— it  was  his  death-groan  that  had  pierced 
their  ears  a  few  moments  before.  Howard 
now  rushed  up  with  some  of  the  men,  and 
secured  the  old  woman  who  offered  no  resis¬ 
tance,  but  tossed  her  arms  in  the  air  with 
fearful  laughter,  or  pointed  down  into  the 
pit,  uttering  loud  exclamatious  of  diabolical 
triumph — her  whole  demeanour  proving  her 
to  be  a  maniac.—  “  Ha  !  ha !”  cried  she, 
are  you  the  man  that  was  to  see  me  and 
mine  rotting  in  a  gaol  ?  Ye’ve  seen  ye’r 
last  sight  noo,  I  doubt !  but  I  warned  ye 
long  ago  that  a  black  heart  would  win  a 
bloody  head,  and  there  ye  lie  to  prove  it — 
ye  mean  rascal  informer  that  ye  were  !  Get 
up,  noo,  and  gae  and  tell  the  magistrates 
that  Geordie’s  still  has  been  found  in  the 
mountain,  and  ye’ll  get  ye  a  share  of  the 
profit  may  be  ha  !  ha  1” — They  secured  her 
firmly  with  cords,  and  leaving  a  guard  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  with  orders  to  fire  and 
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sound  the  alarm,  should  any  one  attempt  a 
rescue  from  without,  Howard  redescended 
into  the  vault,  and  proceeded  to  explore  its 
mysterious  recesses,  leading  the  way  through 
a  low,  winding  passage,  lighted  only  by  some 
chinks  in  the  rock,  its  roof  and  walls  ex¬ 
panding  by  degrees,  and  at  length  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  spacious  cavern. 

At  sight  of  this  place,  Howard  perceived 
at  once  that  he  had  made  a  very  valuable 
discovery.  The  whole  space  was  filled  with 
distilling  apparatus  on  an  unusually  extensive 
scale,  and  numerous  kegs  of  the  prepared 
spirit  were  lying  about ;  but  what  seemed 
remarkably  strange,  was,  that  although  the 
still  was  actually  in  full  operation  at  the 
moment,  not  a  trace  of  any  human  being 
was  discoverable.  This  was  the  more  unac¬ 
countable,  as  Howard  knew  that  the  process 
of  distillation  requires  incessant  and  careful 
watching.  The  most  rigid  search  through 
the  cave  terminated,  however,  with  no  fur¬ 
ther  success  than  finding  a  man’s  hat  of 
rather  a  peculiar  shape  under  one  of  the  rude 
benches.  On  examining  it,  Howard  was 
startled  to  perceive  that  it  had  evidently  been 
the  regimental  cap  of  a  soldier,  uncouthly 
altered  and  battered  into  a  hat.  He  could 
even  distinguish,  half  effaced  upon  a  button, 
the  number  of  the  regiment  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  his  own  in  this  part  of  the  country  ; 
and  this  circumstance  seemed  but  too  confir¬ 
matory  of  certain  rumours  he  had  heard,  of 
some  of  the  privates  of  that  corps  having 
more  than  once  been  missing,  after  their 
mountain  expeditions.  Keeping  his  thoughts, 
however,  to  himself,  he  merely  placed  the 
cap  aside  on  an  empty  cask  in  a  dark  corner, 
intending  to  inspect  it  more  narrowly  by  day¬ 
light  ;  and  having  noticed  a  piece  of  paper 
sticking  out  of  the  lining,  he  thought  it  not 
impossible  some  clue  might  be  afforded  by  it 
towards  discovering  the  fate  of  its  former 
possessor.  In  pursuance  of  his  orders,  the 
men  proceeded  to  break  up  the  whole  appa' 
ratus,  preparatory  to  its  removal ;  and  when 
they  were  ready  to  carry  off  their  booty, 
Howard  returned  to  the  corner  for  the  cap, 
when,  marvellous  to  say,  it  had  disappeared. 
Every  man  of  the  party  was  separately  inter¬ 
rogated — not  one  had  seen  it  since  it  was  in 
Howard’s  hands.  Every  nook  and  cranny 
was  again  searched,  but  no  cap  could  be 
found.  The  men,  ready  as  they  were  to 
brave  open  danger,  were  evidently  affected 
strangely  by  this  mysterious  circumstance ; 
and  Howard  himself  emerged  from  this  den 
of  horror,  completely  bewildered  by  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  day — the  dreadful  deed  he  had 
witnessed,  and  the  extrordinary  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  cap,  which  he  could  not  by  any 
imaginable  means  account  for.  The  party 
returned  to  their  quarters  in  safety  with  their 
subterraneous  spoil,  the  dead  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  guide,  and  their  wretched,  old 


prisoner,  whose  incoherent  ravings  threw  no 
light  upon  her  associates,  and  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  transfer  from  a  prison  to  a  mad¬ 
house.  The  sick  man  and  the  children  had 
escaped  unnoticed,  probably  at  the  moment 
of  their  first  descent  into  the  vault ;  and  all 
attempt  at  further  discoveries  proved  for  the 
time  unavailing. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next 0 

of  a  Meatier. 


LAST  DAYS  OF  MADAME  MALIBRAN  DE  BERIOT. 

[The  death  of  Malibran  is  too  calamitous  an 
event  to  every  admirer  of  genius,  and  to  every 
lover  of  music,  sacred  and  secular,  to  be  passed 
lightly.  It  will  be  our  duty  hereafter  to 
assemble  the  most  interesting  facts  of  her 
brief  but  eventful  life,  and  present  them  to 
the  reader  in  a  biographical  form.  In  the 
meantime,  we  quote  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  last  days  of  this  highly-gifted 
woman,  from  the  Morning  Post;  recom¬ 
mended  as  it  is  by  the  excellent  taste  and 
feeling  in  which  it  is  penned.] 

It  is  our  most  painful  office  to  impart  to 
our  readers  that  intelligence,  from  a  source  of 
the  highest  respectability,  has  reached  us, 
that  Madame  Malibran  died  at  Manchester, 
on  Friday  night  (the  23rd  ult.).  To  see  a 
lady  of  such  surpassing  genius,  in  the  very 
zenith  of  her  age,  beauty,  and  talent,  and  in 
the  midst  of  her  triumphs,  expire  so  suddenly, 
will  excite,  no  doubt,  the  deepest  emotion  in 
the  whole  country  ;  so  much  the  more  so,  as 
we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
she  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  her  exertions  to 
gratify  the  public  whilst  under  the  infliction 
of  sufferings  which  would  have  kept  any 
other  woman  confined  to  her  room.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  Manchester  festival,  she 
struggled  through  her  part,  and  if  at  some 
moments  her  sufferings  became  but  too  pal¬ 
pable  to  her  hearers,  at  others,  the  inspirations 
of  her  genius  triumphed  over  the  weakness  of 
her  frame,  and  every  thought  and  reflection 
of  her  audience  were  absorbed  by  a  feeling  of 
intense  astonishment  and  admiration.  Nay, 
some  of  those  who  heard  her  are  said  to  have 
found  in  her  pealing  melody  a  pathos  even 
above  what  they  had  ever  heard  from  her ; 
as  if,  like  the  dying  swan,  she  found  at  the 
approach  of  death  thrilling  notes  she  had  not 
before.  On  concluding  the  last  song  allotted 
to  her  in  the  day’s  programme,  by  one  strong 
and  last  effort  she  rose  into  the  highest 
heaven  of  her  voice,  and  poured  out  one  of 
those  extraordinary  floods  of  sweet  notes 
which  have  so  often  kept  the  charm-struck 
thousands  in  breathless  admiration.  After 
this,  she  fell  down,  and  was  immediately 
seized  by  a  nervous  paroxysm  in  which  her 
shrieks  were  terrible ;  they  reverberated 
through  the  hall,  and  harrowed  up  most 
painfully  the  feelings  of  those  who  the  mo- 
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ment  before  she  had  thrown  into  an  ecstacy 
of  pleasurable  sensation.  She  was  imme¬ 
diately  carried  to  her  hotel,  where  Dr.  Bards- 
ley  and  other  eminent  medical  men  of  the 
town  attended  her.  She  was  bled,  and  took 
the  medicines  thought  adapted  to  her  disease. 
The  next  morning,  feeling  rather  better,  with 
her  wonted  courage  she  had  herself  carried 
once  more  to  the  Festival,  but  on  her  arrival 
she  was  taken  with  another  of  the  fits  we  have 
already  described.  Brought  home  once  more, 
the  effect  of  her  exertions,  combined  with  a 
pregnancy  of  some  months’  existence,  united 
to  increase  her  malady  so  as  to  create  the 
most  grievous  anxiety.  But  we  cannot  pursue 
these  painful  details.  We  have  but  one 
painful  and  all-absorbing  feeling — the  admi¬ 
rable  Malibran  is  dead  ! 

sK  *  s:«  *  * 

An  unfortunate  fatality  seems  to  have  at¬ 
tended  Malibran’s  last  days.  She  hurried 
from  Paris  to  London  and  from  London  to 
Manchester,  to  fulfil  her  engagement  at  the 
Festival.  She  first  went  to  the  Royal  Hotel ; 
but,  upon  learning  that  Lablache,  IvanofF, 
Assandri,  and  Caradori  Allan,  were  at  the 
Moseley  Arms,  she  removed  to  the  latter 
hotel.  Her  excitement  began  here,  for  she 
was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  pieces  se¬ 
lected  for  her  at  the  various  performances. 
She  attempted  to  change  the  programmes,  but 
without  success.  Malibran  was  much  vexed. 
In  the  evening,  prior  to  the  first  day’s  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  she  sang 
no  less  than  fourteen  pieces  in  her  room  at 
the  hotel,  amongst  her  Italian  friends.  De 
Beriot  cautioned  her  agaiust  exerting  herself, 
but  Malibran  was  not  to  be  easily  checked  in 
her  career.  This  fatigue  must  have  added  to 
her  already  exciteable  nature.  She  was  ill  on 
Tuesday,  but  she  insisted  upon  singing  both 
morning  and  evening.  On  Wednesday  her 
indisposition  was  still  more  evident,  but  she 
gave  the  last  sacred  composition  she  ever 
sang,  “  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,”  with  electrical 
effect ;  and  on  that  evening,  the  1 4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  her  last  notes  in  public  were  heard. 
It  was  in  the  duet  with  Caradori  Allan,  in 
Mercadante’s  “  Vanne  se  alberghi  in  petto,” 
from  Andronico.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  they  sang  this  duet  for  the  first  time  at 
Caradori  Allan's  benefit  concert  last  season, 
and  that  the  latter  was  dangerously  ill  for 
weeks  afterwards.  This  time  it  was  poor 
Malibran’s  turn,  but  with  the  most  fatal  result. 
Her  exertions  in  the  encore  of  this  duet  were 
tremendous,  and  the  fearful  shake  at  the  top 
of  the  voice  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  it.  It  was  a  desperate  struggle 
against  sinking  nature — it  was  the  last  vivid 
glare  of  the  expiring  lamp :  she  never  sang 
afterwards.  The  house  rang  with  animated 
cheering — hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  wa¬ 
ving— but  the  victim  of  excitement,  whilst 
the  echoes  were  yet  in  her  ears,  sank  exhaust¬ 


ed  after  leaving  the  stage,  and  her  vocal  ca¬ 
reer  was  terminated.  She  was  bled,  removed 
home,  and  her  agonizing  cries  that  night  will 
not  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  the  writer  of 
this  article,  who  was  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  room  in  which  she  expired.  She  constantly 
ejaculated,  “  Je  m’etouffc,  0}  mon  chere 
ami!” 

Thus  died  Malibran,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight  years.  Of  her  qualifications  as 
an  actress  and  a  singer  it  is  now  distressing 
to  write,  for  we  may  never  see  her  like  again. 
Malibran  was  both  a  vocalist  and  an  actress 
of  impulse.  It  was  in  the  extraordinary 
bursts  that  she  evinced  her  commanding 
power.  It  was  truly  observed  of  her  by  La¬ 
blache  that  “  son  grand  esprit  est  trap  fort 
pour  son  petit  corps”  She  never  calculated 
that  her  exertions  could  endure  for  any  length 
of  time.  She  used  to  observe  that  when  she 
had  accumulated  the  sum  of  40,000/.  she 
would  retire,  and  to  reach  that  maximum  she 
set  apart  and  invested  three-fourths  of  her 
dearly-bought  earnings.  She  was  the  Kean 
of  the  operatic  stage.  The  daring  flights  of 
her  vocal  efforts  were  only  equalled  by  the 
fearless  energy  of  her  histrionic  exertions. 
Who  ever  can  forget  the  touching  tones  of 
her  speaking  voice.3  We  would  rather  have 
heard  her  speak  than  half  the  vocalists  we 
hear  in  these  days  sing.  Who  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  her  stupendous  tours  de  force ?  But  her 
choice  and  execution  of  cadenzas  were  almost 
invariably  in  accordance  with  the  school  of 
the  master  whose  composition  she  was  sing¬ 
ing — her  style  was  classical  at  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society,  and  ad  captandam  at  Drury- 
lane.  She  could  astonish  the  learned,  as  well 
as  electrify  the  veriest  tyro.  Malibran  was 
not  handsome,  according  to  the  strict  lines 
of  beauty,  but  her  countenance  was  replete 
with  expression,  and  could  depict  every  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  moment.  Her  loss  is  irreparable. 


THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

There  is  a  certain  section  of  the  higher  class, 
of  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
they,  and  they  only,  who  have  brought  down 
a  torrent  of  opprobrium  on  the  mass.  We 
allude  to  the  self-elected  leaders  of  what  is 
called  the  fashionable  world  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers, — a  set  of  weak,  trifling,  and  often 
profligate  people,  by  no  means  eminent  for 
birth,  wealth,  or  personal  accomplishment, 
who,  by  dint  of  mere  assumption,  and  by  per¬ 
suading  a  few  men  and  women  of  real  in¬ 
fluence  and  high  station  to  co-operate  with 
them,  have  contrived  to  acquire  a  formidable 
description  of  influence  in  society,  which 
seldom  offers  an  effective  resistance  to  a  well- 
organized  system  of  exclusiveness.  The  rise 
of  Almack's  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode 
in  which  this  sort  of  empire  was  consolidated. 
A  few  pretty  women,  not  in  the  highest  rank 
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of  the  nobility,  met  at  Devonshire  House  to 
practise  quadrilles,  then  recently  imported 
from  the  continent.  The  establishment  of  a 
subscription-ball  was  suggested,  to  which 
none  but  the  very  elite  were  to  be  admissible  : 
the  subscription  to  be  low,  with  the  view  of 
checking  the  obtrusive  vulgarity  of  wealth. 
The  fancy  took,  and  when  it  transpired  that 
the  patronesses  had  actually  refused  a  most 
estimable  English  Duchess,  all  London  be¬ 
came  mad  to  be  admitted  ;  exclusion  was 
universally  regarded  as  a  positive  loss  of  caste, 
and  no  arts  of  solicitation  were  left  untried  to 
avert  so  horrible  a  catastrophe.  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  oldest  provincial  gentry, 
with  pedigrees  traced  up  to  the  Heptarchy, 
have  been  seen  humbling  themselves  by  the 
lowest  acts  of  degradation  to  soften  the  obdu¬ 
rate  autocratesses  ;  and  we  fear  it  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say,  that  more  than  on e  parvenu 
has  been  known  to  barter  his  vote  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  more  than  one  parvenue  her  ho¬ 
nour,  for  a  ball-ticket.  The  prestige  has 
gradually  abated,  and  the  institution  is  now 
tottering  to  its  fall ;  but  its  origin  is  worth 
recording,  as  a  ludicrous  phenomenon  in  the 
progress  ot  society. — Quarterly  Review. 


PAINTING - COLOURS. 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  striking  conclu¬ 
sion  which  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  great 
similarity  of  the  materials  used  in  painting 
in  all  ages,  whilst  the  art  itself  has  been 
subject  to  such  great  vicissitudes.  In  no  de¬ 
partment  of  chemical  or  natural  science  were 
the  ancients  and  our  own  ancestors  so  nearly, 
not  to  say  entirely,  our  superiors,  as  in  the 
manufacture  and  composition  of  colours. 
The  great  experimental  colourist  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  Van  Eyck,  has  left  unfading 
proofs  of  his  skill  as  well  as  of  his  genius  ; 
whilst  the  experimental  colourist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
has  already  lost  so  much  of  his  tone  and 
brightness.  The  painters  of  our  own  time 
throughout  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  natural 
science,  are  unable  to  reproduce  tn|  rich  hues 
of  Titian,  or  of  the  early  Germans. 

In  mentioning  the  experimental  researches 
of  Van  Eyck  in  the  materials  of  painting,  we 
are  reminded  of  one  of  the  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  he  met  with.  He  had  just  applied  a 
newly  -  invented  combination,  (probably  of 
lime-water  and  some  other  ingredients,)  to  a 
large  and  highly  finished  picture.  This  mix¬ 
ture  required  to  be  rapidly  dried,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  the  picture  was  left  for  a  short 
time  in  the  sun  ;  when  the  artist  returned  to 
witness  the  result  of  his  experiment,  he  found 
that  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  compo¬ 
sition  had  split  the  canvass,  and  that  his  work 
was  utterly  ruined  !  Happily  for  the  arts, 
their  best  votaries  have  possessed  the  genius 


of  perseverance  as  well  as'  the  genius  of  en¬ 
terprise.  —  British  and  Foreign  Review , 
No.  5. 


Don  Pedro  passed  some  time  in  England, 
and  being  one  of  the  lions  of  the  day  (rather 
a  dark-browed  one)  at  the  period  of  the  visit 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  in  1808,  was  very 
hospitably  and  generously  entertained,  which 
he  never  spoke  of  but  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
gratitude ;  but  the  most  flattering  mark  of 
British  favour  which  he  prided  himself  on 
was  the  soubriquet  of  “  Charles  Fox,”  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  at  Lord  Holland’s  table;  and 
certainly,  in  bust,  in  feature,  in  eye,  brow, 
and,  above  all,  in  voice,  he  bore  a  powerful 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  statesman. 
“  I  tell  ihe  Prince  of  Wales  f  said  the  Don, 
“  that  I  like  very  much  England,  very  much 
King  George ;  and  the  Prince  tell  me  I  was 
double  Charles  Fox  ”  (his  double ,  we  are  to 
presume). — Blackwood'' s  Magazine . 

The  Count  Altamira.  —  This  splendid 
little  man  (for  he  was  only  four  feet  two,  and 
it  might  be  said,  with  equal  correctness,  11  by 
two,”  for  he  was  an  upright  parallelogram), 
who  could  boast  of  the  title  of  Prince,  with 
three  Dukedoms,  although  using  the  ancient 
title  as  that  of  chiefest  honour,  would  never 
bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  Napoleon.  He  it 
was  who  made  the  appropriate  reply  to  that 
wittol  Charles  IV.,  when  he  said,  “  Cousin, 
what  a  little  fellow  you  are.” — “  Yes,  sire,  but 
in  my  own  house  I  am  a  great  one.” — Ibid. 

Don  Tomas  Isturiz  was  one  day  walking 
near  the  Royal  Exchange,  during  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery  in  18  J  5,  and  feeling  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  sport  twenty  pounds,  went  into  the 
office  of  Martin  and  Co.,  Cornhill,  where, 
referring  to  his  pocket  book,  he  counted  the 
number  of  days  that  elapsed  from  that  of  his 
providential  escape  from  Madrid  (and  the 
tender  mercies  prepared  for  him  by  the  be¬ 
loved  Fernando)  ;  he  found  them  amount  to 
261,  and  then  demanded  to  buy  that  ticket; 
but  it  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  it  could 
be  obtained,  and  only  after  a  strict  search 
amongst  the  lottery  offices  in  the  city.  At 
length  a  half  ticket  of  No.  261  was  procured 
at  two  o’clock,  and  at  five  it  was  drawn  a 
prize  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  the  only  one 
ever  exhibited  to  that  amount  in  England. 
The  lucky  Don  lay  down  that  night  twenty 
thousand  pounds  richer  than  he  had  risen  ! — 
Ibid. 

Music  in  ihe  Kitchen.  —  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  heard  many  curious  anecdotes  of  ser¬ 
vant  girls  giving  themselves  airs,  when  they 
went  to  engage  themselves ;  but  the  following 
may  be  relied  on  as  a  fact.  A  lady,  who  kept 
a  seminary  in  Somers  Town,  was  in  want  of 
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a  housemaid ;  she  advertised,  and  many 
called  to  offer  their  services.  The  lady  was 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  one,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  her,  requesting 
her  to  come  to  her  place  without  delay.  The 
girl  seemed  as  if  she  had  something  on  her 
mind  ;  and,  after  a  grand  effort,  she  said  that 
she  would  require  to  go  out  twice  a  week  for 
the  first  month.  “  Oh  !  (said  the  lady)  you 
attend  some  particular  chapel,  I  conclude  ?” — 
“  No,  ma’am,  (simpered  the  girl)  but  I  am 
learning  the  guitar,  and  have  paid  for  a  quar¬ 
ter’s  instruction  in  advance  ;  so  I  should  not 
like  to  lose  my  lessons.” — “  Where  do  you 
intend  to  practise,”  said  the  lady. — “  In  the 
kitchen,  I  suppose,”  answered  Sappho  Cob- 
webbo. — “  Oh  !  I  shall  grow  distracted  (sai  1 
the  lady) ;  what  with  the  young  ladies  thump¬ 
ing  up  stairs,  and  you  thrumming  below ; — 
you  wont  suit  me.  Good  day  to  you.” — 
Musical  World. 

Dutch  Vauxhall. — On  the  18th  and  20th 
August,  the  “  Vauxhall  Doele  ”  was  opened, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  fair  being  held  at 
Rotterdam.  The  Hollanders’  Vauxhall  is  a 
pleasant  garden,  brilliantly  lighted  up,  the 
amusements  consisting  wholly  of  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.  The  former,  was 
performed  in  a  spacious  room ;  the  latter,  in 
the  open  air,  and  was  of  considerably  the 
finer  character,  both  as  to  selection  and  per¬ 
formers.  The  pieces  were  played  in  a  very 
superior  style,  and  to  a  large  and  admiring 
audience,  who  tranquilly  enjoyed  what  was 
provided  for  them,  smoking  their  slender  clay 
pipes,  and  ever  and  anon  moistening  their 
own  clay  with  a  glass  of  good  Rhenish. 
There  are  substantial  advantages  in  having  a 
smoking  audience  —  particularly  a  musical 
audience,  and  in  the  open  air.  The  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  itself,  is  a  placid  and  contemplative 
one ;  it  smooths  the  little  asperities  of  temper; 
it  mitigates  the  querulousness  of  criticism  ; 
and  what  is  better  than  all  upon  such  an 
occasion,  it  insures  silence.  Only  think  of 
an  evening’s  good  performance  of  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Ries,  and  Mendelssohn, 
for  the  sum  of  one  and  tenpence ! — Musical 
World. 

Benevolence  of  Malibran.— A.  poor  Italian 
chorus-singer,  in  the  King’s  Theatre,  had 
lost  his  voice  by  a  severe  cold,  and  had  applied 
to  Malibran  for  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country.  The 
truth  of  his  destitute  condition  being  ascer¬ 
tained,  Malibran  gave  him  five  sovereigns, 
stating  that  his  passage  was  paid  to  Leghorn, 
and  thence  to  his  native  place.  The  poor 
fellow,  upon  hearing  these  glad  tidings,  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  Italian,  “  Ah  !  Madame,  you 
have  saved  me  for  ever.”  With  a  beneficent 
smile,  she  immediately  replied,  “  No ;  the 
Almighty  alone  can  do  that.  Tell  no  one.” 
— Morning  Chronicle. 


New  Company. — Some  wag  of  a  Corres¬ 
pondent  has  sent  to  the  Morning  Herald,  (a 
paper,  by  the  way,  always  awake  to  “  a  jest’s 
prosperity,”)  a  sketch  of  a  New  Laid  Egg 
Company.  “  The  advantages  resulting  to 
the  Company  (says  the  sketch)  will  be  o^Vious 
by  the  following  statement : — It  is  an  incon¬ 
trovertible  fact  that  eggs  enter  into  the  Com¬ 
position  of  custards,  tarts,  jellies-,  aiid^uu- 
dings,  to  an  extent  almost  incredible.  “They 
are  indispensable  to  the  cook,  the*fiaker,  the 
chemist,  and  the  manufacturer;  All  the 
writers  on  domestic  economy,  gastronomy, 
and  eggonomy,  from  Mrs.  Hannah  Glasse 
down  to  Dr.  Kitchener  and  Mrs.  Rundell, 
have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  ‘  that  one  En¬ 
glish  egg  is  worth  three  French  ones.’  So 
long,  therefore,  as  ‘  eggs  are  eggs,’  this  de¬ 
mand  must  be  supplied,  and  the  facilities 
which  will  be  afforded  by  the  splendid  ar¬ 
rangements  of  this  Company,  must  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  insure  to  the  shareholders  pro¬ 
fits  incalculable.  The  Committee  will  have 
to  surmount  many  difficulties  in  quartering 
the  town ;  but  they  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  their  unshaken  confidence  in  their 
ultimate  success.  Sites  for  their  poultry 
establishments  will  be  obtained  if  possible  at 
the  following  stations: — Tothill-fields,  Lei¬ 
cester- fields,  St.  Martin’s- fields,  Sinithfield, 
Copenhagen- fields,  Goodman’s- fields,  St. 
George’s-fields,  Camberwell-green,  and  Ken- 
nington-common.  Accelerators  will  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  plan  of  the  Post-office,  so  that 
a'newspaper  and  a  new-laid  egg  may  be  placed 
on  the  breakfast-table  simultaneously ;  thus 
accomplishing  that  great  desideratum  — 
knowledge  and  food  for  the  people.  Know¬ 
ledge  is  power  ;  but  knowledge  without  eggs 
is  a  fallacy.  Addled  eggs  will  be  immediately 
exchanged  on  personal  application  to  the 
Secretary.  Agents  will  be  despatched  to 
Friesland,  Poland,  and  Dorking,  to  select 
the  finest  broods  of  fowls,  for  which  those 
places  are  so  justly  celebrated.  To  gratify 
the  lovers  of  country  eggs,  the  Committee 
contemplate  the  purchase  of  Salisbury-plain 
for  their  grand  depot.  Eggs  laid  there  at 
six  o’clock  a.  m.  will  be  forwarded  by  steam- 
carriages,  so  as  to  arrive  at  half-past  seven 
o’clock,  and  be  delivered  with  the  town  eggs 
and  newspapers  at  the  usual  breakfast  hour.” 

A  Substitute  for  Capers.  —  Dr.  George 
Johnston  says  that  the  flower-buds  of  the 
marsh-marigold,  (Caltha  palustris,)  preserved 
in  salted  vinegar,  are  a  good  substitute  for 
capers. — Flora  of  Bvrwick-upon-  Tweed. 
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THE  PRADO,  AT  MADRID. 


No.  800.]  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1836.  [Prick  2d. 


PUBLIC  WALKS. 


"  There  is  but  one  Madrid  in  the  world.” — Nunez  de  Castro. 


To  one  of  the  liveliest  books  of  the  season 
— Madrid  in  1835 — are  we  indebted  for  the 
above  addition  to  our  illustrations  of  the 
Public  Walks  of  the  Continent.  Besides 
exhibiting  the  best  view  of  the  Spanish  Me¬ 
tropolis  yet  produced,  this  work  presents  the 
most  interesting  picture  of  society  and  man¬ 
ners  in  the  Peninsula  generally.  The  author 
dates  his  preface  from  Madrid,  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year.  He  writes  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  philanthropist — one  who  is  not  so 
dazzled  with  the  prospects  of  the  future  as 
ungratefully  to  forget  the  glories  of  the  past. 

Beyond  our  recommendation  of  Madrid  in 
1835  to  every  reader  who  isauxious  to  gather 
correct  views  of  the  social  condition  of  Spain 
—  our  attention  will  be  directed  to  that 
chapter  of  the  work  which  describes  the 
Prado  and  its  associations.  This  famous 
walk  is  celebrated  in  old  Spanish  songs  and 
romances.  We  know,  from  traditiou,  of  its 
having  been  a  wild  and  desert  waste,  full  of 
hollows  and  nooks,  and  hiding  places ;  and 
often  the  scenes  of  blood  and  courtship. 

Voi,.  xxvm.  R 


Here  used  to  lie  the  proud  hidalgo  with  his 
trusty  “  toledo,”  prompt  to  revenge  some 
slight  done  to  himself,  or  preference  shown 
by  a  jilting  mistress  to  a  bold  rival.  The 
dubious  hour  of  dusk  was  wont  to  show 
various  forms  wrapped  in  cloak  or  female 
mantle,  gliding  mysteriously  towards  this 
other  Thebaide ;  the  donQella  bearing  the 
perfumed  billet  to  the  impatient  cavalier,  or 
the  {jlready  vanquished  beauty  hastening 
with  a  beating  heart  to  her  lover’s  arms. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Court  formerly  made 
this  extensive  waste  a  convenient  theatre  for 
political  and  other  intrigue,  and  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  indulgence  of  the  revengeful 
passions  usually  attendant  upon  them.  Quiet 
and  well-disposed  people,  whose  swords  and 
blood  love  to  repose  in  vein  and  scabbard, 
ought  to  feel  grateful  to  the  great  and  worthy 
king,  the  Senor  Don  Carlos  the  Third,  for 
having  turned  his  royal  attention  to  their 
security.  This  cut-throat  region  was  cleansed, 
and  cleared,  and  levelled  by  his  orders,  and 
in  the  time  of  the  good  minister,  Count 
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d’ Aranda,  who  scared  away  such  bad  com¬ 
pany,  and  made  the  Prado  what  it  now  is — 
the  resort  of  all  sorts  of  people  wanting  to  see 
and  to  be  seen. 

This  superb  promenade  begins  at  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Atocha,  passing  before  the  gate  of 
the  same  name,  turns  to  the  right,  runs  up 
to  the  street  of  Alcala,  crosses  it,  and  ex¬ 
tends  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  Recoletos  con¬ 
vent.  The.  whole  extent  may  be  calculated 
at  about  9,700  feet.  An  ample  carriage-road 
runs  through  the  middle,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  avenues  for  pedestrians,  and  bor¬ 
dered  with  large  and  shady  trees.  In  the 
centre  of  the  walk,  its  width  is  considerably 
increased,  forming  a  fine  “  Saloon,”  1,450 
long  by  200  feet  broad.  On  either  side, 
remarkable  buildings,  views  of  the  various 
streets  that  run  into  it,  flourishing  gardens, 
and  eight  handsome  fountains,  contribute  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  this  favourite  resort. 

Although  the  fountains  just  mentioned  are 
ail  of  more  or  less  merit  by  their  design  and 
execution,  those  of  Neptune,  Apollo,  and  Cy- 
bele,  are  most  worthy  of  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  first,  by  Juan  de  Mena  represents 
the  marine  deity  standing  in  his  car,  drawn 
by  two  sea-horses,  with  dolphins  playing 
before  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  Saloon 
stands  the  grand  fountain  of  Apollo,  of 
chaste  and  tasteful  sculpture  :  the  water  falls 
from  one  vase  or  sculptured  basin  into  an¬ 
other,  soothing  the  ear  with  its  harmonious 
murmur.  Manuel  Alvarez,  an  able  sculptor, 
has  the  merit  of  the  whole  design  :  the  foun¬ 
tain  presents  two  fronts  exactly  similar ;  four 
statues  of  the  seasons  adorn  the  upper  part ; 
the  statue  of  Apollo  surmounting  and  com¬ 
pleting  this  fine  monument  of  better  days. 
The  magnificent  fountain  of  Cybele,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  waters,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  street  of  Alcala,  fronting  the 
Saloon.  The  goddess  is  seated  in  a  lofty  car 
drawn  by  lions ;  and  a  colossal  mask  spouts 
water  from  the  mouth  into  a  large,  circular 
basin.  Ventura  Rodriguez,  the  city  archi¬ 
tect,  traced  and  made  the  drawings  of  all 
these  fountains,  although  they  were  executed 
by  the  artists  we  have  named. 

The  abundance  of  water  in  the  Prado  not 
only  adds  to  the  attraction,  but  maintains 
the  vigour  and  verdure  of  its  plantations,  by 
means  of  a  narrow  gutter,  six  or  eight  inches 
deep,  and  carried  round  each  tree.  As  fast 
as  the  water  is  dried  up,  a  fresh  supply  is 
introduced ;  the  effect  of  which,  during  the 
summer  droughts,  gives  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  life  and  freshness  to  the  foliage  of 
such  favoured  trees,  while  their  less  fortunate 
neighbours  are  scorched  and  withered  by  a 
relentless  sun.  Water-carts  are  also  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  municipality  to  lay  the  dust,  so 
soon  as  the  summer  sets  in. 

The  great  extent  of  the  Prado  allows  every 
body  the  choice  of  a  walk  according  to  his 


humour.  The  space  between  the  gate  of 
Atocha  and  its  convent  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  delicate  or  convalescent,  being  well 
protected  from  the  ruder  winds  by  a  high 
wall.  It  is  also  the  chosen  haunt  of  preben¬ 
daries,  “  snugmen,”  and  other  folks  of  easy 
habits  and  incomes,  who  like  to  take  their 
time,  walk  slowly,  or  stop  at  every  sentence, 
without  being  hustled  and  elbowed  by  imper¬ 
tinent  youngsters. 

Here,  too,  old  cronies  give  and  receive  the 
friendly  pinch  of  snuff',  and  descant  upon  its 
flavour  and  pungency ;  while  some,  assum¬ 
ing  a  firmer  tread,  and  grasping  their  cane 
with  a  forgotten  vigour,  talk,  with  moistened 
eyelids,  of  “  the  joys  of  their  dancing  days,” 
when  their  well-turned  leg,  and  the  graceful 
tie  of  their  tail,  insured  them  notice.  Others 
again,  more  taciturn  in  their  enjoyments,  lean 
upon  their  gold-headed  canes,  silent  admirers 
of  the  numerous  band  of  ragged,  little  brats 
amusing  themselves  by  rolling  over  one  an¬ 
other  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  steep  decli¬ 
vity  next  the  walls  of  the  convent,  exciting, 
doubtless,  many  a  sigh  that  octogenarian 
members  cannot  do  as  much. 

Country  folks  prefer  the  shady  avenue  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Botanic  Garden,  charmed  with 
the  view  and  fragrance  of  this  inclosure  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  constant  string  of  carriages 
and  horsemen  on  the  other — novelties  only 
to  be  seen  in  Madrid,  and  described  and 
listened  to  with  envy  and  delight  on  their 
return.  Drowsy  citizens  are  to  be  found  here, 
enjoying  a  comfortable  siesta ,  rolled  up  in 
their  cloaks,  their  persons  carefully  bestowed 
in  the  corners  between  the  pillars  and  the 
railing,  secure  from  the  wheels  of  carriages 
and  hoofs  of  horses.  Other  groups  repair  to 
this  retreat,  intent  on  other  pastimes,  of 
which  one  may  be  noted  as  most  prevalent, 
viz.,  a  most  assiduous  and  persevering  exa¬ 
mination  of  their  own  and  their  children’s 
heads,  not  altogether  for  the  same  purposes, 
or  in  the  same  way  as  recommended  by  Gall 
or  Spurzheim.  Fat  wet-nurses  from  the 
mountains  of  Santander,  with  showy  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  tied  about  their  heads,  tight  cloth 
jackets,  and  gorgeous,  laced  petticoats,  fre¬ 
quent  this  place  with  their  squalling  charges  ; 
not  to  mention  the  juvenile  gambols  of  a 
crowd  of  little  angels  of  both  sexes. 

But  the  Saloon  of  the  Prado  is  the  spot 
where  the  fame  of  this  renowned  field  for 
intrigue  and  adventure  is  exclusively  kept  up. 
The  young,  the  elegant,  and  the  mass  of  the 
population,  assemble  here  at  fixed  and  dif¬ 
ferent  hours.  Though  much  frequented  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  never  presents  so 
brilliant  a  spectacle  as  on  the  fine  afternoon 
of  a  day  in  spring,  when  the  deep  blue  sky 
of  Madrid  displays  its  cloudless  vault.  On 
such  a  day,  when  the  flood  of  population  is 
rolling  downwards  towards  the  Prado,  follow¬ 
ing  the  narrow,  flag  ways  in  two  dark  lines, 
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and  a  portion  dispersed  over  the  wide  streets 
of  Alcala,  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  colours  and  costumes,  the  buzz 
of  so  great  a  crowd,  and  a  bright  and  glo¬ 
rious  sun  gilding  every  object,  is  of  the  most 
striking  and  animated  kind  !  This  imposing 
mass  of  life  flows  on  and  increases  in  volume, 
until  it  finally  disburthens  itself  into  the 
ample  Saloon,  as  rivers  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  ocean. 

Now  begins  an  agreeable  confusion,  a 
friendly  elbowing,  a  volley  of  “  Senora  !  at 
your  feet “  I  kiss  your  hand,  Caballero!” 
ogling  of  eyes  and  manoeuvring  of  fans,  an 
ever-changing  succession  of  faces,  and  an 
incessant  exchange  of  laudatory  or  splenetic 
remarks  on  each  other. 

The  rumble  of  carriages,  the  galloping  of 
horses,  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  thin  white 
dust,  the  battling  and  barking  of  well-washed, 
shorn,  and  whiskered  poodles,  the  shrill  cry 
of  the  aquador — “  Berro,  Berro,  cold  as  snow, 
another  little  glass,  who  will  drink  it  ?  Water  ! 
water  !” — the  little  ragamuffin’s  plaintive 
u  Candela  !  Caballero  !  quien  la  quiere  ?” 
and  the  whisking  of  his  burning  rope’s-end 
in  fiery  circles, — the  low  rushing  sound  of 
many  feet  and  voices,  are  all  so  many  proofs 
of  the  Prado  being  in  its  pride  and  strength  ! 

Acquaintances  meet  and  stop  in  little 
groups  to  chat  about  the  ball  of  the  night 
before.  The  ladies  kiss  one  another’s  cheeks 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  “  Adios  ! 
Juanita  !  How  do  you  do  ?  Have  you  slept 
after  the  ball  ?  I  could  not  waltz  at  all  with 
that  horrid  pesado,  who  persecuted  me  the 
whole  night.”  —  “  Abour  !  Joaquina  !  you 
already  know  that  I  love  you  !’’ — “  Tell  me, 
Juanita,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  bonnet  as 
she  wears.  There  she  sails,  so  proud  of  it. 
It  does  not  at  all  become  her.  If  she  thinks 
she  looks  like  a  Francesca ,  I  can  tell  her  she 
is  very  much  mistaken.”  *  *  *  “  But  my 
aunt  is  bellowing  to  me ;  good-by,  Pichon- 
cita,  (little  pigeon,)  adieu  !”  This  charitable 
knot  is  again  mingled  with  the  mass. 

A  frulling  sound,  like  the  chattering  of 
birds  in  a  cage,  reigns  in  every  direction, 
produced  by  the  tremulous  shake,  and  open¬ 
ing  and  shutting  of  innumerable  fans  of  all 
colours  and  sizes,  so  many  eloquent  tongues 
speaking  an  intelligible  language  to  conscious 
observers.  Even  as  flowers  are  “  the  language 
of  love  ”  in  the  East,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
soft  science  which  may  not  be  explained  by  a 
Spanish  lady  with  her  fan.  Deprive  her  of 
her  fan  and  white  handkerchief,  (whether  a 
flag  of  truce  or  emblem  of  innocence  in  hand,) 
and  she  loses  her  self-possession  and  half  her 
fascination.  She  is,  if  young,  a  fairy  without 
her  wand  ;  if  old,  a  witch  without  her  broom¬ 
stick. 

Hundreds  of  light,  supple  forms  keep  up 
their  graceful  elastic  step  lor  two  and  three 
hours  together,  regardless  alike  of  the  dust 
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and  heat,  and  shoes  a  great  deal  too  tight, 
even  for  their  diminutive  feet — proving  that 
vanity  suffers  no  pain.  “  Qua  pie  tan  mono  ! 
Que  chiquititito ,”  (what  a  lovely  foot !  what 
a  little  bit  of  a  thing,)  whispered  by  a  cava¬ 
lier  as  he  passes,  more  than  repays  their  cramps 
and  agony. 

Meanwhile,  other  sights  and  other  scenes 
are  passing  on  the  carriage-drive  ; — ar;  un¬ 
broken  file  of  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  of 
coaches,  britskas,  phaetons,  cabriolets,  gigs, 
and  horsemen,  moving  at  a  processional  pace 
in  two  lines  up  and  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  Prado.  The  curious  in  such  matters 
might  here  trace  the  infancy  and  progress  of 
carriage-building  in  the  models  rolling  before 
his  eyes.  The  old  Spanish  berlina,  broad  and 
high  of  roof,  tapering  towards  the  bottom, 
swinging  between  four,  enormous,  leathern 
springs  running  under  the  body  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  drawn  by  a  solemn,  well-fed  pair  of 
mules,  with  closely-shaven  backs,  tails,  and 
ears,  covered  with  antique  trappings,  among 
which  the  saddle,  almost  level  with  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  back  behind,  while  the  front  rises 
boldly  into  a  peak,  higher,  at  least,  by  half  a 
foot  than  the  seat,  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice ;  a  rusty  iron  stirrup  hangs  from  be¬ 
neath  a  heavy  skirt,  just  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  toe  of  the  postilion,  who,  placed  thus 
aloft,  guides  his  mules,  some  with  and  others 
without  bells.  The  poor  man,  in  his  glazed 
cocked  hat  and  iron  bound  gaiters,  obliged 
to  follow  implicitly  the  movements  of  his 
cattle,  is  pitched  fore  and  aft,  in  so  strange  a 
fashion,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  proud  cock 
ot  his  toe  in  the  stirrup,  and  his  well-stretched 
knee,  one  would  imagine  him  in  purgatory. 

Then  comes  the  coche  decoltera,  rather 
more  modern  in  its  cut,  but  on  the  same 
system  of  springs;  alow  seat  before  the  driver 
and  zagal ,  with  a  team  of  seven  mules,  tac¬ 
kled  together  by  ropes  running  from  the  pole 
to  the  leaders,  and  looking,  for  all  the  world, 
as  if  they  were  running  away  from  the  car¬ 
riage,  instead  of  with  it.  The  space  occupied 
by  seven  mules  thus  tackled,  measures,  at 
least,  50  feet  in  length. 

The  space  between  the  two  strings  of  car¬ 
riages  is  filled  by  equestrians  of  all  classes — 
civilians,  military  men,  grandees,  —  each 
adopting  the  pace  prudence,  or  carelessness 
of  his  neck,  may  suggest;  others  amuse 
themselves  in  conveying  to,  and  receiving 
telegraphic  signals  from,  some  tender-hearted 
beauty  on  the  promenade. 

The  inmates  of  the  equipages  affect  an 
easy  loll  as  they  pass  in  review  the  female 
pedestrians,  criticizing  their  dress  and  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  a  species  of  compliment  which  the 
latter  fail  not  to  repay  with  usury.  We  may 
here  remark  that  fashion  has  latterly  tri¬ 
umphed  so  much  over  taste,  as  to  substitute, 
for  the  graceful  mantilla,  the  staring  French 
hat,  with  flowers  and  feathers.  A  very  few 
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years  back,  no  lady,  however  high  in  station, 
would  have  hazarded  appearing  in  public  with 
a  bonnet;  for  the  spirit  of  novelty  was  then 
checked  by  national  feelings  and  sympathies. 
But  the  laudable  preference  for  this  noble 
and  beautiful  costume  is  every  day  on  the 
wane ;  a  short  time  will  see  the  mantilla 
banished  to  the  smaller  and  more  remote 
towns  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  same  scene  continues  on  the  Prado, 
until  lassitude,  the  approach  of  night,  and 
the  theatre,  warn  the  promenaders  to  depart. 

The  Madridians  talk  with  rapture  of  the 
pleasures  of  their  walk,  during  the  fine  even¬ 
ings  of  summer;  but  the  air  is  then  so 
sultry,  and  so  impregnated  with  an  impal¬ 
pable,  white  dust,  one  of  the  scourges  of 
Madrid,  that  a  walk  in  the  Prado  becomes  an 
infliction.  During  the  hottest  season,  the 
hour  of  rendezvous  is  not  earlier  than  seven 


abroad,  and  the  air  partakes  of  her  fresh  and 
calming  influence,  a  summer  night  in  the 
Prado  is  not  without  its  charms.  The  hum  of 
the  city  is  heard,  but  at  intervals  and  afar  off, 
like  the  breathing  of  the  sea  upon  the  shore : 
the  birds  of  night  send  forth  a  solemn  greet¬ 
ing  from  the  dismantled  walls  of  the  palace 
of  the  Retiro,  as  a  voice  from  the  depths  of 
the  past,  telling  of  ruin,  and  desolation,  and 
human  vicissitude.  The  busy,  animated 
“crush  ”  of  an  hour  ago  becomes  a  vast  soli¬ 
tude,  animated  only  by  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
cigalas  keeping  vigil  in  the  trees,  and  lulled 
by  the  dash  of  the  fountains.  Perchance, 
some  fond  couple  or  solitary  being  comes 
there,  to  commune  with  himself,  and  is  seen 
gliding  along  the  moonlit  alleys,  taking 
counsel  from  the  night. 

Such  are  the  pleasures  of  the  Prado  of 
Madrid ! 


o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  only  way  of 
being  aristocratic  and  extravagant,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  modest  crowd,  is  by 
hiring  four  or  five  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and 
bestowing  your  person  upon  them.  Persons 
of'  economical  habits,  (the  large  majority,) 
prefer  taking  their  seats  gratis ,  on  the  stone 
benches,  at  regular  intervals  on  both  sides  of 
the  Saloon.  Then  comes  the  harvest  of  the 
aguadores ,  who  ply  among  the  crowd  in 
opposition  to  the  ambulating  establishments 
set  up  beneath  the  trees  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Prado,  where  rows  of  little,  white,  porous 
vases,  and  lines  of  tumblers  filled  with  spar¬ 
kling  water,  invite  the  passengers  to  slake 
their  thirst  with  the  same  pure  liquid,  while 
his  Majesty  drinks  water  from  the  fountain 
of  Berro.  The  quantity  of  wafer  consumed 
by  a  Spanish  crowd  is  incredible :  except, 
perhaps,  some  stubborn  Aragonese,  the  lowest 
classes  even  prefer  it  to  wine  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther.  During  the  French  occupation,  cafes 
and  restaurants  were  established  in  the 
Tivoli  Gardens  ;  but  they  pined  away  on  the 
departure  of  their  mercurial  customers,  and 
have  long  since  been  shut  up.  When  a 
cavalier  now  wishes  to  offer  ladies  refresh¬ 
ment,  he  must  send  to  a  distant  cafe  for  ices 
and  lemonade,  with  their  accompanying 
cakes ;  a  piece  of  extravagance  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  but  seldom  committed.* 

When  the  bustle  of  the  crowd  is  past,  or 
reduced  to  a  fitful,  whispering  sound,  in 
those  more  silent  hours  when  the  moon  looks 

*  It  is  a  serious  undertaking  to  invite  a  few  female 
friends  to  rest  und  slake  their  thirst,  after  a  summer 
evening’s  stroll  in  the  Prado.  They  are  so  pleasant 
and  chatty,  and  thirsty,  and  then  one  must  fiddle 
with  something  in  the  shape  of  solids,  cakes,  bis¬ 
cuits,  or  what  not.  Still,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
ladies  of  Madrid  are  by  no  means  comparable  in  off¬ 
handedness  to  their  sisters  of  Malaga,  not  one  of 
whom  has  any  objection  to  dispatch  dozen  upon 
dozen  of  the  little,  round,  plump,  inviting,  Malaga 
figs,  not  to  mention  ices,  yolks  of  eggs  conserved, 
&c.  An  ounce  (31.  5s.)  is  a  mere  trifle  to  put  into 
one’s  pocket  when  gallantly  inclined. 


THE  ARMADA. 

With  its  far-expanding  sails. 

Whiter  than  the  ocean’s  foam. 
Breasting  wind  and  billowy  surge, 

See  the  proud  Armada  come  ! 

Oak  leviathans  of  war  1 
Titans  of  the  stormy  sea ! 

Frowning  cliff,  and  battled  wall, 
England!  cannot  shelter  thee! 

She  whose  sceptred  hand  commands 
Isles  that  bow  beneath  her  sway, 
Philip’s  haughty  voice  must  brook — 
Philip’s  mandate  must  obey. 

Not  a  wreck  shall  mark  the  spot 
Where  the  “star  of  faith”  arose  ; — 

“  Hold  1”  cried  Queen  Elizabeth, 

“  England’s  arm  shall  crush  our  foes.” 

Banded  ranks  of  man  aud  steel, 

Bristling  spears  aud  waving  plumes. 
Mingle  with  the  tide  of  war. 

Which  the  startled  land  assumes. 

Hill  and  vale  from  Skiddaw’s  brow 
To  Devonia’s  sweetest  dell. 

Repeat  the  universal  cry. 

The  universal  echo  swell. 

Howard  of  Effingham  and  Drake 
Raise  their  standard  on  the  seas. 

And  the  fleet  in  proud  array 

Gives  its  white  sails  to  the  breeze  ; 
Harmless  rolls  the  angry  surge 

Dash’d  beneath  the  vessel’s  prow ; 
England’s  naval  pride  assumes 
All  its  wonted  splendour  now. 

Onward  the  Armada  sweeps. 

Bearing  death  upon  its  wings ; 

But  from  ocean’s  silent  depths, 

Lo !  the  fatal  tempest  springs. 

Gallant  Drake  is  on  the  lee, 

In  the  rear  are  storm  and  fire ; 

Lo  !  the  elements  and  man 

’Gainst  the  force  of  Spain  conspire ! 

In  the  whelming  wave  immersed 
Many  a  stately  frigate  lies. 

And  the  thunder,  like  a  dirge, 

O’er  the  ocean  slowly  dies. 

Not  a  friend  remains  to  weep. 

Or  a  record  lives  to  tell 
Where  the  dark  Morisco  bled. 

And  the  brave  Castilian  fell. 

Evening  sheds  her  gentle  ray 
O’er  the  dim  and  pathless  seas, 

And  the  waves  are  kiss’d  to  sleep 
By  the  balm-dispensing  breeze  ; 
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Hush’d  are  all  the  shouts  that  rung 
Through  the  smoke-encompass’d  sky. 
When  the  cannon’s  pealing  sound 
Answer’d  to  the  victor’s  cry. 

While  the  heart  delights  to  name 
With  the  pulse-like  throb  of  pride. 

How  old  England  smote  her  foes 
Prostrate  on  the  stormy  tide  ; 

While  the  festal  cup  is  quaff'd. 

Let  each  merry  heart  express 
Homage  to  the  chiefs  of  old, 

And  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  ! 

G.R.C. 


of  29t£icobm). 

NEW  LANTERNS  FOR  SHIPS. 

Captain  de  Coninck,  of  the  Danish  navy, 
has  invented  a  new  kind  of  signal-lantern, 
found  to  he  of  great  utility  in  the  navy,  the 
light  of  which  is  much  more  brilliant  than 
that  at  present  in  use.  It  is  obtained  on  the 
Argand  principle,  without  the  use  of  glass,  by 
conveying  a  current  of  air  through  the  lan¬ 
tern.  The  lamp  contains  sufficient  oil  to  last 
several  hours,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  effects 
of  bad  weather.  It  is  said  to  have  been  tried 
with  complete  success  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The 
above  officer  has  also  applied  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  construction  of  deck  lanterns, 
eight  or  ten  of  which  when  placed  midships, 
are  sufficient  to  give  light  to  the  guns  on  the 
deck  of  the  largest  man-of-war.  The  light  is 
so  well  secured  from  external  effects,  that  it 
withstands  the  concussion  produced  by  the 
firing  of  guns,  which  so  frequently  extin¬ 
guishes  the  lights  of  common  lanterns. 


THE  TURNIP  FLY. 

A  method  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the 
turnip  fly  has  been  adopted  with  success  at 
Hempstead.  The  practice  is  founded  upon 
the  fact  that  the  fly  emits  its  eggs  in  the 
autumn,  and  that  they  are  not  hatched  till 
the  next  spring,  when  the  warmth  and  the 
fruitful  state  of  the  soil  by  repeated  plough- 
ings  and  harrowings,  admit  of  the  generating 
effects  of  the  sun’s  rays.  It  is  at  this  period 
the  turnip  is  generally  sown ;  the  plant  there¬ 
fore  springs  up  about  the  time  the  fly  is 
hatched,  and  a  supply  of  food  being  thereby 
afforded,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  fly  should 
multiply  and  thrive.  If  instead  of  sowing 
immediately,  the  soil  is  brought  into  as  fine 
a  state  as  possible,  and  the  sowing  delayed 
for  ten  days,  although  the  fly  would  be 
hatched,  it  would  die  for  want  of  its  natural 
food.  The  existence  of  the  fly  in  a  field  may 
be  ascertained  by  placing  cabbage  leaves  at 
night,  and  examining  them  in  the  morning. 


A  NEW  POWER. 

u  From  Frankfort,”  says  a  French  publi¬ 
cation,  “  they  send  us  word  of  a  discovery  of 
immense  importance,  which  has  been  com¬ 
municated  to  our  Society  of  Natural  Sciences; 


this  is,  of  an  impulsive  force  more  powerful 
than  gunpowder  or  steam.  Our  savans  are 
enthusiastic  about  it,  and  are  preparing  no¬ 
tices  for  publication  which  will  shortly  appear; 
all  that  we  know  at  present  concerning  it,  is, 
that  the  impeller  of  the  acting  power  is  a 
galvanic  machine,  the  working  of  which,  it 
is  asserted,  instead  of  a  steam-engine,  will  be 
attended  with  less  expense  and  less  danger.” 


LUNAR  DISCOVERIES. 

Public  curiosity  has  been  occupied  for  some 
time  by  pretended  discoveries  in  the  moon  : 
we  now  learn  that  this  mystification  rests 
with  M.  Nicolet,  (of  French  origin,)  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that 
by  the  aid  of  these  ingenius  fictions,  which 
have  been  rendered  easy  to  him  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  astronomy,  he  has  made  in  our  sub¬ 
lunary  world  a  very  profitable  speculation 
upon  public  credulity. — Le  Came  Icon. 


RAILROAD  ABROAD. 

“  We  are  assured,”  says  a  French  paper, 
“  that  M.  Mathieu,  a  mechanist  at  Brussels, 
has  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  model  of  a  new  steam-carriage  of  his  in¬ 
vention,  surpassing  as  a  means  of  locomotion 
all  that  has  been  hitherto  known.  Its  mini- 
num  swiftness  would  be  sixty  leagues  per 
hour,  and  it  might  run  from  Brussels  to  Paris 
at  this  rate,  upon  an  iron  way  prepared  for  it, 
without  any  other  guide  or  impulsion  than 
the  provision  of  combustibles  and  water,  sup¬ 
plied  at  its  departure.  The  whole  extent  of 
route  it  had  to  traverse  must  be  free  and 
unembarrassed,  whilst  from  stage  to  stage,  it 
would  be  easy  to  stop  this  courier  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  take  from  it  a  portion  of  the 
despatches  which  it  carried.  If  this  disco¬ 
very,”  continues  the  account,  “  be  real  and 
practicable,  M.  Mathieu  may  boast  of  having 
annihilated  mails  and  couriers,  for  no  govern¬ 
ment  can  refuse  to  adopt  a  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  so  rapid,  dispensing  with  the  expense 
of  numerous  attendants,  and  above  all,  infi¬ 
nitely  less  costly  than  the  actual  post  esta¬ 
blishment.”* 


DIVING. 

Naples,  we  know,  is  the  country  of  divers : 
a  journal  of  that  city,  the  Omnibus ,  announces 
that  one  Lorenzo  Giordano,  of  Fiumera  in 
Calabria,  has  discovered,  after  many  trials, 
the  method  of  remaining  for  six  hours  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  profoundest 
depths,  together  with  the  power  of  walking 
under  water,  and  going  about  a  mile  per  hour. 

*  This  'notice,  which  appears  in  Le  Cameleon, 
Feb.  6,  1836,  and  is  probably  copied  from  elsewhere, 
must  surely  speak  of  some  improvement  in  steam* 
carriages  and  railways,  though  the  language  seems 
to  imply  a  new  invention  ;  but  the  Paris  Advertiser 
mentions  (Vide  Mirror,  vol.  26,  p.  160,)  a  railroad 
already  established  from  Brussels  to  Malin.es, 
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This  man  asks  the  advantage  to  be  granted 
him  for  two  years,  and  the  third  part  of  all 
that  he  may  find  in  his  submarine  peregri¬ 
nations  ;  upon  these  terms,  he  offers  to  make 
all  experiments  which  may  be  required,  at  his 
own  expense. — Le  Cameleon. 

***  Since  transcribing  this  paragraph,  an 
advertisement  has  (quite  recently)  appeared 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  announcing  a  simi¬ 
lar  discovery,  whereby  a  person  being  enabled 
“  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  a 
period  of  from  four  to  six  hours,”  will  be  able 
“  to  raise  to  the  surface  any  submerged  ves¬ 
sels,  or  portions  thereof,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  diving-bell,  or  bateux-poissons ,  and 
without  any  communication  for  assistance 
from  the  surface.”  The  inventer  offers  to 
communicate  his  discovery  for  a  certain  price, 
only  on  condition  of  having  “  proved  the 
same,  satisfactorily,  at  his  own  expense.”  The 
address  being  foreign,  would  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  ingenious  Calabrian  had  come 
“  to  astonish  the  natives  ”  of  old  England 
with  his  discovery ;  and  unless  here  has  been 
in  truth  a  clashing  of  original  geniusses,  we 
may  yet  learn  how  far  M.  Ador  and  L.  Gior¬ 
dano  are  connected. 


2ftctvo£pect{&e  #Uamnjj3. 

SUSPICION. 

Owen  Feltham  says  : — Where  men  suspect 
by  judgment,  they  will  likewise,  by  judgment, 
keep  that  suspect  from  hurting  them.  Sus¬ 
picion,  for  the  most  part,  proceeds  from  a  self 
defect;  and  then  it  destroys  the  mind:  they 
that  in  private  listen  to  others,  are  commonly 
such  as  are  ill  themselves :  the  wise  and 
honest  are  never  troubled  with  this  failing. 
He  that  knows  that  he  deserves  not  ill,  why 
should  he  imagine  that  others  speak  evil  of 
him?  We  may  observe  how  a  man  is  dis¬ 
posed,  by  gathering  what  he  doubts  in  others. 
Suspecting  that  we  see  not,  we  intimate  to 
the  world,  either  what  our  acts  have  been,  or 
what  our  dispositions  are.  I  will  be  wary  in 
suspecting  another  of  ill,  lest,  by  so  doing,  I 
proclaim  myself  to  be  guilty  :  but  whether  I 
be  guilty  or  not,  why  should  I  strive  to  hear 
myself  ill  spoken  of.  Jealousy  is  the  worst 
of  madness  ;  for  through  it  we  seek  for  that 
which  we  would  willingly  not  find ;  and, 
when  found,  what  do  we  get  but  vexation  P 
So  far  from  seeking  discontentments,  we 
should  often  be  careless  of  those  we  find  ; 
neglect  will  kill  an  injury  sooner  than  revenge. 
When  Socrates  was  told  that  one  railed  on 
him,  “  Let  them  beat  me,  too,”  said  he,  “  so 
that  I  be  absent,  I  care  not.”  He  that  will 
question  every  disgracive  word,  which  he  hears 
spoken  of  him,  shall  have  few  friends,  little 
wit,  and  much  trouble.  One  told  Chrysippus 
that  his  friend  reproached  him  privately. 
“  Aye,”  said  he,  “  but  chide  him  not,  for  then 


he  will  do  as  much  in  public.”  We  shall  all 
meet  with  vexation  enough,  which  we  cannot 
avoid  ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  any  man 
loves  sorrow  so  well,  as  out  of  his  discretion 
to  invite  it  to  lodge  in  his  heart.  1  will  never 
undertake  an  unworthy  watch  for  that  which 
will  produce  but  trouble.  Why  should  we 
not  be  ashamed  to  do  that,  which  we  shall  be 
ashamed  to  be  taken  in  p  Certainly,  they 
that  set  spies  upon  others,  or  by  listening,  put 
the  base  office  of  intelligencer  upon  them¬ 
selves,  would  blush  to  be  discovered  in  their 
projects  :  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  dis¬ 
covery,  is,  at  first,  to  avoid  the  act.  If  I  hear 
anything  by  accident  that  may  benefit  me,  I 
will,  if  I  can,  look  only  to  the  good  :  but  I 
will  never  lie  in  wait  to  hear  my  own  abuse, 
or  for  to  know  the  affairs  of  others  that  con¬ 
cern  me  not.  He  has  a  poor  spirit,  that  is 
not  above  revenging  petty  wrongs.  Small 
injuries  I  would  either  not  hear,  or  not  mind  : 
nay,  though  I  were  told  them,  I  would  not 
desire  to  know  the  source  they  were  derived 
from.  W.  G.  C. 


0uc£tiate  <£>aIUn>. 


PARNASSIAN  FARE. 

We  have  heard  it  related  of  C - ,  one  of 

our  most  celebrated  poets,  that  being  asked 
to  dinner  by  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
stipulated  to  name  two  things,  at  least, 
which  he  desired  to  have.  His  fair  friend, 
aware  that  he  laboured  under  some  neivous 
apprehensions  respecting  his  health,  per¬ 
mitted  him  so  to  do,  when  the  poet  requested 
to  be  indulged  with  black  puddings  and  pep¬ 
permint  cordial  l 

AN  INDIAN  COOK. 

Sir  George  N — t,  a  general  officer,  many 
years  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  both 
Indies,  had  once  in  his  establishment  a  black 
cook,  an  admirable  artist,  who  could  not, 
amongst  other  things,  be  equalled  in  the 
composition  of  stuffing  for  a  turkey.  One 
day,  Sir  George  gave  a  dinner — it  was,  we 
believe,  in  the  East  Indies — and  a  dindon , 
as  usual,  graced  his  table. — “  This  bird  is 
fine,”  said  the  guests,  “  but,  if  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  to  remark  it,  the  force-meat  is  not  so 
delicate  and  good  as  usual.” — “  And  I  can 
tell  you  the  reason  why,”  replied  Sir  George  ; 
“  my  famous,  old  cook  is  dead,  and  the  fellow 
who  supplies  his  place  has,  unfortunately,  no 
teeth  ;  for,  my  dear  friends,  you  must  know, 
that  the  far-famed,  delicious  force-meat  of 
my  late,  lamented  chef -de-cuisine,  obtained 
its  perfectibility  by  being  always  minced  in 
his  mouth !” 

EIGHT  LIVING. 

A  Norfolk  farmer  went,  one  day,  to  an 
eminent  physician  iu  Norwich,  looking  as 
ghastly  and  cadaverous  as  if  just  risen  from 
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the  tomb,  to  which  he  seemed  rapidly,  hasten¬ 
ing,  from  a  complication  of  disorders.  His 
symptoms  were  so  singular  and  alarming, 
that  Dr.  W —  considered  his  case  hopeless  ; 
but,  rather  for  form’s  sake  than  under  the 
idea  of  being  able  to  do  him  any  good,  asked 
him  several  questions,  and  these  amongst 
others: — “Well,  my  good  friend,  and  what 
do  you  take  for  breakfast  ?” — ■“  Bread  and 
cheese,  and  ale,  sir.”  —  “  Oh  !  bread  and 
cheese,  and  ale — very  good  things  in  their 
way,  but  a  little  heavy,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
morning  meal:— and  what  for  dinner?” — 
“Bread  and  cheese,  and  ale,  sir.” — “No¬ 
thing  else  ?” — u  No,  sir  :  I  never  gets  no¬ 
thing  else.” — “  Well,  and  what  for  supper  ?” 
— “  There’s  my  nooning,  that  comes  before 
supper;  and  it  answers,  I  take  it,  to  tea 
among  the  gentry.” — “  Very  well,  my  friend, 
and  what  do  you  take  for  your  nooning  P” — 
“  Bread  and  cheese,  and  ale,,  sir.” — “  Ho  ! 
and  what  for  supper  ?” — “  Bread  and  cheese, 
and  ale,  sir.” — “  Upon  my  word,  you  must 
have  a  wonderful  appetite.” — “  Why,  yes,  I 
think  ’tis  pretty  good.”  —  “  And  you  eat 
heartily  ?— and  never  of  any  thing  else  than 

- ” — “  Yes,  doctor ;  and  never  of  any  thing 

else,  because  I  can’t  get  it.” — “  Take  this 
advice  then  from  me,  my  poor  man  : — go 
home :  take  your  bread  and  ale  as  usual — to 
them  I’ve  no  objection — but  leave  off  your 
cheese  for  six  weeks,  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  let  me  see  you.”  —  Dr.  W.’s  mental 
reservation  was,  “  if  you  be  then  alive.” — • 
The  farmer  thanked  him,  bowed,  and  retired. 
Many  weeks  elapsed,  and  the  physician  not 
having  been  called  on  by  his  patient,  con¬ 
cluded  him  to  be  dead ;  but  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  met  him  one  day  in  the  streets  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  in  rosy  health. — “  Doctor,”  said  the 
farmer,  “  I  owe  you  my  most  grateful  thanks ; 
your  advice  I  faithfully  followed,  and — here 
I  am.  I  did  not  wait  upon  you  again,  be¬ 
cause  I  wanted  nothing  further ;  but  I  shall 
never  forget  that  to  your  simple  prescription 
I  owe  my  life.” 

A  PUDDING  AT  SCHOOL. 

Two  young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  a  noble¬ 
man,  who  had  been  educated  at  a  celebrated 
establishment  for  juveniles  of  the  fair  sex  in 
the  environs  of  London,  were,  one  day,  after 
they  had  left  school,  invited  to  dine  with 
their  late  preceptress  and  schoolfellows. 
Amongst  other  delicacies,  which  had  been 

ordered  for  Mrs.  - ’s  own  table,  was  a 

pudding,  which  was  to  be  made  very  excel¬ 
lently,  with  eggs,  candied  peel,  chopped  al¬ 
monds,  &c. ;  but  this  confection  not  making 
its  appearance  in  due  time  and  place  with  a 
companion  tart,  induced  the  inquiry,  — 
K  Where’s  the  pudding?”  —  “  Coming, 
ma’am,”  said  the  footman  ;  “  but  it  wont 
be  ready  yet,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.” — 
“  And  pray — why  not  ?” — u  Because  the  cook 


couldn’t  get  any  eggs  to  make  it  with.” — 
“  How  then  has  she  managed  to  make  it  at 
all  without  ?’’ — “  Oh,  ma’am  ! — ’ tisn't  made 
without  eggs ;  she  took  some  from  under 
the  hen,  which  she  thought  would  do  very 
well,  because  the  creature  has  only  been 
sitting  these  four  or  five  days  !”— M.L.B. 


TIDE  TO  FORTUNE. 

Willan,  the  great  horse-contractor,  and  late 
occupier  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn,  in  the 
year  1745  was  hostler  at  the  Lion  Inn,  at 
Barnet.  The  then  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
when  on  his  route  to  the  North,  happened 
to  have  a  horse  for  his  own  riding  brought 
to  him  to  look  at,  at  this  inn.  His  Royal 
Highness  had  doubts  of  the  horse  answering 
his  purpose,  and,  with  his  usual  good  humour, 
asked  every  body’s  opinion,  among  others, 
Jack’s  ;  and  John  immediately  pronounced 
him  unfit.  He  was  then  requested  by  his 
Royal  Highness  to  assign  his  reasons,  which 
John  stated.  Upon  this,  the  duke  asked 
him  whether  he  knew  of  a  horse  that  he 
could  recommend,  when  John  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  brought  a  horse  into  the 
inn  yard,  which,  upon  trial,  gave  the  duke 
much  satisfaction.  On  the  duke’s  return 
from  Scotland,  he  still  found  John  a  hostler, 
and  commending  his  skill  in  horseflesh,  asked 
him  if  he  was  disposed  to  take  a  contract 
for  furnishing  a  few  artillery  horses.  John 
bowed  and  said,  he  wanted  the  one  thing 
needful.  This  want  his  Royal  highness  sup¬ 
plied  ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  John, 
when  he  died,  had  accumulated  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  L.  P.  S. 


THE  IRISH  REBEL,  GENERAL  GIBBON. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  notes  in  his  Life : — 
“  We  reached  the  inn  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  arrival  there  of  the  rebel,  General  Gibbon, 
who  had  been  captured  after  an  outlawry  of 
thirteen  years.  He  alighted,  heavily  shackled 
both  on  the  legs  and  hands ;  he  was  wretch¬ 
edly  clothed.  We  got  into  the  room  where 
he  and  several  of  the  guards  were.  He 
walked  frantically  to  and  fro,  dragging  his 
long  bolts  after  him,  and  talking  very  wildly ; 
at  one  time  cursing  the  king,  at  another  aw¬ 
fully  obtesting  his  incapability  of  being  a 
traitor.  He  desired  one  of  the  soldiers  to  go 
and  get  him  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  The  brave 
fellow  went  and  brought  him  in  a  lighted 
pipe.  He  took  it,  and  putting  it  into  his 
mouth,  said,  “  Now  I  shall  smoke  the  king’s 
health :  and  if  his  health  were  in  the  pipe, 
by  the  Holy  Father,  I  would  smoke  it  out.” 
His  language  and  his  appearance  were 
awful.  He  has  been  several  times  in  France  ; 
and  he  has  hid  himself  in  the  bogs  and 
mountains,  and  has  thus  long  escaped ; 
added  to  which,  he  was  so  dangerous  that  no 
person  dared  approach  him.  He  was  at 
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last  taken  while  sleeping  in  a  dry  ditch, 
having  a  loaded  blunderbuss  and  six  brace  of' 
loaded  pistols  about  him.”  L.  P.  S. 


-Popular  ffattijutttrS. 


CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

The  architects  of  old  were  wont  to  enrich 
the  chimney  pieces  of  the  spacious  rooms  in 
the  mansions  of  our  opulent  forefathers  with 
surpassing  beauty.  They  were  decorated 
with  architectural  ornaments,  and  profusely 
dight  with  sculptured,  armorial  bearings. 
An  elaborate  specimen  of  such  chimney- 
pieces,  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the 
nineteenth  volume  of  this  Miscellany,  being 
one  at  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Exeter.  ( See 
page  41 7-) 

The  first  of  the  specimens  now  represented 
was  a  few  years  since  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  manor-house,  subsequently  a  palace  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  This  building  has  been 
engraved  in  our  fifteenth  volume,  page  129: 
to  quote  the  accompanying  letter-press,  ‘The 
chimney-piece  was  supported  by  columns 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  de¬ 
corated  with  the  cognizances  of  the  rose  and 


(Chimney-piece  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Palace,  at 
Enfield.) 

portcullis,  and  the  arms  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  quartered  with  the  garter  and  royal  sup¬ 
porters,  a  lion  and  a  gryphon.  Underneath 
was  this  motto  : — Sola  salus  servire  Deo  ; 


sunt  ceetera  fraudes — our  only  security  is  to 
serve  God  ;  aught  else  is  vanity.  The  mate¬ 
rial  of  this  chimney-piece  was  marble. 

The  second  chimney-piece  is  copied  from 
a  drawing  obligingly  furnished  by  “W.  E.  S  , 
an  original  Subscriber/’  It  was  boldly  carved 
in  wood,  and  stood  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
Rugge  Hall,  at  Felmingham,  about  three 
miles  north-west  of  North  Walsham,  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  This  mansion  formerly  belonged  to  a 


(Chimney-piece  at  Rugge  Hall,  Norfolk.) 


family  of  the  same  name,  but  is  now  the 
property  of  Lord  Suffield.  It  was,  like  too 
many  of  our  old  English  manor  -  houses, 
allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  was  tenanted  as 
a  farm-house  until  the  spring  of  1833,  when 
the  whole  was  taken  down.  Several  of  the 
rooms  had  their  ceilings  very  curiously  fur¬ 
nished  with  figures  and  devices.  The  house 
altogether  was  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  or  the  fifteenth  century.  Its 
situation  was  very  secluded,  and  the  exterior 
presented  little  attraction  to  the  antiquarian, 
the  architect,  or  the  artist ;  if  we  except  the 
fine,  brick  wall,  which  inclosed  in  its  area  the 
mansion,  gardens,  orchard,  farm-yard,  &c. 
The  principal  entrance  was  through  an  arch 
on  the  east  side  of  the  wall,  above  which 
were  the  arras  of  Rugge  cut  in  stone;  as 
well  as  over  the  house-porch;  and  over  the 
chimney-piece,  as  shown  in  the  Engraving. 

This  work  was,  probably,  of  a  date  up- 
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wards  of  two  centuries  later  than  that  of  the 
building  of  the  mansion;  for  Gibbons,  the 
first  English  sculptor  of  eminence,  was  not 
born  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 


f^o te3  of  a  JiUatJcr. 


COUNTRY  SEATS - WILTSHIRE. 

[We  quote  the  following  from  one  of  Mr. 
Loudon’s  valuable  Home  Tours,  —  the  in¬ 
formation  conveyed  in  these  papers  in  the 
Gardener s  Magazine  being  of  the  most 
useful  and  interesting  character,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  best  features  of  that  well- 
conducted  miscellany.] 

Fonthill  Pavilion  ;  James  Morrison,  Esq., 
M:  P.— The  late  Mr.  Farquhar,  having  taken 
a  dislike  to  Fonthill,  determined  on  dividing 
the  estate,  and  selling  it  in  portions,  and  on 
one  of  these  he  placed  a  nephew,  and  built 
for  him  a  cloth  manufactory.  \t  the  death 
of  this  individual,  who  according  to  all  ac¬ 
counts  was  not  blest  with  much  taste,  his 
portion  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Morrison,  and 
the  kitchen  wing  of  the  mansion  built  by 
Mr.  Beckford’s  father  was  turned  into  a  resi¬ 
dence  for  that  gentleman.  This  house  is 
badly  placed,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  much, improved  by  some  immense  clumps 
which  Mr.  Farquhar’s  nephew  had  planted 
near  it.  The  same  individual  had  the  beau¬ 
tiful  mosaic  flooring  of  the  cave  taken  up, 
and,  in  relaying  it,  placed  a  large  mariner’s 
compass  of  black  and  white  marble  in  the 
centre.  The  orifice  in  the  roof  of  this  cave, 
by  which  it  is  lighted,  is  unprotected  by  any 
fence  or  grating,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
trap  for  the  destruction  of  men  or  other  ani¬ 
mals.  We  very  nearly  fell  into  it,  and  in 
consequence  wrote  to  Mr.  Morrison,  who  has 
since  informed  us  that  he  immediately  after¬ 
wards  surrounded  the  opening  by  a  fence. 
Mr.  Morrison’s  grounds  contain  the  larger 
lakes  of  water,  some  finely  planted  hills,  and 
undulated  valleys.  The  Fonthill  kitchen- 
garden  also  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  ;  but  it  is  now  let.  Mr.  Morrison,  no 
doubt  impressed  with  the  state  of  utter  igno¬ 
rance  into  which  the  labourers  of  this  part  of 
the  country  are  sunk,  has  established  a  cha¬ 
rity  school  in  the  building  which  Mr.  Morti¬ 
mer  used  as  a  manufactory,  and  in  which  all 
children  are  educated  who  choose  to  attend. 

fFardour  Castle  ;  the  Earl  of  Arundel. — 
This  place  takes  its  name  from  the  very  fine 
ruins  of  the  original  castle  ;  but  the  modern 
mansion  is  a  plain  Grecian  edifice  with  wings, 
without  a  portico  to  its  main  entrance,  and 
not  only  objectionable  as  a  piece  of  architec¬ 
ture,  but  as  unconnected  with  the  grounds 
either  by  mural  appendages,  or  sufficient 
woody  scenery.  It  contains  a  Grecian  chapel, 
which  is  much  admired;  but,  for  our  own 


taste,  we  have  never  seen  a  chapel  either  in 
Italy  or  England  in  that  taste  which  can  be 
compared  with  those  in  the  Gothic  manner. 
*  *  *  The  descent  from  the  terrace  to  a 

grotto,  and  thence  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle,  is  fine  and  highly  interesting.  The 
ruins  exhibit  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Gre¬ 
cian,  the  latter  probably  being  added  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  Many  of  the  old  yews 
and  hollies,  which  were  formerly,  it  is  said, 
cut  into  the  forms  of  soldiers  on  guard,  still 
remain.  Near  the  castle  is  a  banqueting 
room,  most  nobly  kept  up  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  who  have  free  admission  to  the 
grounds  at  all  times,  and  who  here  find  a 
large,  well  furnished  room  in  which  to  take 
their  refreshments,  and  a  person  to  wait  upon 
them.  There  is  a  smaller  room,  with  a  dining 
table,  for  the  accommodation  of  any  party 
who  may  wish  to  diue  by  themselves,  and  in 
the  large  room  are  numerous  small  tables, 
chairs,  and  sofas,  in  the  manner  of  the  rural 
coffee  houses  of  Fiance  and  Germany.  Both 
rooms  are  very  appropriately  ornamented 
with  prints  of  all  the  principal  old  castles  in 
England.  There  are  also  panels  of  looking- 
glasses,  and  two  fire  places.  The  attendant 
lives,  and  has  her  kitchen,  in  the  floor  below. 
Near  the  ruins  is  an  extensive  piece  of  grotto 
scenery,  put  up  by  the  same  individual  who 
executed  the  grotto  at  Fonthill  and  that  at 
Oatlands.  His  name  was  Josiah  Lane,  and 
he  was  a  native  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Tisbury,  in  the  workhouse  of  which  he  died 
last  year,  at  a  great  age  !  He  was  perfectly 
ignorant,  but  certainly  had  a  genius  for  this 
kind  of  construction.  He  used  to  do  all  the 
work  with  his  own  hands,  and  be  paid  at  the 
rkte  of  about  two  guineas  a  week  ;  but,  like 
other  money-getting  men  with  ill  regulated 
minds,  he  never  thought  of  making  provision 
for  age. 

Guide  Posts. — On  our  way  to  Salisbury 
we  were  repeatedly  reminded  not  only  of  the 
necessity  of  guide  posts,  but  that  they  should 
be  formed  of  solid  letters,  with  open  intervals. 
So  violent  was  the  storm,  and  so  dark  the 
night,  that  we  could  hardly  see  the  road ; 
and,  taking  the  wrong  turn  at  Wilton,  we 
went  round  by  Old  Sarum  ;  thus  taking  a  very 
dangerous  road,  and  one  which  was  more 
than  five  miles  round.  The  tree  at  Old 
Sarum,  under  which  the  elections  used  to  be 
rhade,  was  blown  down  the  same  night 
(Aug.  30,  1833). 

Stonehenge. — This  ruin  of  what  may  be 
considered  a  primeval  temple  of  philosophy, 
of  religion,  of  devotion,  or  of  instruction  (for 
all  these  we  consider  to  be  essentially  the 
same),  affords  some  good  hints  for  garden 
buildings  on  a  large  scale.  A  circle  of  pillars, 
whether  square  or  round,  on  a  large  scale, 
joined  by  massive  architraves,  either  with  or 
without  cornices,  is  a  noble  and  imposing 
object,  and  would  be  so  even  if  the  pillars 
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were  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  Roman 
cement.  Such  an  ornament  might  form  a 
fine  termination  to  a  wooded  hill ;  and  we  do 
not  believe  there  are  any  which  would  pro¬ 
duce  so  grand  an  effect  for  so  small  a  sum. 
The  ruins  of  Stonehenge,  though  exceedingly 
interesting  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
are  very  deficient  in  architectural  interest. 
The  cause  is  their  utter  want  of  masonic 
forms  and  manipulations  :  if  ever  the  chisel 
and  the  rule  were  employed  on  these  stones, 
all  evidence  of  it  is  now  gone.  To  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  grand  effect  of  masonic  forms 
in  giving  architectural  interest  to  ruins,  we 
have  only  to  recall  to  mind  the  smallest  por¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  buildings  of  antiquity, 
which  we  have  seen  in  Greece  or  Italy,  and 
compare  them  with  these  gigantic  fragments. 
On  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the 
former,  there  is  the  impress  of  human  labour, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  employment  of  mind. 
Here  we  are  obliged  to  search  for  this  evi¬ 
dence,  by  convincing  ourselves,  that  so  many 
stones  could  not  be  placed  on  end  by  chance ; 
and  that,  though  not  equidistant,  yet  still 
they  are  so  placed  as  to  form  something  like 
regular  figures.  On  examining  the  stones 
we  find  they  are  of  three  different  kinds ; 
viz.  the  larger  stones  of  sandstone,  the  smaller 
of  granite,  and  two  or  three  stones,  in  parti¬ 
cular  situations,  of  two  varieties  of  limestone. 
This  shows  that  they  have  been  brought  from 
different  places,  but  still  there  is  wanting 
that  mathematical  regularity  and  uniformity 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  masonry ; 
and  we  conclude  by  wondering  how  savages, 
that  did  not  know  how  to  hew,  could  contrive 
to  set  such  stones  on  end,  and  put  other 
stones  over  them.  We  state  this  as  first 
general  impressions  :  after  considering  them 
farther,  observing  the  tenons,  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  mortises,  and  reflecting  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  on  the  countless  number  of  years 
that  they  must  have  stood  there,  we  yield  to 
the  probability  of  their  having  been  originally 
more  or  less  architectural. 

We  met  here  with  an  artist,  Mr.  Browne 
of  Amesbury,  author  of  An  Illustration  of 
Stonehenge  and  Abury.  He  was  sitting  in 
a  kind  of  covered  wheelbarrow,  the  bottom  of 
which  formed  his  seat ;  a  box,  which  served 
as  the  feet  of  the  wheelbarrow,  protected  his 
legs,  and  kept  his  feet  from  the  ground,  while 
from  the  sides  and  back  were  continued  up 
glazed  canvass,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  box. 
In  the  sides  are  two  very  small  circular  panes 
of  glass,  serving  as  spy  holes.  The  machine 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  other  rural  artists. 
In  Mr.  Browne’s  work,  he  considers  Stone¬ 
henge  to  be  erected  before  the  flood,  and 
Abury,  a  similar  monument,  to  have  been 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Adam, 
after  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradise,  as  a 
“  remembrance  of  his  great  and  sore  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  existence  of  evil.” 


Cedars  at  fVilton  Park. — There  are  a 
great  many  fine  cedars  in  the  Park  here, 
seven  of  which  are  considered  to  be  the  first 
planted  cedars  in  England,  and  are  reckoned 
to  be  about  160  years  old.  The  largest  is  a 
bush  rather  than  a  tree,  with  a  trunk  only 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  length,  and  18  ft.  6  in.  in 
circumference  at  the  ground.  It  divides  into 
numerous  upright  growing  branches  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  thus  forms  a  large  orbiculate 
bush  about  70  ft.  high. 

Formerly  the  inhabitants  of  Wilton  had 
the  right  of  walking  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  in  the  park,  but  they  are  now  entirely 
excluded,  and  can  only  by  a  very  especial 
favour  procure  a  sight  of  the  house  or  grounds. 
The  inhabitants  are  quite  aware  of  the  injus¬ 
tice  which  has  been  done  them  in  excluding 
them  from  their  ancient  rights  of  walking  by 
the  side  of  the  river  in  the  park  ;  but  so  pow¬ 
erful  is  a  wealthy  family  in  a  small  country 
place,  that  neither  the  corporation  of  Wilton 
united,  nor  any  individual  among  them, 
would  incur  the  risk  of  reclaiming  the  public 
right. 
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THE  BRIDE. 

She  stood  before  the  altar-screen, 

Beueath  the  grey-areh’d  temple  pile, 

And  o’er  her  fell  the  crystal  sheen 
Ofmoruing’s  richest  sunny  smile  ; 

Zoned  in  the  golden  flood  of  light. 

To  earth  she  seemed  not  to  belong  ; 

Or  if  to  earth,  her  form  was  bright 

As  seraphs  loved  when  earth  was  young. 

Yet  she  was  pale — and  sooth  a  tear 
Was  trembling  in  her  lucent  eye. 

As  though  some  thought  to  memory  dear 
Was  rising  with  a  rising  sigh ; 

And  thoughts’most  dear  they  were  that  rose. 
For  though  her  heart  was  sealed  on  one. 

Yet  never  can  the  heart’s  leaves  close 
On  kindness  past,  or  mem’ry  shun. 

For  she  had  left  the  home  of  years. 

The  nestling  place  of  infant  days  ; 

And  she  had  set  her  foot  where  tears 
Too  often  mar  sweet  woman's  ways  ; 

And  she  had  laid  a  fond,  warm  heart 
As  ever  beat,  at  love’s  bright  shrine. 

With  murmured  vows — “  till  death  do  part, 
Devotedly,  thine,  only  thine.” 

The  chain  of  gold  around  her  flung. 

The  clustered  jewels  on  her  hand. 

Were  gathered  where  hot  tears  are  wrung 
From  toil  at  wealth’s  untamed  command  ; 

Then  ne’er  can  those  meet  emblems  be 
To  show  the  wealth  which  they  enfold ; 

For  hand  and  heart,  where  love  is  free. 

Cast  shade  on  jewels,  gems,  and  gold. 

In  joyous  hour,  or  worldly  strife. 

In  cloud  or  sunshine,  she  will  stand. 

An  angel  in  the  paths  of  life. 

To  scatter  blessings  from  her  hand. 

And  say  not  woman’s  love  is  light. 

Her  constancy  oft  worn  in  pride ; 

For  never  was  she  first  to  slight 
The  vows  of  love  which  sealed  her — bride. 

Metropolitan. 
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LOITERINGS  OK  TRAVEL. — CHARLECOTE. 

By  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq. 

Once  more  posting  through  Shottery  and 
Stratford-on-Avon,  on  the  road  to  Kenilworth 
and  Warwick.  I  felt  a  pleasure  in  becoming 
an  habitue  in  Shakspeare’s  town — in  being 
recognised  by  the  Stratford  post-boys,  known 
at  the  Stratford  Inn,  and  remembered  at  the 
toll-gates.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  welcomed  by 
name  anywhere  ;  but  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
it  is  a  recognition  by  those  whose  fathers  or 
predecessors  were  the  companions  of  Shalc- 
speare’s  frolics.  Every  fellow  in  a  slouched 
hat — every  idler  on  a  tavern  bench — every 
saunterer  with  a  dog  at  his  heels  on  the 
highway,  should  be  a  deer-stealer  from  Char- 
lecote.  You  would  almost  ask  him,  “  Was 
Will  Shakspeare  with  you  last  night  ?” 

The  Lucys  still  live  at  Charlecote,  immor¬ 
talized  by  a  varlet  poacher  who  was  tried  be¬ 
fore  old  Sir  Thomas  for  stealing  a  buck.  They 
have  drawn  an  apology  from  Walter  Savage 
Landor  for  making  too  free  with  the  family 
history,  under  cover  of  an  imaginary  account 
of  the  trial.  I  thought,  as  we  drove  along  in 
sight  of  the  fine  old  hall,  with  its  broad  park 
and  majestic  trees — (very  much  as  it  stood  in 
the  days  of  Sir  Thomas,  I  believe)— that 
most  probably  the  descendants  of  the  old 
justice  look  even  now  upon  Shakspeare  more 
as  an  offender  against  the  game-laws,  than  as 
a  writer  of  immortal  plays.  I  venture  to  say, 
it  would  be  bad  tact  in  a  visiter  to  Charlecote 
to  felicitate  the  family  on  the  honour  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  park  in  which  Shakspeare  had 
stolen  deer — to  show  more  interest  in  seeing 
the  hall  in  which  he  was  tried  than  in  the 
family  portraits. 

On  the  road  which  I  was  travelling,  (from 
Stratford  to  Charlecote,)  Shakspeare  had 
been  dragged  as  a  culprit.  What  were  his 
feelings  before  Sir  Thomas  P  He  felt,  doubt¬ 
less,  as  every  possessor  of  the  divine  fire  of 
genius  must  feel,  when  brought  rudely  in 
contact  with  his  fellow-men,  that  he  was  too 
much  their  superior  to  be  angry.  The  humour 
in  which  he  has  drawn  Justice  Shallow, 
proves  abundantly  that  he  was  more  amused 
than  displeased  with  his  own  trial.  But  was 
there  no  vexation  at  the  moment  P  A  reflec¬ 
tion,  it  might  be,  from  the  estimate  of  his 
position  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
about  him — who  looked  on  him  simply  as  a 
stealer  of  so  much  venison.  Did  he  care  for 
Anne  Hathaway’s  opinion,  theu  ? 

How  little  did  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  under¬ 
stand  the  relation  between  judge  and  culprit 
on  that  trial !  How  little  did  he  dream  he 
was  sitting  for  his  picture  to  the  pestilent 
varlet  at  the  bar;  that  the  deer-stealer  could 
better  afford  to  forgive  him ,  than  he  the 
deer-stealer.  Genius  forgives,  or  rather  for¬ 
gets,  all  wrongs  done  in  ignorance  of  its 
immortal  presence.  Had  Ben  Jonson  made 


a  wilful  jest  on  a  line  in  his  new  play,  it 
would  have  rankled  longer  than  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  deer-stealing.  Those  who 
crowd  back  and  trample  upon  men  of  genius 
in  the  common  walk  of  life  ;  who  cheat  them, 
misrepresent  them,  take  advantage  of  their 
inattention  or  their  generosity  in  worldly 
matters,  are  sometimes  surprised  how  their 
injuries,  if  not  themselves,  are  forgotten.  Old 
Adam  Woodcock  might  as  well  have  held 
malice  against  Roland  Grajrne  for  the  stab  in 
the  stuffed  doublet  of  the  Abbot  of  Misrule. 

Yet,  as  1  might  have  remarked  in  the  para¬ 
graph  gone  before,  it  is  probably  not  easy  to 
put  conscious  and  secret  superiority  entirely 
between  the  mind  and  the  opinions  of  those 
around  who  think  differently.  It  is  one 
reason  why  men  of  genius  love  more  than  the 
common  share  of  solitude — to  recover  self- 
respect.  In  the  midst  of  the  amusing  tra¬ 
vesty  he  was  drawing  in  his  own  mind  of  the 
grave  scene  about  him,  Shakspeare  possibly 
felt  at  moments  as  like  a  detected  culprit  as 
he  seemed  to  the  game-keeper  and  the  jus¬ 
tice.  It  is  a  small  penalty  to  pay  for  the 
after  worship  of  the  world  !  The  ragged  and 
proverbially  ill-dressed  peasants  who  are 
selected  from  the  whole  Campagna,  as 
models  to  the  sculptors  of  Rome,  care  little 
of  what  is  thought  of  their  good  looks  in  the 
Corso.  The  disguised  proportions  beneath 
their  rags  will  be  admired  in  deathless  mar¬ 
ble,  when  the  noble  who  scarce  deigns  their 
possessor  a  look,  will  lie  in  forgotten  dust 
under  his  stone  escutcheon. 

Were  it  not  for  the  u  out-heroded  ”  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  Guide-Books,  one  might  say 
a  great  deal  of  Warwick  Castle.  It  is  the 
quality  of  over-done  or  ill-expressed  enthu¬ 
siasm,  to  silence  that  which  is  more  rational 
and  real.  Warwick  is,  perhaps,  the  best  kept 
of  all  the  famous  old  castles  of  England.  It 
is  a  superb  and  admirably  appointed  modern 
dwelling,  in  the  shell,  and  with  all  the  means 
and  appliances  preserved,  of  an  ancient 
strong-hold.  It  is  a  curious  union,  too.  My 
lady’s  maid  and  my  lord’s  valet  coquet  upon 
the  bartizan,  where  old  Guy  of  Warwick 
stalked  in  his  coat  of  mail.  The  London 
cockney,  from  his  two  days  watering  at 
Leamington,  stops  his  pony-chaise,  hired  at 
half-a-crown  the  hour,  and  walks  Mrs.  Pop- 
kins  over  the  old  draw-bridge  as  peacefully 
as  if  it  were  the  threshold  of  his  shop  in  the 
Strand.  Scot  and  Frenchman  saunter  through 
fosse  and  tower,  and  no  ghost  of  the  middle 
ages  stalks  forth,  with  closed  visor,  to  chal¬ 
lenge  these  once  natural  foes.  The  pow¬ 
dered  butler  yawns  through  an  embrasure, 
expecting  “  miladi,”  the  countess  of  this  fair 
domain,  who,  in  one  day’s  posting  from  Lon¬ 
don,  seeks  relief  in  Warwick  Castle  from  the 
routs  and  soirees  of  town.  What  would  old 
Guy  say,  or  the  “  noble  imp  ”  whose  effigy  is 
among  the  escutcheoned  tombs  of  his  fathers, 
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if  they  could  rise  through  their  marble  slabs, 
and  be  whirled  over  the  draw-bridge  in  a 
post-chaise  ?  How  indignantly  they  would 
listen  to  the  reckoning  within  their  own  port¬ 
cullis,  of  the  rates  for  chaise  and  postilion  ! 
How  astonished  they  would  be  at  the  butler’s 
bow,  and  the  proffered  officiousness  of  the 
valet,  “  Shall  I  draw  off  your  lordship’s 
boots  ?  Which  of  these  new  vests  from 
Staub  will  your  lordship  put  on  for  dinner  ?” 

Among  the  pictures  at  Warwick,  I  was 
interested  by  a  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
(the  best  of  that  sovereign  I  ever  saw,)  one 
of  Machiavelli,  one  of  Essex,  and  one  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  The  delightful  and  gifted 
woman  whom  I  had  accompanied  to  the 
castle,  observed  of  the  latter  that  the  hand 
alone  expressed  all  his  character.  I  had  often 
made  the  remark  in  real  life,  but  I  had  never 
seen  an  instance  on  painting  where  the  like¬ 
ness  was  so  true.  No  one  could  doubt,  who 
knew  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  character,  that  it 
was  a  literal  portrait  of  his  hand.  In  our  day, 
if  you  have  an  artist  for  a  friend,  he  makes 
use  of  you  while  you  call,  to  “  sit  for  the 
hand  ”  of  the  portrait  on  his  easel.  Having 
a  preference  for  the  society  of  artists  myself, 
and  frequenting  their  studios  considerably,  I 
know  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  unsuspecting 
gentlemen  on  canvass,  who  have  procured,  for 
posterity  and  their  children,  portraits  of  their 
own  heads  and  dress-coats  to  be  sure,  but  of 
the  hands  of  other  persons  ! 

The  head  of  Machiavelli  is,  as  is  seen  in 
the  marble  of  the  gallery  of  Florence,  small, 
slender,  and  visibly  “  made  to  creep  into 
crevices.”  The  face  is  impassive  and  calm, 
and  the  lips,  though  slight  and  almost  femi¬ 
nine,  have  an  undefinable  firmness  and  cha¬ 
racter.  Essex  is  the  bold,  plain,  and  blunt 
soldier  history  makes  him,  and  Elizabeth  not 
unqueenly,  nor  (to  my  thinking)  of  an  unin¬ 
teresting  countenance ;  but,  with  all  the 
artist’s  flattery,  ugly  enough  to  be  the  abode 
of  the  murderous  envy  that  brought  Mary  to 
the  block. 

We  paid  our  five  shillings  for  having  been 
walked  through  the  marble  hall  of  Castle 
Warwick,  and  the  dressing-room  of  its  mo¬ 
dern  lady,  and  gratified  much  more  by  cur 
visit  than  I  have  expressed  in  this  brief  de¬ 
scription,  posted  on  to  Kenilworth. — Metro¬ 
politan. 


THE  DEMON  OF  THE  MIST. 

(.Concluded  from  page  2370 
About  a  month  after  Howard’s  adventure  at 
the  still,  a  beautiful,  autumnal  morning  found 
him,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  half  way 
up  the  steep  side  of  Craig-na-shiouk.  Now, 
reader,  cast  your  eyes  a  little  lower  down  the 
mountain,  and  you  will  perceive,  just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine  from  which  Howard 
emerged  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  figure  of  a 
tall,  old  man,  leaning  on  his  staff  beneath  a 


jutting  rock,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
young  officer  with  apparent  interest,  and  a 
sorrowful  expression  in  his  looks.  Now  you 
may  hear  him  muttering  to  himself  in  a  sup¬ 
pressed  voice  Well,  well,  e’en  let  him 
gang  !  A  wilfu’  man  maun  hae  his  way,  and 
am  not  I  an  auld  fule  that  would  be  hinder¬ 
ing  a  red-coat  from  getting  his  deserts  P — 
and  yet  he  was  kind  to  puir,  old  Ailie  in 
her  daftness,  and  I’ll  no  be  lettin’  him  dee 
that  way  neither.  So  I’ll  e’en  gang  and 
warn  his  party  to  look  til  him.” — With  this 
resolve,  the  old  man  suddenly  raises  himself 
from  his  drooping  posture,  and  turning  his 
back  to  the  ascent,  strikes  down  the  ravine 
with  an  activity  beyond  his  years,  and  soon 
becomes  lost  to  the  view. 

Howard,  meanwhile,  during  his  long  and 
wearisome  ascent,  was  perplexed  by  strange 
thoughts  and  unwelcome  presentiments.  — 
“  How  extraordinary,”  thought  he,  “  an  old 
man,  whom,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  never 
saw  before,  to  come  and  exhort  me  so  perti¬ 
naciously  to  give  up  my  day’s  shooting,  and 
when  nothing  else  would  do,  to  swear  that  he 
had  seen  my  fetch — that  I  stood  before  him 
last  night  in  my  winding-sheet !  In  spite  of 
myself,  there  is  something  in  this  that  haunts 
and  oppresses  me.  And  yet  what  a  fool  I 
am  to  bestow  a  second  thought  on  such  non¬ 
sense  !  By  Jove  !  all  the  old  croakers  in  Ire¬ 
land  sha’n’t  stop  my  day’s  sport.  And  there 
goes  a  pack  of  grouse,  I  declare. — Now  for 
it.”  And  setting  off  with  joyous  alacrity  in 
pursuit  of  his  game,  he  speedily  forgot  the 
ominous  bodings  which  had  for  a  brief  space 
overloaded  his  buoyant  spirit. 

The  sun  shone  cheerily,  and  the  bracing, 
mountain  air  infused  an  unwonted  vigour 
and  elasticity  into  his  whole  frame.  Heed¬ 
less  of  time  or  distance,  he  bounded  many  a 
mile  over  the  heather,  till,  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  he  found  himself,  with 
a  well-filled  game-bag,  on  a  sort  of  table-land 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  stretching  out  on 
all  sides  without  any  apparent  limits.  The 
sun  had,  at  this  moment,  become  obscured 
by  an  ominous,  black  cloud,  and  a  veil  of 
mist  seemed  thickening  in  the  distance ; 
but  these  portentous  signs  were  utterly  lost 
upon  our  young  mountaineer,  in  whom  a 
keen  sense  of  hunger  was  then  the  para¬ 
mount  impulse.  He  sat  down,  drew  out  his 
provisions  and  flask,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  enjoyment  of  them ;  and  he  never 
thought  of  looking  up  till  both  flask  and  tin 
case  were  fairly  emptied.  When  at  length 
he  did  so,  he  perceived  with  some  dismay, 
that  the  sky  was  far  more  threatening,  and 
the  mist  much  denser  than  before ;  and  as 
the  heath  spread  around  him  in  one  vast, 
unbroken  surface,  with  nothing  to  serve  as  a 
landmark,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  from 
which  direction  he  had  reached  his  present 
position.  He  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no 
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time  to  be  lost,  and  starting  up,  began  to 
stride  rapidly  across  the  moor  in  the  direction 
which  he  instinctively  took  to  be  the  right 
one.  But  the  heath  seemed  interminable, 
and  at  every  step  he  seemed  to  be  more 
thickly  enveloped  in  the  mist.  Still  he  wan¬ 
dered  on,  consoling  himself  with  the  hope 
that  whichever  way  he  took,  he  must  surely 
at  length  come  to  some  road  or  track  which 
would  lead  to  a  human  habitation.  Un¬ 
happily,  and  to  him  unaccountably,  no  such 
track  appeared.  Alas !  he  little  knew  the 
desert  solitude  of  a  range  of  high  hill  tops 
in  Ireland  !  By  this  time,  the  fog  had  ac¬ 
quired  such  a  fearful  and  bewildering  den¬ 
sity,  that,  to  use  a  common  expression,  “  he 
could  scarcely  see  his  own  hand  the  thick, 
damp  air  became  oppressive  to  the  lungs, 
and  impeded  his  respiration,  and  his  clothes 
were  wet  as  if  with  rain.  Though  almost 
overcome  with  fatigue,  annoyance,  and  per¬ 
plexity,  he  still  bent  his  steps  “  faint  and 
wearily”  forward,  when  suddenly  his  foot 
struck  against  something  hard  ;  —  another 
step,  and  he  felt  he  was  no  longer  treading 
on  springy  heath,  but  on  solid  rock.  At  the 
same  moment,  a  strange,  unaccountable 
shudder  thrilled  through  his  frame,  and  he 
stopped,  he  knew  not  why.  Then  he  became 
aware  of  a  rushing  and  flapping  motion  in 
the  air  close  above  him,  as  if  some  huge 
body  were  whirling  rapidly  about  his  head  : 
— his  blood  became  chilled,  and  he  involun¬ 
tarily  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment ; — then 
opening  them  again,  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  pierce,  with  straining  vision,  through 
the  “  palpable  obscure”  which  enveloped  him 
as  with  a  shroud. 

“  This  will  never  do,”  thought  he,  and  he 
was  about  to  advance  another  step,  when  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind,  rushing  through  some 
unseen  fissure,  transfixed  him  with  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  a  knife,  and  cleft  asunder  the  rolling 
masses  of  fog.  At  the  same  instant,  a  hor¬ 
rible  scream  ran  through  the  air  above  him, 
and  turning  upwards  his  bewildered  glance, 
he  beheld,  magnified  to  a  supernatural  size 
in  the  vapoury  atmosphere,  the  form  of  an 
immense,  black  eagle,  wheeling  round  his 
head  with  outstretched  pinions,  like  an  evil 
genius,  or  the  “  Demon  of  the  Mist,”  utter¬ 
ing  fierce  cries  of  awful  bodement.  He 
hastily  averted  his  eyes,  but,  on  looking 
downwards,  what  was  his  horror  to  find  him¬ 
self  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  Craig-na-shiouk  precipice;  one  single 
step  further  must  have  been  his  last !  Some 
hundred  feet  of  the  perpendicular  wall  were 
open  to  his  view — the  rest  of  the  fearful 
chasm  was  shrouded  in  the  unfathomable 
mist.  He  stood  for  a  moment  paralyzed — 
his  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  he  felt  as  if  about 
to  lose  his  footing — but  collecting,  with  a 
last  effort,  his  fast  ebbing  strength,  he  flung 
himself  backwards,  and  fell  at  full  length  on 


the  heath.  The  fragment  he  had  been 
standing  on,  loosened  by  the  impulse,  dashed 
headlong  down  the  gulf  with  a  tearful  crash; 
the  stunning  sound  rang  confusedly  in  his 
ears — his  senses  forsook  him,  and  he  swooned 
away. 

When  Howard  awoke  to  consciousness,  he 
stared  vacantly  around  him,  unable  to  divine 
where  he  was  lying.  The  faint  glimmer  of 
a  rushlight  just  sufficed  for  him  to  distin¬ 
guish  that  he  was  in  some  subterraneous 
abode,  with  an  arched  roof  above,  and  a  dark 
recess  beyond  him.  The  first  image  that 
flashed  upon  his  mind  was  that  of  the  old 
man  upon  the  hill,  when  he  lifted  up  his 
warning  hand,  and  exclaimed,  “  Dinna  gang 
up  Craig-na-shiouk  the  morn,  sir,  for  I  saw 
ye’r  fetch  in  a  white  shroud  at  my  bed’s  foot 
last  night.” — “  What !  can  the  devil  speak 
true  ?”  was  the  question  he  involuntarily 
asked  himself;  but,  as  his  returning  senses 
gathered  strength,  he  became  aware  that  he 
was  not  only  still  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
but  that  he  was  equally  free  from  broken 
bones  or  other  bodily  injury.  By  degrees, 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  mountain  adven¬ 
ture  began  to  uuravel  themselves  in  his 
memory ;  though  he  was  perfectly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  what  had  befallen  him  from  the 
moment  of  his  providential  escape  at  the 
brink  of  the  precipice.  Forgetting  the  lan¬ 
guor  and  prostration  of  strength  which  had 
hitherto  kept  him  supine  and  motionless,  he 
attempted  to  spring  up  and  feel  for  his  gun. 
The  movement,  however,  was  suddenly 
checked,  and  the  whole  horror  of  his  situa¬ 
tion  was  brought  before  him,  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  himself  to  be  firmly,  though  not 
tightly,  bound  down  to  a  rude  kind  of  bed¬ 
stead.  Agonizing  were  the  convictions  that 
ensued  upon  this  discovery ;  he  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the 
smugglers,  and  that  they  could  have  no  other 
intention  but  that  of  murdering  him.  “This, 
then,”  thought  he,  “  was  the  source  of  the 
old  man’s  prophecy !  Fool  that  I  was,  to 
imagine  for  an  instant  that  he  could  have 
foreseen  my  danger  at  the  precipice !  No, 
no !  his  second  sight  was  derived  from  a 
much  surer  quarter.  No  doubt  these  villains 
were  lying  in  wait  for  me  whilst  I  was  wan¬ 
dering  bewildered  in  that  awful  mist.” — To 
these  reflections  succeded  other  and  more 
bitter  thoughts,  as  the  lonely  helplessness  of 
his  situation  pressed  itself  more  and  more 
upon  his  mind.  But  to  this  mood  succeeded 
one  of  a  firmer  and  more  manly  strain.  De¬ 
termined  to  leave  no  means  untried  for 
regaining  his  freedom,  he  began  cautiously 
to  work  about  his  wrists  in  the  ropes  that 
bound  them.  By  degrees,  to  his  great  joy, 
he  felt  them  stretching,  for  they  were  only 
made  of  straw.  One  hand  was  at  length  set 
at  liberty,  and  breathless  with  hope  and  agi¬ 
tation,  he  was  proceeding  to  disengage  the 
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other,  when  a  powerful  grasp  seized  him  by 
the  throat  from  behind,  and  he  was  instantly 
pinned  down  again  to  his  wretched  pallet. 
Gasping  for  breath,  and  half  suffocated,  he 
looked  up  and  saw  a  fierce-looking  ruffian 
bending  over  him,  his  hideous  eyes  peering 
through  the  shaggy  elf-locks  of  matted,  red 
hair  which  hung  about  his  face. 

“Now,  jist  be  aisy  wid  ye,  my  jewel,” 
cried  he  with  a  frightful  grin ;  “  for  I’m  no 
so  soft  as  that  neither,  and  I  set  here  to 
watch  on  ye.  May  be,  though  I  did  shut 
my  eyes  for  awhile,  I’m  no  going  to  let  you 
off  yet.”  So  saying,  he  coolly  put  one  knee 
upon  Howard's  chest,  and  pressed  him 
tightly  down,  whilst  he  secured  him  with 
the  ropes  more  firmly  than  ever. 

“  In  the  name  of  God,”  exclaimed  Howard, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  “What  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  me  ?” 

“  Is  it  what  I’ll  do  wid  ye  ?”  answered  his 
ferocious  jailer. — “  An  what  ha’e  ye  done 
wid  our  stills,  that  niver  did  yerself  any 
harm  ?  Couldna  ye  let  a  pair  body  mak 
his  livin’  quietly,  ye  black-hearted  Englisher, 
widout  cornin’  ower  the  sea  to  ruin  us  in- 
tirely  ?  Is  it  what  I’ll  do  wid  ye  P  Troth, 
there’s  the  black  pit  of  the  Shiouk  no  very 
far  from  this,  that  no  man  ever  seed  the 
bottom  of,  and  nothin’  ever  cam  out  alive  or 
dead  that  once  went  in ;  and  whin  the  ras¬ 
cally  gauger  cam  last  year  to  speer  at  us,  ye 
see  we  jist  threw  him  down  head  foremost 
for  spakin’  about  it ;  and  may  be  the  Cap¬ 
tain  will  be  for  sendin’  you  after  him,  and 
that  ’ill  be  what  we’ll  do  wid  you,  if  it’s  no 
somethin’  waur.” — Perceiving  that  his  victim 
was  evidently  writhing  with  horror  at  his 
language,  the  wretch  went  on  with  his 
taunts : —  ;  An’  ye  had  a  sharp  eye,  to  be 
sure,  on  yon  sodger’s  cap  t’other  day ;  an’ 
more  fule  ye,  that  niver  looked  inside  the 
cask — may  be  if  ye  had,  I  hadna  been  here 
'the  day  to  laugh  when  I  see  ye  leapin’  whin 
ye  can’t  help  yersel  down  the  pit  of  the 
Shiouk.  He  was  a  pretty  man  enough  that 
owed  the  cap,  but  I  doubt  his  mother  ’ill 
niver  wake  his  body.  But  here  comes  the 
Captain  his  own  sel,  and  ye’ll  soon  know 
what  we’ll  do  wid  ye.” — With  a  savage  leer 
he  arose,  and  going  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  vault,  left  Howard  in  a  state  of  suspense 
too  dreadful  to  describe.  He  distinctly 
heard  the  tread  of  a  body  of  men  approach¬ 
ing  above  ground,  and  with  a  half-uttered, 
hut  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven,  he  endeavoured 
to  steel  his  mind  for  the  worst.  They  came 
heavily  on,  and  every  reverberation  sounded 
like  a  knell  to  his  fainting  heart.  At  length, 
they  seemed  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  stopped  to  parley.  Howard 
now  held  his  breath  in  an  agony  of  excite¬ 
ment,  when  suddenly  his  hideous  tormenter 
came  rushing  back  in  a  frenzy  of  rage. — 
“  By  the  eternal  powers  1”  cried  he,  “  ye’ve 


brought  yer  sodgers  on  us  again,  but  ye’ll 
no  ’scape  me  yersel  any  how  yit,” — and 
darting  aside,  he  seized  a  tremendous  pick¬ 
axe  which  lay  in  a  corner.  The  desperation 
of  the  moment  lent  Howard  the  strength  of 
a  giant,  and  with  one  convulsive  effort  he 
burst  asunder  the  ropes  that  bound  him, 
and  sprang  forward  to  seize  the  uplifted  arm. 
Just  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  own 
sergeant  in  the  passage/ 

“  Forward  !  my  lads,  and  we’ll  save  our 
officer  yet !”  The  ruffian  struggled  fear¬ 
fully  at  the  sound,  and  shaking  himself 
loose,  v/as  just  aiming  another  blow  at 
Howard,  when  a  musket-shot  levelled  him 
to  the  ground,  and  the  instant  after,  six  bayo¬ 
nets  were  thrust  through  his  body. 

“  Stop,”  cried  Howard,  “  secure  him 
alive,”  but  it  was  too  late  —  the  enraged 
soldiers  would  almost  have  torn  him  piece¬ 
meal. 

“  Faith,  your  honour,”  cried  the  sergeant, 
“you  might  as  well  have  cried  stop  when 
he  had  that  ugly  pick-axe  over  your  honour’s 
own  head  just  now.  ” 

When  Howard,  safely  housed  in  his  quar¬ 
ters,  had  leisure  to  recapitulate  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  adventures  and  escapes,  he  found  that 
an  old  man,  answering  in  description  to  his 
warning  friend  of  the  mountain,  had  come 
and  apprized  the  sergeant  that  he  would 
find  his  officer  in  great  peril  at  the  cave 
where  they  had  seized  the  still.  After 
giving  this  hint,  he  immediately  made  off, 
without  a  word  further  in  explanation.  As 
a  climax  of  good  fortune,  he  also  found 
waiting  for  him  a  despatch  from  headquar¬ 
ters,  containing  his  recall  from  this  always 
disagreeable  and  now  insupportable  station. 
Losing  no  time  in  preparations,  he  imme¬ 
diately  bade  adieu  to  Craig-na- shiouk,  be¬ 
queathing  to  it  his  heartiest  maledictions. 
— Blac/cwood’s  Magazine. 
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THE  FEAST  OF  INCAS  AT  VALENCIENNES. 

( From,  the  French  journal,  Le  Follet.') 

I  am  but  about  to  speak  of  a  masquerade  of 
recent  origin,  which,  at  fifty  leagues  from  the 
capital,  fills,  once  a-year,  the  streets  of  a  little 
town  of  Flanders,  as  the  Parisians  yet  call  it. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  few  things  more 
worthy  of  duration  than  this  institution,  as 
yet  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  youth ;  and  few 
things  more  eminently  philanthropic  than  the 
spirit  which  governs  this  labour  of  a  season 
of  folly.  Herein,  the  people  have  created  a 
fete ,  that  Naples  and  Venice  might  envy, — a 
fete }  whose  splendour  surpasses  the  most 
aristocratic  pomp,  and  whose  noble  object, 
sanctifies  all  that  is  worldly  in  the  ceremony, 
and  frivolous  in  the  period. 

In  Flanders,  it  must  be  understood,  there 
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is  no  good  carnival  without  a  merry  Ash 
Wednesday,  any  more  than  a  good  fete  with¬ 
out  its  next  day  ;  and  this  Wednesday  is  to 
the  people,  like  the  St.  Monday  ©f  a  long 
Sunday  ;  upon  it,  they  enter  the  Carnival 
with  great  pomp,  under  the  form  of  a  man 
whose  belly  has  been  enormously  distended 
by  good  cheer,  and  who,  it  is  voted,  could  not 
sustain  for  a  moment  the  sight  of  Lent. 
Pan^a,  (such  is  the  name  of  the  person  whom 
they  inter,)  is  in  himself  alone,  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  summary  of  the  Flemish  mythology  ; 
he  is  the  symbol,  the  mythe,  and  we  may 
even  say,  the  individuality  of  the  Fleming 
himself, — epicurean,  hilarious,  and  gastro¬ 
nomic.  Should  not  these  qualities  entitle 
him  to  immortality?  it  surely  cannot  fail  him 
in  a  country  where  they  cry,  on  the  same 
day  that  they  perform  his  exequies,  “  Panqa 
is  dead ! — Long  live  Panqa  /”  The  appari¬ 
tion  and  funeral  march  of  this  popular  per¬ 
sonage,  are,  on  the  evening  of  Ash  Wednes¬ 
day,  expected  as  an  extraordinary  event.  All 
on  a  sudden,  the  sounds  of  martial  music,  the 
ringing  step  of  horses,  and  the  noise  of  cha¬ 
riots,  announce  the  arrival  of  the  Incas.  By 
the  sudden  glare  of  a  thousand  torches  car¬ 
ried  by  guards  dressed  in  white,  one  may  now 
distinguish  a  chariot  filled  with  savages  clad 
in  leaves :  then,  in,  or  upon  another,  a  pyra¬ 
mid  of  young  men  grouped  after  the  antique, 
whose  fine  figures  are  perfectly  thrown  out 
by  their  flesh-coloured  vestments :  further 
on,  a  circle  of  young  priestesses  of  the  sun, 
amid  whom,  and  standing  up  as  if  to  protect 
them,  rises  a  high  priest  in  a  long  linen  robe  : 
these  are  followed  by  a  car  of  high  dignita¬ 
ries,  richly  attired,  and  sparkling  with  jewels ; 
and  the  procession  is  wound  up  by  Greeks, 
Romans,  Chinese,  Persians,  Africans,  —  the 
ambassadors,  in  short,  of  all  nations.  Every¬ 
where,  the  most  dazzling  and  no  less  faith¬ 
ful  cos-tumes  unite  all  that  the  East  has  of 
sumptuousness,  with  all  that  the  North  owns 
of  barbarity ;  and  all  antiquity  boasts  that  is 
chaste,  with  all  that  our  modern  times  dis¬ 
play  of  the  elegant  and  the  refined. 

The  immense  number  of  cressets  which 
escort  the  procession,  wind  spirally  through 
the  crowd,  and  render  apparent  the  freshness 
and  dazzling  lustre  of  the  costumes,  and  the 
admirable  order  of  the  cortege.  Listen  to 
those  popular  airs,  repeated  by  four  or  five 
bands  of  musicians,  who  march  amid  the 
long  train  of  carriages ;  behold  that  dubious 
light  at  every  open  window,  and  the  cafes 
illuminated  and  choked  up  with  the  curious  ; 
reckon  that  infinite  number  of  lanterns  which, 
raised  as  they  go  to  a  level  with  balconies 
overflowing  with  ladies,  stand  at  length  like 
a  burning  cincture  round  the  public  square  ; 
mark  these  things,  and  then  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  that  union  of  the  marvellous 
and  grotesque,  whose  characteristics,  at  once 
poetical  and  lugubrious,  mirthful  and  fantas¬ 


tic,  call  to  mind  the  pen  of  Hoffman,  or  the 
pencil  of  Holbein.  The  body  of  Pan^a,  a 
new  phoenix,  is  reduced  to  ashes,  only  to  re¬ 
vive  at  the  same  returned  season  of  folly. 
Fireworks  terminate  the  fete ,  and  whilst 
a  shower  of  fire  sheds  its  light  upon  the  my¬ 
riad  of  human  heads,  which,  like  a  living,  ani¬ 
mated  mosaic,  cover  the  pavement  of  the 
public  square,  the  elite  of  the  Incas  are 
beheld  on  their  knees  in  a  circle,  amidst  the 
fires  of  an  immense  artificial  sun,  simulating 
adoration  to  the  luminary  which  was  the  god 
of  Peru. 

These  magnificent  costumes  and  varied 
disguises,  are  but  an  attractive  bait  offered  to 
curiosity  by  the  philanthropic  Incas ;  under 
the  garb  of  folly,  charity  guides  them,  (la 
charite  les  conduit ,)  according  to  the  simple 
inscription  which  may  be  read  in  letters  of 
fire,  on  a  modest  transparency  which  pre¬ 
cedes  their  march. 

The  zeal  of  this  charity  animates  them ; 
Union  and  Pleasure,  Gaiety  and  Humanity, 
are  their  only  mottoes,  and  which  may  be 
beheld  reproduced  under  a  thousand  different 
forms  upon  the  coloured  lanterns, — the  true 
flags  of  this  pacific  army. 

Numerous  collectors,  all  the  time  that  the 
ceremony  lasts,  haunt  the  streets,  levying 
contributions  from  the  crowd,  and  invading 
equally  private  circles  as  well  as  public  places ; 
now  receiving  the  sou  of  the  countryman  upon 
the  pave  of  the  square,  and  now  seeking  the 
alms  of  the  wealthy  even  at  the  top  of  the 
balconies.  The  harvest  is  often  abundant. 

And  who  would  not  credit,  that,  with  so 
much  magnificence,  and  such  splendour,  and 
orderly  arrangement,  this  nocturnal  fete  was 
got  up  by  the  richest  families  of  the  town  ? 
But,  no ; — it  is  the  middling,  the  working, 
class,  that  has  invented  a  fete  over  which  it 
is  so  worthy  to  preside.  These  kings,  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  Incas,  are  worthy  artisans, 
master  mechanics,  and  mechanics  themselves, 
who  have  alone  traced  the  designs  for  their 
costumes,  regulated  their  order  of  march, 
decorated  their  cars,  painted  their  transpa¬ 
rencies,  and  written  their  mottoes;  whilst 
their  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters,  have 
ordered  their  robes,  twisted  their  turbans, 
and  arranged  their  crowns.  The  labours  of 
the  day,  and  even  of  the  night,  have  not  been 
spared  by  any  of  them,  to  give  eclat  to  this 
fete ;  nay,  their  zeal,  and  even  their  time,  so 
precious,  have  not  sufficed ;  they  have  vied, 
with  their  purses,  to  contribute  towards  those 
laborious  and  numerous  preparations,  which 
were,  nevertheless,  made  merely  to  dazzle  for 
one  night,  but  which  should  obtain  for  them 
afterwards,  a  harvest  of  benedictions  from 
the  poor. 

The  masquerade  of  the  Incas,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  composed  only  of  individuals  wearing 
the  costume  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Peru ;  but  it  must  not  from  thence  be  ima- 
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gined  that  it  dates  from  the  reigu  of  Charles 
V.,  who  united  under  his  sway,  the  Flemings 
and  Peruvians ; — no,  the  institution  of  the 
Incas  at  Valenciennes,  boasts  not  near  so 
distant  an  origin  ;  it  only  arose  in  1825,  at 
which  period  it  succeeded  the  far  less  bril¬ 
liant  masquerade  of  Binbin  ;  when,  wishing 
to  adopt  more  striking  and  picturesque  cos¬ 
tumes,  that  of  the  Incas  was  decided  upon, 
which  is  all  that  there  is  Peruvian  in  its 
origin. 

At  a  later  period,  it  was  deemed  advisable, 
in  order  to  render  the  procession  more  striking, 
to  glean  from  the  five  portions  of  the  world, 
whatsoever  each  could  offer  most  rich  and 
picturesque  :  hence  we  behold  the  junction 
of  negroes  and  Chinese,  of  savages  and 
Europeans  ;  even  antiquity  was  laid  under 
contribution,  and  the  Greeks  aud  Romans 
made  union  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World. 

The  masquerade  of  Binbin  bears  date  in 
Valenciennes  from  1818  ;  but  it  was  never 
more  than  an  imitation  of  the  grotesque  pa¬ 
rade  of  Gayant,  which  yet  figures  every  year 
at  the  patronal  fete  of  Douai.  Binbin  was 
the  last  offset  of  Gayant, — a  puppet  of  osier, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  which  the  people 
drew  through  the  streets  in  broad  day. 

It  is  asserted,  that  to  the  musicians  of  the 
National  Guard  at  Valenciennes,  Binbin  was 
indebted  for  the  right  of  citation  in  that 
town  ;  and  that  only  the  idea  of  ridiculing 
the  Douaisians,  by  whom  they  believed 
themselves  aggrieved,  gave  rise  to  this  first 
masquerade,  in  which  a  collection  was  also 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the 
prisoners. 

At  this  time,  the  Procession  of  the  Incas, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  these  first  im¬ 
perfect  attempts ;  but,  it  begins  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  throughout  France,  judging  by  the 
great  number  of  the  curious,  and  of  strangers 
who  resort  to  Valenciennes  to  see  it, — an 
immense  throng  flocking  thither  from  twenty 
or  thirty  leagues  round.  And,  that  no  sort  of 
glory  should  be  lacking  to  the  society  of  the 
Incas,  it  has  already  obtained  the  honour  of 
imitation  at  Cambray.  M.  L.  B. 

©!)e 


On  the  1 9th  Sept,  as  a  party  of  the  London 
Brigade  firemen  were  digging  up  the  ruins 
of  the  recent  fire,  at  Fenning’s  Wharf,  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge,  among  a  large  pile  of  half-burnt 
and  otherwise  spoilt  hops,  they  turned  over 
the  body  of  a  cat,  to  all  appearance,  dead  : 
but,  no  sooner  were  the  hops  cleared  away, 
than  the  cat  began  to  revive,  and  commenced 
eating  the  hops.  The  fire  occurred  on  the 
30th  of  August  last ;  so  that  the  cat  must 
have  continued  alive  beneath  the  hops  twenty 
days. 

IVhy  a  Balloon  rises. — A  balloon  is  a  thin, 


light  bag  of  varnished  silk,  generally  shaped 
like  a  globe  or  egg.  It  is  filled  with  gas, 
which  is  much  lighter  than  common  air  :  and, 
it  is  made  large  enough  that  the  difference 
between  its  weight  and  that  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  common  air,  may  enable  it  to 
carry  up  the  silk  of  which  it  is  constructed, 
with  the  persons  sitting  in  the  car  attached 
to  the  balloon.  Indeed,  a  balloon  is  like  a 
bladder  of  oil  in  water,  which  floats  ;  the  oil 
being  lighter  than  the  water,  as  the  gas  in  the 
balloon  is  lighter  than  the  air  in  which  it 
rises. 

“  There  are  perhaps,”  observes  a  recent 
writer,  “  few  occasions  calculated  more  to 
surprise  and  delight,  than  when  a  balloon  is 
first  beheld  sailing  high  in  the  bosom  of  the 
air,  and  lifting  man  to  regions  far  beyond 
what  the  soaring  eagle  has  ever  reached  : — 
and  to  the  intrepid  aeronaut,  (or  sailor  in  the 
air,)  himself,  the  scene  of  a  world  displayed 
beneath  him  is,  unquestionably,  the  grandest 
which  mortal  eye  has  ever  compassed.  Even 
wide-spread  London,  the  queen  of  the  cities 
of  the  earth,  and  a  little  world  within  itself, 
when  viewed  from  such  an  elevation  in  the 
sky,  appears  but  as  a  dusky  patch  upon  a 
map,  where  the  far-famed  Thames  winds  as 
a  silvery  line,  and  where  the  magnificent 
temples  and  palaces  scattered  around,  appear 
but  as  darker  points  rising  out  of  the  general 
mist  of  buildings,  in  which  a  million  and  a 
half  of  human  beings  reside.” — From  the 
Juvenile  Every-day  Book. 

The  first  IVagon. — Joseph  Brasbridge, 
writing  in  1 824,  says  I  recollect  the  first 
broad-wheeled  wagon  that  was  used  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  and  a  wondering  crowd  of  spec¬ 
tators  it  attracted.  I  believe  at  that  time 
there  was  not  a  post-chaise  in  England, 
except  two-wheeled  ones.  Lamps  to  carriages 
are  also  a  modern  improvement.  A  shepherd, 
who  was  keeping  sheep  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
village  in  Oxfordshire,  came  running  over,  to 
say,  that  a  frightful  monster,  with  saucer- 
eyes,  and  making  a  great  blowing  noise,  was 
coming  towards  the  village.  This  monster 
turned  out  to  be  a  post-chaise  with  two 
lamps  !” 

Barbel.  —  Although  barbel,  ( Cyprinus 
barbus,)  are  rejected  as  a  fish  not  fit  to  be 
eaten,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  if 
dressed  in  the  following  manner : — The  fish 
should  be  well  cleaned  and  the  backbone 
taken  out,  and  the  sides  cut  into  slices,  and 
thrown  into  salt  and  water.  After  remaining 
in  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  these  slices  should  be 
spitch-cocked,  as  eels. — Jesse’s  Angler’s 
Rambles. 
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SIR  RICHARD  ARKWRIGHT  AND 
THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

One  of  the  prefixed  Engravings  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  illustration  of  the  life  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  “  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
whose  ingenuity  has  exerted  a  most  powerful 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  civilized  so¬ 
ciety.”  His  progress  from  obscurity  to  opu¬ 
lence  is  fraught  with  the  wholesome  lesson, 
that  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune;  that  in  our  happy  country,  well- 
directed  industry  insures  its  own  recompense  ; 
and  that,  however  the  cares  and  crosses  of 
life  may  overshadow  the  course  of  the  man 
of  integrity,  his  perseverance  must,  in  the 
end,  receive  its  just  and  honourable  reward. 
In  the  previous  page,  besides  this  grand 
point  in  the  life  of  Arkwright — the  Cotton 
Mill,  wherein  his  ingenuity  was  first  deve¬ 
loped — is  Willersley  Castle,  the  noble  home 
raised  with  his  well-earned  wealth  and  en¬ 
joyed  to  this  day  by  his  posterity. 

Arkwright  was  born  at  Preston,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  on  December  23,  1732.  His  parents 
moved  in  an  humble  walk  of  life  ;  and,  as  he 
was  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  amount  of  school¬ 
learning  which  he  received  was  exceedingly 
scanty.  He  was  brought  up  to  be  a  barber, 
which  business  he  carried  on  in  the  town  of 
Bolton  ;  and  quitting  it  about  the  year  1760, 
he  became  a  dealer  in  hair.  This  article  he 
collected  by  travelling  up  and  down  the 
country ;  and  he  considerably  increased  his 
business  by  means  of  a  secret  process  for 
dyeing  hair,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  own  ;  though  this  statement  is 
doubtful. 

Little  is  known  of  the  steps  by  which  Ark¬ 
wright  was  led  to  those  inventions,  that  raised 
him  to  distinction.  His  first  effort  in  mecha¬ 
nics  was  an  attempt  to  discover  the  perpe¬ 
tual  motion.  This  direction  having  been 
given  to  his  thoughts,  it  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  the  circumstance  of  his  living 
in  the  midst  of  the  linen  and  cotton  manu¬ 
facture,  would  lead  him  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  contriving  some  machine,  by  which 
the  disadvantage  of  slow  production  might 
be  overcome ;  for,  at  this  time,  the  growing 
demand  placed  the  manufactures  in  conti¬ 
nual  difficulty  as  to  procuring  the  requisite 
materials. 

“  Up  to  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  the 
cloths  of  English  manufacture  called  cali¬ 
cos,  which  were  made  in  imitation  of  Indian 
goods,  and  so  called  from  Calicut,  the  place 
of  their  production,  were  formed  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  linen  and  cotton :  the  warp  was  com¬ 
posed  of  linen  and  the  weft  of  cotton,  it 
being  found  impossible,  by  any  means  then 
known,  to  spin  the  fibres  of  cotton  into  a 
thread  sufficiently  strong  to  be  used  as  warp. 
The  cotton  for  the  weft  was  at  this  time  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  raw  state  by  the  master  manu¬ 


facturers,  together  with  the  linen  yarn,  to 
cottagers  living  in  the  little  villages  of  the 
district,  who  both  carded  and  spun  the  cotton 
wool,  and  wove  the  cloth.  The  demand  for 
these  cloths  soon  became  so  great,  that  the 
females  in  the  weaver’s  family,  by  whom  the 
carding  and  spinning  processes  were  per¬ 
formed,  could  not  prepare  sufficient  weft  to 
keep  the  looms  employed,  and  the  weaver 
was  obliged  to  engage  additional  hands  for 
preparing  the  cotton.  The  limit  to  which 
this  species  of  employment  could  be  carried 
was  soon  reached,  and  if  some  more  produc¬ 
tive  mode  of  spinning  than  that  by  the  one- 
thread  wheel,  then  the  only  machine  known, 
had  not  been  discovered,  the  progress  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  must  have  been  stopped, 
or  at  best  would  have  been  extremely  slow. 
Mr.  Guest,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture ,  tells  us,  that  at  this  time  ‘  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk 
three  or  four  miles  in  a  morning,  and  call  on 
five  or  six  spinners,  before  he  could  collect 
weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.’  It  has  been  said  that  the  cotton  yarn 
then  produced  in  England,  did  not  exceed  in 
quantity  what  is  turned  off  by  50,000  spindles 
at  the  present  day,  being  about  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  number  now  in 
constant  use.”* 

From  the  year  1767,  it  appears  that  Ark¬ 
wright  gave  himself  up  completely  to  the 
subject  of  inventions  for  spinning  cotton. 
In  the  following  year,  he  began  constructing 
his  first  machine  at  Preston,  in  the  dwelling 
house  attached  to  the  free  grammar-sohool 
there.  At  this  time,  Arkwright’s  poverty 
was  such,  that  being  “  a  burgess  of  Preston,” 
he  could  not  appear  to  vote  during  a  contested 
election,  till  the  party  with  whom  he  voted 
gave  him  a  decent  suit  of  clothes.  Shortly 
after,  apprehensive  of  meeting  with  hosti¬ 
lity  from  one  Hargrave,  a  carpenter  at  Black¬ 
burn,  who  had  just  invented  the  spinning- 
jenny, f  Arkwright  left  Lancashire,  and  went 
to  Nottingham.  Here,  after  some  disap¬ 
pointment  of  resources,  he  arranged  with 
Messrs.  Need  and  Jedidiah  Strutt,  of  Derby, 
the  latter  the  ingenious  improver  and  patentee 
of  the  stocking- frame  ;  \  and,  with  such  aid, 
Arkwright  resumed  his  experimental  labours. 
He  consulted  Mr.  Strutt  upon  the  matter ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  strongly  corrobo¬ 
rative  of  Arkwright’s  claim  to  be  the  origi¬ 
nal  inventer,  (which  was  subsequently  dis¬ 
puted,)  that,  although  Mr.  Strutt  saw  and 
acknowledged  the  great  merit  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  he  pointed  out  various  deficiencies, 
which  the  inventer,  from  the  want  of  mecha- 

*  Penny  Cyclopaedia — art.  Arkwright. 

f  The  jenny  gave  the  means  of  spinning  twenty 
or  thirty  threads  at  once,  with  no  more  labour  than 
had  previously  been  required  to  spin  a  single  thread. 

f  Mr.  Strutt  was  the  lirst  individual,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  adapting  the  stocking  frame  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ribbed  stockings. 
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nical  skill,  had  been  unable  to  supply.  These 
defects  were  easily  remedied  by  Mr.  Strutt ; 
and,  in  the  year  1769,  Arkwright  obtained 
his  first  patent  for  spinning  with  rollers, 
Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt  becoming  his  part¬ 
ners  in  the  manufacturing  concerns  which  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  on  under  it. 

The  improvement  for  which  this  patent 
was  obtained,  or  the  Spinning-frame ,  spins 
a  vast  number  of  threads  of  any  degree  of 
fineness  and  hardness,  leaving  man  merely 
to  feed  the  machine  with  cotton,  and  to  join 
the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break.  The 
principle  on  which  this  machine  is  con¬ 
structed,  and  its  mode  of  operation  will  be 
easily  understood.  It  consists  of  two  pairs 
of  rollers  turned  by  machinery.  The  lower 
roller  of  each  pair  is  furrowed  or  fluted  longi¬ 
tudinally,  and  the  upper  one  is  covered  with 
leather,  by  which  means  the  two  have  a 
sufficient  hold  upon  the  cotton  passed 
between  them.  The  cotton,  when  passed 
through  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  has  the  form 
of  a  thick  but  very  soft  cord,  which  is  slightly 
pressed  :  but,  no  sooner  has  the  cotton  card¬ 
ing,  or  roving  as  it  is  technically  called, 
begun  to  pass  through  the  first  pair  of 
rollers,  than  it  is  received  by  the  second  pair, 
which  are  made  to  revolve  with,  (as  the  case 
may  be,)  twice,  thrice,  or  ten  times  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  first  pair,  so  that  the  cotton  is 
necessarily  drawn  out  twice,  thrice,  or  ten 
times  smaller  than  when  delivered  from  the 
first  rollers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  principle  of  the  spin¬ 
ning-frame  is  radically  different  from  the 
previous  methods  of  spinning,  either  by  the 
common  hand-wheel  or  distaff,  or  by  the 
jenny,  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
common  wheel.  Spinning  by  rollers  was 
entirely  an  original  idea,  according  to  Ark¬ 
wright,  suggested  to  him  by  seeing  a  red-hot 
iron  bar  elongated  by  being  made  to  pass 
between  two  rollers  ;  and  though  there  is  no 
mechanical  analogy  between  that  operation 
and  the  process  of  spinning,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine,  that,  by  reflecting  upon  it,  and 
placing  the  subject  in  different  points  of 
view,  it  might  lead  him  to  his  invention. 

The  first  mill  erected  for  spinning  cotton 
by  this  method  was  at  Nottingham,  and  was 
worked  by  horse-power  ;  but,  in  1 771 »  another 
mill  was  built  at  Cromford,  in  the  parish  of 
Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire,  to  which  motion 
was  given  by  water;  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  the  machine  was  called  the  water- 
frame,  and  the  thread  received  the  name  of 
water-twist.  The  mill  at  Cromford  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  of  the  Engravings  on  the 
preceding  page.  Its  machinery  was  turned 
by  a  water-wheel,  after  the  manner  of  the 
first  silk-mill,  at  Derby,  erected  by  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Lorn  be,  and  described  in  the  25th  vo¬ 
lume  of  this  Miscellany. 

“  Previous  to  this  time,  no  establishment 
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of  a  similar  nature  had  existed,  none,  at 
least,  to  which  the  same  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  was  applicable ;  and  it  strongly  marks 
the  judgment  and  mental  powers  of  Ark¬ 
wright,  that  although  the  details  of  manu¬ 
facturing  or  commercial  business  were  alto- 
gether  new  to  him,  he  at  once  introduced  a 
system  of  arrangement  into  his  works,  which 
has  since  been  universally  adopted  by  others, 
and  which,  in  all  its  main  features,  has  re¬ 
mained  unaltered  to  the  present  time.’'* 

Arkwright  having  made  several  additional 
improvements  in  the  processes  of  carding, 
roving,  and  spinning,  he  next  took  out  a 
fresh  patent  for  the  whole  in  the  year  1775  ; 
“  and  thus  completed  a  series  of  machinery 
so  various  and  complicated,  yet  so  admirably 
combined  and  well  adapted  to  produce  the 
intended  effect,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  as 
to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
every  one  capable  of  appreciating  the  inge¬ 
nuity  displayed  and  the  difficulties  over- 
come.”f 

Arkwright  did  not,  however,  enjoy  the 
rights  of  his  ingenuity  without  opposition, 
alike  from  the  manufacturers  and  the  spinners 
and  weavers.  Repeated  attacks  were  made 
by  them  on  the  factories  built  for  Arkwright’s 
machines ;  his  patents  were  invaded  by  the 
manufacturers  ;  while  it  became  the  fashion  to 
depreciate  his  talents,  and  even  to  deny  him 
altogether  the  merit  of  being  an  original 
inventer.  Circumstantial  accounts  of  this 
system  of  injustice  towards  Arkwright  will 
be  found  in  the  Histories  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture,  and  in  the  Encyclopaedias  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  details 
are  too  numerous  for  quotation  here ;  but 
they  will  be  readily  found  in  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Britannica ,  in  which  is  this  conclu¬ 
sion  : — “  We  have  access  to  know,  that  none 
of  Mr.  Arkwright’s  most  intimate  friends, 
and  who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  cha¬ 
racter,  ever  had  the  slightest  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  originality  of  his  invention. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  could  speak  to  the 
circumstances  from  their  own  personal  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  their  testimony  was  uniform  and 
consistent.  Such  also  seems  to  be  the  opi¬ 
nion  now  generally  entertained  among  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  Manchester.”  In 
the  Penny  Cyclopcedia ,  it  is  remarked,  that 
“  if  the  evidence  be  fully  weighed  upon  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  convict  Arkwright 
of  the  serious  charge,  (of  pirating  other  men’s 
ideas,)  we  think  it  will  be  found  to  rest  upon 
very  slight  grounds ;  while  the  proofs  which 
he  exhibited  of  possessing  talents  of  the  very 
highest  order  in  the  management  of  the  vast 
concerns  in  which  he  was  afterwards  en¬ 
gaged,  are  unquestionable.” 

It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  five 

*  Penny  Cyclopaedia — art.  Arkwright. 

jf  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  7th  edit. — art.  Ark¬ 
wright. 
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years  from  their  erection,  that  by  the  works 
at  Croinford  any  profit  was  realized  ;  but 
from  that  time,  wealth  flowed  in  abundantly 
to  the  proprietors.  The  establishments  were 
greatly  extended,  several  new  ones  were 
formed,  and,  in  many  cases,  Arkwright  took 
a  share  with  other  persons  in  the  erection 
and  working  of  cotton-mills.  The  tide  to 
fortune  had  set  in,  and  continued  to  flow, 
notwithstanding  Arkwright’s  patent  had 
been  cancelled  by  law.  “  For  several  years, 
the  market  prices  of  cotton  tv/ist  were  fixed 
by  Arkwright,  all  other  spinners  conforming 
to  his  scale.  The  same  quality  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  which  now  sells  for  3s.  per  lb.,  sold  in 
1 796  for  ten  times  that  price,  and  was  as  high 
as  1/  lfts.  per  lb. ;  and  although  a  great  part 
of  this  difference  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  a 
progressive  economy  attained  in  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  larger  price  must  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  profitable  to  the  spinner.”* 

Meanwhile,  Arkwright  had  almost  built  the 
town  of  Cromford,  in  a  deep  valley  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Derwent.  The  structures 
are  chiefly  of  excellent  gritstone  procured  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  here  Arkwright 
lived  in  patriarchal  prosperity  amidst  the 
scenes  of  industry  where  he  raised  up  his  own 
fortune.  The  mills  are  to  this  day  supplied 
from  a  never-failing  spring  of  warm  water, 
which  also  proves  to  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  canal  in  severe  seasons,  as  it  rarely  freezes, 
in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  water  from 
this  spring  flowing  into  it.  The  Mill  en¬ 
graved  on  our  front  page  is  a  spacious  build¬ 
ing  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Dale :  its  ope¬ 
rations  have  been  elegantly  described  by  Dr. 
Darwin,  “  in  a  work  which  discovers  the  art, 
hitherto  unknown,  of  clothing  in  poetical 
language,  and  decorating  with  beautiful 
imagery,  the  unpoetical  operations  of  mecha¬ 
nical  processes,  and  the  dry  detail  of  manu¬ 
factures 

Where  Derwent  guides  his  dusky  floods. 
Through  vaulted  mountains,  and  a  night  of  woods. 
The  nymph  Gossypia  treads  the  velvet  sod. 

And  warms  with  rosy  smiles  the  watery  god ; 

His  ponderous  oars  to  slender  spindles  turns. 

And  pours  o’er  massy  wheels  his  foaming  urns  ; 

With  playful  charms  her  hoary  lover  wins. 

And  wheels  his  trident,  while  the  Monarch  spins. 
First,  with  nice  eye  emerging  Naiads  cull 
From  leathery  pods  the  vegetable  wool ; 

With  wiry  teeth  revolving  cards  release 

The  tangled  knots,  and  smooth  the  ravell’d  fleece  ; 

Next  moves  the  iron  hand  with  fingers  fine, 

Combs  the  wide  card,  aud  forms  th’  eternal  line  ; 
Slow  with  soft  lips  the  whirling  can  acquires 
The  tender  skeins,  and  wraps  in  rising  spires ; 

With  quicken’d  pace  successive  rollers  move. 

And  these  retain,  and  those  extend,  the  rove. 

Then  fly  the  spokes,  the  rapid  axles  glow  ; 

While  slowly  circumvolves  the  lab’ring  wheel  below. 

Botanic  Garden. 

Nor  was  Cromford  benefited  only  by  the 

*  From  the  excellent  article  in  the  Penny  Cyclo¬ 
paedia,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  with  the 
article  Arkwright  in  the  larger  Cyclopaedias,  to  show 
the  superiority,  in  this  respect,  of  the  cheaper  work. 


ingenuity  of  its  founder  in  a  commercial 
sense ;  for,  having  obtained  the  grant  of  a 
market  for  the  town,  he  commenced  building 
a  chapel  of  freestone,  which  has  since  been 
completed  by  his  son ;  he  liberally  contri¬ 
buted  to  educational  and  other  charities.  In 
1786,  he  was  appointed  high  sheriff  of  Derby¬ 
shire,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  king  on  his 
escaping  the  attempt  at  assassination  by 
Margaret  Nicholson,  Mr.  Arkwright  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Though  a  man  of 
great  personal  strength,  during  the  whole  of 
his  active  career,  he  was  labouring  under  a 
very  severe  asthma.  Yet,  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  life,  Sir  Richard  continued  to  give  un¬ 
remitted  attention  to  business,  and  superin¬ 
tended  the  daily  operations  of  his  large  esta¬ 
blishments,  adding  from  time  to  time,  such 
improvements  tc  the  machinery  as  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  experience  and  observation.  He 
sank,  at  length,  under  a  complication  of  dis¬ 
orders,  accelerated  if  not  produced  by  his 
sedentary  habits,  and  died  in  his  house  at 
Cromford,  on  Aug.  3,  1792,  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  leaving  behind  him  a  fortune 
estimated  at  little  short  of  half  a  million. 

The  death  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  was 
a  sorrowful  event  to  all  classes  of  this  district. 
His  funeral  was  conducted  with  fitting  splen¬ 
dour.  Mr.  Malcolm,  the  antiquarian,  was 
entering  Matlock  from  Chesterfield,  at  the 
time  when  the  procession  was  passing  to 
Matlock  Church,  where  the  body  was  first 
interred  ;  he  says :  “  as  the  ground  I  was  on 
was  much  higher  than  the  Tor,  or  any  of  the 
hills  at  Matlock,  I  was  at  once  surprised  and 
delighted  with  the  grand  and  awful  scene 
that  expanded  below  me  ;  all  the  rich  profu¬ 
sion  of  wild  nature  thrown  together  in  a,n 
assemblage  of  objects  the  most  sublime.  To 
heighten  the  view,  the  Tor,  and  rocks  near  it, 
were  covered  with  crowds  of  people.  *  *  * 

The  road  was  nearly  impassable  from  the 
crowds  of  people  who  had  assembled  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  procession.  The  ceremony  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  pomp,  and,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember,  was  thus  :  a  coach  and  four 
with  the  clergy;  another  with  the  pall¬ 
bearers  ;  the  hearse,  covered  with  escut¬ 
cheons,  and  surrounded  by  mutes,  followed ; 
then  the  horse  of  the  deceased,  led  by  a  ser¬ 
vant  ;  the  relations,  and  about  15  or  20  car¬ 
riages,  closed  the  procession,  which  was  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length.  The  evening  was 
gloomy,  and  the  solemn  stillness  that  reigned 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  rumbling  of  the 
carriages,  and  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the 
river ;  and,  as  they  passed,  the  echo  of  the 
Tor  gently  returned  the  sound.  The  scene 
was  so  rich  and  uncommon  that  I  continued 
to  gaze  till  a  turn  iu  the  road  closed  the  whole. 
How  greatly  would  the  effect  have  been 
heightened  by  a  choir  chanting  a  dirge  !” 

The  body  was  subsequently  removed  to 
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Cromford  Cliapel,  wherein  is  the  family  vcult 
of  the  Arkwrights,  with  a  beautiful  monu¬ 
ment  by  Chantrey. 

The  character  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
is  one  upon  which  we  could  linger  with  untir¬ 
ing  interest ;  so  fine  a  specimen  was  he  of 
British  genius,  industry,  and  perseverance : 
he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  honourables  of 
the  land.  In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica , 
it  is  truly  remarked :  “  No  man  ever  better 
deserved  his  good  fortune,  or  has  a  stronger 
claim  on  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  poste¬ 
rity.  His  inventions  have  opened  a  new  and 
boundless  field  of  employment;  and  while 
they  have  conferred  infinitely  more  real  bene¬ 
fit  on  his  native  country  than  she  could  have 
derived  from  the  absolute  dominion  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  they  have  been  universally  produc¬ 
tive  of  wealth  and  enjoyments.” 

Arkwright  was  twice  married.  By  his 
first  marriage  he  had  a  son,  the  present 
Richard  Arkwright,  Esq.  ;  by  his  second 
marriage  he  had  a  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
Charles  Hurt,  of  Wirksworth. 

Willersley  Castle,  the  second  Engraving, 
is  the  elegant  seat  of  Richard  Arkwright, 
Esq.,  who,  to  this  day,  continues  the  manu¬ 
facture  established  by  his  father.  The 
Castle  stands  on  the  south  side  of  a  com¬ 
manding  eminence,  that  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Derwent  in  its  course  through 
Matlock  Dale  ;  the  river  flowing  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  in  a  grand  sweep  eastward.  The 
castle  consists  of  an  oblong,  square  building, 
with  a  circular  tower  rising  from  the  centre 
of  the  roof,  and  a  semicircular  tower  project¬ 
ing  from  the  front  on  each  side  the  entrance ; 
and  two  wings,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
angle  :  the  whole  structure  is  embattled,  and 
the  exterior  walls  are  of  white  freestone. 
The  spot  on  which  it  stands  was  originally 
occupied  by  a  large  rock,  in  the  removal  of 
which  3,000^.  were  expended  by  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  who  purchased  the  estate 
and  manor  of  T.  H.  Hodges,  Esq.,  in  the 
year  17^2.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W. 
Thomas,  of  London.  This  edifice  was  roofed 
sometime  in  J  788  ;  but,  before  it  was  inha¬ 
bited,  it  was  set  on  fire  by  a  stove  that  was 
overheated,  and  all  that  was  combustible  in 
it  was  consumed  :  this  accident  occurring  in 
1791.  The  interior  of  the  mansion  is  well 
appointed,  aud  contains  several  pictures, 
among  which  are  some  excellent  works  by 
Wright  of  Derby. 

The  grounds  of  Willersley  possess  great 
beauty  and  variety :  they  are  well  wooded,  the 
number  of  trees  planted  by  Mr.  Arkwright 
averaging  for  seven  years  together,  50,000 
annually. 

In  Mr.  Arkwright  are  blended  the  high 
characters  of  the  British  manufacturer  and 
country  gentleman :  he  is  much  esteemed 
for  his  munificence,  and  is  happy  in  a  nu¬ 
merous  progeny  of  sons  and  daughters. 


THE  BANNER  OF  THE  TOMB. 

Wave  !  lordly  banner,  wave  ! 

To  the  midnight  winds  that  sigh 
Around  the  warrior’s  grave. 

And  beneath  the  starless  sky. 

Wave  !  glorious  standard,  wave  ! 

In  the  lone  and  silent  aisle. 

As  a  trophy  o’er  the  brave, 

On  whom  the  sunbeams  smile. 

Wave,  battle  meteor,  wave  ! 

When  the  pictured  saints  look  bright 
Upon  the  warrior’s  grave 

In  the  stieam  of  golden  light. 

Wave  !  haughty  flag  !  to  thee 
Immortally  belong 
The  holy  strains  that  mingle  free 
From  lips  instinct  with  song. 

Flash  !  for  thou  oft  hast  flashed 
In  the  sunset’s  crimson  beam. 

When  the  fiery  steed  beside  thee  dash’d 
To  swell  the  battle-stream 
Wavp  !  thou  slialt  wave  no  more 
In  the  onset  wild  and  deep. 

But  like  a  spirit  soar 
Above  the  warrior’s  sleep. 

Thou  art  destined  to  decay 

With  the  shield,  the  helm,  and  plume. 

But  Fame  shall  pour  her  ray 
On  thy  hero’s  lovely  tomb !  G.  R.  C. 


STATUES  IN  THE  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

(  To  the  Editor.') 

Can  you  inform  me  why  the  effigies  of  two 
of  our  crowned  monarchs,  Edward  II.  and 
Richard  III.,  are  omitted  in  the  series  of 
royal  personages  which  embellish  the  upper 
quadrangle  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London  P 
It  certainly  is  a  breach,  as  far  as  correct 
historic  representation  is  concerned,  in  not 
having  their  figures  “  cut  out  into  noble 
statuary,”  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
series,  beginning  with  Edward  I.  and  ending 
with  George  IV.  Gray  has  pathetically 
alluded  to  the  violent  death  of  the  second 
Edward  in  the  finest  of  his  lyrical  produc¬ 
tions  : — 

“The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley’s  roofs  that 
ring. 

Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king  !” 

Richard  III.  was  a  deep-dyed  villain  and 
an  usurper,  but  he  was  a  crowned  king ;  the 
statutes  of  his  reign  are  many  of  them  still 
valid  ;  and  on  the  score  of  any  defection  of 
moral  principle,  I  place  Henry  VIII.,  (the 
decapitator  of  Anne  Boleyn,  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  a  host  of 
others,)  upon  an  equal  pedestal  of  infamy 
with  the  hero  of  Bosworth.  Yet  here  stands 
bluff  Hal,  in  courtly  companionship  among 
the  rest ;  while  the  absence  of  the  statue  of 
the  weak-minded  Edward  II.,  and  that  of  the 
murderer  of  his  innocent  nephews,  Richard 
III.,  present  a  gap  in  the  above  gallery  of 
historic  personages,  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  bad  taste. 

Would  it  not  likewise  prove  more  conso¬ 
nant  with  legitimate  taste  and  grateful  feel¬ 
ing,  were  the  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
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the  founder  of  this  same  noble  edifice,  to  be 
removed  from  the  dusty  nook,  where  it  stands 
enveloped  at  the  present  period,  (in  a  corner 
of  the  lower  quadrangle,)  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
figure  of  the  luxurious  Charles  II.,  which 
now  adorns,  with  bad  taste,  that  portion  of 
the  interior  ?  Enort. 


PUBLIC  WALKS  UPON  THE 
THAMES’  BANKS. 

(To  the  Editor.') 

In  No.  795  of  the  Mirror ,  page  175,  appears 
a  notice  of  Mr.  Martin’s  Plan  for  Public 
Walks  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  As 
a  portion  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware 
that  a  somewhat  similar  scheme  was  at  one 
period  not  only  conceived,  but  actually  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  execution,  I  am  induced  to  trouble 
you  with  the  following  particulars  respecting 
it.  The  time  I  am  alluding  to  was  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  in  the  year  1 666, 
which,  by  extending  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames  almost  the  whole  length  of 
town  as  it  then  existed,  had  laid  open  ground 
enough  for  the  purpose  in  question.  There 
were  then  as  well  as  now,  men  of  expanded 
views  and  cultivated  taste  sufficient  to  perceive 
the  advantages  of  it ;  and  such  men  as  the 
projectors  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital  did  not  overlook  it,  but  exerted 
themselves  so  effectually  as  to  obtain  clauses 
to  be  inserted  in  a  proclamation  from  the 
king  and  privy  council,  issued  immediately 
after  the  fire,  to  prohibit  rebuilding  in  the 
city  until  further  order ;  and  in  two  acts  of 
parliament  passed  in  1666—7  and  1670,  to 
the  effect  “  that  there  should  be  a  fair  quay 
or  wharf  on  all  the  river  side  from  London 
Bridge  to  the  Temple,  of  the  breadth  of  forty 
feet,  as  also  from  the  Tower  wharf  to  London 
Bridge;”  nor  should  there  be  in  those  build¬ 
ings  which  should  be  erected  next  the  river, 
(which  were  desired  to  be  fair  structures, 
for  the  ornament  of  the  city,)  any  houses  to 
be  inhabited  by  brewers,  dyers,  or  sugar- 
bakers,  which  trades,  by  their  continual 
smoke,  contributed  very  much  to  the  un¬ 
healthiness  of  the  adjacent  places;  but  that 
the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  were  to  propose 
such  a  place  or  places  as  might  be  fit  for 
those  trades,”  the  proprietors  of  the  ground 
taken  having  compensation  granted  to  them. 

In  conformity  to  the  acts  of  parliament 
alluded  to,  and  in  obedience  to  an  order  from 
the  privy  council  of  January  25,  16/0,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  the  architect,  made  a 
survey  and  report  upon  the.  state  of  the  in¬ 
tended  quay,  with  a  list  of  the  sheds  and 
other  obstructions  that  blocked  up  the  way, 
which  “  were  subsequently  ordered  to  be 
removed.’’ 

Some  of  my  readers  may  here  inquire, 
if  such  an  open  terrace  or  wharf  has  really 


been  made,  as  has  been  described,  and  how 
to  find  their  way  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  and  convenient  to  have  access  to 
such  an  agreeable  promenade  as  it  must  be. 
In  answer  to  which  I  beg  to  mention,  that 
any  one  who  will  explore  the  difficult  sinuo¬ 
sities  of  that  region  of  the  city  of  London 
lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upper  Thames 
Street,  may  accomplish  the  achievement  of 
arriving  at  a  place  where  a  somewhat  tor¬ 
tuous  pathway  is  bounded  on  the  south  side 
by  some  irregular  buildings,  agreeing,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  lowness  of  elevation  apparently 
showing  them  diffident  with  regard  to  their 
right  to  the  ground  they  occupy ;  and  over 
them  the  wind  often  blows  with  a  freshness, 
and  the  daylight  shines  with  a  brightness, 
considerably  at  variance  with  what  might  be 
expected  in  so  apparently  confined  a  situa¬ 
tion;  but  of  which  the  reason  will  be  evident 
when,  by  turning  to  your  right  hand,  and 
following  the  line  of  the  said  modest-looking 
erections  to  its  termination,  you  attain  the 
object  of  your  expedition  by  discovering  the 
river  Thames  itself,  of  which  you  will  now 
actually  have  a  tolerably  open  view,  (for  a 
space  of  some  thirty  yards,  if  you  pass  be¬ 
tween  some  vast  piles  of  bar-iron,  and  the  large 
pairs  of  scales  used  for  weighing  them,  with 
which  the  wharf  where  you  have  arrived, 
(and  which  is  known  as  the  “  Steelyard,”)  is 
usually  occupied. 

Now,  reader,  this  place  with  the  pathway 
before- mentioned,  and  another  farther  to  the 
westward,  inclosed  not  only  on  each  side, 
but  in  some  places  overhead  also,  forms  part 
of  what  was  long  called  the  “  New  Quay,” 
being  the  remains  of  the  grand  plan  which 
I  have  before  spoken  of  as  being  provided 
for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  good 
citizens  of  London,  by  legislative  enactments, 
through  the  care  and  foresight  of  Sir  C. 
Wren,  John  Evelyn,  and  others. 

Perhaps,  this  statement  may  here  suggest 
such  remarks  as,  “  Why  are  the  acts  of  par¬ 
liament  about  keeping  the  New  Quay  clear 
of  sheds,  &c.,  not  enforced  ?” — “  Has  no  one 
spirit  to  remonstrate  in  the  matter  ?”  &c. — 
Such  a  remon«trance  was  at  one  time  made, 
(in  the  year  1821,)  in  the  shape  of  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  who  deter¬ 
mined  in  their  favour ;  but  the  very  next 
day,  Mr.  Charles  Calvert,  one  of  the  parties 
complained  of  in  making  the  encroachments, 
gave  notice  in  Parliament  for  a  bill,  which 
he  subsequently,  (on  July  10,  1821,)  obtained, 
to  repeal  so  much  of  the  former  acts  as  hin¬ 
dered  walls  or  palings  being  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  from  London  Bridge  to 
the  Temple ;  by  this  means  legalizing  the 
shutting  out  the  view  of  the  river  from  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  adjoining  thoroughfare. 

I  have  extracted  the  substance  of  most  of 
the  above  particulars  from  Elmes’s  Memoirs 
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of  the  Life  and  f Forks  of  Sir  Christopher 
/ Fren  :  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
which  book,  however,  there  did  exist  one 
spot,  where  the  designs  of  the  projectors  of 
the  New  Quay  seemed  to  be  almost  com¬ 
pletely  realized.  A  pleasant,  public  thorough¬ 
fare,  with  a  few  sycamore-trees  along  it,  and 
an  open  view  of  the  river  on  one  side,  led, 
on  the  other,  past  one  of  those  “  faire  struc¬ 
tures”  from  the  design  of  Wren  himself,  of 
which  a  range  was  intended  to  have  been 
continued  through  the  length  of  the  city, 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  I  allude  to  old 
Fishmongers’  Hall,  figured  in  the  Mirror , 
vol.  xix ,  p.  17.  Since  then,  however,  great 
changes  have  occurred  thereabout  ;  New 
London  Bridge  sets  its  giant  foot  almost  on 
the  spot  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  a 
structure  of  corresponding  loftiness  of  pre¬ 
tension,  New  Fishmongers’  Hall,  puts  out 
of  countenance  the  claims  of  a  more  modest 
kind  which  its  predecessor  had  to  our  notice ; 
while,  between  the  two,  a  lofty  and  wide 
flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  bridge  down  to 
the  water,  across  the  pleasant,  public  walk 
before-mentioned,  which  has  been  magni¬ 
ficently  embanked  with  granite.  Here  would 
have  been  a  fine  opportunity  for  putting  in 
practice  that  feature  of  Mr.  Martin’s  plan, 
“  a  flight  of  steps,”  which  “  should  lead  from 
each  end  of  the  bridges  to  the  public 
walks,”  and,  to  use  Sir  C.  Wren’s  words, 
the  making  “  a  passage,  which  will  be  ex- 
treamly  necessary.”  Somehow  or  other, 
though,  the  steps  of  New  London  Bridge 
are  just  made  so  that  people  cannot  step 
from  them  to  the  wharf,  nor  from  the  wharf 
to  them.  Moreover,  if  you  approach  from 
the  other  side,  that  is,  from  the  part  of  the 
Quay  which  is  open  to  the  public,  and  shut 
up  from  the  river,  the  site  of  the  former 
thoroughfare,  a  huge  pair  of  iron  gates 
arrests  your  progress,  and  you  find  that  the 
part  of  the  Quay  open  to  the  river  is  now 
shut  from  the  public. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  bridge,  the  high 
warehouses  near  the  river  stand  somewhat 
back  from  it,  as  far  as  Billingsgate,  the  brink 
of  the  water  being  only  occupied  with 
wooden  sheds.  I  know  not  whether  this 
arrangement  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
the  old  acts  of  parliament  before  alluded  to : 
if  it  has,  the  demolition  of  Old  London 
Bridge  might  have  been  the  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  design  with  great  advantage,  by 
affording  access  to  the  water-side  through  a 
street  which  has  for  many  years  served  for 
one  of  the  main  “  arteries”  of  London,  and 
which  might  have  been  now  allowed  to  open 
directly  upon  the  river  Thames — I  mean 
Fish-street  Hill.  Accordingly,  some  approach 
has  been  made  to  turning  the  opportunity  to 
that  use  which  taste  would  dictate,  by  the 
erection  of  a  Steam  Packet  Wharf,  on  the 
site  of  part  of  the  old  bridge.  But,  why 


should  not  that  part,  which  consisted  of  two 
complete  arches,  have  been  itself  left,  to 
serve  as  a  picturesque  and  interesting  me¬ 
morial  of  the  venerable  structure,  when  seen 
from  the  eastward,  instead  of  removing  it, 
and  stuffing  up  its  place  with  earth  P  And 
why  is  the  entrance  to  the  Steam  Wharf  only 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  folding  gates,  other 
parts  of  the  old  thoroughfare  being  stopped 
by  a  dead  wall  erected  directly  across  it,  and 
blocking  up  both  the  view  and  the  way 
through  the  picturesque  arch  in  the  tower 
of  St.  Magnus’  church,  by  going  through 
which  crowds  of  foot-passengers  used  to  ob¬ 
tain  safety  from  the  throng  of  vehicles  endea¬ 
vouring  to  gain  access  to  the  old  bridge  P 
This  spot,  if  the  dead  wall  had  been  omit¬ 
ted,  and  the  before-mentioned,  ancient  arches 
of  the  bridge  had  been  left,  and  if-  the  archi¬ 
tectural  character  of  the  south  side  ef  the 
Adelaide  Hotel  had  been  extended  to  the 
eastern  also,  would,  as  viewed  from  the  south¬ 
east,  have  formed  a  scene  worthy  of  Venice 
itself. — An  Architectural  Draughtsman. 


RECENT  VISIT  TO  ST.  HELENA. 

[From  the  MS'.  Journal  of  a  Mariner.') 

This  island  is  about  1,700  miles  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  its  aspect  is  that  of 
a  rock  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  nor  did 
it  present,  as  seen  from  the  vessel  in  sailing 
along  the  coast,  a  single  prospect  which  could 
be  classed  amongst  the  grand  and  beautiful. 
He  certainly  was  a  bold  person  who  first  pro¬ 
posed  a  settlement  there,  for  so  abrupt  and 
precipitous  is  the  lofty  wall  of  craggy  rocks 
which  faces  the  ocean,  that  it  seems  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  approach  of  any  living  crea¬ 
ture  except  the  sea  bird,  there  being  only  four 
openings,  or  breaks,  in  the  cliff's,  at  three  of 
which  landing  is  rarely  practicable ;  even  at 
the  fourth,  where  steps  have  been  cut  in  the 
rock;  it  sometimes  happens  that  for  days  toge¬ 
ther  it  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and 
frequently  is  very  dangerous.  We  found  the 
ocean  placid  enough,  and  the  surf,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  was  of  trifling  amount;  yet 
we  were  obliged  to  use  caution,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  assistance. 

On  landing,  we  walked  into  the  town, 
where  we  established  ourselves  in  a  lodging 
house  at  the  daily  charge  of  thirty  shillings 
each ,  a  sum  that  would  have  been  considered 
bordering  upon  the  extravagant  in  most  other 
places ;  but  a  person  located  on  such  a  spot 
as  this  may  well  be  justified  in  allowing  his 
conscience  some  latitude. 

James  Town,  the  only  one  in  the  island, 
and  the  most  oddly  situated  of  all  capitals, 
contains  one  good  street,  including,  perhaps, 
forty  houses;  besides  which  there  are  sundry 
streets,  or  lanes  of  huts,  that  ramify  from  it, 
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and  denote  the  place  to  be,  in  reference  to 
the  population,  ot  greater  consequence  than 
might  at  first  be  expected  by  a  cursory  ob¬ 
server.  It  stands  in  a  narrow  ravine,  for 
valley  it  can  scarcely  be  called,  whose  sides 
are  as  abrupt  as  the  cliffs  upon  the  coast, 
their  height  being  in  some  places,  from  600 
to  700  feet.  The  spectator,  while  regarding 
this  singular  scene,  naturally  imagines  that 
serious  accidents  would  be  liable  to  occur,  for 
the  blocks  of  rock  which  project  from  above 
in  the  most  threatening  manner  possible,  ap¬ 
pear  ever  ready  to  descend  from  their  elevated 
position  ;  and  if  such  an  avalanche  were  to 
happen,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  involve 
a  fearful  loss  of  property  and  life  in  its  rui¬ 
nous  career.  Everything  therefore  considered, 
the  site  of  James  Town  is  assuredly  not  over- 
safe  ;  however,  the  superincumbent  rocks,  by 
their  eloquent  silence,  supply  an  admonition 
quite  as  efficient  as  that  afforded  through 
the  medium  of  a  preacher,  and  serve  equally 
to  remind  those  who  reside  beneath,  that 
life  is,  at  best,  but  a  precarious  existence, 
which  may  cease  in  an  instant  when  least 
expected.  In  one  part,  the  ravine  does  not 
much  exceed  a  hundred  yards  in  width  at  the 
bottom ;  but  where  the  town  stands,  it  is 
from  250  to  400  yards  broad  ;  and  the  entire 
length  I  judged  to  be  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  Through  this  ravine  flows  the  small 
stream  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  supplied 
with  water. 

As  Dr.  G.  and  myself  preferred  the  pedes¬ 
trian  to  the  vehicular  mode  of  making  an  ex¬ 
cursion,  when  exploring  a  country,  we  left 
the  rest  of  our  party  to  proceed  in  a  carriage, 
and  pursued  our  way  by  a  somewhat  different 
route  on  foot.  During  the  first  two  miles  we 
had  to  encounter  a  constant  ascent,  and  soon 
afterwards  descended  the  glen  in  which  repose 
the  remains  of  Napoleon.  Here,  beneath 
three  willows,  shorn  of  almost  all  their 
branches,  and  within  an  iron  railing,  is  a 
slab  of  stone,  placed  upon  the  ground,  with¬ 
out  any  inscription,  and  eight  feet  long  by 
four  wide, — such  is  the  tomb  of  the  once 
mighty  emperor !  On  the  willows,  whose 
trunks  bend  nearly  to  the  slab,  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  was  wont  to  sit  and  converse 
with  the  few  friends  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  distant  exile ;  nor  could  he  have  selected 
for  the  purpose  a  more  sweetly  sequestered 
spot.  Previous  to  his  death,  the  trees  were  in 
a  flourishing  state;  but  since  that  event,  so 
many  persons  have  procured  cuttings  from 
them,  that  they  are  now  almost  destroyed. 
Close  to  the  grave  is  a  spring  of  excellent 
water,  for  a  supply  of  which,  the  Emperor 
used  to  send  ;  and  numerous  young  willows 
raised  from  cuttings  bade  fair  to  form  a  better 
shade  than  the  parent  trees.  The  glen  was 
under  the  charge  of  two  ancient  soldiers,  who 
must  derive  no  inconsiderable  profit  from 
the  numerous  visiters,  frequenting  this  lonely 


scene  of  death,  so  calculated  to  excite  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  emptiness  of  human  power  and 
ambition.  An  album  is  kept  upon  the  spot, 
which,  like  the  whole  race  of  albums,  is 
filled  with  absurd  attempts  at  wit,  or  puerile 
effusions  in  rhyme ;  amongst  this  miscella¬ 
neous  mass  of  folly,  a  master  of  a  ship  com¬ 
plains  that  there  was  no  house  at  hand  where 
he  could  obtain  a  glass  of  that  panacea  of 
sea-fairing  men  called  grog,  although  the 
distance  from  town  is  not  four  miles. 

On  quitting  the  glen,  we  came  again  upon 
the  road,  and  walked  to  Longwood,  a  mile 
further.  The  old  house  had  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  a  sad  state  of  decay,  the  only  toler¬ 
able  apartment  being  that  formerly  used  as  a 
billiard-room  :  Napoleon’s  bed-room  had  be¬ 
come  a  stable  ;  that  in  which  he  died,  a 
receptacle  for  chaff,  &c. ;  and  the  portion  of 
the  building  occupied  by  his  suite,  had  long 
been  converted  into  out-houses  !  Such  is  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs.  The  new  build¬ 
ing,  in  which  he  was  to  have  resided,  is  an 
excellent  house,  and  had  evidently  been  fitted 
up  with  every  attention  to  comfort,  and  little 
regard  to  expense ;  but  before  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  Napoleon  was  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  vast  extent,  from 
spots  around,  embracing  the  greater  portion 
of  the  island,  with  an  almost  boundless  ex¬ 
panse  of  ocean,  but  combining  too  much  of 
the  melancholy  and  cheerless  in  its  leading 
features  to  be  particularly  inviting;  nor  was 
there  a  single  tree  at  hand,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  of  miserably  stunted  growth,  to 
relieve  the  general  absence  of  vegetation. 
Such  a  view,  liable  as  it  must  be  to  awaken 
sombre  impressions,  would  always  produce 
in  myself  a  saddening  effect,  since  I  hold 
that  the  ocean — that  emblem  of  Eternity, — 
however  grand  in  the  scale  of  Nature,  pos¬ 
sesses  no  great  beauty  as  a  constant  object, 
even  when  the  mighty  billows  are  lashed  into 
foam  by  the  storm  ;  while  in  a  state  of  repose 
nothing  can  be  more  monotonous  than  the 
lifeless  aspect  of  its  placid  surface. 

The  finest  part  of  St.  Helena  is  that  be¬ 
hind,  and  further  up  the  hills  than  the  tomb, 
as  there  one  observes  an  amphitheatre  of  ele¬ 
vations  and  rocks,  inclosing  a  very  „ beautiful 
spot,  although  of  no  great  extent. 

Numerous  firs  had  been  planted  at  the 
Governor’s  residence,  and  thrive  well;  in¬ 
deed  here,  as  in  all  places  where  the  soil 
consists  of  decomposed  lava,  and  where  the 
climate  is  genial,  vegetation  is  rapid  and 
luxuriant.  Give  the  plants  but  water,  and 
let  the  stratum  of  soil  be  ever  so  scanty,  or 
the  crevices  in  the  rocks  ever  so  narrow,  still 
so  long  as  the  roots  can  find  shelter,  and 
moisture  abundant,  the  plants  are  sure  to  grow 
well.  Where  a  rill  was  found,  there  we  met 
also  with  the  finest  water-cresses  I  ever  saw. 

The  general  appearance  of  St.  Helena  is 
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that  of  an  immense  rock,  intersected  in  most 
directions  by  deep  ravines,  or  tremendous 
chasms,  frequently  accessible  only  to  the 
goats  ;  and  the  vegetation  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  is  extremely  scanty,  except  at  parti¬ 
cular  spots.  As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  climate  of  James  Town  is  often  intensely 
hot ;  but  at  those  parts  of  the  island  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  S.  E.  trade-wind,  the 
temperature  is  greatly  lessened.  The  popu¬ 
lation  (1831)  consisted  of  about  3,000  persons, 
of  whom  800  were  soldiers  ;  and  so  strongly 
fortified  is  the  island,  that  it  would,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  be  impossible  to  reduce  it  unless  by 
surprise  or  blockade.  To  convey  some  idea 
of  the  ravine  in  which  stands  the  town,  I  may 
state,  that  on  one  side,  and  close  to  the  sea, 
there  is  a  staircase  from  the  summit  of 
Ladder  Hill  of  620  steps,  with  an  inclined 
plane  on  each  side,  the  vertical  height  of 
which  is  500  feet.  The  rope  to  which  a 
cart  was  attached,  when  being  drawn  up  the 
inclined  plane,  broke,  a  few  days  before  our 
arrival — the  cart  was  of  course  dashed  to 
pieces. 

St.  Helena  was  discovered  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  1501;  the  East  India  Company 
took  possession  of  it  in  1657  j  and,  in  1815, 
it  became  the  prison  of  Buonaparte.  The 
length  is  ten  miles  and  a  half;  the  breadth 
seven ;  and  its  distance  from  the  nearest 
land  is  1,200  miles.  James  Town  is  in  1 5°  55" 


south  latitude,  and  3°  34"  west  longitude. 
Diana’s  Peak,  the  most  elevated  point,  rises 
to  the  height  of  2,700  feet ;  and  Longwood 
is  1,800  feet  above  the  sea;  although 
there  is  certainly  some  level  land,  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  say  there  is  at  one  place 
a  plain  of  1,500  acres.  When  discovered, 
this  island  was  clothed  with  wood.  Our  ex¬ 
cursions  ended,  we  again  embarked,  and 
found  ourselves  once  more  bounding  on  the 
ocean,  and  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  ;  a  pastime  more  suited,  perhaps,  to  the 
taste  of  poets  than  of  travellers. 

i^ptrit  of  JBtOcoPeri). 

THE  PHYSIOGNOTYPE. 

The  accompanying  Engraving  represents  a 
machine  for  taking  casts,  lately  invented 
by  a  gentleman  in  Paris.  Jt  is  called  the 
Physiognotype,  is  of  a  very  simple  construc¬ 
tion,  and  takes  the  exact  imprint  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance  without  any  disagreeable  sensation, 
by  an  application  of  less  than  two  seconds. 

This  instrument  is  a  metallic,  oval  plate, 
pierced  with  a  large  quantity  of  minute  holes 
very  closely  together,  and  through  each  of 
which  a  wire,  (very  like  a  knitting  needle.) 
passes  with  extreme  facility.  These  needles 
have  the  appearance  of  a  brush.  The  whole 
is  surrounded  with  a  double  case  of  tin, 
which  contains  warm  water,  in  order  to  keep 


(.The  Physiognotype.)  (Section,  showing  the  impression  of  the  features.) 
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the  instrument  of  a  proper  temperature  with 
the  blood.  If  any  figure  be  applied  against 
this  brush  of  needles,  it  will  yield  to  the 
slightest  pressure,  and  leave  an  exact  mould. 
The  needles  are  then  fixed  by  a  very  simple 
process,  and  from  this  metallic  mould,  the 
cast  is  taken.  There  is  nothing  disagree¬ 
able  in  the  application  of  the  instrument, 
but  the  sensation  cannot  well  be  described  ; 
although,  if  the  Physiognotype  were  not 
heated,  it  would  feel  like  immersing  the  face 
in  snow.  The  impression  left  will  be  an 
accurate  likeness,  and  the  mask  will  be  a 
fac-simile  of  the  mould.  Nothing  is  want¬ 
ing  ;  even  a  vein  on  the  temple  is  faithfully 
represented. 

The  inventer  has  already  obtained  the  cast 
of  the  French  King,  Louis  Philippe,  and  also 
those  of  a  variety  of  persons  celebrated  in  the 
political,  literary,  and  scientific  world  ;  and, 
among  the  number,  those  of  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Munster,  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Messrs. 
Dupin,  Guizot,  Alexander  Dumas,  &c., 
Miles.  Dorval,  Jenny  Vertpre. 

An  Oed  Subscriber. 

*£* *  Our  Correspondent  adds  : — “  Having 
had  my  own  cast  taken  by  this  instrument, 
when  in  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  month,  I  can  speak  decidedly  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  invention.” 

Clje  fPubltc  ^Journals. 

GOTHe’s  OPINION  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

[The  following  extract  from  Eckermann’s 
Conversations  with  Gothe  in  the  last  Years 
of  his  Life  is  translated  in  the  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review ,  just  published.  The  passage 
is  one  of  several  specimens  of  Eckermann’s 
work,  judiciously  selected  by  the  Reviewer, 
“  who  seldom  has  his  labours  sweetened  by 
such  a  treat.” — “The  particular  period  of 
Byron’s  poetical  career  that  called  forth  the 
observations  in  the  annexed  extract,  espe¬ 
cially  those  on  the  three  unities  and  on 
Shakspeare,  seems  to  have  been  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Sardanapalus ,  in  1821.  To  make 
the  remarks  of  Gothe  more  intelligible,  we 
subjoin  an  extract  from  his  lordship’s  letters 
to  Mr.  Murray,  from  Ravenna,  dated  July  14 
and  July  22,  of  that  year.”*] 

“  I  know  no  man,”  said  Gothe,  “  who  pos¬ 
sesses  what  is  called  invention  in  a  higher 
degree  than  Lord  Byron.  He  unravels  the 
dramatic  knot  in  a  manner  that  surpasses  all 
expectation.” — “  1  feel  exactly  the  same  thing 

*  “To  Mr.  Murray. — My  object  has  been  to  dra¬ 
matize  like  the  Greeks  (a  modest  phrase)  striking 
passages  of  history,  as  they  did  of  history  and  mytho¬ 
logy.  You  will  find  all  this  very  wnlike  Shakspeare; 
and"  so  much  the  better  in  one  sense,  for  t  look  upon 
him  to  be  the  worst  of  models,  though  the  most 
extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  been  my  object  to 
be  as  simple  and  severe  as  Alfieri ;  and  I  have  broken 
down  the  poetry  as  nearly  as  1  could  to  common 
language.  Mind  the  unities,  which  are  my  great 
object  of  research.” 


with  Shakspeare,”  replied  I,  “  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  Ins  Falstaff';  when  this  hero  has 
told  one  of  his  gigantic  lies,  I  rack  my  brain 
to  conceive  how  he  will  work  himself  out  of 
his  own  mesh, — but  Shakspeare  brings  him 
out  of  the  scrape  in  a  style  of  his  own,  which 
no  cogitation  can  anticipate.  If  you  are 
right  in  saying  the  same  of  Lord  Byron,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  you  could  in  any  way 
pay  a  greater  compliment  to  his  genius.” 

Gothe  nodded  assent,  and  then  laughed  at 
the  new  whim  of  his  lordship,  who  in  life  had 
never  learned  to  control  himself  in  the  least 
trifle,  and  yet  most  strangely  had  allowed 
himself  in  his  recent  plays  to  be  tied  down 
by  the  stupid  law  ( das  dumme  Gesetz)  of 
the  three  unities.  “  It  is  plain,”  said  he, 
“  that  his  lordship  knew  as  little  of  the  true 
principle  of  this  rule  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  three  unities  are  onlv  useful  in  so  far  as 
they  enable  the  spectator  more  easily  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  piece,  and  to  connect  the  several 
parts  of  it  together  into  one  complete  whole. f 
When  they  do  not  contribute  to  this  end  they 
are  useless,  and  it  shows  an  utter  want  of 
understanding  to  employ  them  in  such  a 
case.  The  Greeks  themselves,  who  were  the 
fathers  of  the  rule,  did  not  always  follow  it; 
in  the  Phaethon  of  Euripides,  and  in  other 
pieces,  the  place  changes ;  and  from  this  we 
see  plainly  that  the  great  Greek  masters  were 
more  concerned  about  how  they  might  give 
their  piece  the  best  scenic  effect,  than  about 
a  rule  that  in  itself  has  no  meaning,  and  for 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  blind 
reverence.  Shakspeare’s  plays,  as  everybody 
knows,  jump  over  the  unities  of  space  and 
time  without  the  least  restraint ;  and  yet  there 
are  no  pieces  that  are  more  complete  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  more  readily  comprehended  as  a 
whole  by  the  spectator.  The  French,  with 
all  their  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of  the 
unities,  have  not  been  able  to  attain  to  this 
effect ;  they  introduce  narration  where  we 
expect  action,  and  thus  disturb  our  mind  in 
forming  an  easy  conception  of  the  whole. 

“  This  whim  of  adhering  to  the  unities, 
however,  was  not  without  its  service  to  Byron. 
It  was  a  sort  of  rein  to  keep  within  reasonable 
boundaries  a  spirit  which  was  always  striving 
after  the  infinite.  Would  to  God  that  he  had 
been  able  to  find  some  such  rules  for  regu¬ 
lating  his  moral  nature  !  We  may  say,  with 
the  greatest  certainty,  that  the  want  of  such 
a  regulating  power  was  his  ruin,  and  that  he 
went  to  wreck  on  nothing  but  the  unbridled 
rebelliousness  of  his  passions. 

f  We  have  here  made  a  sweeping  periphrasis,  but 
the  expressive  German  phrase  “  das  Fassliche,” 
which  Gothe  says  is  the  “  Grund  ”  of  the  rule  of  the 
three  unities,  can  hardly  be  translated  by  one  word. 
Generally  speaking,  the  English,  who  are  not  a  re¬ 
flective  people,  have  a  much  more  loose  and  less  con¬ 
centrated  way  of  expressing  themselves,  on  philoso¬ 
phical  subjects,  than  the  Germans.  No  language  is 
better  adapted  .than  the  German  for  the  expression 
of  maxims  and  principles  in  a  few  pregnant  words. 
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“  He  was  far  too  much  in  the  dark  about  his 
own  condition.  He  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  knew  and  considered  not  what  he  was 
doing.  He  allowed  himself  every  license,  and 
other  people  none ;  and  thus  he  not  only 
ruined  himself,  but  raised  up  the  whole  world 
against  him.  With  his  ‘  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers’  he  made  a  bad  com¬ 
mencement,  and  put  himself  from  the  very 
first  into  a  false  position  with  regard  to  the 
principal  poets  and  literary  characters  of  the 
day.  In  his  subsequent  works,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  and  discontent  seemed  to  grow 
with  him.  Church  and  state  were  not  safe 
from  his  sarcasms.  This  reckless  warfare 
drove  him  out  of  England ;  and,  had  he 
lived,  would  in  a  short  time  have  driven  him 
out  of  Europe.  Go  where  he  might,  he  had 
never  room  enough,  and,  with  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  personal  liberty,  he  was  under  an 
habitual  feeling  of  constraint — the  world  was 
a  prison  to  him.  His  expedition  to  Greece 
was  anything  but  a  voluntary  determination. 
His  uncomfortable  relation  to  his  fellow 
men  drove  him  to  take  some  such  step  as 
this. 

“  The  violence  with  which  he  tore  his 
mind  away  from  everything  traditional  and 
patriotic  not  only  ruined  him  altogether  as  a 
man,  but  his  revolutionary  feelings,  and  the 
continual  agitation  of  his  mind,  prevented  his 
poetical  talents  from  receiving  their  due  deve- 
lopement.  No  one,  moreover,  can  doubt  that 
the  eternal  spirit  of  opposition,  with  which  he 
was  possessed,  has  done  an  irremediable 
injury  to  the  effect  of  those  wonderful  works 
which  he  left  completed.  For  it  is  not  only 
that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  writer  commu¬ 
nicates  itself  to  the  reader,  but  generally  all 
activity ,  that  proceeds  merely  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  opposition ,  can  have  nothing  bat  a 
negative  result ,  and  that  which  is  negative  is 
nothing .  fVhen  I  say  that  bad  is  bad ,  what 
do  I  gain  by  it  ?  but  if  I  should  chance ,  in  my 
negativmg  mania ,  to  say  that  good  is  bad,  (as 
too  often  happens,)  then  I  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  He  who  wishes  to  be  actively  useful 
must  never  fall  a-rating  of  his  neighbours , 
but,  leaving  the  absurdities  of  the  absurd  to 
shift  for  themselves,  be  concerned  only  to  do 
that  which  is  good.  For  the  end  of  all  our 
endeavours  is  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  build  up 
something  that  mankind  may  look  upon  and 
rejoice  in. 

“  Lord  Byron,”  continued  Gothe,  “  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  man,  as  an  Englishman,  and 
as  a  great  genius.  His  good  qualities  belong 
chiefly  to  him  as  a  man  ;  his  bad  'qualities 
belong  to  him  as  an  Englishman  and  a  peer, 
and  his  genius  is  incommensurable. 

e<  All  Englishmen,  as  such,  are,  properly 
speaking,  destitute  of  what  we  call  reflection. 
Their  continual  distraction,  and  the  spirit  of 
political  partisanship,  prevent  their  reflective 
powers  from  ever  arriving  at  a  calm  develope- 


ment.  But,  as  practical  men,  they  are  truly 
great. 

“  Lord  Byron  is,  in  respect  of  reflection, 
no  better  than  his  countrymen.  He  is  great 
only  when  he  writes  poetry — as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  reflect,  he  is  a  child. 

“  But,  notwithstanding  this  national  de¬ 
fect,  he  is  a  man  who  succeeds  in  everything 
he  undertakes  ;  and  one  may  truly  say,  that 
with  him  inspiration  takes  the  place  of  re¬ 
flection.  He  had  no  outlet  but  to  poetize 
continually ;  and  anything  that  came  from 
him  as  a  man,  especially  if  it  was  a  feeling  of 
the  heart,  was  sure  to  be  good.  His  beautiful 
poems  came  to  him  as  beautiful  children 
come  to  women — they  know  not  how,' and 
think  not  why. 

“  He  is  a  born  genius  of  a  high  order ;  and 
I  have  no  where  found  the  vis  poetica,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  in  a  more  perfect  state  than 
in  him.  He  seizes  the  leading  external  cha¬ 
racter,  and  sees  through  the  past  with  a  truth 
not  inferior  to  Shakspeare.  But  Shakspeare 
was  a  more  complete  and  perfect  man.  Byron 
knew  this  well ;  and,  for  this  reason,  has 
been  careful  to  say  very  little  about  Shak¬ 
speare,  though  he  knows  whole  passages  of 
him  by  heart.  He  would  have  been  glad  to 
disown  him  altogether,  had  that  been  pos¬ 
sible;  for  he  did  not  understand  Shakspeare’s 
cheerfulness,  and  it  stood  not  a  little  in  his 
way.  Pope,  again,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
disown,  for  from  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  mentioning  Pope 
on  all  occasions  with  the  highest  respect,  for 
he  knew  very  well  that  Pope  is  a  mere  wall 
compared  to  him. 

“  I  have  often  thought  that  Byron’s  high 
rank  as  an  English  peer  was  very  much  against 
him  ;  for  the  external  world  is  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  every  man  of  high  talent,  and  much 
more  so  when  that  man  is  placed  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  high  rank  and  influence.  A  certain 
middle  condition  is  most  favourable  for  the 
developement  of  talent ;  and  it  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  we  find  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  artists  and  poets  among  the  middle  classes 
of  society.  Byron’s  native  propensity  to  lose 
himself  in  the  infinite  would,  in  a  lower  rank 
of  life  and  with  more  moderate  means,  have 
been  much  less  prejudicial  to  him.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  was  placed  in  a  situation 
where  he  might  hope  to  realize  every  fancy, 
however  wild,  and  this  entangled  him  in  a 
thousand  mazes.  Being  himself  a  member 
of  the  highest  rank  of  society,  there  was  none 
who  could,  in  opposition  to  him,  assume  an 
attitude  that  might  command  his  reverence 
or  check  his  excesses.  He  spoke  out  freely 
whatever  indignant  feelings  were  fermenting 
in  his  proud  mind,  and  thus  brought  himself 
into  irreconcileable  conflict  with  the  world.” 

[The  Reviewer  notes :  “  We  have  read 
nothing  finer,  nothing  more  instinct  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  truth,  than  this  criticism.”] 
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THE  MINSTREL’S  GRAVE. 

Weep  for  the  Minstrel !  scatter  round 
With  flowers  his  grave,  as  holy  ground ; 
Pluck  ye  the  weeds,  and  plant  the  rose 
To  shadow  o’er  his  last  repose  ; 

Rear  ye  the  turf  above  his  head, 

To  guard  the  spot  from  stranger’s  tread; 

And  let  the  setting  sunbeam  throw 
A  smile  on  him  who  sleeps  below. 

His  course  was  like  yon  ray  of  light 
Trembling  across  the  wave  so  bright. 

Round  which  the  waters  dull  and  slow 
With  plaintive  murmur  darkly  flow  ! 

For  he  threw  off,  with  fluttering  joy, 

Those  cares  which  meaner  hearts  destroy  ; 
And  with  quick  eye  and  maddening  song 
Charmed  the  sad  world  he  passed  along. 

Weep  for  the  minstrel !  fatal  were 
The  gifts  to  which  his  soul  was  heir  ; 

In  festal  song  his  accents  thrilled, 

At  feast  his  cup  was  highest  filled, 

And  as  the  wine  sparked  o’er  the  brim 
Delight  shot  from  the  eyes  of  him — 

Those  flashes  which,  alas  !  but  spoke, 

“  The  happiest  heart  is  easiest  broke  !” 

Weep  for  the  minstrel !  sorrow  stayed 
Her  tears  when  he  his  wild  harp  played  ; 

To  arms  the  eager  soldier  sprang 
When  he  the  fiery  summons  rang  ; 

To  bliss  the  merry  heart  sjave  o’er 
All  thought,  those  quickening  chords  before ; 
And  sighing  maid  approved  the  tone 
Which  eased  all  love  except  his  own. 

Weep  for  the  minstrel  1  he  who  moved 
All  hearts  to  love — he  vainly  loved. 

On  him  dark  eyes  looked  cold  disdain 
From  one  who  never  pitied  pain  ; 

Dim  grew  his  sight,  his  voice  sank  low, 

The  melting  strain  refused  to  flow  ; 

His  spirit’s  boasted  freedom  fell 
At  tyrant  Love’s  o’erpowering  spell. 

Weep  for  the  minstrel !  lightly  lay 
The  turf  that  guards  his  hallowed  clay ; 

Nor  let  the  babbling  tomb  disclose 
With  idle  epitaph  his  woes. 

Short  was  his  life  ;  his  memory,  too, 

Should  rest  alone  with  those  who  knew 
The  brilliant  start  and  brief  career 
Which,  meteor-like,  now  leaves  him  here. 
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HOMCEOPATHY  AND  ALLOPATHY. 

By  David  Uwins,  M.  D. 

[“  What  is  Homoeopathy  ?”  is  a  question 
which  may  be  frequently  asked  by  hundreds 
of  non-medical  readers.  Our  reply  shall  be 
of  Abernethian  pith:  “read  our  book,” — 
{Mirror,  vol.  xv.,  p.  382,)  wherein  this  new 
system  of  medicine  is  illustrated  from  a  paper 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  From  this  article, 
Dr.  Uwins  received  the  first  intimation  of 
homoeopathy ;  but  the  Doctor  observes,  that 
44  while  it  admitted  that  facts  were  astound- 
ingly  in  its  favour,  it  treated  the  affair  in  so 
flippant  a  manner,  that  the  paper  was  not 
likely  to  make  much  way  with  an  individual 
who  had  been  taught  by  a  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  his  own  school,  (the  late  Dr.  Gregory,) 
that 4  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  medical 
facts  are  medical  lies,  and  all  medical  doc¬ 
trines  stark,  staring  nonsense.’”  Upwards 


of  six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  above  article,  during  which  the 
44  new  system  ”  has  lain  dormant,  but  to 
spring  up  and  take  root  in  the  faith  of 
the  present  year,  and  to  secure  Dr.  Uwins 
as  one  of  its  disciples.  In  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  the  Doctor  thus  laconically  de¬ 
fines  Homoeopathy  and  Allopathy  : — “  The 
allopathic  mode  is  the  one  hitherto  admit¬ 
ted  as  legitimate  and  tenable  ;  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  mode  is  that  which  first  suggested 
itself  to  the  mind  of  a  German  physician, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  while  engaged  in 
the  translation  of  Cullen’s  Materia  Medica. 
Homoeopathy  may,  for  our  present  purpose, 
be  translated,  4  like  loves  like,  or  birds  of  a 
feather  do  well  together  ;’  it  announces  by  a 
term,  that  what  creates  disturbance  and  dis¬ 
ease,  in  all  its  apparent  anomalies  and  varie¬ 
ties,  will,  in  different  proportions  and  due 
adaptations,  prove  a  remedy  for  that  disease  ; 
that  poisons,  like  punishments,  are  4  mercies 
in  disguise ;’  and  that,  to  create  a  commo¬ 
tion  in  the  frame  of  a  contrary  nature  to  that 
already  established ;  to  practise,  in  other 
words,  allopathically,  is  bungling  in  design, 
and  too  often  fatal  in  consequence ;  that 
nosology  is  nonsense;  that  to  conceive  of 
disordered  conditions  as  abstract  essences  is 
downright  absurdity  ;  and  that  nomenclature, 
as  hitherto  constructed,  is  mere  verbiage.” 
Happy  should  we  be  to  find  all  these  posi¬ 
tions  established  —  to  find  medical  science 
stripped  of  its  mystery,  and  the  health-giving 
art  made  as  simple  as  the  blessing  which  it 
bestows.  The  means  by  which  Homoeopathy 
seeks,  or,  as  some  say,  pretends,  to  accomplish 
this,  is  by  atomic  doses  —  a  system  which 
does  not  assimilate  to  the  quackery  of  our 
times,  or  the  cunning  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
even  twenty  pill  doses ;  so  that  experiments 
in  the  new  mode  are  not  likely  to  be  nega¬ 
tived  by  nausea.  Dr.  Uwins  does  not  advo¬ 
cate  the  assumptions  of  homoeopathy,  in  the 
present  tract,  nor  does  he  even  go  into  the 
fundamentals  of  the  doctrine  of  homoeopathy 
in  an  argumentative  or  even  illustrative 
manner.  He  considers  some  of  its  positions 
and  inferences  as  very  objectionable,  and 
that  the  total  discarding  of  allopathy  is  one 
of  its  fallacies. — 44  The  design  of  this  tract,” 
the  Doctor  adds,  44  is  merely  limited  to  an 
announcement,  (upon  the  strength  of  a  few 
recitals,)  of  the  high  value  the  similia  in 
similibus  theory  of  medicine  has  proved  in 
imparting  a  power  to  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  which  he  never  possessed  before,  and 
in  helping  to  take  off  that  weight  from  the 
mind  of  a  conscientious  physician,  which 
must  necessarily  connect  itself  with  public 
appreciation  beyond  conscious  desert.” — Doc¬ 
tor  Uwins  again,  from  facts,  concludes,  “ho¬ 
moeopathy,  be  it  true  or  false,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  thinking  and  thankful  men, 
for  the  information  it  has  given  us,  respect- 
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ing  the  power  possessed  by  doses  of  medi¬ 
cine,  (prepared  in  a  particular  way,)  and 
divided  to  an  extent  almost  unbounded.’'’ 
Upon  this  principle,  though  a  practitioner 
may  not  go  the  length  of  an  adept  in  homoeo¬ 
pathy,  he  might  materially  improve  upon 
allopathy,  by  stopping  much  short  of  atomic 
minuteness,  and  exhibiting  merely  small 
quantities.  We  now  proceed  to  quote  a  few 
of  Dr.  Uwins’s  experiences.] 

The  first  homoeopathic  experiment  I  made 
was  indeed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  homoeopathic 
procedure,  made  upon  myself.  A  two-grain 
dose  of  James’s  powder  was  lying  in  my 
bed-room  for  intended  use ;  and  it  occurred 
to  me  to  take  up  by  a  moistened  finger  an 
unappreciable  quantity,  which  I  put  on  my 
tongue,  and  in  the  night  I  broke  out  into  a 
general  and  profuse  perspiration. 

But  the  instances  of  trial  of  small  doses, 
&c.,  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  allude,  are 
a  very  few  from  among  a  very  many,  that 
have  been  made  by  me  during  the  two  or 
three  last  weeks. 

Mrs.  - ,  living  near  Woolwich,  had 

been  beset  for  years  with  a  full  chorus  of  ano¬ 
malous  maladies ;  acid  secretions  from  the 
stomach,  for  which  she  had  taken  carbonate 
of  soda  enough  almost  to  neutralize  all  the 
acid  contained  in  Apothecaries’  Hall ;  pains, 
and  low  spirits,  and  sallow  complexion,  to 
which  had  been  applied  blue  pill,  in  all  its 
wonted  forms  and  doses,  to  a  very  large 
amount.  In  a  word,  diet  and  medicine  had 
been  aimed  and  aimed,  again  and  again,  at 
her  poor,  sensitive  body  and  mind,  so  that 
the  task  of  renovating  seemed  almost  hope¬ 
less.  I  gave  her  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a 
grain  of  blue  pill,  which  roused  and  excited 
the  functional  dynamics  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prove  “  more  sensible  in  its  agency  than 
any  thing  she  had  ever  before  taken.”  She 
at  that  time  had  no  notion  of  any  change  in 
therapeutic  principle ;  her  imagination  had 
nothing,  therefore,  to  do  with  the  effect ;  but 
she  expressed  herself  as  being  sensible  that 
the  right  nail  was  now  hit,  and  that  I  had 
only  to  continue  my  blows  to  be  far  more 
successful  than  I  had  hitherto  been  with  her. 
This  case,  according  to  its  subsequent  de¬ 
mands,  was  afterwards  treated  by  “  the  real 
Simon  Pure”  atoms,  and  she  now  visits  me 
rather  to  thank  me  for  what  I  have  done  than 
to  ask  for  any  thing  further.  I  should  say 
that  after  the  first  administration  of  blue  pill, 
I  told  her  of  Hahnemann,  and  Quin,  and 
homoeopathy  ;  and  the  reader  may,  therefore, 
refer,  so  far  as  it  shall  please  him,  the  effects 
thus  recorded  to  belief  and  fancy.  The 
atoms  she  has  taken  have  been  principally 
aconite,  belladonna,  and  gold,  which  last  she 
would  return  me  in  plentiful  showers,  were 
she  not  a  little  restrained  by  the  res  angusta 
domi.* 

*  The  very  last  medicinal  I ‘ordered  this  lady  was. 


Mrs. - ,  Bedford  Row,  had  been  teased 

for  months  with  a  protracted  and  bronchial 
cough,  which  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  time 
and  medicine.  I  ordered  her  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  aconite,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuan,  to  be  taken 
at  bed-time,  and  she  awoke  in  the  morning 
free  from  a  cough  which  had  troubled  her  for 
the  time  just  stated.  Here  was  a  double 
departure  from  homoeopathy ;  for  the  twelfth 
of  a  grain  is  of  enormous  amount,  and  the 
true  disciples  of  the  new  creed  never  mix  two 
medicinal  articles  in  one  prescription.  I 
should  say  that  this  lady  was  afterwards 
much  annoyed  by  headaches,  which  were,  for 
a  time,  at  least,  lessened  by  atomic  doses  of 
anemone. 

Miss - ,  an  accomplished  and  amiable, 

young  lady,  came  from  Paris  in  a  state  of 
complete  insanity.  Mixed  with  delusions  of 
the  wildest  and  most  incongruous  kind,  she 
manifested  a  determined  disposition  to  de¬ 
stroy  herself,  which  she  could  only  be  kept 
from  effecting  by  constant  watching  and 
actual  confinement  of  her  limbs.  She  took 
an  homoeopathic  dose  of  aurum,  (gold,) 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  was  repeat¬ 
ed.  Under  its  use  she  sensibly  amended, 
and  now  is  in  a  condition  promising  thorough 
recovery. 

Such,  my  reader  will  say,  might  have  been 
the  case  without  assistance  from  gold  or 
silver,  or  any  thing  else.  I  concede  to  him 
that  it  might ;  and  I  feel  that  there  is  less 
approach  to  demonstrable  effect  in  this  than 
in  some  other  instances  I  have  alluded  to. 
But  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  reiterate, 
what  my  colleague  said,  after  witnessing  the 
steps  of  the  recovery : — “  I  begin,  Dr.  Uwins, 
now  to  believe  that  there  is  something  in 

homoeopathy,  and  that,  after  all,  Miss - 

will  be  restored  to  reason.” 

A  lady,  from  the  north  of  England  had 
been  with  me  two  or  three  times  during  her 
visits  to  town ;  and  fancying  that  she  had 
derived  benefit  from  my  prescriptions,  she 
requested  her  medical  adviser  in  the  country 
to  write  to  me.  I  ordered  her,  for  her  nervous 
complainings,  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a  grain 
doses  of  belladonna,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me,  telling  the  medical  gentleman 
that  if  he  thought  me  mad  it  was  only 
monomania,  for  that  in  all  other  things,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  small  doses,  I  hoped  I  was  sane. 
He  replied  to  me  in  a  kind,  and  most  candid 
and  intelligent  strain,  and  assured  me  his 
patient  had  never  been  so  well  after  any 

indeed,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  an- 
t/iemis  nubilis,  or  common  chamomile  powder.  This 
did  not  so  well  agree  with  her  ;  it  produced  sickness, 
and  weight  about  the  abdomen,  which  is  a  very 
common  consequence  of  small  doses  being  misap¬ 
plied.  I  may  remark  that  the  chamomilla  employed 
by  the  homoeopatliists  is  not  the  anthemis  uobilis, 
but  the  matricaria  chamomilla  of  our  fields  and 
hedges. 
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form  or  any  doses  of  medicine  before  : — “  If,” 
said  he,  or  something  to  the  same  amount, 
“  if  the  post  hoc  be  the  propter  hoc ,  there 
certainly  is  something  in  homoeopathy.”  I 
have  not  heard  from  or  of  this  lady  since. 
She  took  in  a  draught  of  aqua  distil  lata  two 
minims  (drops)  of  liq.  ammon.  acetatis. 

A  child  was  brought  to  me  a  few  weeks 
ago,  who,  for  some  months  previously,  had 
been  the  subject  of  infantine  convulsions. 
The  force  of  these  seemed  to  be  broken  by 
the  remedies  employed.  I  put  the  child 
upon  very  small  (single  drop)  doses  of  tinct. 
of  digitalis,  which  I  have  recommened  in  my 
work  on  Indigestion,  published  a  few  years 
since.*  1  lost  sight  of  my  little  patient  for 
some  time,  from  its  having  been  sent  into 
the  country  ;  and  when  the  parent  brought  it 
into  my  study,  I  put  out  my  hand  and  spoke 
to  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
any  recollection  of  me. — “  Oh,  sir;”  said  the 
father,  “  he  is  past  all  that and,  upon  exa¬ 
mining  him  more  closely,  I  found  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  oppressed  brain,  and  every 
indication  of  approaching  dissolution.  An 
atomic  dose  of  aurum  foliatum  was  put  into 
his  mouth.  I  called  the  next  day,  found  the 
little  fellow  amusing  himself  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  parents  in  astonishment 
at  the  wonders  that  had  been  wrought.  This 
child  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester 
Square. 

Mr.  - ■,  of  High  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

To  a  child  of  his  I  was  called,  labouring 
under  what,  in  common  parlance,  is  called 
typhoid  fever,  and  apparently  in  an  almost 
hopeless  state — the  cerebral  irritation  run¬ 
ning  high  with  the  system  powers  exceed¬ 
ingly  low.  I  asked  the  gentleman  whom  I 
met  to  let  me  put  into  his  hands  an  aurum, 
which,  perhaps,  no  real  homceopathist  would 
have  given  under  these  circumstances.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  administer  it  himself, 
and  the  child  recovered.  Whether  it  was 
the  gold,  or  the  subsequent  almost  infinitesi¬ 
mal  doses  of  camphor,  or  the  effort  of  nature, 
that  effected  the  cure,  remains — never  to  be 
proved. 

I  may  here  take  occasion  <0  say,  that  so  far 
from  the  medical  gentlemen,  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  ©f  acting  with,  ever  in  any 
one  instance  showing  a  desire  to  obstruct 
trials,  (a  feeling  which  the  public  are  disposed 
to  charge  them  with,  they  have  ever  shown 
an  anxiety  to  see  the  thing  pursued  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  responsible  limits. 
They  have  often  told  me,  that,  having  no 
faith  themselves,  they  could  not  consistently 
do  more  than  acquiesce  in  my  wishes,  with  a 
conveyance  of  their  responsibility  to  me  ;  but, 
as  lookers  on,  they  have,  one  and  all,  been 
desirous  to  give  my  assurances  full  credit  and 

*  In  respect  to  digitalis,  and  some  other  medicines, 

I  also  anticipated  homoeopathic  ordinances,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  work  referred  to. 


my  medicinals  a  fair  trial.  A  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  intelligent  practitioner,  in  the  Kent 
Road,  said  to  me  when  I  was  narrating  my 
forty  eighth  part  of  blue  pill  experience,  “I 
am  bound,  sir,  to  believe  it,  because  you  say 
it ;  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  only  from  what 
I  consider  high  and  disinterested  authority, 
that  I  could  credit  these  apparent  violations 
of  all  we  have  hitherto  received  as  truth.” 
This  very  gentleman,  only  the  day  before 
yesterday,  said,  “  I  am  coming  round,  Dr. 
Uwins  ;  I  have  done  marvels  with  a  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  belladonna.”f 
*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  thus  fulfilled  my  purpose  of  proving 
that  homoeopathic  principles  have  been  abun¬ 
dantly  serviceable,  were  it  only  that  the  me¬ 
dical  practitioner  is,  even  in  their  partial 
application  to  practice,  furnished  with  en¬ 
tirely  new  powers.  I  intend  this  little  tract 
to  be  the  pioneer  to  a  more  systematic  trea¬ 
tise— the  result  of  further  observation  and 
more  enlarged  inquisition  ;  and  whether  my 
faith  and  feelings  in  favour  of  small  and,  at 
due  intervals,  repeated  doses,  be  strengthened 
or  diminished  by  this  more  extended  inquiry, 
I  pledge  myself  to  a  full  confession  of  all  I 
shall  then  feel  and  think  on  the  doctrine 
and  its  consequences. | 

Although  here  I  do  not  intend  to  theo¬ 
rize,  I  will  just  intimate  that  an  electric  prin¬ 
ciple  is  supposed  to  mix  with  the  medicinal 
ingredient — to  be  infused  into  the  ingredient 
by  the  mode  of  its  admixture  with  the  vehi¬ 
cle —  and  greatly  to  aid  the  operative  virtue 
of  the  atoms.  In  this  part  of  the  business, 
I  find  also  an  accordance  with  my  own  pre¬ 
conceptions  ;  for  more  than  once  or  twice 
have  I  asserted  in  print,  that  if  ever  medi¬ 
cine  should  receive  any  radical  and  efficient, 
as  opposed  to  mere  wordy  and  seeming,  im¬ 
provement,  such  improvement  would  most 
likely  be  derived  from  some  modification  of 
electric  agency. 

I  will  further  add,  that  the  circumstance 
of  aerial  and  electric  latency,  summoned  into 
being  and  activity  by  the  magical  command 
of  science,  may  be  employed  as  a  sufficient 
reply  to  all  objections  advanced  against  the 
possibility  of  medicinal  influence  by  atomic 
agency.  What  would  have  been  thought,  a 
little  longer  than  half  a  century  since,  of  a 
cold  body  containing  more  heat  than  one 
hotter  ? — And  there  are  many,  even  in  the 

+  In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  I  only  mention  the  main 
medicinal,  without  goiug  through  the  details  of 
other  articles,  which  it  is  generally  expedient,  on 
more  accounts  than  one,  to  adopt. 

I  No  homceopathist  would  allow  that  jusque  a 
■ present  I  am  at  all  entitled  to  rank  with  him,  when 
I  state  that  almost  the  last  dose  of  medicine  I  pre¬ 
scribed  before  writing  this  note  was  half  a  grain  of 
elaterium  I  When  I  shall  be  pushed  back  from  this 
mv  semi-homceopatliism  into  allopathic  conviction, 

I  will  leave  even  Caliban  behind  me  in  penitent  and 
self-reproaching  exclamation — I  will  own  myself  a 
more  than  “  tluice  double  brayer.” 
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present  day,  who  will  be  surprised  at  the 
announcement,  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gaseous  matter  is  contained  in  a  school-boy's 
favourite  taw ,  to  prevent  him,  if  duly  ap¬ 
plied,  from  ever  again  shooting  his  own 
among  his  antagonist's  marbles.  “  Get  gal¬ 
vanized,”  says  the  Rev.  T.  Everest,  “  before 
you  laugh  at  homoeopathy.” 


M  A  LIB  RAN. 

[Mr.  Nathan,  author  of  the  Hebrew  Melo¬ 
dies ,  has  collected  the  most  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes  and  traits  of  Madame  Malibran  de 
Beriot,  and  has  published  them  in  a  cheap 
form ;  so  that  we  hope  the  many  excellent 
qualities  of  this  highly-gifted  woman  will  be 
known  throughout  the  country,  as  they 
should  be ;  for  rarely  do  we  see  associated  so 
many  excellencies  of  mind  and  heart  as  her 
brief  life  presents.  We  quote  a  page  or  two 
of  Mr.  Nathan’s  anecdotes.] 

Templeton,  the  singer,  may  attribute  the 
popularity  he  enjoys  entirely  to  Malibran, 
who,  with  a  condescension  rarely  equalled  by 
individuals  holding  so  exalted  a  rank  in  the 
profession  as  she  did,  took  upon  herself  the 
somewhat  difficult  labour  of  becoming  his 
instructress.  This,  too,  she  did  in  a  mode 
peculiar  to  herself,  blending  good-nature  with 
a  little  satirical,  approaching  to  epigrammatic 
point,  and  thus  she  succeeded  in  animating 
him  (to  use  a  mythological  phrase),  compa¬ 
ratively,  with  a  spark  of  her  own  Promethean 
fire.  When  he  was  not  an  fait  at  stage  busi¬ 
ness,  she  would  sometimes  address  him  after 
this  style  : — “  You  are  cold,  inanimate  ;  are 
you  a  man  P  Have  you  a  wife  ?  and  do  you 
love  that  wife  P”  On  his  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  she  would  thus  resume  her  lec¬ 
ture.  “  Then  would  you,  if  she  were  in  such 
trouble,  stand  so  far  from  her,  and  regard  her 
with  such  indifference  ?  Approach  closer  to 
me,  and  seem  very  sorry  for  my  situation ; 
come  to  me  ;  I  shall  not  bite  you.” 

On  one  occasion,  to  the  chagrin  of  Temple¬ 
ton,  and  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  per¬ 
formers,  who  one  and  all  heartily  enjoyed  the 
joke ;  she  exclaimed  “  Ah,  Mr.  Templeton, 
you  are  a  very  fine,  tall  man,  but  you  are  a 
very  bad  lover.  I  would  rather  have  Mr. 
fVood-leg  for  my  husband,”  pointing  to  the 
prompter  * 

Thus  Templeton  was  actually  shamed  out 
of  his  dramatic  torpor,  and  from  that  time 
acquired  increased  confidence  and  energy, 
which  have  availed  him  so  greatly  with  the 
public.  His  song  in  “  La  Sonnambula,” 
“  Still  so  gently  o’er  me  stealing,”  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  excellent  singing  and  acting  ;  and 
the  whole  of  his  performance  with  Malibran 
was  entitled  to  the  highest  encomiums.  She 

*  Mr.  Wood-leg,  to  whom  Malibran  here  alluded, 
is  a  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  some  years  ago  had  his  leg 
amputated,  and  is  consequently  compelled  to  wear  a 
wooden  one. 


would  repeatedly  stop  him  good  humouredly, 
sing  passages  to  him,  saying,  “  I  should  do 
it  thus,  were  I  in  your  situation ;”  and  she 
positively  drilled  him  until  his  singing  and 
acting  in  some  instances  were,  in  a  compa¬ 
rative  degree,  nearly  on  a  par  with  those  of 
his  kind  and  accomplished  teacher. 

Malibran  would  often  display  a  quaint, 
good-humoured  familiarity  in  conversation, 
and  many  of  her  observations  convincingly 
showed  that  she  had  a  rich,  vivid  perception 
of  the  epigrammatic.  Diffident  of  her  own 
powers  (an  unfailing  test  of  true  genius),  she 
applied  to,  and  received  many  points  of  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  technicalities  of  the 
English  stage  from  Mrs.  C.  Jones,  who  en¬ 
joyed  in  a  high  degree  her  esteem.  When 
the  prompter  or  manager  threw  out  any  sug¬ 
gestion  to  her  on  stage  effect,  which,  from 
her  foreign  manners,  was  not  immediately 
familiar  to  her,  she,  more  confident  in  Mrs. 
Jones’s  judgment,  would  at  once  summon 
her,  and  exclaim  with  laughable  emphasis, 
forgetting  her  name,  “  Where  is  that  little 
fat  woman  ?” 

[The  cause  of  Mrs.  Jones  playing  Teusa 
“  La  Sonnambula  — ] 

Miss  Cawse  was  the  original  Teusa;  she 
had  left  for  Covent  Garden.  Malibran  having 
observed  Mrs.  Jones’s  excellent  acting,  said 
to  Bunn,  “  I  should  like  that  little  fat  woman 
to  play  Teusa  T' — Bunn  replied,  “  You  may 
ask  her.” — Going  up  to  Mrs.  Jones,  she  says, 

“  My  dear  Madam,  will  you  play  my  mamma  ?” 
— “  I  do  not  sing,”  says  Mrs.  Jones,  “  there¬ 
fore  cannot  play  it.” — Never  mind,  my  dear,” 
said  Malibran,  u  I  will  sing  the  music  my¬ 
self.”  Of  course  she  did  not  do  so. 

Malibran  was  heard  to  exclaim  the  next 
day,  “  I  never  felt  the  character  half  so  much 
as  I  did  last  night.  Mrs.  Jones  played  and 
felt  the  adopted  mother  so  well,  that  I  shall 
consider  her  really  so  as  long  as  I  live.” 
After  this,  Mrs.  Jones  taught  Malibran  the 
English  language;  and  on  the  third  night  of 
her  performance,  she  presented  Mrs.  Jones 
with  a  ring  in  token  of  her  admiration  of  her 
performance  of  that  character. f 

The  season  before  last,  when  she  was  about 
quitting  England,  Mrs.  Jones  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  Malibran’s  sister,  to  have  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  Malibran ;  and  on  the  next  night, 
(being  the  last  of  her  engagement,)  while  at 
supper  on  the  stage,  where,  she  remained  till 
half-past  3  o’clock,  she  rose  from  the  table, 
and  taking  Mrs.  Jones  round  the  neck,  kissed 
her  very  affectionately,  and  said  how  much 
she  was  obliged  to  her  for  all  her  kindness 
and  attention  to  her.  Mrs.  Jones  said,  “  My 
dear  Malibran,  this  should  not  be  said  so 
publicly,  but  when  we  are  alone ;  you  express 

•f  Presenting  rings  appears  to  have  been  Mali- 
brau’s  peculiar  mode  of  expressing  her  pleasure.  She 
gave  a  diamond  one  to  Templeton  for  his  good  acting 
in  “  La  Sonnambula;”  aud  one  to  T.  Cooke  for  his 
.  attention  in  the  orchestra. 
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your  gratitude  too  publicly.”  To  which  she 
replied.  “  1  am  highly  indebted  to  you,  not 
only  for  your  kind  attention,  but  for  your 
tuition  ;  and  I  do  not  care  expressing  myself 
so  before  thousands,  not  only  to  you,  but  to 
anybody  who  has  taught  me  anything.” 

Malibran’s  sister,  it  seems,  had  forgotten 
to  napae  Mrs.  Jones’s  wish  of  having  her 
autograph  till  she  was  about  embarking,  when 
she  tfftite  the  following  note,  and  sent  it  to 
Mrs.  Jones  by  her  (Malibran’s)  brother,  on 
Monday  morning : — 

“  Before  I  go  from  London,  I  write  these 
few  lines  to  express  my  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  a  kind  and  good  tutoress,  as  you  have  been 
to  your  grateful  and  truly  attached 

“  M.  Garcia  Malibran.” 

“  19th  July,  1835.” 

The  last  season  of  her  performance  she 
made  Mrs.  Jones  a  present  of  a  beautiful  pair 
of  gold  filigree  earrings  :  the  manner  of  her 
doing  so  is  worth  relating.  She  had  been 
taking  a  lesson  of  Mrs.  Jones,  and  was  about 
going  to  the  theatre  with  her ;  Mrs.  J.  had 
gone  up  stairs  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  when  Malibran,  who  was  below,  call¬ 
ing  the  servant,  said  to  her,  “  Your  mistress 
has  left  her  earrings  below,  she  will  want  to 
put  them  on,  1  dare  say ;  so  take  them  up  to 
her.” 


To  preserve  Food,  fyc.,  from  Mice.  —  If 
some  stalks  of  wild  mint  ( Mentha  hirsuta), 
with  the  leaves  on,  be  placed  along  with 
cheese,  grain,  or  any  other  articles  which  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  mice,  these  animals 
will  not  touch  it,  being  deterred,  perhaps,  by 
the  smell  of  the  plant  which  they  may  not 
like.  This  circumstance  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  M‘ Donald  of  Scalpa,  in  the 
Hebrides,  whose  grain  had  suffered  consider¬ 
ably  by  the  attacks  of  mice.  J.  H.  F. 

Wormwood  and  Purl  —  Brande  states  that 
what  our  publicans  sell  under  the  name  of 
purl,'  is  said  to  be  ale  seasoned  with  the  tops 
of  wormwood,  ( Artemisia  Absinthium,')  which 
Mr.  Neill  says  is,  also,  sometimes  employed 
by  the  distillers  in  Scotland,  in  place  of  hops. 

J.  H.  F. 

English  Poet- Laureates.  —  John  Kay  ; 
Skelton  ;  Spencer  (not  definitely  appointed)  ; 
Samuel  Daniel;  Ben  Jonson,  or  Yonson; 
William  Davenant ;  John  Dryden  ;  Thomas 
Shadwell ;  Nahum  Tate;  Nicholas  Rowe; 
Rev.  Laurence  Eusden  ;  Colley  Cibber  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Whitehead  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Warton ; 
James  Henry  Pye;  Robert  Southey. 

Addison.  —  ( To  the  Editor.) — In  Addi- 
sonia,  pp.  50-1  of  the  present  volume,  you 
have  omitted  to  state  that  Addison's  daughter 
inherited,  in  a  great  degree,  the  astonishing 
memory  of  her  father ;  but  his  other  intel¬ 


lectual  faculties  descended  to  her  so  greatly 
impaired,  that  she  was  subject  to  occasional 
fits  of  derangement,  on  which  account  she 
lived  in  great  retirement,  and  died  at  Bilton, 
in  March,  1J 97,  in  her  eightieth  year. 

M  K. 

An  Old  JVoman. — We  have  been  to  see 
Joice  Heath,  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  the  colour¬ 
ed  woman  said  to  be  161  years  old.  We  had 
never  before  seen  a  woman  more  than  108 
years  of  age,  which  might  be  accounted  fully 
good  living — but  Joice  would  serve  as  grand¬ 
mother  to  the  patriarch  of  whom  we  speak. 
When  we  saw  her  she  lay  in  bed,  quiet  and 
noiseless. —  United  States  Gazette. 

The  Botanical  Society  of  London. — Seve¬ 
ral  botanists,  amateurs,  and  persons  of  scien¬ 
tific  acquirements,  are  now  about  to  form 
themselves  into  a  Society,  bearing  the  above 
title.  One  very  powerful  recommendation  of 
this  Society  is,  that  ladies  will  be  admitted 
members;  and,  as  many  ladies  have  not  only 
a  taste  for  the  study  of  botany,  but  have  ac¬ 
quired  much  practical  knowledge,  we  feel 
assured  they  will  hail  so  desirable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  the  present,  of  rendering  their  bota¬ 
nical  excursions  doubly  valuable  ;  knowing,- 
that  while  they  are  enriching  their  own  Her¬ 
baria,  they  will  have  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  of  contributing  specimens  to  a  general 
herbarium  for  the  general  advancement  of  a 
study — not  only  delightful  to  botanists,  but 
of  essential  utility  to  the  public. 

Substitute  for  a  Lantern.  —  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Bioglio,  (says  a  recent  wrter,)  when 
they  have  occasion  to  go  into  the  streets  after 
dark,  have  a  singular  substitute  for  a  candle 
and  lantern,  in  making  the  end  of  a  stick 
red-hot,  and  carrying  it  in  their  hands.  They 
twirl  the  end  round  as  children  do  to  produce 
a  wheel  or  extended  circle,  which  being  held 
close  to  the  ground,  and  just  before  their  feet, 
gives  sufficient  light  to  guide  each  step. 

•  W.  G.  C.  * 

Beards. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
(says  Pennant),  beards  were  prohibited  at  the 
great  table,  under  pain  of  paying  double  com¬ 
mons.  His  daughter  Elizabeth,  in  the  first- 
year  of  her  reign,  confined  them  to  a  fort¬ 
night’s  growth,  under  penalty  of  os.  4 d. ;  but 
the  fashion  prevailed  so  strongly,  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  was  repealed,  and  no  manner  of  size 
limited  to  that  venerable  excrescence  ! 

W.  A.  B. 

The  annual  sale  of  English  literature  now 
amounts  to  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 
Germany, however,  is  the  most  reading  nation 
in  the  world. 
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The  rapidity  with  which  certain  of  the 
London  theatres  have  been  erected,  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark.  The  present  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  inappropriately  massive  as  is  the 
character  of  its  architecture,  was  built  in 
ten  months  ;  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  com¬ 
pleted  within  twelve  months  ;  in  the  Bruns¬ 
wick,  of  ill-fated  memory,  performances 
were  commenced  within  seven  months  from 
its  foundation  :  the  English  Opera  House 
was  raised  in  four  months ;  and  the  St. 
James’s  Theatre  has  risen  within  the  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  thirteen  weeks,  six 
days  of  which  were  so  wet  as  to  cause  the 
works  to  be  suspended.  Such  celerity  ot 
construction  is  tne  more  interesting  when 
Voi..  xxvm.  T 


the  high  finish  of  the  decorative  portion  of 
these  theatres  is  considered,  inasmuch  as  it 
argues  a  perfection  in  the  arts  of  design 
which  must  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  ; 
and,  the  theatre  we  are  about  to  describe — 
that  at  St.  James’s — is  the  most  elaborately 
ornamented  of  the  above-named,  though  it 
occupied  least  time  in  its  construction.*  The 
builders  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  were 
Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto ;  and  the  architect, 
Mr.  Samuel  Beazley,  who  has  been  happily 

*  For  the  information  of  some  readers,  it  may  be 
requisite  to  mention  that  in  most  cases,  the  internal 
fittings  of  a  theatre  are  executed  long  before  the 
walls  are  raised.  The  St.  James’s  decorations  are  in 
the  first  manner :  the  gildiug  is  not  coarse,  but  fit  for 
drawing-room  work 
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referred  to  as  the  Vanbrugh  of  his  time: 
for  he  has  not  only  designed  several  theatres, 
but  has  written  many  excellent  pieces  to  be 
performed  in  them.  To  the  enterprising  and 
untiring  spirit  of  Mr.  Braham  are  the  public 
indebted  for  this  additional  attraction  to  the 
amusements  of  the  metropolis.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  having,  through  the  gracious  favour 
of  the  King,  obtained  a  license,  purchased, 
at  an  expense  of  8,000/.,  the  freehold  in 
King-street,  St.  James’s-square,  on  which 
formerly  stood  the  old  Nerot’s  Hotel.  Here¬ 
on  he  has  erected,  in  the  words  of  the  play¬ 
bill,  “  the  most  splendid  theatre  in  Europe 
an  assertion,  by  the  way,  which  is  no  idle 
boast  or  vain  glory  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  The  theatre  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  ;  but  the 
exterior  has  only  been  finished  within  these 
few  weeks. 

The  fa£ade,  which  faces  Duke-street,  is 
of  the  Roman  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  and  though  not  very  extensive,  pre¬ 
sents  an  extremely  chaste  and  elegant  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  portico  is  composed  of  six 
Ionic  columns,  with  angular  volutes  i ally 
enriched,  supporting  a  stone  balustrade ; 
behind  which,  and  sustaining  the  main  cor¬ 
nice  of  the  front,  is  a  range  of  Corinthian 
columns,  with  richly-embellished  entablature 
of  the  same  order.  The  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  appropriated  to  the  box-entrance, 
whilst  at  the  extremities,  right  and  left,  are 
commodious  approaches  to  the  pit  and  gal¬ 
lery.  The  box  visiters  are  admitted  through 
the  portico  into  a  small  entrance-hall,  lead¬ 
ing  by  a  handsome  flight  of  stone  steps  into 
a  compact  vestibule  adjoining  the  dress- 
circle,  from  whence  two  circular,  stone  stair¬ 
cases  ascend  to  the  upper  boxes,  and  to  the 
saloon,  which  is  in  front  of  the  building. 
The  interior  of  this  theatre  much  resembles 
the  theatre  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 
It  is  decorated  in  the  elaborate  style  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  though  we  suspect  there 
to  be  some  intermixture  of  the  impure 
style  of  Louis  XV.  The  whole,  however, 
is  of  such  excellent  effect,  that  we  avail 
ourselves  of  abridging  the  descriptive  details 
from  the  Morning  Herald  : — 

“  The  interior,  which  is  something  less  in 
size  than  the  English  Opera  House,  com¬ 
prises  two  tiers  of  boxes  under  the  gallery, 
with  what,  are  known  as  “  slips”  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  dress-circle,  consisting  of 
sixteen  boxes,  is  kept  considerably  lower 
than  in  any  other  theatre,  so  as  to  place  the 
spectator  as  near  with  the  level  of  the  stage 
as  possible.  On  each  side  of  the  pit  nearest 
the  stage,  are  two  compact,  private  boxes, 
which  command  a  perfect  view  of  the  per¬ 
formances.  The  gallery  is  so  constructed 
as  to  admit  of  the  stage  being  seen  from 
every  part  —  a  desideratum  not  obtained  in 
other  theatres. 

“  The  lobbies  running  entirely  round  the 


theatre,  are  formed  of  stone  landings  and 
brick  walls,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  danger  from  fire ;  and  the  staircases, 
every  where  in  the  public  department,  are 
of  stone.  The  walls  and  timber  would 
‘laugh  a  siege  to  scorn,’  being  of  unusual 
strength  and  thickness,  further  secured  by 
iron  chain-ties,  which  have  been  worked  in 
the  centre  of  all  the  walls,  at  intervals,  from 
the  bottom  upwards,  so  as  to  strengthen 
them  during  the  hardening  of  the  mortar. 

“The  decorations,  executed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Messrs.  Crace  and  Son,  of  Wig- 
more-street,  after  the  beautiful  style  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  are  of  the  most  splendid 
and  costly  description,  and  are,  as  regards 
theatres,  unique. 

“The  ceiling,  encircled  by  a  carved  cor¬ 
nice,  on  which  rest  six  groups  of  children 
in  bas-relief,  is  composed  of  rich,  spreading 
foliage,  branching  from  the  centre  into  six, 
enriched  panels,  from  which  are  suspended 
carved  swags  and  drops  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  ceiling  is  supported  by  Caryatides  on 
gilded  plinths,  and  terminates  in  a  cove 
formed  into  twelve  arches,  in  the  spandrils 
of  which  are  paintings  of  sylph-like  figures, 
emblematical  of  music. 

“  The  gallery  front  is  arranged  in  panels, 
in  a  form  peculiar  to  the  style  adopted,  in¬ 
tersected  by  circular  ones  formed  of  twining 
palm,  in  which  are  paintings  of  children, 
playing  on  various  instruments. 

“The  first  circle  is  also  arranged  in 
panels,  but  varying  much  in  their  form  from 
the  above.  These  contain  paintings  after 
the  manner  of  Watteau,  relating  to  the 
origin  of  the  Italian  drama  and  pantomime, 
and  between  them  are  smaller  panels  of  gilt 
trellis-work.  Over  this  circle  is  a  carved 
canopy,  supported  by  eight  pilasters. 

“  The  front  of  the  dress  circle,  which  is 
formed  with  a  bold  swell,  is  embellished 
with  a  carved  foliage  in  high  relief,  and  of 
most  tasteful  design,  on  which  the  light, 
owing  to  its  peculiar  form,  strikes  with 
great  splendour.  This  circle  has  also  its 
canopy  and  pilasters,  but  more  splendid  ; 
from  the  latter  spring  handsome  giran¬ 
doles,  each  bearing  three  wax  lights,  in 
addition  to  a  magnificent,  central  chan¬ 
delier. 

“  The  proscenium  is  quite  novel  in  its 
decoration,  having  no  drapery  at  top,  but  a 
richly  carved,  undulating  line  instead.  In 
the  three  arches  above  the  stage,  which 
form  part  of  the  twelve  we  have  described 
as  belonging  to  the  ceiling,  are  introduced 
three  beautifully  executed  paintings.  That 
in  the  centre  represents  a  medallion  of  the 
royal  arms,  from  which  children  surround¬ 
ing  it  are  raising  a  crimson  drapery;  whilst 
those  on  its  left  and  right  are  symbolical  of 
Comedy  and  Music,  also  personated  by 
children  ;  these  are  inclosed  in  rich  frame¬ 
work.  The  lower  part  of  the  proscenium 
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consists  of  a  rich  entablature,  ornamented 
with  trusses  and  swags  of  flowers,  support¬ 
ed  by  fluted  columns,  with  intersecting  en¬ 
richments,  and  splendid,  gilt  capitals  resting 
on  carved  pedestals.  A  foliage  of  palm, 
terminating  against  the  entablature,  is  the 
decoration  of  the  upper  box ;  the  lower 
one  is  formed  by  a  carved  canopy.  The 
box  front  is  a  trellis  panel,  containing  a 
mask  surrounded  by  foliage,  with  frill  and 
shell-work  in  burnished  gold.  The  whole 
of  these  splendid  ornaments  on  a  white 
ground,  which  is  the  prevailing  colour  of 
the  interior,  have  a  most  chaste  and  pleas¬ 
ing  effect.  The  interior  of  the  boxes  is  a 
rich  crimson. 

“  Complete  as  is  the  audience  part  of  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  no  less  so  are  the 
arrangements  for  the  stage  and  scenic  de¬ 
partments.  Besides  a  very  extensive  stage, 
which  possesses  every  modern  improve¬ 
ment,  are  excellent  painting  rooms,  with  an 
adjoining  building,  six  stories  in  height, 
containing  dressing  and  green  rooms,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  a  tank  of  water  for  fire 
services.” 


THE  bee’s  WING  TAVERN. 

In  a  country  place,  men  and  things  know  so 
little  of  change,  that  those  living  in  the  midst 
and  taking  their  impressions  from  the  inva¬ 
riable  character  of  all  around  them,  may  be 
excused  if  they  now  and  then  forget  that  the 
course  of  events  is  very  different  among  the 
crowd  and  press  of  men. 

The  village  church  knows  no  alteration — 
neither  do  the  trees  on  the  village  green  : 
and  the  only  shop  in  the  place  has  been  “  in 
the  family  ’’  time  out  of  mind.  “  The  curate  ” 
never  dies ;  and  it  woidd  be  indecorous  to 
suppose  that  (i  the  doctor  ”  can  be  less  long- 
lived.  Miss  Crump  has  always  kept  the 
school,  (though  heaven  knows  how  the  old- 
maidenly  succession  has  been  kept  up ;  and 
our  village  stocks,  unlike  those  of  great 
cities,  never  fluctuate — they  are  still  “  fast 
by  the  village  pound.”  The  ((  Crown  and 
Sceptre  ”  has  always  been  the  house ;  and 
if  Boniface  himself  be  gathered  now  and 
then  to  his  fathers,  he  and  his  jokes,  and  his 
ale,  are  still  in  the  remembrance  of  all — he 
is  only  laid  at  rest  on  the  pleasant  hill-side ; 
while  his  son  inherits  the  house  and  its 
honours — the  leathern  jerkin,  and,  in  'due 
time,  the  “  jolly  red  nose  ”  of  his  sire.  In  all 
this,  surely,  there  is  no  change.  You  that 
left  the  village  thirty  years  ago — go  among 
its  inhabitants  now,  and  the  same  subjects 
shall  meet  your  ear  in  their  rough  discourses. 
“  The  vive  acres  —and  the  thirty  acres — the 
hill-side  farm  —  and  the  Ham  ;  —  spade- 
labour  and  the  plough, — are  still  the  para¬ 
mount  topics.  The  same  wagon  stops  under 


the  same  old  elm — and  the  same  sign  swings 
and  creaks  in  the  branches  above  ;  and  at  the 
aspect  of  the  tall,  old  clock  in  the  best  parlour, 
keeping  watch  like  a  living  thing  over  the 
sanded  floor,  immemorial  chairs,  and  eloquent 
dumb  waiter,  you  would  swear  it  was  the  old 
time  that  its  round,  staring  face  was  telling 
over  again.  With  all  at  a  stand  still  around 
him,  what  miraculous  circumstance,  then, 
could  ever  make  it  apparent  to  a  country 
gentleman  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
moving  on.  And  if  the  fact  were  made  tole¬ 
rably  evident  to  his  senses,  if  his  fancies  or 
his  interests  lay  in  the  way,  would  he  not  be 
just  as  far  from  belief  as  before  ?  Of  course 
he  would — and  I  have  a  story  to  prove  my 
position. 

Of  all  letters  that  a  man  receives,  those 
probably  are  the  most  welcome  which  are  put 
into  his  hand  about  the  hour  of  evening  ;  but 
these  ordinarily  come  written  on  pink  paper, 
folded  up  in  the  shape  of  cocked  hats,  con¬ 
taining  only  three  lines,  in  wiry,  irresolute, 
feminine  writing,  yet  saying  all  that  could  be 
wished — pithy  as  a  cheque.  But  this  was 
not  the  character  of  a  note  which  I  received 
one  evening  lately.  The  paper  on  which  this 
letter  was  indited,  was  not  coloured,  but  dis¬ 
coloured  :  the  seal,  far  from  being  two  deli¬ 
cate  little  doves,  or  two  hearts,  dos-d-dos, 
was  a  large  wafer-seal,  with  a  check  of  the 
proportions  of  a  gridiron,  an  emblem  which 
I  can  recommend  as  equally  expressive  of  the 
sublime  passion.  The  hand  was  not  lady¬ 
like,  nor  skewer-like,  but  simply  squire-like  ; 
— a  large,  round  fist,  like  one  talking  loud, 
the  letters  tumbling  over  and  jostling  one 
another,  like  boys  at  leap-frog.  A  little  pa¬ 
tience  put  me  in  possession  of  the  leading 
subject  of  this  precious  epistle.  My  old 
friend  Weedings,  from  Norfolk,  had  arrived 
in  town,  and  begged  that  I  would  come  to 
him  immediately;  hinting,  that  as  he  and 
his  family  were  strangers  in  town,  it  would  be 
but  hospitable  so  to  do :  for,  already,  (his 
letter  went  on  to  state,)  as  well  as  he  could 
judge,  he  was  afraid  that  they  had  got  into 
bad  quarters.  He  could  not  account  to  him¬ 
self  for  the  reason,  why  the  house  from  which 
he  dated  should  not  satisfy  him  as  an  inn, 
as  well  as  it  had  satisfied  his  father  before 
him ;  whom  he  well  recollected  to  have  heard 
say,  that  he  had  lodged  a!  the  Old  Bee’s 
Wing,  when  he  came  up  to  town  to  see  the 
coronation  of  that  great  king,  George  the 
Third  :  and  the  old  gentleman  furthermore 
stated,  that  the  other  old  gentleman,  his 
father,  had  told  the  story  so  very  often,  in  his 
presence,  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in 
the  name.  Mr.  W.  closed  a  very  laconic 
epistle,  as  he  began  it,  by  begging  me  to 
join  him  immediately. 

“  Weedings!”  I  ejaculated,  “  WTeedings, 
you  are  an  unconscionable  old  man,  not  to 
put  up  without  murmuring  with  the  hostelry 
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where  he  who  bore  your  blissful  name  before 
you,  was,  perhaps,  but  too  happy  to  put  up  in 
his  time.  But  this—  this  is  the  spirit  of  the 
day — no  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  content  to 
walk  in  the  steps  of  the  man,  woman,  or 
child,  who  preceded  them  !” 

Recovering  from  my  painful  reflections,  I 
found  myself  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  fine 
feeling  and  good  fellowship,  and  by  all  my 
hopes  of  an  invitation  to  the  Poachindale 
preserves  for  the  ensuing  September,  without 
delay  to  attend  the  summons  of  friendship 
and  of  Weedings.  Yet  was  it  a  hard  case,  to 
leave  home,  and  one  of  the  last  fires  of  the 
season — to  go  out  into  the  cold,  damp  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  do  that  which  no  man  perhaps  was 
ever  known  to  venture  on  before— leaving  the 
west  end  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the 
City. 

“  Yet,”  thought  I,  “  these  cannot  be  such 
very  bad  quarters,”  as  my  eye  caught  the 
name  of  the  spot  whence  my  friend  dated  his 

note — “  The  Old  Bee's  JVing ,”  in  the - 

Ward.  The  old  savage  might  have  squatted 
in  a  more  fashionable  part  of  town,  but 
where  is  the  house  that  holds  forth  a  more 
tempting  title  P  I  felt  satisfied  that  there 
was  a  delicacy  and  modesty  in  this  sign,  (if 
sign  it  could  be  called,  which  no  painter 
could  portray,)  that  deserved  more  renown. 
I  myself,  profound  as  I  am  acknowledged  to 
be  in  all  the  signs  of  the  wine-bibbing  zodiac, 
had  never  heard  of  this  :  it  must  be  a  deser¬ 
ving  hotel  1  The  very  antiquity  of  the  place, 
being  called  the  “  Old  Bee’s  Wing  ”  so  many 
years  ago,  entitled  it  to  reverence.  It  was  a 
kind  of  half-way  house  between  the  present 
times  and  Falstaff’s  resort  in  Eastcheap. 
Godfrey  Weedings  must  have  taken  dislike 
to  the  people — somebody  had  offended  him — 
the  fault  could  not  be  in  the  “  Bee’s  Wing” 
per  se.  Imagination  once  astir,  little  time 
elapsed  before  I  had  conjured  up  every  feature 
of  those  comfortable  inns  in  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  a  man  to  “  take  his  ease.”  Plenty  of 
light,  plenty  of  warmth,  plenty  of  society ; 
snug  rooms,  comfortable  beds,  plentiful 
punch,  and  plentiful  landlady ;  bustling,  yet 
quiet  ;  opulent,  yet  unostentatious.  All  these 
characteristics,  and  more,  I  pictured  to  myself 
as  forming  items  of  the  character  of  “  the 
Old  Bee’s  Wing.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  cabman,  in  whose 
hands  were  placed  myself  and  fortunes,  de¬ 
clared  that  we  were  now  approaching  the 
spot:  though  he  seemed  a  very  ignorant 
fellow,  for  after  leaving  Old  Fish-street,  on 
our  right,  not  only  did  he  pause  every  now 
and  then  to  ask  for  the  inn  itself,  but  he  was 
apparently  unacquainted  with  the  very  street 
in  which  it  was  situated.  I  suspected  his 
honesty  in  this  particular.  By  this  time,  we 
were  rounding  corners  every  moment,  gar¬ 
nished  with  old,  decrepit,  iron-headed  posts, 
and  crunching  human  beings  against  the 


sides  of  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  way  at 
once.  The  streets  became  more  like  lanes 
every  moment,  and  the  lanes  themselves  im¬ 
passable — while  the  houses  seemed  to  have  no 
termini  at  all  towards  the  heavens.  It  was 
long  since  we  had  left  the  region  of  gas  ;  and 
we  had  slowly  turned  into  some  street  bereft 
of  even  oil-light,  when  growing  exasperated 
at  the  seeming  obtusity  or  villainy  of  the 
driver,  I  declared  my  determination  of  not 
going  a  step  farther. 

“  No  more  you  needn’t,  sir,  and  no  words 
about  it,  neither said  Cab;  “  for  if  I  an’t 
mistaken,  this  un’s  the  street — and  that’s  the 
house. — What  sign  did  you  ask  for,  sir  ?”  as 
if  to  make  sure. 

“  The  Old  Bee’s  Wing !” 

“  I  say,”  said  the  fellow,  addressing  a 
figure  crawling  along  on  the  darkest  side  of 
the  dark  street,  “  Mister, — who  are  you?” 

“  Police  !” 

“Well — I  say, — this  gentleman  vonts  ‘the 
Bee’s  Ving,’  isn’t  this  the  crib  ?”  pointing  to 
a  window  illumined  by  a  solitary  candle, 
shining  through  a  dingy  red  curtain. 

“  Some  calls  it  one  thing,  some  another ; 
among  them  as  knows  best  it  goes  by  that 
name,”  said  the  policeman,  crossing  over  to 
look  at  us. 

Having  the  excellent  authority  of  a  consti¬ 
tuted  officer,  there  was  no  excuse  for  unbe¬ 
lief  ;  so  paying  my  fare,  without  taking  my 
purse  out  of  my  pocket,  I  looked  warily  round 
me,  and  prepared  to  meet  my  ill-starred 
friends. 

On  one  side  of  the  house  was  a  stable-yard, 
dark  as  Erebus  in  the  entrance  ;  but  into  it 
I  plunged,  in  hopes  that  it  would  lead  to 
some  place  worthier  of  the  name  of  Inn. 
Half  a  minute’s  desperate  wading  through 
puddles  and  pools — if  not  horse-ponds,  brought 
me  into  what  was  evidently  the  wreck  of  the 
old  stable-yard  of  the  inn  in  its  palmy  day. 
The  feeble  rays  of  the  moon,  which  now 
broke  through  the  clouds,  plainly  demonstrated 
the  fact ;  and  further,  that  the  old  gallery 
around  and  its  domiciles,  were  converted  into 
workshops,  and  dwelling-places  for  the  lowest 
artisans.  Here  a  carpet  —  there  a  tattered 
garment  hanging  over  the  rails  and  flapping 
idly  as  the  wind  played  round  the  riddled 
tenement,  added  to  the  forlornness  of  the 
scene. 

My  search  was  in  vain  for  either  outlet  or 
inlet  except  the  one  by  which  I  arrived.  Not 
a  light  was  to  be  seen,  and  I  was  preparing 
to  return  by  the  grand  entrance,  when  I  hap¬ 
pily  heard  as  it  were  a  hissing,  and  presently 
somebody  “  confounding  ”  somebody  else’s 
body.  This  was  refreshing.  Once  more  was 
I  among  humanity,  from  which  I  had  been 
cut  off  for  full — four  minutes  and  a  half.  Try 
it,  reader,  and  you  will  find  it  a  long  time. 

Guided  by  the  friendly  ejaculation,  I  soon 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  him  with  the 
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curry-comb.  It  was  a  hackney-coachman. 
Your  hackney-driver,  now,  in  his  vocation, 
and  the  same  gentleman  when  at  home 
among  his  cattle,  are  very  different  beings. 
Try  that ,  also,  reader,  and  you  will  find  it 
out. 

The  curious  passages  which  passed  between 
this  worthy  and  myself,  must,  however,  be 
reserved  for  a  moment  of  more  leisure ;  at 
present  I  am  anxious  to  find  my  unfortunate 
friends.  In  addition  to  the  immediate  infor¬ 
mation  which  I  sought,  I  curried  out  of  this 
rough  groom,  the  whole  history,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  of  the  inn:  how  it  had  gra¬ 
dually  sunk  in  “  old  master’s  ”  time, — how  it 
had  utterly  fallen  during  the  days  of  his  wild 
colt  of  a  son  ;  and  how  it  lingered  on,  shrunk 
into  little  better  than  a  pothouse,  in  the  hands 
of  that  son’s  widow.  So  much  for  its  past 
history :  and  for  its  future  prospects,  they 
were  still  more  decisive.  The  “  Old  Bee’s 
Wing  ”  was  a  condemned  house ;  and  if  my 
country  friends  stayed  in  it  three  days,  they 
would  have  it  pulled  down  about  their  ears. 
How  charmingly  well  Godfrey  Weedings, 
Esq.,  had  provided  for  the  comfort  of  himself 
and  family ! 

Guided  by  Job,  the  said  hackney-man, 
and  Job’s  lanthorn.  and  still  more  by  the 
sense  of  touch  in  my  two  hands,  I  at  length 
stood  at  the  bar — the  once  merry  bar  of  the 
Bee’s  Wing;  and  while  Job  translated  my 
object  into  the  lingo  of  the  place,  to  a  dirty 
girl  in  curl-papers  and  a  loose  gown,  I  hod  a 
moment’s  leisure  to  look  about  me.  There 
was  nothing  satisfactory.  The  delicate  odour 
of  “  sack  and  canaries”  had  perished,  stifled 
in  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  Whitbread  :  the 
regal  wine,  whose  delicate  attribute  had 
given  a  name  to  the  house,  had  yielded  place 
to  cloudy  “  Scotch  Ale,  per  fourpence  the 
quart;”  the  silver  tankards  of  yore  were  re¬ 
placed  by  vile  pewter :  and  a  row  of  half- 
filled  painted  bottles,  round  whose  dry  throats 
were  hung  collars  of  bone,  bearing  the  ple¬ 
beian  names  of  shrub,  spruce,  and  bitters, 
formed  the  cellars  of  this  famous  tavern. 
In  lieu  of  rich,  old  wines,  a  half-starved 
tailor  was  warming  a  modicum  of  porter  in  a 
thing  like  a  funnel,  by  dint  of  driving  its 
long  pointed  end  into  the  coals  in  search  of 
latent  and  invisible  fire.  A  huge  loaf — the 
outer  walls  of  a  cheese— and  a  knit'e-tray 
with  broken  biscuit  in  it — replaced  the  sa¬ 
voury  viands  that  fed  our  fathers.  The  only 
remnant  of  “  the  better  days,”  which  I  could 
discover,  was  a  row  of  twenty  bells — or  rather, 
the  numbers  over  which  they  had  hung;  for 
many  of  them  bad  gone,  and  the  few  that 
were  extant  had  lost  their  clappers,  and  were 
mute  testimonies  to  the  bustle  of  past  times. 
Struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  place,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  stood  lost  in  bewilderment,  when  I 
was  aptly  aroused  by  a  grand  clattering  of 
pewter  pots  and  clasped  knives  upon  the  table 
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as  Mr.  Wiggins  was  knocked  down  for  a 
song  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

At  last  I  found  myself  fairly  within  arm’s 
length  of  my  friends,  as  I  followed  the  girl 
in  the  curl-papers  into  the  room,  where  as  I 
understood  they  were  to  be  seen  :  a  sudden 
bustle,  and  an  ejaculation  of  surprise  and 
welcome,  were  the  only  evidences  which  the 
darkness  of  the  place  afforded  me  of  their 
presence.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  two  candles 
shedding  a  feeble  light  over  a  “  miscellaneous 
lot  ”  of  tea-things,  (which  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  nice  Mrs.  Weedings  had  conde¬ 
scended  to  put  into  operation,)  but  their  dim 
rays  never  reached  the  wainscotting  of  the 
room — to  grace  and  enliven  which,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  party  of  four  had  divided  into 
as  many  sections,  and  taken  up  positions  on 
the  four  sides. 

Hardly  staying  to  introduce  me  to  his 
daughter  and  a  relation,  Mr.  Weedings,  with 
a  face,  humorously  composed  of  vexation  and 
of  good  nature,  expressed  his  thanks  for  my 
coming,  and  his  bewilderment  and  anger  at 
having  been  so  self-deceived  as  to  get  into  so 
poor,  he  “  might  say  miserable  ”  an  “  hotel.” 
Had  we  nothing  better  in  London  P 

I  gravely  stated  a  conviction  that  some¬ 
thing  a  shade  or  two  more  genteel  might  be 
found  ;  offering  to  try  more  towards  the  west 
end  ;  or  if  that  were  too  distant  for  that  even¬ 
ing,  perhaps  some  inn  more  to  their  tastes 
might  be  found  even  in  the  City. 

Though  with  the  evidence  of  his  senses  to 
guide  him,  old  Godfrey  seemed  very  loathe 
to  give  up,  entirely,  that  “famous  inn,”  of 
which  his  father  had  always  spoken  so  highly 
on  occasion  of  his  coronation  visit,  in  the 
year  1761.  That  his  father’s  haunts  should 
have  so  sadly  fallen  offj  was  a  stumbling 
block  in  his  way.  He  could  not  comprehend 
it.  London  must  have  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  and  be  falling  into  decay.  Thus 
he  went  on,  and  I  found  out  that  I  must  take 
the  management  of  affairs  into  my  own  hands. 
Calling,  therefore,  for  the  bill,  I  laid  it  before 
my  old  friend,  who  grumbled  in  no  very  low 
key,  at  paying  for  beds  in  which  no  one  had 
slept — in  which  nobody  could  have  slept — 
and  which  very  probably  never  existed.  But 
as  he  had  written  up  from  the  country,  and 
ordered  his  accommodation,  he  must  pay  for 
it. 

We  left  the  house  together,  as  soon  as 
Job’s  coach  was  ready,  Mr.  Weedings  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  bar  to  look  about  him,  and  com¬ 
plain  of  everything ;  neither  did  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  escape  without  a  finishing  stroke  of 
misfortune;  for  while  pointing  out  to  me, 
with  some  exultation,  the  row  of  bells  already 
mentioned,  he  backed  himself  into  a  basket 
of  pipes,  and  fell,  grinding  numerous  gross 
to  powder.  From  this  fall  and  its  penalty, 
he  retired  sorely  discomfited. 

When  parting  with  Mr.  Weedings  late 
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that  night,  he  promised  to  let  me  hear  from 
him  in  all  future  exigencies ;  if  any  arrive,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  take  note  of  them,  as  land¬ 
marks  and  warning  to  all  future  adventurous 
country  gentlemen.  T.  R. 


Select  33tograpiji). 


MADAME  MAT.  IB  RAN  DE  DERIOT. 

[We  abridge  the  following  Memoir  from  a  Tribute  to 
the  Departed  Genius  of  the  late  Madame  Malibran  de 
Beriot,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Mori  and  La- 
venu.  '  The  narrative  is  brief  but  circumstantial,  and 
in  ,r0od  tas<e.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait  of  the 
lamented  cantatrice,  which,  to  our  mind,  is  an  excel- 
lent  likeness.  The  Tribute  is  further  enhanced  by 
one  of  the  most  recent  compositions  of  Malibran,  to 
which  are  adapted  some  tributary  Stanzas.  The 
melody  was  kindly  presented  to  the  publishers  some 
time  since  by  Malibran,  on  one  ol  hex*  visits  to  this 
country  :  it  has  much  of  the  expressive  beauty  and 
touching  pathos  which  so  oiten  chaiacterized  the 
singing  of  the  composer ;  qualities  which  leixder  it 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  present  occasion  ;  an  ap¬ 
propriation  which  every  one  must  deeply  regret.  As 
this  Tribute  is  far  from  costly,  we  hope  to  see  it 
cherished  among  all  classes  of  admirers  of  poor  Mali- 
bran’s  genius.  It  is  painful,  indeed,  to  reflect  that 
one  who  but  a  short  time  since  enraptured  millions, 
has  so  sunk  into  the  silent  tomb,  anil  that,  her  notes 
of  joy  and  gi’ief  are  hushed  in  that  dreax*  and  naiiow 
home :  but,  it  is  alike  consolatory  to  hope  for  her 
happiness  in  realms  of  endless  bliss  ;  and  to  feel  as¬ 
sured  by  the  l’ecorded  traits  of  her  goodness,  that 
there  is  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us.] 

Maria  Fei.icia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Senor 
Manuel  Garcia,  the  once  celebrated  tenor 
singer  of  the  Italian  Opera,  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1808.  When  only  eight  years  old, 
she  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  London, 
where  a  residence  of  several  years  rendered 
her  acquisition  of  the  English  longue  little 
other  than  a  natural  result.  Nature  and  Art 
having  alike  combined  to  bestow  upon  her 
mutual  favouritism,  her  destination  was  early 
decided,  and  Mademoiselle  Garcia  was  first 
introduced  to  the  public  on  the  boards  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  in  London,  in  the  character 
of  Rosina,  in  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  1825,  when  only  in  her  seven¬ 
teenth  year;  and  immediately  secured  that 
enviable  popularity  which  so  justly  distin¬ 
guished  her  various  talents,  through  the 
whole  of  her  subsequently  splendid,  yet  brief 
career.  In  1826,  she  accompanied  her  family 
to  America,  to  assist  in  the  novel  attempt  to 
establish  the  performance  of  Italian  operas  in 
that  country.  The  first  piece  represented 
was  Rossini’s  II  Barbiere ,  which  was  shortly 
followed  by  his  Otello,  the  burden  of  the 
principal  parts,  ( Rosina  and  Desdemona,) 
devolving  on  the  youthful  subject  of  our 
memoir.  This  was  at  New  York,  where  the 
most  lavish  praises  were  accorded  to  her  ex¬ 
ertions  ;  although  the  general  undertaking, 
as  a  speculation,  was  not,  we  believe,  at  that 
time  attended  with  the  expected  success.  In 
that  city,  where  her  father’s  ill  fortune 
plunged  his  family  into  severe  difficulties,  Ma¬ 


demoiselle  Garcia,  swayed  by  motives  which 
admit  of  every  inference  in  her  favour,  mar¬ 
ried  Monsieur  Malibran,  a  French  banker 
and  merchant,  reputed  to  be  a  wealthy  man  ; 
an  ill-judged  union,  the  sorrows  of  which,  (as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,)  unhap¬ 
pily  threw  a  deep  and  disastrous  shade  over 
this  stage  of  her  progress,  and  embittered  no 
small  portion  of  her  after-life.  The  irregu¬ 
larities  and  imprudence  of  her  husband  spee¬ 
dily  led  to  insolvency,  notwithstanding  her 
repeated  sacrifices  of  her  professional  gains 
on  his  behalf,  and  he  became  a  prisoner  for 
debt ;  upon  which  she  freely  gave  up  to  his 
creditors  all  claims  arising  out  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  settlements  which  he  had  made  upon 
her  as  his  wife,  whose  confidence  in  him, 
(her  senior  by  more  than  twenty  years,)  had 
been  so  ill  repaid. 

A  separation  ensued,  and  Madame  Mali¬ 
bran,  whose  fame  had  gone  before  her  to  the 
French  capital,  soon  appeared  in  Paris,  where 
she  excited  an  immense  interest. 

From  Paris  she  returned  to  London,  where, 
being  engaged  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  she 
shone  with  increased  lustre  through  the  bril¬ 
liant  season  of  1821).  Her  principal  charac¬ 
ters  were  now  Rosina ,  Tancredi,  Desdemona , 
Semiramide,  Zerlina ,  Romeo ,  and  Ninetta  ; 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  she  issued 
various  musical  compositions  of  her  own,  to 
which  science  and  public  taste  have  alike 
accorded  the  mark  of  favour.*  The  widely 
extended  reputation  of  the  fair  cantatrice 
now  occupied  the  attention  of  musical  society 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
directors  of  the  theatres  in  the  different 
countries  to  secure  her  great  attraction  were 
those  of  continued  rivalry.  She  traversed 
immense  distances  to  fulfil  her  numerous 
engagements,  and  her  slight  frame  seemed 
endowed  with  a  power  of  endurance,  almost 
equal  to  the  surprising  heroism  and  ever- 
active  readiness  of  a  spirit,  which  no  difficulty 
seemed  able  to  appal.  Her  last  engagement 
at  Naples  was  lor  80,000  francs  and  two 
benefits  and  a  half  for  forty  nights ;  while 
that  upon  which  she  had  entered  at  Milan, 
with  Duke  Visconti,  (the  director  of  La 
Scalaf)  was,  exclusive  of  other  highly  profit¬ 
able  stipulations,  450,000  francs  for  185  per¬ 
formances. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  Madame  Malibran 
was  gathering  fresh  laurels  at  Rome,  where 
she  gave  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  a  family 
in  a  state  of  extreme  indigence,  which  realized 
for  them  the  sum  of  600  pieces  of  gold.  In 
the  May  of  the  same  year,  she  made  her  me¬ 
morable  debut  at  Milan,  in  the  character  of 
Norma ,  with  astonishing  eclat.  The  excite¬ 
ment  of  her  auditors  was  extraordinary  ;  each 
time  she  quitted  the  stage  she  was  required  to 

*  Pensees  de  Malibran ;  a  Collection  of  Romances, 
Tyrolieunes,  and,  Nottumos,  for  one  and  two  voices. 
Published  by  Mori  and  Laveim. 
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re-appear  to  receive  fresh  applause,  and  the 
authority  of  the  police  was  of  necessity  resort¬ 
ed  to,  to  quell  the  tumult ;  which,  however, 
only  subsided  on  the  interposition  of  the 
chief  authorities  of  the  city.  It  was  here 
that  a  medal,  in  honour  of  her  excelling 
talents,  was  struck  by  the  sculptor,  Valerio 
Nesti,  bearing  her  likeness,  with  the  motto 
on  the  reverse,  (t  Per  universale  consenso 
proclamata  mirabile  neW  azione  e  nel 
canto.'”  Her  subsequent  stay  at  Venice  was 
concluded  with  a  charitable  action.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Teatro  Emeronnitio ,  had  re¬ 
quested  her  to  sing  once  at  his  theatre. — 
<  I  will.”  answered  she,  “  but  on  the  condition 
that  not  a  word  is  said  about  remuneration.” 
The  poor  man  was  saved  from  ruin.  The 
character  she  took  was  Amina,  in  La  Som- 
nambula ;  she  was  visited  by  throngs,  and 
the  storm  01  applause  lasted  a  full  halt-hour ; 
a  vast  multitude  afterwards  followed  her 
home,  and  surrounded  her  residence,  whose 
enthusiasm  arose  almost  to  infatuation.  The 
Teatro  Emeronnitio  is  now  called  Teatro 
Garcia. 

We  next  find  this  indefatigable  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  woman  at  Naples,  whence  she  revi¬ 
sited  Paris,  where  renewed  admiration  and 
homage,  added  to  immense  profits,  marked 
every  step  of  her  career,  and  then  proceeded 
to  fulfil  her  engagements  in  England,  for  the 
season  of  1835.  Madame  Malibran’s  first 
appearance  in  the  English  version  of  La 
Somnambula ,  which  took  place  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  on  the  18th  of  May,  created 
a  great  sensation  in  the  dramatic  world.  The 
manner  in  which  she  acquitted  herself  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  a 
performance,  the  complete  success  of  which 
has  induced  so  many  untiring  repetitions. 

The  character  of  Amina  was  shortly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  Fidelio ,  and  the  language 
of  eulogy  seemed  exhausted  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  transcendent  merits  of  the  actress 
and  the  singer.  Her  toil  must  have  been  at 
this  time  immense,  through  the  variety  of 
calls  upon  her  exertions,  from  the  number  of 
professors  requiring  her  aid  at  concerts,  and 
the  overwhelming  invitations  to  assist  at  the 
royal  and  noble  parties  of  the  season,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  engagements  made  for  her  at  con¬ 
siderable  distances  from  town  ;  but  her  nerve 
and  spirit  were  regarded  as  unquenchable, 
all  her  efforts  were  justly  ranked  as  new 
achievements,  and  her  popularity  amongst  us 
seemed  to  know  no  bounds. 

It  was  during  her  next  sojourn  in  Milan, 
that  she  heard  of  the  premature  and  lament¬ 
ed  death  of  Vincenzo  Bellini,  who  expired  at 
Paris,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1835  :  sensi¬ 
bly  affected  at  the  loss  of  the  young  composer, 
she  immediately  caused  a  subscription  to  be 
opened  there  for  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  the 
list  of  which,  through  her  exertions,  was 
speedily  covered  with  signatures,  at  the  head 


of  which  her  own  name  was  affixed  for  400 
francs :  on  exactly  the  same  day  and  month, 
in  the  following  year,  she  herself  ceased  to 
exist. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1836,  Madame 
Malibran,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  and  freed 
by  the  French  courts  from  the  bondage  of  her 
union  with  Monsieur  Malibran,  was  married 
to  Monsieur  de  Beriot,  a  Belgian  by  birth, 
whose  surpassing  ability  as  a  violinist,  has 
placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  On  this  occasion,  the  Queen  of  the 
French  presented  to  her  a  magnificent 
agraffe ,  adorned  with  pearls.  On  the  2nd 
of  May  following,  Madame  de  Beriot  re¬ 
sumed  her  English  performances  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  appeared  in  the  new  character  of  Iso- 
lina,  in  Balfe’s  opera  of  the  The  Maid  of 
Artois,  which,  owing  to  her  exertions,  ob¬ 
tained  the  highest  success.  At  the  close  of 
the  season,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Brussels  and  other  cities  on  the  Continent, 
where  her  progress  was  but  another  succes¬ 
sion  of  triumphs. 

The  closing  and  disastrous  scene  of  het 
strangely  coloured  history  now  draws  nigh. 
The  services  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Beriot  having  been  engaged  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  Grand  Musical  Festival  of  the  present 
year,  they  arrived  in  that  town,  after  a  rapid 
journey  from  Paris,  on  Sunday  the  11th  of 
September.  On  the  Monday  evening,  she 
went  through  the  fatigue  of  singing  no  less 
than  fourteen  pieces  with  her  Italian  friends. 
She  was  ill  on  Tuesday,  but  she  insisted  upon 
singing  both  morning  and  evening,  lest  her 
illness  should  be  reported  to  be  only  feigned. 
On  Wednesday,  her  indisposition  was  still 
more  evident,  but  she  gave  the  last  sacred 
composition  she  ever  sang,  “  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord l”  with  thrilling  effect;  and  on  that 
evening,  the  J  4th,  her  last  notes  in  public 
were  heard — it  was  in  the  duet,  C(  Vanne  se 
alberghi  in  petto ,”  from  Andronico,  with 
Madame  Caradori  Allan.  It  was  received 
with  immense  applause,  and  the  last  move¬ 
ment  encored.  She  did  repeat  it,  but  it  was 
a  desperate  struggle  against  sinking  nature ; 
it  was  the  last  vivid  glance  of  the  expiring 
lamp  —  she  never  sang  afterwards.  The 
house  rang  with  animated  cheering — hats 
and  handkerchiefs  were  waving — but  the 
victim  of  excitement,  whilst  the  echoes  were 
in  her  ears,  sank  exhausted  after  leaving  the 
orchestra,  and  her  vocal  career  was  termi¬ 
nated.  She  was  bled,  and  removed  to  her 
apartments  at  the  Mosley  Arms ;  where, 
after  nine  days’  suffering,  she  expired  of  a 
nervous  fever,  at  precisely  twenty  minutes 
before  twelve  o’clock,  on  Friday  night.  M. 
De  Beriot,  on  receiving  the  announcement 
of  his  calamitous  loss,  fainted,  and  was  in  a 
very  painful  state  of  distraction  for  some  time 
after  his  restoration  to  sensibility;  but,  > 
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under  what  influence  we  cannot  undertake 
to  say,  he  never  entered  the  chamber,  or  saw 
the  body  of  his  deceased  wife  again.  He 
was  so  reduced  in  strength  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand,  and  was  supported  to  the 
carriage  in  which  he  quitted  Manchester 
within  two  hous  after  her  decease. 

*“  From  the  commencement  of  her  illness 
she  was  attended  by  Hr.  Bardsley  and  Mr. 
Worthington,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
18th  of  September,  it  was  hoped  by  those 
gentlemen,  that  by  long  quiet  and  perfect 
repose,  she  might  after  some  time  be  restored 
to  health.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Dr.  Belluomini,  who  had  .  long  had  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Madame  Malibran  de  Beriot,  and 
had  been  expressly  sent  for,  arrived ;  when 
Dr.  Bardsley  and  Mr.  Worthington  were  in¬ 
formed  their  services  would  be  no  longer 
required.  It  appears,  however,  before  they 
took  their  final  leave,  they  communicated  to 
Dr.  Belluomini  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  treated  their  patient ;  and  that  Dr.  Bel- 
luomini  intimated  to  them,  that  his  system, 
(homoeopathies,)  being  totally  opposed  to 
theirs,  he  could  not  derive  any  benefit  from  a 
consultation  with  them.  From  that  period 
it  was  hoped  that  all  was  going  on  well, 
until  Friday,  the  23rd  instant,  when  Mr. 
Beale,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  Mr.  Willert,  who  are 
all  members  of  the  committee,  learned  that 
she  was  in  imminent  danger.  Mr.  Ewart 
was  a  witness  to  the  last  sad  scene  of  her 
sufferings,  which  terminated  about  twenty 
minutes  before  twelve  ;  and  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  he  saw  Dr.  Belluomini  depart  in  a 
coach  and  pair,  taking  with  him  Monsieur 
de  Beriot,  who  immediately  proceeded  to 
London  for  Brussels.” 

Thus  died  this  celebrated  woman,  of  whose 
excellence  as  an  actress  and  singer  it  is  now 
distressing  to  write,  for  we  may  never  look 
upon  her  like  again.  A  remarkable  combi¬ 
nation  of  fine  qualities  rendered  Madame 
Malibran  de  Beriot  the  wonder  of  all  who 
saw  and  heard  her.  Her  mental  conceptions 
were  of  the  highest  order,  while  in  the  de¬ 
monstrative  and  executive  parts. of  her  art,  in 
the  exercise  of  faculties  of  the  most  rare  and . 
exciting  nature,  she  has  never ,  been  sur¬ 
passed.  -  - 

Her  voice  was  a  contr’alto,  in  character, 
but  it  extended  to  a  range  that  was  astonish¬ 
ing  ;  she  could  descend  to  F  and  E  flat, 
below  the  lower  C  in  the  treble  clef,  and 
reach  C  and  D  in  alt.  Her  genius,  her  capa-  . 
bilities,  her  dauntless  energy,  her  unceasing 
industry,  were  all  alike  surprising.  In  the 
words  of  an  eminent  critic,  “  She  had  all  the 
endowment,  all  the  acquisition,  and  above 
both,  all  the  devotion  and  concentration  of 
mind,  common  to  those  strong  and  gifted 

*  From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  Madame  Mali- 
brau’s  death. 


individuals  who  rise  to  pre-eminence,  what¬ 
ever  the  nature  of  their  pursuits.”  Amongst 
her  many  accomplishments,  she  was  not 
only  a  graceful  dancer,  but  the  skill  and  taste 
in  painting  that  she  possessed,  would  have 
alone  served  to  lead  her  to  distinction.  She 
has  teen  heard  to  sing  in  one  evening  in 
six  different  languages,  in  social  circles  com¬ 
prising  the  best  judges  of  her  different  at¬ 
tainments,  and  with  unqualified  admiration. 
In  the  apt  and  beautiful  phrase  of  our  own 
great  bard, 

Whate’er  she  did,  still  better’d  what  was  done. 

In  private  society  her  loss  will  be  long  and 
deeply  felt ;  in  public,  it  is  irreparable. 

[The  remains  of  Madame  Malibran  were 
deposited  in  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Man¬ 
chester,  on  Saturday,  October  J ,  attended  by 
the  principal  authorities  and  gentry  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.] 


iJSooitg. 


THE  JUVENILE  EVERY-DAY  BOOK. 

[This  little,  square  volume,  with  embossed 
robe  and  golden  edges,  is  a  “  treasury  of 
Entertainment  and  Instruction,  for  Young 
Persons, ’’  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  an  agree¬ 
able  companion  for  youth,  to  be  consulted 
with  pleasure  and  profit  every  day  in  the 
year.  Jt  has  not,  however,  the  calendarial 
features  of  Mr.  Hone’s  Every-day  Book , 
nor  its  interesting  antiquarian  lore;  but  our 
Juvenile  book  rather  seizes  upon  points  of 
information  and  knowledge  likely  to  impress 
youth  by  its  attractive  character,  and  bene¬ 
fit  them  by  its  utility.  It  is,  however,  divided 
into  twelve  sections,  one  for  each  month  ;  in 
each  being  a  brief  sketch  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  month,  that  is,  its  appearance 
out  of  doors.  Next  is  a  narrative  of  some 
great  event  that  has  occurred  in  the  month, 
in  the  history  of  our  country :  here  and 
there  are  curiosities  of  nature  and  art,  de¬ 
scribed  from  the  accounts  of  modern  tra¬ 
vellers  :  then  too  are  biographies  of  persons 
eminent  for  their  good  example  :  pleasing 
poetry,  maxims,  and  short  observations 
which  can  easily  be  committed  to  memory, 
are  likewise  scattered  throughout  the  work; 
the  whole  being  enriched  with  five  score  of 
Engravings.  Now  that  the  Annual  folks  are 
walking  forth  in  silk,  velvet,  morocco,  and 
gold,  we  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  our 
Perennial ,  as  a  Christmas  present,  or  a  New 
Year’s  Gift.  We  will  just  quote  a  specimen 
or  two  of  the  letter-press  and  cuts,  though 
the  latter  are  not  average  specimens.  The 
subjects,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  untiring 
curiosity.] 

Early  Houses  in  Britain. 

Our  most  ancient  dwellings  appear  to  have 
resembled  the  huts  which  we  see  to  this  day 
upon  commons,  and  in  some  small  villages. 
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The  walls  consisted  of  stakes  and  wattlings, 
filled  in  with  clay  or  moss  ;  and  the  roofs 
were  formed  with  boughs  of  trees,  thatched 
with  reeds  or  straw,  as  a  security  against 
the  weather.  Afterwards,  some  houses 
were  built  by  laying  some  large  stones  on 
each  other,  without  mortar  between  them. 
Other  houses  or  huts  were  built  of  wood, 
of  circular  form,  with  roofs  rising  almost  to 

a  point ;  at  the  top 
or  centre  of  which 
was  an  opening  to 
admit  the  light  and 
let  out  the  smoke. 
One  of  these  houses 
is  shown  in  the 
Engraving  :  it  re¬ 
sembles  the  large 
tea-canisters  in  gro¬ 
cers’  shops,  with 
the  lid  off,  for  the 
light  and  smoke  : 
there  are  no  win¬ 
dows,  but  the  doors 
being  lofty,  admit 
(Ancient  British  House.)  much  light  and  air. 

The  foundations  of 
some  of  the  ancient  British  houses  were  of 
stone,  of  which  there  are  yet  to  be  found 
remains  in  certain  parts  of  the  British  islands. 
Thus,  we  see  that  what  wTas  a  mansion  for 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  served  the  noblest 
of  our  ancestors  for  withdrawing-rooms, 
parlours,  and  similar  apartments,  would,  if 
built  entirely  of  stone,  make  a  good,  though 
probably  small,  tile-kiln  of  the  present  day. 
And,  before  the  Romans  invaded  this  coun¬ 
try,  our  towns  and  cities  were  merely  assem¬ 
blages  of  huts,  in  a  tract  of  woody  country, 
surrounded  by  a  mound  or  ditch  for  the 
security  of  the  Britons  and  their  cattle. 

The  Romans  brought  with  them  archi¬ 
tects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  and  built  many 


superb  villas  and  palaces,  as  the  discovery 
of  beautiful  pavements,  or  floors,  to  this  day 
testify. 

The  Saxons  were  the  next  builders ; 
though  they  were  so  harassed  by  war,  that 
they  reared  few  large  structures  which  were 
not  more  calculated  for  defence  than  com¬ 
fort.  Such  were  their  castles,  or  round 
towers,  to  the  chambers  of  which  light  and 
air  were  only  admitted  through  long,  narrow 
loopholes.  Yet  the  people  generally  lived 
in  mean  houses,  such  as  the  Engraving  re- 


(Ancient  British  House.) 


presents.  Here  the  upper  rooms  only  are 
lit  by  windows  ;  there  is  no  appearance  of 
chimneys  ;  the  doorway  is  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  reaches  half  the  whole  height, 
and  above  it  are  windows,  showing  there  to 
have  been  rooms  corresponding  with  our 
garrets.  On  one  side  is  a  low  shed  or  wing, 
apparently  built  with  large  stones,  and 
roofed,  like  the  house,  with  semicircular 
slabs,  or,  probably,  shingles,  such  as  we,  to 
this  day,  see  on  church  spires. 

The  Largest  Flower. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  travelling  in 


» 


(The  Largest  Flower.) 
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countries  far  distant  from  our  own  is  the 
enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  this  manner,  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  magnificent  flower  we  are  about  to 
describe,  the  existence  of  which  was  un¬ 
known  in  England  twenty  years  since. 

The  plant  which  bears  this  flower  grows 
in  Sumatra,  a  large  island  in  Asia.  It  is 
named  Raffiesia ,  in  honour  of  the  late  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  governor  of  Sumatra  ;  it 
is  likewise  called  Arnoldii ,  in  memory  [of 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  discovered  the  plant  in  the 
year  1818.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  of  vegetable  productions,  and  a  para¬ 
site  ;  that  is,  it  grows  upon  other  plants,  as 
the  mistletoe  in  our  own  country,  and  is 
generally  found  on  the  roots  and  stems  of 
immense  climbers,  usually  of  the  vine  kind, 
which  are  attached,  like  cables,  to  the  lar¬ 
gest  trees  in  the  forest. 

The  flower  is  the  whole  plant,  there  being 
neither  leaves,  roots,  nor  a  stem.  The  breadth 
of  a  full-grown  flower,  as  in  the  Engraving, 
exceeds  three  feet ;  the  petals,  a  a,  measure 
12  inches  long,  and  it  is  about  one  foot  from 
the  insertion  of  one  petal  to  the  opposite 
one  ;  what  is  considered  the  nectarium,  b , 
would  hold  12  pints,  or  a  gallon  and  a  half, 
and  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  calculated  to 
be  about  15  lbs. — This  flower,  fully  blown, 
was  discovered  growing  close  to  the  ground, 
under  some  bushes,  with  a  swarm  of  flies 
hovering  over  the  nectary,  and  apparently 
laying  their  eggs  in  its  substance.  The 
colour  of  the  five  petals  is  a  brick  red,  co¬ 
vered  with  protuberances  of  a  yellowish 
white.  Its  smell  is  that  of  tainted  beef. 
Its  first  appearance  is  that  of  a  round  knob, 
which,  when  cut  through,  exhibits  the 
infant  flower  enveloped  in  numerous  sheaths, 
which  successively  open  and  wither  away 
as  the  flower  enlarges.  It  takes  three 
months  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
bud  to  the  full  expansion  of  the  flower. 
The  fruit  is  said  to  be  a  many-seeded 
berry. 

The  First  Ship. 

In  the  swamps  along  the  borders  of  the 
river  Nile,  grows  a  reedy  plant  called  Papy¬ 
rus,  which,  in  past  ages,  furnished  the  paper 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  was  made  by 
pressing  the  fibres  of  the  plant  together  in 
layers,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun,  as  has 
been  concluded  from  examining  specimens 
of  this  paper.  The  uses  of  the  papyrus 
were,  however,  by  no  means,  confined  to 
the  making  of  paper.  We  find  mention  of 
ships,  and  boats  or  canoes  being  made  of 
papyrus  in  Exodus,  Job,  Isaiah,  Herodotus, 
Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers.  Theo¬ 
phrastus  says,  that,  in  Egypt,  “  they  make 
boats  of  the  papyrus,  and  weave  both  sails 
and  ropes  of  the  bark.”  Pliny  states  the 
same :  “  of  the  papyrus  itself,  they  make 


(Boat  made  of  the  Papyrus  plant.) 

sailing  vessels.”  Again,  he  mentions  “  pa- 
pyrine  ships  and  equipments  of  the  Nile 
and,  in  another  place,  he  says  “  ships  were 
first  invented  from  papyrus  in  the  Nile  in 
Egypt:’ 

Herodotus,  (the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
historians  whose  writings  are  extant,)  de¬ 
scribes  the  Egyptian  method  of  building  the 
ancient  ships  of  burthen  which  were  com¬ 
monly  used  on  the  Nile  ;  cutting  planks 
from  the  thorn-tree,  they  place  them  toge¬ 
ther  like  bricks,  and  bind  them  around  thick 
and  long  stakes  ;  they  then  fill  up  the  joints 
on  the  inside  with  papyrus,  they  make  a 
rudder,  which  passes  through  the  keel :  and 
they  have  a  mast  formed  of  the  thorn- tree, 
and  sails  of  the  papyrus.  Such  boats  are 
made  to  this  day.  Although  they  resemble 
baskets  in  their  appearance,  they  are  of 
great  utility,  and,  indeed,  are  the  only  kind 
known  in  Abyssinia. 

Feathers  and  Diamonds. 

How  curious  it  is  to  reflect  in  what  man¬ 
ner  are  obtained  these  superb  additions  to 
the  dress  of  the  rich.  The  feathers  are 
plucked  from  an  unclean  bird  ;  and  the  dia¬ 
monds  are  washed  by  poor  slaves  from 
clayey  beds  in  South  America. 

In  Africa,  the  ostrich  is  hunted  for  the 
sake  of  these  feathers ;  and  a  traveller  ob¬ 
serves  :  “  Those  beautiful  plumes,  destined 
possibly  hereafter  to  decorate  the  head  of 
some  elegant  beauty,  and  wave  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  are  those  seen  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  and  rudely  hurrying  over  the  desert.” 
Nearly  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  os¬ 
trich  feathers  have  been  imported  into  En¬ 
gland  in  one  year  ;  but  the  finest  feathers 
are  obtained  from  the  domestical ed  bird, 
(such  as  we  see  in  our  Zoological  Gardens,) 
from  the  wings  and  tail  of  which  they  are 
cut  about  thrice  in  two  years. 

Many  persons  have  contented  themselves 
with  seeing  the  diamond  glitter  in  the  crown 
of  the  sovereign,  without  knowing  or  seek¬ 
ing  the  natural  or  even  the  commercial  his¬ 
tory  of  this  extraordinary  production.  The 
tales  we  hear  of  its  lustre  do  not  overrate  its 
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value.  In  the  countries  where  diamonds 
are  found,  they  are  sold  in  small  bags,  sealed 
up,  so  that  to  the  purchaser  it  is  a  complete 
chance.  The  sums  at  which  tine  diamonds 
are  valued  would  be  handsome  fortunes. 


J?ptrtt  of  iBtScobcrp. 


ARTIFICIAL  CRYSTALS  AND  MINERALS. 

[One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bristol, 
occurred  in  Section  C.,  Geology  and  Geogra¬ 
phy,  and  is  briefly  reported  as  follows,  in 
Professor  Jameson’s  Journal .] 

A.  Crosse,  Esq.  of  Broomfield,  Somerset, 
came  forward,  and  stated,  that  he  came  to 
Bristol  to  be  a  listener  only,  and  with  no  idea 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  address  a  section. 
He  was  no  geologist,  and  but  little  of  a  mine¬ 
ralogist  ;  he  had,  however,  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  electricity,  and  he  had  latterly 
been  occupied  in  improvements  in  the  voltaic 
power,  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
it  in  full  force  for  twelve  months  by  water 
alone,  rejecting  acids  entirely.  Mr.  C.  then 
proceeded  to  state,  that  having  observed  in  a 
cavern  in  the  Quantock  Hills  near  his  resi¬ 
dence,  that  part  of  it  which  consisted  of  slate 
was  studded  with  crystals  of  arragonite, 
while  the  limestone  part  was  covered  with 
crystals  of  calcareous  spar ,  he  subjected  por¬ 
tions  of  each  of  these  substances  in  water,  to 
long  continued  galvanic  action  (ten  days’ 
action),  and  obtained  from  the  slate  crystals 
of  arragonite,  from  the  limestone  crystals  of 
calcareous  spar.  In  order  to  ascertain  if 
light  had  any  influence  in  the  process,  he 
tried  it  again  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  produced 
similar  crystals  in  six  days,  Avith  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  voltaic  power.  He  had  repeated 
the  experiments  a  hundred  times,  and  always 
with  the  same  results.  He  was  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  possible  to  make  even 
diamonds,  and  that  at  no  distant  period  every 
kind  of  mineral  would  be  formed  by  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  man.  By  variations  of  his  expe¬ 
riments  he  had  obtained  crystallized  quartz, 
the  blue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper, 
chrysocolla,  phosphate  of  copper,  arseniate  of 
copper,  acicular  carbonate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
lead,  sulphuret  of  iron,  white  antimony,  and 
many  other  minerals. 

[Mr.  Crosse  then  invited  all  who  chose  to 
visit  his  retreat  in  the  Quantock  Hills,  where 
he  Avould  show  them  his  apparatus  and  expe¬ 
riments.  One  of  the  first  to  accept  this  invi¬ 
tation  was  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  a  paper  de¬ 
scriptive  of  whose  visit  was  read  at  a  recent 
conversazione  of  the  Sussex  Institution,  at 
Brighton,  and  subsequently  communicated  by 
Sir  Richard  to  the  Brighton  Herald.  From 
this  very  interesting  paper,  the  following  is  an 
extract : — ] 

The  originality  of  the  circumstance  (says 


Sir  Richard)  determined  me  at  once  to  accept 
his  invitation ;  and  the  day  after  that  on 
which  the  business  of  the  Association  was 
finished,  I  proceeded  to  Bridgewater,  from 
which  Broomfield  is  distant  about  eight  miles 
in  the  hill  country.  On  reaching  the  hand¬ 
some  mansion  of  Mr.  Crosse,  situated  in  an 
undulating  park,  studded  with  trees  of  great 
bulk  and  age,  I  was  received  with  much  po¬ 
liteness,  and  found  that  I  was  the  first  visiter 
from  Bristol.  As  I  Avas  preparing  to  retain 
my  conveyance  to  convey  me  back  to  Bridge- 
water,  I  was  requested  to  return  it,  and 
pressed  to  stay  to  dinner  and  take  a  bed. 
Breakfast  being  Avell  served,  Mr.  Crosse  then 
conducted  me  into  a  large  and  lofty  apart¬ 
ment,  built  for  a  music-room,  with  a  capital 
organ  in  the  gallery ;  but  I  could  look  at 
nothing  but  the  seven  or  eight  tables  which 
filled  the  area  of  the  room,  covered  with  ex¬ 
tensive  voltaic  batteries  of  all  forms,  sizes, 
and  extents.  They  resembled  battalions  of 
soldiers  in  exact  rank  and  file,  and  seemed 
innumerable.  They  Avere  in  many  forms ; 
some  in  porcelain  troughs  of  the  usual  con¬ 
struction,  some  like  the  couvonnes  des  tasses, 
others  cylindrical,  some  in  pairs  of  glass 
vessels,  Avith  double  metallic  cylinders :  be¬ 
sides  these,  others  of  glass  jars,  with  stripes 
of  copper  and  zinc.  Altogether  there  were 
500  voltaic  pairs  at  Avork  in  this  great  room  ; 
and  in  other  rooms  about  500  more.  There 
were,  besides,  other  500  ready  for  neAV  experi¬ 
ments.  It  seemed  like  a  great  magazine 
for  voltaic  purposes.  There  are  also  two 
large  workshops,  Avith  furnaces,  tools,  and 
implements  of  all  descriptions,  as  much  as 
would  load  two  or  three  wagons.  In  the 
great  room  there  is  also  a  very  large  electrical 
machine,  Avith  a  20-inch  cylinder,  and  a 
smaller  one ;  and  in  several  cases  all  the 
apparatus  in  perfect  condition,  as  described 
in  the  best  books  on  electricity.  The  prime 
conductor  stood  on  glass  legs,  two  feet  high, 
and  there  was  a  medical  discharger  on  a  glass 
leg  of  five  feet.  Nothing  could  be  in  finer 
order;  and  no  private  electrician  in  the  world 
could,  perhaps,  show  a  greater  variety,  both 
for  experiments  and  amusement.  Beneath 
the  mahogany  cover  of  a  table,  on  Avhich 
stood  the  prime  conductor,  &c.,  was  inclosed 
a  magnificent  battery  of  50  jars,  comprising 
73  square  feet  of  coating.  Its  construction, 
by  Cuthbertson,  was  in  all  respects  most 
perfect.  To  charge  it  required  250  vigorous 
turns  of  the  Avheel,  and  its  discharge  made  a 
report  as  loud  as  a  blunderbuss.  It  fuses  and 
disperses  wires  of  various,.  metals ;  and  the 
walls  of  the  apartment  are  coveved  with 
framed  impressions  of  the  radiations  from  the 
explosion  taken  at  sundry  periods.  Mr.  Crosse 
struck  one  while  I  Avas  present,  and  he  has 
promised  me  one  as  an  electrical  curiosity, 
and  a  memento  of  my  visit.  But  Mr.  Crosse’s 
greatest  electrical  curiosity,  was  his  apparatus 
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for  measuring,  collecting,  and  operating  with, 
atmospheric  electricity.  He  collects  it  by 
wires,  of  the  16th  of  an  inch,  extended  from 
elevated  poles  to  poles,  or  from  trees  to  trees, 
in  his  grounds  and  park.  The  wires  are 
insulated  by  means  of  glass  tubes  well  con¬ 
trived  for  the  purpose.  At  present,  he  has 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wire  spread 
abroad,  and  in  general  about  a  third  of  a 
mile.  A  French  gentleman  had  reported  to 
the  section  at  Bristol,  that  the  wires  extended 
twenty  miles,  filling  the  entire  neighbourhood 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  peasantry,  who,  in  consequence, 
left  Mr.  Crosse  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
game  and  rabbits.  This  exaggeration  Mr. 
Crosse  laughed  at  most  heartily,  though  he 
acknowledged  that  he  knew  that  no  small 
terror  prevailed  in  regard  to  him  and  his 
experiments.  The  wires  are  connected  with 
an  apparatus  in  a  window  of  his  organ  gal¬ 
lery,  which  may  be  detached  at  pleasure,  when 
too  violent,  by  simply  turning  an  insulated 
lever;  but  in  moderate  strength,  it  may  be 
conducted  to  a  ball  suspended  over  the  great 
battery,  which,  connected  with  it,  is  charged 
rapidly,  and  is  then  discharged  by  means  of 
an  universal  discharger.  He  told  me  that 
sometimes  the  current  was  so  great  as  to 
charge  and  discharge  the  great  battery  twenty 
times  in  a  minute,  with  reports  as  loud  as 
cannon,  which,  being  continuous,  were  so 
terrible  to  strangers,  that  they  always  fled, 
while  every  one  expected  the  destruction  of 
himself  and  premises.  He  was,  however,  he 
said,  used  to  it,  and  knew  how  to  manage  and 
control  it ;  but  when  it  got  into  a  passion,  he 
coolly  turned  his  insulating  lever,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  lightning  into  the  ground.  It  was 
a  damp  day,  and  we  regretted  that  our  cou¬ 
rage  could  not  be  put  to  the  test.  Everything 
about  this  part  of  Mr.  Crosse’s  apparatus  is 
perfect,  and  much  of  it  his  own  contrivance, 
for  he  is  clever  in  all  mechanical  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  has  been  unwearied  in  his  appli¬ 
cation,  almost  night  and  day,  for  thirty  years 
past.  I  learned,  too,  that  in  the  purchase 
and  fitting  of  his  apparatus,  he  has  expended 
nearly  3,000/.,  although,  in  most  cases,  he  is 
his  own  manipulator,  carpenter,  smith,  cop¬ 
per-smith,  &c. 

About  twelve  Professor  Sedgwick  arrived, 
and  in  the  afternoon  one  or  two  others,  be¬ 
sides  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  us  at 
dinner,  for  Mr.  Crosse  unites  to  the  rank  of 
esquire  that  Of  a  county  magistrate,  in  the 
duties  of  which  he  is  respected  alike  for  his 
humanity  to  the  poor,  and  for  his  liberal 
opinions  in  politics.  Mrs.  Crosse  I  had  not 
the  pleasure  of  seeing,  one  of  the  sons  being 
ill.  Mr.  Crosse  himself  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  his  second  son  holds  the  living 
of  Broomfield.  He  is  master  of  all  his  father’s 
experiments,  and,  in  spite  of  the  complaints 


of  an  Oxford  education,  I  found  him  to  he  a 
very  expert  mathematician,  well  read,  and 
variously  accomplished. 

At  seven  o’clock  we  enjoyed  a  dinner,  as 
well  served  as  I  ever  saw  any  state-dinner  in 
London  ;  and  beds  being  reserved  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sedgwick  and  myself,  we  next  morn¬ 
ing  renewed  our  survey,  previous  to  fresh 
arrivals  ;  and  I  took  notes  of  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  his  aqueous  voltaic  batteries,  in 
the  following  order,  errors  excepted  ; — 

1.  A  battery  of  100  pairs,  of  25  square 
inches,  charged  like  all  the  rest  with  water, 
operating  on  cups  containing  one  ounce  of 
carbonate  of  barytes  and  powdered  sulphate 
of  alumine,  intended  to  form  sulphate  of 
barytes  at  the  positive  pole,  and  crystals  of 
alumine  at  the  negative. — 2.  A  battery  of  1 1 
cylindrical  pairs,  12  inches  by  4.  This,  by 
operating  six  months  on  fluate  of  silver,  had 
produced  large  hexhaedral  crystals  at  the 
negative  pole,  and  crystals  of  silica  and  chal¬ 
cedony  at  the  positive. — 3.  A  battery  of  100 
pairs,  of  4  square  inches,  operating  on  slate 
832,  and  platina  3,  to  produce  hexagonal 
crystals  at  the  positive  pole. — 4.  A  battery 
of  100  pairs,  5  inches  square,  operating  on 
nitrate  of  silver  and  copper,  to  produce 
malachite  at  the  positive  pole  ;  at  the  nega¬ 
tive  pole,  crystals  already  appear  with  de¬ 
cided  angles  and  facets. — 5.  A  battery  of 
16  pairs,  of  2  inches,  in  small  glass  jars, 
acting  on  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  already  producing  a  compact  vegetation 
of  native  s;lver. — 6.  A  battery,  esteemed 
his  best,  of  813  pairs,  5  inches,  insulated  on 
glass  plates  on  deal  bars,  coated  with  ce¬ 
ment,  and  so  slightly  oxydated  by  water  as 
to  require  cleaning  but  once  or  twice  a  year 
by  pumping  on  them.  I  felt  the  effect  of 
458  pairs  in  careless  order,  and  imperfectly 
liquidated,  and  they  gave  only  some  tinglings 
of  the  fingers  ;  but  this  power,  in  a  few 
weeks,  produces  decided  effects  — 7-  A  bat¬ 
tery  of  12  pairs,  25  inches  zinc,  and  36  cop¬ 
per,  charged  two  months  before  with  water, 
and  acting  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
poured  on  green  bottle-glass,  coarsely  pow¬ 
dered.  It  had  already  produced  a  vegetation 
of  silver  at  the  positive  pole. — 8.  A  battery 
of  159  galley-pots,  with  semicircular  plates 
of  ]£  inch  radius,  placed  on  glass  plates,  and 
acting  for  five  months,  through  a  small  piece 
of  Bridgewater  porous  brick,  on  a  solution 
of  silex  and  potash.  I  saw  at  the  poles 
small  crystals  of  quartz. — 9.  A  battery  of 
30  pairs,  similar  to  No.  8,  acting  since  July 
27,  on  a  mixture,  in  a  mortar,  of  sulphate  of 
lead,  of  white  oxide,  of  antimony,  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper,  and  of  green  sulphate  of 
iron  (205  grains),  and  three  times  the  whole 
of  green  bottle-glass  (615  grains).  The 
result  has  been,  in  five  weeks,  a  precipita¬ 
tion,  on  the  negative  wire,  of  pure  copper  in 
two  days,  and  crystallized  iron  pyrites  in 
four  days.  It  had  been  expected  to  produce 
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sulphurets  of  lead,  copper,  and  antimony,  by 
depriving  the  sulphates  of  their  oxygen. 
On  August  10th  and  28th,  25  grains  and  40 
grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  were  added.  — 10. 
A  battery  ot  five  jars,  with  plates  of  diffe¬ 
rent  metals,  as  two  copper  and  platina,  one 
of  lead,  and  one  silver  and  iron,  and  one 
copper  and  lead. — Experimental. — 11,  12, 
and  13.  About  200  pairs  in  three  batteries, 
working  in  a  dark  room,  of  which  I  took  no 
note. — Quoted  in  the  Literary  fdazette. 


Cfje  public  journals. 


HOW  TO  DECEIVE  TWO  THIEVES. 

Harley’s  assumption  of  idiocy  is  the  most 
perfect  thing  we  have  ever  witnessed  on  or  off' 
the  stage  ;  it  is  the  most  imposing — we  say 
imposing,  for  it  once  actually  imposed  upon 
two  thieves, — regular  professional,  well-armed 
thieves,  who  stopped  and  plundered  the  sup¬ 
posed  sensible  part  of  the  contents  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  leathern  convenience,  called  a  Yorkshire 
stage-coach,  in  which  our  whimsical  friend 
( young  Harley  then)  was  taking  his  annual 
Thespian  journey  from  Wakefield  to  Hull — 
Oily  Hull  !  as  gentlemen  with  sensitive  olfac¬ 
tories  facetiously  term  it.  It  was  but  a  few 
years  after  our  quicksilver  votary  of  the  sock 
entered  into  the  profession  which  he  has  since 
adorned,  as  much  by  his  private  conduct  as 
by  his  professional  talent.  We  will  give  our 
readers  the  story,  but  premise  that  a  written 
account  must  fall  very  far  short  of  his  verbal 
one,  with  the  potent  adjuncts  of  his  irresis¬ 
tible  grin  and  chuckle,  for,  in  story  telling, 
he  always  “  suits  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
the  word  to  the  action,  with  this  especial 
observance,”  that  he  is  sure  to  keep  his  hearers 
in  a  roar  of  laughter,  whether  they  will  or 
not :  such  is  the  power  he  has  over  the  ca- 
chinnatory  nerves  of  his  convivial  friends. 

’Twas  dark  December ;  “  the  rain  and 
wind  beat  high,”  as  Lady  Randolph  observed 
when  she  lost  her  child : — ’twas  the  same 
month  and  nearly  the  same  sort  of  weather, 
when  Harley  would  have  lost  his  purse,  had 
not  his  now  celebrated  grin  (a  grin  that  then 
was  little  known  to  the  great  world)  preserved 
it  from  the  reckless  spoiler’s  grasp. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago, — ’twas  at  that  dull  period  when 
the  idea  of  steam  vehicles  running  on  rail¬ 
roads  for  the  convenience  of  the  general  tra¬ 
veller’s  rapid  transit,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
mere  chimera  in  the  disordered  brain  of  some 
scientific  enthusiasts ;  —  ’twas  at  that  dull 
period  that  a  lumbering,  slow-going  stage¬ 
coach  was  seen  wending  its  way  from  the 
western  side  of  bonny  Yorkshire  towards  that 
famous  emporium  of  swamps  and  whale- 
blubber,  denominated  in  the  county  maps  as 
Kingston-upon-Hull.  Within  this  capacious 
machine  sat  a  pale,  thin  young  man,  u  avec 


tine  grande  louche ,  and  teeth  to  match  !” 
He  had  been  recently  invested  with  the  fool’s 
cap  and  bells,  and  had  been  doing  Momus 
through  the  circuit  of  that  somewhat  exten¬ 
sive  county  of  York.  This  pale,  thin  young 
man  was  Harley,  soon  to  become  one  of  the 
principal  comedians  on  the  metropolitan 
boards.  Opposite  to  him  was  deposited  the 
capacious  and  well-wrapped-up  body  of  a  fat 
and  wealthy  clothier  of  Wakefield,  who  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  appellation  of  Jeremiah  Dobs. 
They  were  the  only  passengers ;  and  such  an 
unmatched  pair  were  never  before  jostled 
together,  even  in  a  stage-coach.  Dobs  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  either  Mol- 
pommony  or  Thelyar,  except  that  he  had  read 
their  names  in  the  London  papers,  as  having 
been  brought  up  to  Bow-street  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences  in  Drury-lane. 
Harley  sighed  at  Dobs’s  want  of  taste,  and 
Dobs  laughed  at  Harley’s  ignorance,  when  he 
confessed  that  he  knew  very  little  of  wool  and 
less  of  dying,  except  at  the  end  of  a  five-act 
tragedy  !  Dobs  had  a  hint  from  Morpheus ; 
the  hint  was  soon  taken,  and  the  gentle  Jere¬ 
miah  reposed  in  his  arms  :  not  so  fortunate 
was  Harley.  So  coy  a  dame  was  sleep  to 
him  that  he  could  not  once  win  her  to  his 
wishes  ;  to  be  sure,  it  would  have  been  rather 
wonderful  if  he  had,  considering  the  loud  key 
in  which  his  opposite  neighbour,  the  fat  and 
gentle  Jeremiah,  pitched  his  indomitable 
snore.  Harley  bore  the  horrid  sounds  for 
some  time  with  that  Christian  fortitude  for 
which  he  has  always  been  proverbial.  But  a 
whole  hour’s  repetition  in  every  note  in  the 
gamut  was  too  much  even  for  his  meekness ; 
at  length  there  came  a  sound  so  dire,  so 
dreadful!  “  Hang  it!”  cried  the  philosophic 
Harley,  u  this  won't  do — no.  There  is  a 
point  where  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue, 
and  this  is  that  point.”  He  was  roused ; 
therefore  he  resolved  to  rouse  his  tormentor ; 
and  placing  the  heel  of  his  boot,  as  nearly  as 
he  could  calculate,  upon  the  great  toe  of  the  * 
snoring  manufacturer  of  broad  cloth,  he  raised 
himself  up  to  a  position  which  left  the  whole 
weight  of  his  slim  body  upon  the  aforesaid 
toe. 

The  pressure  was  felt — the  snoring  ceased. 
Jeremiah  writhed,  and  Jeremiah  groaned  a 
curse  or  two,  then  slept  again.  At  this  time 
they  were  passing  across  the  skirts  ot  a  dark 
and  dreary  common,  where  even  a  Ratcliffie 
romance-bitten  traveller,  in  search  of  the 
sublimely  horrible,  might  very  justly  suppose 
that  the  murderer  lurked  like  a  ravening  wolf, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  his  prey !  Harley  was 
just  getting  up  his  bile  for  another  assault 
upon  his  snoring  tormentor’s  great  toe,  when 
a  firm,  but  not  loud,  authoritative  “  Stop  !” 
was  heard  through  the  whistling  wind  :  it 
was  given  in  a  deep,  gruff  voice  : — “  Stop  !” 
cried  a  second  thief;  to  which  was  added,  a 
potent  threat  of  sending  the  gentleman  who 
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managed  the  reigns  to  a  wanner  place  than 
a  wet  coach-box  on  a  Yorkshire  common  on 
a  bleak  December  night,  therefore,  as  in 
safety  bound,  coachey  stopped  instanter. 
When  the  first  cry  of  “  Stop  !”  struck  on 
Harley’s  ear,  his  digits,  as  if  by  instinct, 
fixed  on  his  purse,  for  it  contained  his  all, 
the  savings  of  two  hard-earned  benefits.  The 
purse,  conscious  of  approaching  danger,  flew 
from  his  pocket  as  if  by  magic,  and  concealed 
itself  in  the  vacuum  between  the  collar  of  his 
coat  and  the  collar  of  his  neck.  At  that  in¬ 
stant  the  coach-doors  were  forced,  and  on 
each  side  a  large,  brass  pistol  was  seen,  the 
holder  of  one  of  which  weapons,  intruding  his 
craped  visage,  growled  in  a  sotto  vocey  “  Your 
money — quick !”  at  which  Harley,  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  act  his  part,  put  on  his  idiotic  stare, 
his  ponderous  jaws  distended,  and  he  grinned, 
and  smiled,  and  nodded  ;  but  such  “  nods 
and  wreathed  smiles  ”  only  enraged  the  impa¬ 
tient  thief,  who,  placing  the  pistol  to  the 
mimic’s  laughing  face,  cried,  “  Your  money 
— hang  your  grinning — your  money  or  your 
life.’ 


“  Money  !”  laughed  out  the  pretended  fool 
in  his  best  idiotic  style ;  and,  shaking  his 
head  like  a  mandarin  on  a  chimney-piece, 
shouted,  u  Money  !  Bobby  never  no  money : 
— Nunky  pays  for  Bobby,”  (pointing  to  the 
still  snoring  Jeremiah  Dobs,  at  the  same  time 
kicking  his  shins,  and  in  a  screaming  key 
bawling  loud  enough  to  wake  anything  but  a 
sleeping  Wakefield  clothier,)  t:  Nuuky ! 
Nunky  !  poor  man  w  nts  money,  Nunky  1 — 
poor  man  wants  money,  Nunky  1 — give  poor 
man  money,  Nunky !”  the  robber  stared, 
then  withdrawing  his  pistol  from  the  wide- 
extended  mouth  of  Harley,  said  to  his  thiev¬ 
ing  colleague,  “  Why,  Tom,  I  say,  this  chap’s 
a  spoony  1 — come,  quick  1  —draw  the  old  one.” 
A  rough,  back-handed  blow  on  the  loud- 
pealing  nasal  promontory  of  the  gentle  Jere¬ 
miah,  soon  brought  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
“  his  unfortunate  whereabouts.”  He  was  soon 
sufficiently  awake  to  see  that  two  robbers 
were  before  him,  each  with  a  pistol  to  his 
breast:  when  finding  that  his  rhetoric  could 
not  overcome  such  powerful  and  striking 
arguments,  and  hearing  his  apparently  idiotic 
fellow-traveller,  though  not  fellow-sufferer, 
continue  chuckling,  grinning,  and  bawling, 
“  Nunky  pays  for  Bobby  ! — Nunky  pays  for 
Bobby !”  he  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
resigned  watch,  purse,  and  pocket-book,  into 
the  ruthless  spoiler’s  hands,  who  had  no 
sooner  realized,  than  they  vanished  from  his 
sight ;  which  done,  “  Harley  was  himself 
again within  his  nether  garment’s  pouch 
he  replaced  his  darling  cash — cash  now  doubly 
prized,  as  doubly  won  ;  for  it  was  the  first 
sum  that  in  his  then  early  life  he  had  ever 
saved,  first  by  his  frugality,  now  by  his  inge¬ 
nuity  ;  and  well  he  merited  the  pleasures  it 
since  has  purchased  him. 


They  reached  Hull  to  breakfast :  the  co* 
median  in  due  time  chuckled,  and  grinned, 
and  told  the  tale  at  so  many  convivial  boards, 
that  soon  all  Yorkshire  knew  it,  and  the  ears 
of  the  unfortunate  Jeremiah  Dobs  was  saluted 
until  the  day  of  his  death  with  the  fatal 
sounds  of  “  Nunky  pays  for  all.”* — Metro¬ 
politan. 


TASTE  AND  SMELL. 

The  remembrances  of  the  sensations  both  of 
taste  and  smell  are  extremely  distinct — 
though  some  writers  have  asserted  the  con¬ 
trary.  This  is  certain,  that  the  recognition 
of  tastes  and  smells  is  instantaneous  ;  and 
that  could  not  be  without  a  strong  and  dis¬ 
tinct  remembrance  of  the  original  sensation. 
The  odour  of  a  rose  is  as  distinctly  remem¬ 
bered  as  its  colour — and  so  are  all  the  odours 
of  external  nature.  John  Fearn,  in  his  Essay 
on  Consciousness,  while  explaining  the  causes 
which  give  strength  and  durability  to  ideas 
of  sensation,  observes,  that  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smell  are  less  frequently  “  the  har¬ 
bingers  of  pleasures  and  pains  ”  than  those  of 
hearing  and  sight, — and  that  therefore  the 
ideas  left  by  them  must  depend,  less  upon 
association  for  their  durability,  than  upon  the 
absolute  degrees  of  pleasure  or  pain.  He  avers 
that  a  vivid  pain  or  pleasure  from  either  of 
them  is  never  forgotten — nor  rendered  doubt¬ 
ful — and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm, 
“  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  will  come 
to  forget  his  acquaintance,  and  many  other 
visible  objects,  noticed  in  mature  age,  before 
he  will  in  the  least  forget  tastes  and  smells, 
of  only  moderate  interest,  encountered  either 
in  his  childhood,  or  at  any  time  since.”  This 
opinion  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  thus: — 

“  In  the  course  of  voyaging  to  various  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  it  has  several  times  happened, 
that  I  have  eaten,  once  or  twice,  of  different 
things  that  never  came  in  my  way  before  nor 
since.  Some  of  them  have  been  pleasant — 
and  some  scarce  better  than  insipid  ;  but  I 
have  no  reeson  to  think  I  have  forgotten,  or 
much  altered  the  ideas  left  by  those  single 
impulses  of  taste  ;  though  here  the  memory 
of  them  has  certainly  not  been  preserved  by 
repetition  of  the  sensual  vibrations.  It  is  clear 
I  must  have  seen,  as  well  as  tasted,  those 
things ;  and  I  am  decided  that  I  remember 
the  tastes  with  more  precision  than  I  do  the 
visual  sensation  had  with  them.  I  remember 
having  once,  and  once  only,  eaten  kangaroo  in 
New  Holland — and  having  once  smelled  a 
baker’s  shop,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  in  the 
city  of  Bassorah.  Now  both  these  gross 
ideas  remain  with  me  quite  as  vivid  as  any 
visual  ideas  of  those  places  ;  and  this  could 
not  be  from  repetition  of  vibration,  but  really 

*  We  are  much  obliged  to  our  friend,  the  author, 
for  discovering  the  paternity  of  this  somewhat  vene¬ 
rable  anecdote. 
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from  interest  in  the  sensation.  Twenty-eight 
years  ago,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  1  partook 
(perhaps  twice)  of  a  certain  fruit,  of  the  taste 
of  which  I  have  now  a  very  fresh  idea — and 
I  could  add  other  instances  of  that  period. 
I  have  had  repeated  proofs  of  having  lost  re¬ 
tention  of  visual  objects,  at  various  distances 
of  times — though  they  had  once  beer,  familiar. 
I  have  not,  during  thirty  years,  forgot  the 
delicate  and  in  itself  most  trifling  sensation, 
that  the  palm  of  the  hand  used  to  convey 
when  I  was  a  boy,  trying  the  different  effects 
of  what  boys  call  light  and  heavy  tops  ;  but  I 
cannot  remember  within  several  shades  of  the 
brown  coat  which  I  left  offlast  week.  If  any 
man  thinks  he  can  do  better — let  him  take  an 
ideal  survey  of  his  wardrobe,  and  then  ac¬ 
tually  refer  to  it  for  proof.” — From  the  Meta¬ 
physician,  a  series  of  clever  papers  in  Black¬ 
wood's  Magazine. 


Clje  Naturalist. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  MODERN  NATURAL  HISTORY 
WORKS. 

12.  Popular  Zoology. 

{Continued  from  page  23.} 

British  Rat,  (p.  4.}.) — “  The  black  rat, 
(Mus  rattus,)  was  very  abundant  in  England, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  driven  away  by 
the  brown  rat,  ( Mus  decumanus.)” 

Dr.  Fleming  is  of  opinion  that  the  cause 
of  the  black  rats,  which  are  the  true  British 
rats,  having  become  so  scarce,  is  the  more 
general  use  of  tiles  and  slates  on  house-tops, 
instead  of  thatch.  But  whichever  supposi¬ 
tion  be  the  right  one,  it  certainly  does  seem, 
that  wherever  the  brown  rat,  which  is  im¬ 
properly  called  the  Norway  rat,  has  appeared, 
the  indigenous  species  have  become  fewer  in 
number,  if  not  totally  disappeared.  (See 
more  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Fennell’s  paper 
on  the  Extermination  of  Animals,  in  Field 
Naturalist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  192.) 

Elephants  dancing  on  a  rope,  (p.  237.) — 
We  know  hot  what  can  justify  the  editor  of 
the  work  before  us,  in  regarding  as  mere 
falsehoods  “the  miraculous  stories  of  ele¬ 
phants  dancing  upon  ropes  as  recorded  by 
Pliny  and  Suetonius.’ ’ 

Others  besides  Pliny  and  Suetonius  declare 
such  performances  to  have  taken  place,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
very  interesting  and  copious  history  cf  the 
elephant :  —  “  According  to  Pliny,  at  the 
spectacles  given  to  Germanicus,  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  elephants  *  *  * 
dance  upon  a  rope,  their  steps  being  so  prac¬ 
tised  and  certain,  that  four  of  them  traversed 
the  rope,  bearing  a  litter  which  contained 
one  of  their  companions  who  feigned  to  be 
sick.*  This  feat  of  dancing  or  walking  upon 

*  "Pliuii  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  viii.,  c.  2.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  elephants  could  carry  a  litter 


a  rope,  might,  perhaps,’  be  doubted,  if  it 
rested  merely  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single 
author ;  but  the  practice  is  confirmed  by 
many  ancient  writers  of  authority ,  who 
agree  with  Pliny,  that  the  elephants  trained 
at  Rome  would  not  only  walk  along  a  rope 
forward,  but  retire  backward  with  equal  pre¬ 
cision.  Seneca  describes  an  elephant  who,  at 
the  command  of  his  African  keeper,  would 
kneel  down,  and  walk  upon  a  rope.f  Sueto¬ 
nius  also  mentions  that  an  elephant,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  Galba,  climbed  up 
an  inclined  rope  to  the  roof  of  the  theatre, 
and  descended  in  the  same  way,  bearing  a 
sitter.}; 

Dion  gives  a  similar  testimony  to  the 
extraordinary  power  of  so  heavy  an  animal 
to  walk  along  a  rope  without  a  balance — 
a  docility  which  is  the  more  wonderful  when 
we  bear  in  mind,  that  one  of  the  strongest 
instincts  which  the  elephant  possesses  is  that 
which  impels  him  to  experiment  upon  the 
stability  of  every  surface  which  he  is  required 
to  cross,  before  he  will  trust  his  body  to  the 
chance  of  breaking  down  the  support  which 
is  prepared  for  him.  The  yielding  rope 
must  have  called  this  instinct  into  action ; 
although  it  should  be  observed  that  the  ele¬ 
phant  will  pass  a  bridge  which  vibrates, 
when  nothing  will  induce  him  to  set  foot 
upon  one  whose  tottering  condition  manifests 
its  insecurity.^  It  may  a  little  abate  our 
surprise  at  the  rope-dancing  faculty  of  the 
elephant,  when  we  learn  that  a  horse  has  ex¬ 
hibited  the  same  performance.  At  the  so¬ 
lemnities  which  attended  the  wedding  of 
Robert,  brother  to  the  King  of  France,  in 
1237)  a  horse  was  ridden  along  a  rope.’’|| — 
(. Menageries ,  ii.,  11.) 

Elephant  Fight ,  (p.  246.) — It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  books  on  natural  history, 
written  for  popular  instruction,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  intended  for  young  persons,  are 
so  replete  with  accounts  of  battles  between 
animals  provoked  to  fight  by  man.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  few  subjects  are  more  calculated 
to  humanize  the  mind  than  natural  history 
properly  so  called ;  but  if  it  be  adulterated 
with  accounts  of  fights  between  animals, 
got  up  by,  and  for  the  sport  of,  man,  it  will 
certainly  possess  in  some  degree  a  brutalizing 
tendency.  In  this  work,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  fight,  a  very  unmatched  one  too,  got  up 
between  some  elephants  and  a  tiger,  fur¬ 
nishing  no  new  feature  whatever  in  the 
natural  history  of  either,  but  only  a  proof  of 
the  savageness  of  those  who  projected  it. — 
“  The  tiger,”  we  are  told,  was  bound  to  a 
stake  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  the  claws 
being  torn  out,  and  his  lips  being  stitched 

without  walking  along  two  parallel  ropes.  The  text 
of  Pliny  gives  no  elucidation  on  this  point. 

t  Epist.  86.  |  Suetonius  in  Galba,  cap.  vi. 

§  Williamson’s  Field  Sports. 

f  Leibnitz,  Accessaries  Historicse,  quoted  in  Beck¬ 
mann,  vol.  iii. 
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together.” — We  need  not  write  our  reflections 
on  this  act  of  shameful  cruelty,  for  we  feel 
assured  that  it  will  create  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers  only  one  feeling,  and  that  of  disgust. 
If  such  accounts  as  these  are  to  be  publish¬ 
ed,  let  them  find  place  only  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  of  dog-fighters,  badger- baiters,  &c. 
The  natural  and  voluntary  fights  ot  animals 
are,  of  course,  excepted  from  our  objections. 

Otter ,  (p.  249.)—“  Hunting  and  spearing 
the  otter  was  formerly  a  favourite  pastime  in 
Britain.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
packs  of  hounds  were  kept  for  this  purpose. 
The  present  Duke  of  Buccleugh  has  some 
braces  of  otter-hounds.” 

“  It  has  always  been  a  fancy  of  mine,” 
says  Bishop  Heber,  “  that  the  poor  creatures 
whom  we  waste,  and  persecute  to  death 
for  no  cause,  but  the  gratification  of  our 
cruelty,  might  by  reasonable  treatment  be 
made  the  sources  ot  abundant  amusement 
and  advantage  to  us.  The  simple  Hindoos 
show  here,  (in  employing  otters  trained  to 
fish,)  a  better  taste  and  judgment  than  half 
the  otter-hunting  and  badger-baiting  gentry 
of  England.”  J.  H  .1. 


Destinies  of  royal  persons  since  1 7$9,  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revolutions  : — 

Crimes  or  Assassinations  against  the  person. 


1792 

1793 
1793 

1793 

1794 

1794 

1803 

1804 
1820 
1830 
1315 
1806 

1795 
1800  < 
1S04 
1804 
1815 
1832  i 

1835 

1836 


Gustavus  III.,  King  of  Sweden 
Louis  XVI.  ... 

Marie  Antoinette  * 

The  Dauphiu,  their  Son  - 
Madame  Elizabeth  ... 

The  Due  d' Orleans  - 
Paul  I-,  Emperor  of  Russia 
Tire  Due  d’Eugliien 
The  Due  de  Berry  - 
The  Prince  of  Coiide 
Murat,  King  of  Naples 
Sultan  Selim  -  - 

Louis,  1815 — wounded  at  Dilligen  ■ 

Bonaparte  attacked  by  Arena 

by  the  Iufernal  Machine, 
by  Georges 

by  the  Baron  de  la  Salha, 
Louis-Philippe,  by  Bergeron  - 
by  Fieschi 
by  Alibaud 

Dethronements. 

Pius  VI. — died  at  Valencay. 

Pius  VII. 

The  Royal  Family  of  Spain. 

The  Royal  Family  of  Sweden. 

Napoleon  and  all  his  Family. 

Charles  X.  and  all  his  Family. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  from  Belgium. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  at  Warsaw. 

Died  in  Exile. 

The  Prince  of  Conti. 

The  two  Princesses,  Aunts  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  Wives  of  Louis  XVI II.  and  Charles  X. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Comfortable  Inn. — Mr.  Jesse  notes  : — The 
mutton  chops  of  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
(of  Henley-on-Thames,)  are  altogether  unri¬ 
valled,  and  she  has  the  art  of  making  all  her . 


guests  happy  and  contented.  I  always  enjoy 
myself  greatly  at  her  house — not  only  with 
reference  to  the  beautiful  scenery  which  I  see 
around,  but  from  the  veal  comfort  and  clean¬ 
liness  of  everything  about  me.  Her  sheets 
repose  in  lavender  till  they  are  wanted,  and 
her  beds  are  neatness  itself.  Added  to  this  a 
large  and  respectable-looking  bible  is  placed 
on  the  dressing-table  of  each  room ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  I  wish  was  more  generally  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  which  in  my  opinion  adds  greatly 
to  the  character  of  the  inn  and  its  hostess. — 
Angler's  Rambles. 

Pianoforte  Playing.— A  school  of  piano¬ 
forte  playing  has  arisen,  which  consists  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  feats  of  slight-of-hand,  and 
the  sole  object  of  which  seems  to  be,  to  play 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  notes  in  a 
given  time.  In  the  hands  of  Czerny,  Herz, 
and  that  class  of  performers,  piano- forte  play¬ 
ing  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  opera-dancing ; 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other  being  meant  only 
to  make  people  stare.  But  this  vitiated 
school,  however  much  in  vogue  in  Vienna 
and  Paris,  does  not  gain  proselytes  in  En¬ 
gland. — Musical  World. 

The  Lament  for  Madame  Malibran. — By  Sir 
Lumley  Skeffington. 

Flow,  sorrow,  flow  ;  a  deep  lament. 

An  everlasting  sigh. 

Through  every  scene  shall  still  present 
That  shade  which  seeks  the  sky. 

Tear  falls  on  tear — a  bouudless  grief — 

The  deluge  of  the  heart. 

Revering  Malibran  as  chief 
In  nature  and  iu  art. 

If  some  rare  star,  iu  aftertime. 

Would  kindred  fame  oppose. 

She  must  inherit  the  sublime 
On  which  that  angel  rose ; 

Bereavement  of  terrestrial  worth, 

A  trial  wisely  given, 

Turns  every  thought  from  cares  of  earth, 

To  ecstacy  iu  Heaven. 

Profitable  Juggling.  —  Sometime  ago,  a 
professor  of  legerdemain  entertained  an 
audience  in  a  village,  which  was  principally 
composed  of  colliers.  After  “  astonishing 
the  natives  ”  with  various  tricks — metamor¬ 
phosing  wine  into  water,  &c. — he  asked  the 
loan  of  a  halfpenny  from  any  of  his  admirers. 
A  collier,  with  a  little  hesitation,  handed  out 
the  coin,  which  the  juggler  speedily  exhi¬ 
bited,  as  he  said,  transformed  into  a  guinea. 
(l  An’  is  that  my  bawbee  ?”  exclaimed  the 
collier. — “  Undoubtedly,”  answered  the  jug¬ 
gler. — “Let’s  see’t,”  said  the  collier;  and 
turning  it  round  and  round  in  examination, 
with  an  ecstacy  of  delight  thanked  the  jug¬ 
gler  for  his  kindness,  and,  putting  it  into  his 
pocket,  said,  “  I’se  warn’t  ye’ll  no  turn't  into 
a  bawbee  again.”—  Greenock  Advertiser. 
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THE  LION  OF  THORWALDSEN. 


Lucerne,  in  Switzerland,  boasts  of  many 
remarkable  works  of  art  and  genius.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  productions  is  the 
national  monument  of  the  Lion  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  erected  about  sixteen  years  since,  to 
the  memory  of  the  thousand  Swiss  Guards 
who  were  massacred  at  Paris,  on  August  1 0, 
17^2.  The  Lion  was  first  modelled  in 
plaster  at  Rome,  by  Thorwaldsen,  the  emi¬ 
nent  Danish  sculptor  ;  but,  in  its  conveyance 
to  Lucerne  was  much  damaged  and  broken. 
The  fragments  were,  however,  carefully  col¬ 
lected  and  cemented  together  by  General 
Pfyffer,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  taste  in 
the  arts.  It  was  then  resolved  that  a  sin¬ 
gular  rock  in  the  garden  a  l’ Anglais  of  the 
General,  near  Lucerne,  should  be  sculptured 
into  the  national  monument.  The  execu¬ 
tion  was  intrusted  to  a  young  artist  of 
Constance,  named  Ahorn,  who  has  per¬ 
fectly  succeeded  in  transmitting  to  the  rock 
a  faithful,  colossal  representation  of  Thor- 
waldsen’s  model.  The  details  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  memorial  to  patriotic  bravery  are  thus 
given  in  Mr.  Macgregor's  very  entertaining 
Note  Bonk : — 

Von.  xxvin. 


“  The  Lion,  which  is  recumbent,  is  thirty 
feet  (English)  in  length  from  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
nineteen  feet  in  height,  had  it  been  repre¬ 
sented  standing. 

u  The  rock  is  cut  out  so  as  to  represent  a 
cave  of  moderate  depth,  and  forty-six  feet  in 
length  by  thirty  in  height.  Above  it  you 
observe  the  inscription,  “  Helvetiorum  Fidei 
ac  Jlrtuti and  beneath,  on  the  immense 
pedestal  or  base,  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  who  perished,  defending  the 
Tuileries,  and  of  those  who  escaped,  and  who 
have  contributed  towards  the  erection  of  this 
monument.  Near  the  foot  there  is  a  small 
chapel;  on  the  door  of  which  are  the  words, 
i  Invictis  Pax,'  and  the  altar  of  which  is 
covered  by  an  embroidered,  silk  cloth,  on 
which  are  wrought  the  words,  ‘  Damage  de 
S.  A.  11.  Marie  Therese  de  France ,  an 
1 825.  Donne  d  la  Chapellc  dn  Monument 
du  10  Aoilt  1792,  a  Lucerne Opposite 
you  observe  a  lodge — that  is  the  dwelling  of 
one  of  the  invalids  who  survived  the  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  who  now  guards  the  monument. 
In  trout,  there  is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  fed 
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by  several  murmuring  streamlets.  The  rock 
is  richly  crested  with  thriving  shrubs : — 
knots  and  clumps  of  trees  add  beauty  and 
picturesque  effect  to  the  whole.  But  we  have 
still  to  speak  of  the  chef  d' oeuvre. 

“  The  dying  Lion,  in  the  sublimity  of 
poetical  expression,  covers  with  his  body  a 
jdeur  de  lis  buckler,  which  he  has  no  further 
power  to  defend  ;  the  lance  which  pierced 
his  side  remains  thrust  in  the  flank ;  the 
face  expresses  at  the  same  time,  the  grief  of 
noble  feelings  and  the  resignation  of  tranquil 
courage.  His  redoubtable  paw  is  extended 
as  if  to  defend  against  a  fresh  attack ;  his 
eyes  halt-shut  seem  weeping  for  the  fate  of 
France,  and  as  about  to  be  closed  forever; 
and  yet  the  visage  still  retains  its  own  daunt¬ 
less  character — ‘  tremendous  still,  in  death.’  ” 

The  event  commemorated  by  this  tri¬ 
umph  of  genius  may  be  in  the  recollection 
of  every  one  familiar  with  the  narratives  of 
the  early  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution. 
To  other  readers,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tragic 
scene  may  be  especially  interesting. 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  Revolution,  we 
find  that  August  10,  1792,  was  the  day 
which,  after  repeated  adjournments,  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Girondists  and  their  rivals 
lor  the  final  rising.  The  King,  (Louis  XVI.,) 
being  apprised  of  their  intention,  had  hastily 
recalled  from  their  barracks  about  a  thousand 
Swiss  Guards,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could 
depend.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  tocsin 
rang  out  its  alarum  peal  over  the  terrified 
city  of  Paris,  and  announced  that  the  long 
menaced  insurrection  was  on  foot.  In  many 
parishes,  the  Constitutional  party  resisted 
those  who  came  to  sound  this  awful  signal ; 
but  the  well  prepared  Jacobins  were  found 
every  where  victorious,  and  the  prolonged, 
mournful  sound  was  soon  tolled  out  from 
every  steeple  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Swiss  Guards  now  got  under  arms, 
and  repaired  to  their  posts  in  and  around  the 
palace,  aided  by  upwards  of  400  grenadiers. 
Upon  the  first  signal  of  the  tocsin,  the  relics 
of  the  Royalist  party  repaired  to  the  palace  : 
joined  to  the  domestic  attendants  of  the 
Royal  family,  they  might  amount  to  about 
400  persons. 

After  the  King  and  the  Royal  family  had 
quitted  the  palace,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  Swiss  Guards  were  left  in  suspense 
without  orders,  and  the  military  discipline  of 
this  fine  corps  prevented  their  retiring  from 
an  assigned  post  without  command.  It  is, 
however,  said  that  they  were  ordered  not  to 
suffer  their  posts  to  be  forced  ;  to  which  the 
intrepid  Swiss  replied,  “  you  may  rely  on  it.” 

Meanwhile,  the  court  m  front  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  was  abandoned,  and  the  Guards  were 
drawn  within  the  building  itself.  The  in¬ 
surgents,  with  the  Marseilloise  and  Breton 
Federates  at  their  heads,  poured  into  the 


courtyard  without  opposition,  planted  their 
cannon,  and  advanced  to  the  outposts  of  the 
Swiss.  They  pushed  forward,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Swiss  at  first  offered  demonstrations 
of  truce.  But  the  assailants  thronged  on¬ 
ward,  and,  in  the  struggle  of  the  parties,  a 
shot  was  fired,  but  by  which  side  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  All  chance  of  reconciliation  was  now 
hopeless.  Hard  firing  instantly  commenced 
from  the  insurgents,  whilst  the  palace  blazed 
forth  fire  from  every  window,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  assailants  fell.  The  Swis3, 
whose  numbers  were  now  only  about  700 
men.  (300  having  accompanied  the  King,) 
determined,  notwithstanding,  upon  a  sally, 
which,  in  the  beginning,  was  completely 
successful.  They  drove  the  insurgents  from 
the  courtyard,  killed  many  of  the  Marseil¬ 
loise  and  Bretons,  took  some  of  their  guns, 
and  put  them  to  flight  in  the  streets,  so  that 
word  was  carried  to  the  National  Assembly 
that  the  Swiss  were  victorious  ;  where  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  deputies,  thinking  the  Guards  were 
hastening  to  massacre  them,  attempted  to 
escape  by  the  windows  of  the  Hall. 

If,  indeed,  the  sally  of  the  Swiss  had  been 
supported  by  a  sufficient  body  of  faithful 
cavalry,  the  Revoluion  might  have  been  that 
day  ended.  But  the  gen-d’armes,  the  only 
horsemen  in  the  field,  were  devoted  to  the 
popular  cause ;  and  the  Swiss,  too  few  to 
secure  their  advantage,  were  obliged  to  return 
to  the  palace,  where  they  were  again  in¬ 
vested. 

The  firing  was  now  renewed  on  both  sides, 
till  the  ammunition  of  the  Swiss  began  to 
fail ;  at  which  moment  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  Assembly,  with  the  King’s  com¬ 
mands  that  the  Swiss  should  cease  firing, 
evacuate  the  palace,  and  repair  to  the  Royal 
person.  The  faithful  Guards  obeyed  at  once, 
notwithstanding  the  object  was  submission, 
but  conceiving  they  were  summoned  else¬ 
where,  to  fight  under  the  King’s  eye.  They 
had  no  sooner  collected  themselves  into  a 
body,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  Garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  than  exposed  to  a  destructive 
fire  on  all  sides,  the  remains  of  that  noble 
regiment,  so  faithful  to  the  trust  assigned  to 
it,  diminished  at  every  step  ;  until,  charged 
repeatedly  by  the  treacherous  gens-d’armes, 
who  ought  to  have  supported  them,  they  were 
separated  into  platoons,  which  continued  to 
defend  themselves  with  courage,  even  till  the 
very  last  of  them  was  overpowered,  dispersed, 
and  destroyed  by  multitudes.  A  better  de¬ 
fence  against  such  fearful  odds  scarce  re¬ 
mains  on  historical  record — a  more  useless 
one  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  rabble,  with  their  leaders,  the  Fede¬ 
rates,  now  burst  into  the  palace,  executing 
the  most  barbarous  vengeance  on  the  few 
defenders  who  had  not  made  their  escape. 

An  almost  vain  attempt  was  made  to  save 
the  lives  of  that  remaining  detachment  of 
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Swiss  which  had  formed  the  King’s  escort  to 
the  Assembly,  and  to  whom  several  of  the 
scattered  Royalists  had  again  united  them¬ 
selves.  Their  officers  proposed,  as  a  last 
effort  of  despair,  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  Assembly,  and  declare  the  deputies 
hostages  for  the  King’s  safety.  Considering 
the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  such  an 
attempt  could  only  have  produced  addi¬ 
tional  bloodshed,  which  would  have  been 
ascribed,  doubtless,  to  the  King’s  treachery. 
But  the  King  commanded  them  to  resign  their 
arms,  being  the  last  order  which  he  issued 
to  any  military  force.  He  was  obeyed  ;  but, 
as  they  were  instantly  attacked  by  the  insur¬ 
gents,  few  escaped  slaughter,  and  submis¬ 
sion  preserved  but  a  handful.  About  750 
fell  in  the  defence  and  after  the  storm  of 
the  Tuileries.  Some  few  were  saved  by  the 
generous  exertions  of  individual  deputies ; 
others  were  sent  to  a  prison,  where  a  bloody 
end  awaited  them  :  but  the  greater  part  were 
butchered  by  the  rabble,  so  soon  as  they  saw 
them  without  arms.  The  mob  sought  for 
them  the  whole  night,  and  massacred  many 
porters  of  private  families,  who,  at  Paris,  are 
generally  termed  Swiss,  though  often  natives 
of  other  countries. 

Bonaparte,  then  a  captain  in  the  artillery 
by  seniority,  witnessed  this  sanguinary  insur¬ 
rection.  He  v/as  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
insurgents  as  the  most  despicable  banditti, 
and  to  express  with  what  ease  a  determined 
officer  could  have  checked  these  apparently 
formidable,  but  dastardly  and  unwieldy 
masses.  But,  with  what  a  different  feeling 
of  interest  would  Napoleon  have  looked  on 
that  infuriated  populace,  those  still  resisting 
and  overpowered  Swiss,  and  that  burning 
palace,  had  any  seer  whispered  to  him, 
“  Emperor  that  shall  be  !  all  this  blood  and 
massacre  is  but  to  prepare  your  future  em¬ 
pire.”* 


TO  THE  WILD  SEA-GULL. 

Bird  of  the  desert  shore  ! 

Thy  path  is  o’er  the  waters,  and  thy  home 
Is  pillow’d  on  the  lonely  breaker’s  foam. 

Amid  the  water’s  roar. 

Tiiou  lovest  to  pursue 
Thy  silent  way  upon  the  starless  deep. 

When  wiuds  and  waves  have  sung  themselves  to 
sleep. 

And  heaven  is  darkly  blue. 

Aud  when  the  skies  are  dim 
With  the  gray  shadows  of  the  twilight’s  hour, 

Thou  hear’st  the  choral  birds  from  wood  and  tow’r, 
Siuging  their  sunset  hymn. 

But  it  delights  thee  more 
To  sail  upon  the  billow,  or  to  fly  • 

With  thrilling  scream  across  the  stormy  sky. 

And  seek  the  rocky  shore. 

Thou  solitary  bird ! 

When  the  turmoil  of  waves  is  long  and  loud. 

And  the  fork’d  lightning  darts  from  out  the  cloud. 
Thy  stirring  voice  is  heard. 

*  Abridged  from  Scott’s  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  vol,  ii.,  pp.  4—20. 

U  2 


Companion  of  the  Wave  1  ' 

As  thy  wings  gleam  amid  the  sunless  sky, 
May  winds  prolong  the  cadence  of  thy  cry 
Over  the  shipwreck’d  brave. 

G.  R.  C. 


AN  ACROSTIC. 

M  ute  is  that  mighty  voice,  that  ’witching  strain 
A  dored.  Dr  lighting,  thrilling  to  the  heart ; 

D  eep  in  the  grave  ’tis  hushed,  and  all  in  vain 
A  nation’s  tears,  at  their  bereavement,  start. 

M  atchless  enthusiast !  whose  daring  soul, 

E  ncompass’d  in  a  narrow  house  of  clay, 

M  ere  mortal  pangs  could  tame  not,  nor  control ! 

A  nd  hast  thy  towering  spirit  pass’d  away  ? 

L  ives  then  no  more  Amina's  wild  despair  ? 

I  s  thine  heroic  faith,  Fidelia,  fled  ? 

B  v  Memory’s  fount  alone  they  dwell,  and  there 
R  epose,  beside  the  gifted  and  the  dead. 

A  star  from  Music’s  heav’n  hath  winged  its  flight ; 

N  eath  brighter  skies  its  blaze  oi  song  to  pour. 

D  eath  cannot  quench  its  high  immortal  light, 

E  nsphered  it  burns,  where  kindred  saints  adore. 

B  eautiful  being !  years  on  years  mny  fly 
E  re  genius,  such  as  thine,  sh;dl  spring  to  birth, 

R  obed  in  such  soul-enchanting  melody, 

I  t  breath’d  far  more  of  heav’n  than  grovelling  earth! 
O  h  !  till  life’s  dying  pulse  my  senses  chill ; 

T  hine  image  on  my  soul,  be  graven  still. 

J.  H.  H. 


&\ett*o£ptcttbe  Cleanings. 

REBUS  ON  NAMES. 

( From  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  British  Museum .) 

Many  approved  customs,  laws,  manners, 
fashions,  and  phrases,  have  the  English 
always  borrowed  of  their  neighbours  the 
French;  especially  since  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  who  resided  long  in  France, 
and  is  charged  by  historians  of  his  time 
to  have  returned  from  thence  wholly  Frenchi¬ 
fied.  Soon  after  the  triumphant  and  victo¬ 
rious  Edward  III.  had  traversed  France, 
and  planted  English  colonies  in  Calais, 
Hames,  and  Guysnes,  our  people,  bordering 
upon  the  pregnant  Picards,  began  to  ad¬ 
mire  their  fooleries  in  painted  poesies ;  for, 
whereas  a  poesy  is  a  speaking  picture,  and  a 
picture  a  speechless  poesy,  they  which  lacked 
wit  to  express  their  conceit  in  speech,  did 
use  to  depaint  it  out  in  pictures,  which  they 
called  rebus.  These  were  so  well  liked  by 
our  English  there,  that  they  were  soon  sent 
over  the  Strait  of  Calais  with  full  sail :  and 
as  he  was  no  gentleman,  but  a  jack,  that 
could  not  speak  French;  so  he  was  nobody, 
that  could  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  an 
invention,  and  picture  it  accordingly.  Roger 
Wall,  an  herald,  for  his  name  had  painted 
a  wall  embattled,  a  roebuck  leaning  there¬ 
unto  with  ger  upon  his  buttock,  for  Roger 
Wall.  Did  not  that  amorous  youth  mysti¬ 
cally  express  his  love  to  Rose  Hill,  whom  he 
courted,  when  in  the  border  of  his  painted 
cloth,  he  caused  to  be  painted,  as  rudely  as 
he  devised  grossly,  a  rose,  a  hill,  an  eye,  a 
loaf,  and  a  well;  that  is,  if  you  will  spell  it  : 
Rose  Hill  1  love  well.  The  name  of  Abbot 
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Islip,*  of  Westminster,  affords  many  mains 
of  this  sort  of  wit,  the  most  extravagant  of 
which  is,  an  eye  falling  out  of  the  socket, 
for  I  slip.  It  may  seem  doubtful  whether 
Bolton,  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  in  Smith- 
field,  was  wiser,  when  he  invented  for  his 
name  a  bird  bolt  through  a  tun.f 

The  signification  of  the  sign  called  the 
Bolt-in-tun,  in  Fleet-street,  is  derived  from 
the  latter  name  ;  for  the  innkeeper  having  a 
beneficial  lease  from  the  priory,  in  gratitude 
adopted  the  favourite  rebus  of  the  prior  as 
the  sign  for  his  house. 

Rose  Knotwing,  a  pious  lady,  had  painted 
on  glass,  in  an  old  house  in  Islington,  the 
representation  of  a  rose,  a  knot  or  twisted 
cord,  and  a  wing,  as  a  rebus  for  her  name. 

W.  G.  C. 

#  In  a  sculpture  at  Westminster,  the  Abbot  was 
represented  slipping  from  a  tree. 

i  A  bolt  or  arrow  pierced  through  a  tun. 


of  iitecobert'. 


NEW  FACTS. 

[As  in  a  former  year,  we  select  from  the 
Reports  of  the  late  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Bristol,  such  New  Facts  and 
contributions  to  Popular  Science  as  may  most 
interest  our  readers.  Our  sources  or  text¬ 
books  are  the  Literary  Gazette ,  the  Athe¬ 
naeum,  and  the  Magazine  of  Popular  Science , 
the  latter,  by  the  way,  a  well  conducted  Jour¬ 
nal  commenced  with  the  present  year,  the 
success  of  which  every  lover  of  science  will 
rejoice  to  witness.] 

Bird-killing  Spider. 

Mr.  Rootsey  exhibited  a  living  specimen 
of  the  Aranea  mygale  avicularia,  which  is  of 
the  spider  tribe,  and  made  some  observations 
on  the  subject.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  them  in  collections,  and  one  of 
them  had  been  found  in  the  London  Docks. 
The  animal  in  question  was  brought  in 
a  cargo  of  logwood,  from  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  ;  it  was  not  known,  however,  how  it 
had  subsisted,  for  though  pieces  of  meat  had 
been  near  it,  it  had  not  eaten  them,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  have  sucked  the  meat.  Allusion 
was  made  to  the  opinions,  as  to  its  poisonous 
qualities  being  more  venomous  than  the  ser¬ 
pent,  and  the  extraordinary  tales  which  were 
related  of  it ;  but,  whether  these  were  fabu¬ 
lous  or  not,  its  mode  of  procuring  food  was 
by  dropping  from  the  branches  of  trees  into 
the  nests  of  birds,  and  preying  not  only  on 
the  birds  but  on  the  eggs ;  whence  it  derived 
its  name. —  Literary  Gazette. 

Growth  of  Wheat. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hall  called  attention  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  connected  with  the  acceleration 
of  the  growth  of  wheat.  The  average  length 
of  time  required  for  the  growth  of  wheat  was 
about  ten  months  ;  but  observation  had  led  to 


the  conviction  that  much  of  this  time  might 
be  saved  ;  and  the  result  has  shown  that  five 
months  have  sufficed  to  produce  an  abundant 
crop  of  wheat,  (a  sample  of  which  was  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  section),  by  adapting  the  plant 
to  the  soil.  The  lighter  silicious  soils,  when 
manured,  possessed  a  warm  and  stimulating 
character,  and  conduced  to  a  very  rapid 
growth  of  plants,  but  they  soon  became  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  and  it  must  be  evident  that  an 
acceleration  of  the  growth  and  ripening  of 
the  plants  committed  to  a  light  soil,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  time  required  for  perfecting 
its  crops,  must  not  only  be  congenial  to  its 
character,  but  tend  to  economize  and  prolong 
its  productive  powers.  These  circumstances 
had  been  observed  and  acted  on  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  in  various  ways.  The 
paper  then  touched  at  length  on  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  accelerating  the  vegetable 
growth,  the  evils  attending  it,  &c. 

Dr.  Richardson  referred  to  the  statement 
of  Humboldt,  that  the  time  required  for  the 
growth  of  wheat  in  South  America  was  only 
DO  days,  and  in  North  America  only  70  days  ; 
and  thought,  if  the  seed  were  imported,  Mr. 
Hall’s  object  might  be  attained. 

After  some  discussion  on  this  paper,  Dr. 
Daubeney  stated  to  the  section  the  result  of 
several  experiments  which  he  had  made  on 
the  effects  of  arsenic  on  vegetables.  He  had 
tried  some  experiments  at  Oxford,  and  he 
found  that  the  plants,  which  were  mustard, 
barley,  and  beans,  did  not  suffer  till  more  than 
one-half  the  soil  was  composed  of  the  sulphu¬ 
rate  of  arsenic.  Mr.  Stephens  stated  that  the 
fish  in  some  trout  streams  in  the  vicinity  of 
mines  were  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the 
water  drained  from  the  mines  having  been 
turned  into  them.  A  coachmaster  of  this 
city  had  informed  him  that  his  horses  had 
suffered  very  much  in  consequence  of  grazing 
in  a  field  near  spelter  works. — Ibid. 

East  Indian  Fruits. 

Among  other  matters,  Colonel  Sykes  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  fruits,  cultivated 
and  wild,  of  the  Deccan,  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  author  stated  that  they  amounted  to 
forty-five  cultivated  (many  of  which  are  found 
wild  also'),  and  twenty-one  wild  fruits.  They 
were  illustrated  by  many  drawings  from  abso¬ 
lute  measurements,  and  had  scales  of  length 
attached  to  them.  The  times  of  flowering 
and  fruiting  were  mentioned,  and  the  uses  of 
the  various  fruits  in  the  arts,  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  people;  and  deriving  his 
intelligence  from  several  ancient  Sanscrit 
works,  the  Colonel  detailed  their  medical 
qualities  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Hindus ;  and  enumerated  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies  and  ideas  with  which  the  plants  and 
their  products  were  associated.  He  found 
the  Anemona,  Anacardium,  and  Carica,  in 
universal  cultivation,  although  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  natives  of  the  Western  world. 
He  described  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
original  of  the  Citrus  family,  as  abounding 
in  the  wild  state  as  a  good  sized  tree  along 
the  western  Ghauts  of  the  Deccan  ;  and  he 
stated  the  wild  nutmeg  to  be  a  noble  forest 
tree  at  the  source  of  the  B - river.  Colo¬ 

nel  Sykes  gave,  also,  the  names  of  various 
fruits  in  the  Mahratta,  Sanscrit,  and  Hindu- 
stanee  languages  ;  and  noticed  tha.t,  wherever 
a  Sanscrit  name  was  wanting,  the  probability 
was  that  the  fruit  was  not  indigenous. 

It  appeared  there  were  three  kinds  of  mul¬ 
berry,  the  species  of  one  of  which  was  un¬ 
known;  and  it  was  suggested,  that  the  Dec- 
can  afforded  a  fine  field  for  their  cultivation 
and  the  profitable  production  of  silk. — Ibid. 

Travelling  in  Scotland. 

On  the  subject  of  travelling  by  land  there 
is  some  entertaining  antiquarian  information 
in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Cleland. 

Stage  coaches  were  first  introduced  into 
Scotland  in  1678.  On  the  6th  of  August,  in 
that  year,  Provost  Campbell,  and  the  other 
magistrates  of  Glasgow,  contracted  with 
William  Hume  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  should 
run  a  coach  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
a  distance  of  42  miles.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  indenture,  which  is  rather 
curious.  Hume  engaged  with  all  diligence 
to  run  a  coach  with  six  able  horses,  to  leave 
Edinburgh  every  Monday  morning,  and  re¬ 
turn  (God  willing)  every  Saturday  night ;  the 
passengers  to  have  the  liberty  of  taking  a 
cloak-bag  for  their  clothes ;  the  Burgesses  of 
Glasgow  to  have  a  preference  to  the  coach  ; 
the  fare  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of 
September,  to  be  4/.*16s.  Scots,  (8s.  sterling)  ; 
and  during  the  other  months,  51.  8s.  Scots. 
As  the  undertaking  was  arduous,  and  could 
not  be  gone  into  without  assistance,  the 
magistrates  agreed  to  give  Hume  200  merks 
a*  year  for  five  years.  The  coach  was  to  run 
for  that  period,  whether  passengers  applied 
or  not,  in  consideration  of  his  having  actually 
received  two  years’  premium  in  advance, 
22/.  4s.  5\d.  sterling. 

In  1739,  not  quite  a  century  ago,  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  going  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
state  that  they  “  made  the  journey  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  that  there  was  no  turnpike  road  till 
they  came  to  Grantham,  within  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  of  London  ;  that  up  to  that 
point  they  travelled  upon  a  narrow  causeway, 
with  an  unmade,  soft  road  upon  each  side  of 
it ;  that  they  met,  from  time  to  time,  strings 
of  pack-horses,  from  30  to  40  in  a  gang,  the 
mode  by  which  goods  seemed  to  have  been 
transported  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another.  The  leading  horse  of  the  gang 
carried  a  bell,  to  give  warning  to  travellers 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction;  and  he 
said  that  when  they  met  these  trains  of  horses, 
with  their  packs  across  their  backs,  the  cause¬ 


way  not  affording  room  to  pass,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  way  for  them,  and  plunge 
into  the  side  road,  out  of  which  they  some¬ 
times  found  it  difficult  to  get  back  again  upon 
the  causeway.  *  *  Now,  the  gross  num¬ 

ber  of  persons  passing  and  repassing  to  Glas¬ 
gow  yearly,  amount  to  one  million,  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  (1,587,198).” — Ibid. 

Trade  with  India. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Colonel  Sykes,  “  On 
the  Utility  of  Co-operating  Committees  of 
Trade  and  Agriculture  in  the  Commercial 
and  Manufacturing  Towns  of  Great  Britain, 
&c.  as  projected  by  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  and 
Mr.  Forbes  Royle,  and  advocated  by  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston  and  Sir  C.  Forbes,  for 
investigating  more  exclusively  the  Natural 
and  Artificial  Products  of  India." 

The  object  of  the  paper,  (and  it  is  a  most 
important  one  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
her  eastern  empire,)  was  to  invite  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  committees,  as  suggested  in  the  above 
title,  in  our  principal  manufacturing  and 
commercial  towns,  either  in  co-operation  with 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  or  independently, 
for  the  following  purposes  : — 

1.  To  ascertain  what  articles,  the  produce 
of  India,  now  imported  into  England,  are  of 
inferior  quality  to  those  produced  in  other 
countries ;  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
inferiority,  and  to  explain  and  suggest  means 
for  removing  them. 

2.  To  ascertain  what  articles  now  in  de¬ 
mand  in  England,  or  likely  to  be  used,  if 
furnished,  but  not  yet  generally  forming  part 
of  our  commerce  with  India,  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  provided  in  that  country,  or  their  place 
advantageously  supplied  by  other  things  be¬ 
longing  to  it ;  to  take  measures  for  making 
known  in  India  the  wants  of  England,  and 
in  England,  the  capabilities  of  India;  and 
to  suggest  and  facilitate  such  experiments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  rendering  the  resources  of  the  one 
country  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
other. 

3.  To  ascertain  what  useful  articles  are 
produced  in  countries  possessing  climates 
resembling  those  of  the  different  parts  of 
India  which  are  not  known  to  that  country, 
and  vice  versa.  To  consider  the  means  of 
transplanting  the  productions,  and  trans¬ 
ferring  the  processes  of  one  country  to  ano¬ 
ther;  and  to  encourage  and  facilitate  all 
useful  interchanges  of  that  nature. 

4.  With  the  above  views,  and  for  the  sake 
of  general  knowledge  and  improvement,  to 
consider  how  the  Statistics  of  Indian  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Arts  (including  climate,  meteorology, 
geology,  botany,  and  zoology)  may  be  most 
conveniently  and  economically  ascertained 
and  recorded ;  and  to  encourage  and  facili¬ 
tate  all  inquiries  directed  to  those  objects. 
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Numerous  illustrations  of  these  great,  na¬ 
tional  considerations  were  quoted  from  Mr. 
Royle.  It  appeared  that  so  lately  as  1784, 
an  American  vessel  arrived  at  Liverpool  with 
eight  bags  of  cotton,  which  were  seized, 
under  the  belief  that  America  did  not  produce 
that  article ;  and  now  her  produce  is  400 
millions  of  pounds,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  consumed  in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  native  country  of 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  is  supposed  to  be 
Persia !  The  Carolina  Rice,  which  sells  at 
5d.  per  lb.,  whilst  the  best  India  rice  sells  at 
only  2  jd.  or  3d.,  originated  in  a  single  bag  of 
East  India  rice  given  by  Mr.  C.  Dubois,  of 
the  India  House,  to  an  American  trader.  All 
the  coffee  of  the  West  Indies  originated  in  a 
single  plant  in  the  hot  houses  of  Amsterdam. 
How  pregnant  were  these  examples;  and 
how  much  might  the  act,  even  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  change  the  face  of  a  country  ! 

Of  new  or  little-known  articles  lately  intro¬ 
duced  from  India,  and  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  manufacturing  inte¬ 
rests,  it  was  stated,  that  in  1792,  Mr.  Brown, 
the  resident  at  Cossimbazar,  told  the  council 
at  Calcutta,  that  if  it  should  think  proper  to 
send  a  few  cwts.  of  lac  to  Europe,  it  might  be 
procured  in  Calcutta.  The  annual  consump¬ 
tion  in  England  is  now  estimated  at  600,000 
lbs.  Catechu  was  so  much  neglected  that 
its  price  was  as  low  as  25.  per  cwt. ;  it  was 
discovered  to  be  useful  in  dying  cotton  a 
peculiar  brown,  and  is  also  employed  in  tan¬ 
ning  ;  and  its  price  is  steady  at  40s.  per  cwt. 
Royal  safflower  is  another  article  of  curious 
illustration.  Ten  years  since  only,  Turkey 
safflower  was  known,  and  now  the  East 
India  alone  commands  the  market.  Rape- 
seed  recently  introduced  has,  it  is  understood, 
produced  a  profit  to  one  mercantile  house  of 
40,000/.  Flax,  or  linseed,  for  which  we  are 
dependant  on  Russia  for  50,000  tons  annually, 
first  began  to  be  imported  from  India  in 
J832:  it  was  found  to  be  better  than  the 
Russian,  and  the  crushers  gave  155.  per  cwt. 
more  for  it.  The  importation  has  amazingly 
increased,  and  England  will  doubtless  ere 
long  look  to  her  own  dependencies  for  the 
total  supply  of  her  wants.  In  India,  even 
some  kinds  of  Indian  iron  have  recently  been 
sold  at  more  than  double  the  price  of  the 
English  iron.  The  rapid  increase  of  the 
importation  of  castor  and  cocoa-nut  oils  was 
mentioned ;  and  specimens  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  as  a  valuable,  cheap,  and  healthy  sub¬ 
stitute  for  horse-hair,  in  stuffing  mattresses, 
&c.,  were  exhibited.  Many  other  articles 
were  enumerated  as  of  infinite  value  to  the 
manufacturers  of  England ;  gums,  resins, 
varnishes,  oil,  and  cordage,  plants,  &c.  &c., 
besides  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  such 
as  senna,  rhubarb,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Colonel  Sykes  concluded  by  stating  that  he 
was  merely  the  channel  of  communication  of 


the  ideas  of  others,  but  if  in  being  so,  he 
assisted,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  advance 
the  well-being  of  his  fellow  men,  of  whatever 
shade  of  colour,  of  the  East  or  of  the  West, 
his  object  would  be  effected  and  his  grati¬ 
fication  complete.  He  offered  his  aid,  should 
gentlemen  be  desirous  of  forming  themselves 
into  committees,  either  separately  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  as 
at  first  suggested. 


ffoertoti  Gallery. 


BIRTH  EXTRAORDINARY. 

An  event  interesting  to  physiologists  occurred 
at  half-past  six  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  ult. 
The  wife  of  the  dwarf,  Don  Santiago  de  los 
Santos,  (herself  a  dwarf,)  was  delivered  of  a 
well-formed,  male  infant,  at  their  residence, 
No.  167,  High  Holborn,  near  Museum-street. 
The  accoucheurs  were  Mr.  Bowden,  of  Sloane- 
street,  Chelsea,  who  once  before  attended 
Donna  Santiago  on  a  similar  occasion ;  and 
Dr.  Davis,  of  Saville-row.  Both  gentlemen 
had  for  some  time  been  very  assidous  in 
their  attentions  to  the  little  lady ;  but  the 
infant,  though  it  came  into  the  world  alive, 
did  not  survive  its  birth  above  an  hour.  Its 
length  is  thirteen  inches  and  a  half ;  its 
weight  is  one  pound  four  ounces  and  a  half, 
(avoirdupois ;)  it  is  in  every  respect  well 
formed  ;  and  the  likeness  of  its  face  to  that 
of  the  father  is  very  striking.  It  was  carried 
in  a  coffin  to  St.  George’s  Church,  Blooms¬ 
bury  ;  but,  being  there  refused  sepulture,  it 
was  taken  home,  preserved  in  spirits,  and 
will  be  exhibited  for  some  time,  previously  to 
being  deposited  in  one  of  our  public  mu¬ 
seums.  Dr.  Davis  was  very  anxious  to  have 
it  submitted  to  dissection,  and  to  lecture 
upon  it  at  the  theatre  of  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  this,  however,  was  declined  by  the 
Lilliputian  parents,  who  appeared  to  feel 
poignantly  this  second  disappointment  of 
their  hopes. 

Don  Santiago,  who  is  only  twenty-five 
inches  high,  is  at  present  in  bis  fiftieth  year. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  Spanish  settlement  of 
Manilla  ;  in  one  of  the  forests  of  which,  it 
seems,  he  was  exposed  to  death  in  his  in¬ 
fancy,  on  account  of  his  diminutive  size. 
He  was,  however,  miraculously  saved  by  the 
Viceroy,  who,  happening  to  be  hunting  in 
that  quarter,  humanely  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  nursed  with  the  same 
tenderness  as  his  own  children,  with  whom, 
the  little  creature  was  brought  up  and  edu¬ 
cated,  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood.  His  birth  is  dated  from  the  period  of 
his  exposure,  which  was  in  17$6.  His 
parents,  who  were  afterwards  discovered, 
were  farmers ;  and  were,  with  their  own 
children,  (son  and  daughters,)  of  robust 
frame,  and  rather  above  the  usual  height. 
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When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  his 
humane  protector  died ;  and  attachment  to 
the  land  of  his  birth,  (to  which  he  often  says 
he  will  return,)  prevented  him  from  accom¬ 
panying  his  foster-brothers  and  sisters  to 
Old  Spain.  This  wilfulness  cost  him  dear ; 
neglected  by  his  own  parents  and  family,  he 
suffered  hardships  and  privations  of  the  most 
afflicting  nature.  At  length,  he  found  his 
way  to  Madras,  and  was,  about  six  years  ago, 
brought  to  England  by  the  captain  of  a 
trading  vessel.  During  the  voyage,  he  was 
washed  overboard  by  a  heavy  sea ;  but  hen¬ 
coops  and  spars  being  thrown  out.  and  other 
assistance  afforded,  his  life  was  saved.  On 
his  arrival  in  northern  latitudes,  he  suffered 
severely  from  cold  ;  and  even  now,  though 
inured  to  the  climate,  he  cannot  swallow 
cold  water.  Still,  he  never  goes  near  a 
fire,  although  he  feels  sensibly  if  his  room 
be  not  kept  warm.  He  is  stoutly  built,  and 
generally  possesses  cheerful  spirits  and  good 
health.  His  complexion  is  of  a  slight,  copper 
colour,  and  the  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  is  pleasing  and  intelligent.  His 
habits  are  moderate,  and  he  seldom  drinks  any 
thing  but  warm  water ;  but,  on  his  birth¬ 
days,  wedding  anniversaries,  and  other  festi¬ 
vals,  he  indulges  in  a  few  glasses  of  wine ; 
indeed,  on  such  occasions,  he  passes  round 
the  bottle,  and  does  the  other  honours  of  the 
table  with  much  dignity,  hospitality,  and 
eclat.  He  is  torn!  of  music  and  dancing, 
and  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  ladies ;  but  his 
ruling  passion  appears  to  be  a  fondness  for 
gay  and  glittering  attire,  jewellery,  and 
silver  plate — to  all  which  luxuries  he  has 
been  accustomed  in  the  house  and  at  the 
table  of  the  Viceroy  of  Manilla.  His  mind 
appears  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
which  his  foster-father  took  care  to  have  him 
instructed.  He  reads  his  prayer-book  and 
psalter  morning  and  evening,  very  devoutly 
crossing  himself,  and  performing  his  genu¬ 
flexions  with  all  the  other  ceremonies  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  teachers  of  that  faith.  Once 
or  twice  a  month,  he  goes  to  the  Spanish 
Ambassador’s  Chapel,  where,  secluded  from 
observation,  he  worships  with  all  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  devotion  of  a  good  Catholic.  Be¬ 
sides  his  native  tongue,  he  speaks  an  Indian 
patois ,  converses  freely  in  Portuguese,  and 
in  English  indifferently  well. 

He  became  acquainted  with  his  little  wife 
in  Birmingham,  of  which  town  she  is  a 
native.  Her  name  was  Ann  Hopkins,  and  her 
height  is  thirty-eight  inches,  being  thirteen 
inches  taller  than  himself.  She  is  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  and  is  really  a  pretty  little 
creature,  possessing  much  symmetry  and 
grace.  Her  father  stands  six  feet  one  inch 
and  a  half  without  his  shoes  ;  her  mother  is 
of  middle  size  ;  and  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
(of  whom  there  are  nine  in  all,)  are  tall  and 


robust.  The  little  don  and  donna  live 
together  very  affectionately,  their  attachment 
having  been  mutual,  and  at  first  sight :  the 
only  difference  of  opinion  is,  that  she  being 
a  Protestant,  they  do  not  worship  together  ; 
and  that,  ever  since  an  attempted  robbery  of 
her  husband  by  his  countryman,  she  hates 
all  Spaniards,  and  pouts,  and  frets,  and  scolds, 
whenever  she  sees  him  converse  with  one. 
They  were  married  on  the  6th  of  July,  1834,  in 
the  Catholic  Chapel,  at  Birmingham ;  and,  two 
days  after,  at  St.  Martin’s  Church  in  the  same 
town,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foye,  the  high  bailiff 
giving  the  bride  away.  At  this  marriage, 
the  crowds  were  so  great,  that  the  assistance 
of  the  police  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  little  couple  into 
and  out  of  the  church  ;  and  the  whole  affair 
made  no  little  noise  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  Much  uneasiness  was  caused  to  the 
bridegroom  by  the  refusal  of  one  clergyman 
to  ratify  this  marriage  in  the  Protestant 
church,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  canon  law.  Mr.  Foye,  however, 
overcame  these  difficulties  by  consulting  the 
lawyers. — Abridged  from  the  Morning  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 


MONUMENT  TO  CAPTAIN  COOK. 

This  unostentatious  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  celebrated  circumnavigator  is  placed  in 
Great  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Cambridge,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  it  are  as  follow : 

In  Memory 

Of  Captain  James  Cook,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Navigators  that  this 
or  former  Ages  can  boast  of;  who  was  killed  by 
the  Natives  of  Owhyhee,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
14th  day  of  February,  1779  ;  in  the  51st  year  of  lii3 

Age. 

Of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cook,  who  was  lost  with  the 
Thunderer  Man-of-War,  Captain  Boyle  Wal- 
singham, 

in  a  most  dreadful  Hurricane,  in  October,  1780  ; 
aged  16  years. 

Of  Mr.  Hugh  Cook,  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
who  died  on  the  21st  of  December,  1793,  aged 
17  years. 

Of  James  Cook,  Esq.  Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  lost  his  life  on  the  25th  of  January,  1794,  in 
going  from  Pool  to  the  Spitfire  Sloop-of-War, 
which 

he  commanded  ;  in  the  31st  year  of  his  Age. 

Of  Elizabeth  Cook,  who  died  April  9th,  1771. 1 
Aged  4  years. 

Joseph  Cook,  who  died  September  13th,  1768,  Aged 
1  month. 

George  Cook,  who  died  October  1st,  1772,  Aged 
4  months. 

All  Children  of  the  first-meutioued  Captain 
James  Cook,  by 

Elizabeth  Cook,  who  survived  her  husband  56  years, 

and 

departed  this  life  13th  May,  1835,  at  her  residence, 
Clapham,  Surrey, 

in  the’94th  year  of  her  age.  Her  remains  are  depo¬ 
sited 

with  those  of  her  sons,  James  and  Hugh, 
in  the  middle  Aisle  of  this  Church. 

On  the  small  garter  which  crosses  the 
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trumpet,  (at  right  angles.)  grasped  by  the  arm, 
is  inscribed  the  motto 

“  Circa  Orbem,” 

and  on  the  scroll  under  the  shield  bearing 
the  globe  is 

"  Nil  inteutatum  Reliquit” — 

On  the  globe  are  lines  tracing  the  shores  of 
the  “  Pacific  Ocean,”  which  words  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  engraved  on  it.  The  material  is  grey, 
white,  and  blue  marble.  The  date  of  erec¬ 
tion  does  not  appear. 

Of  this  deservedly  famous  mariner  it  has 
been  observed,  that  while  numberless  naval 
heroes  have  sought  and  gained  reputation 
amidst  the  glories  of  war,  it  has  been  the  lot 
of  Cook  to  derive  celebrity  from  less  imposing, 
but  not  less  important,  exploits,  as  they 
tended  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  distant 
nations,  and  increase  the  stock  of  useful 
science. 


Of  Captaiu  Cook  some  interesting  biogra¬ 
phical  particulars  will  be  found  in  this  Mis¬ 
cellany,  vol.  xi.  p.  123 ;  and  an  anecdote 
of  his  early  life,  in  vol.  xxvi.  p.  384.  The 
Captain’s  widow,  who  died  last  year,  had 
been  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  from  Govern¬ 
ment  of  185/.  per  annum,  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  from  Feb.  15,  1 779,  the  day  after  that 
on  which  her  husband  was  killed  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Her  property  rvas  sworn 
under  60,000/.  She  bequeathed  the  Copley 
medal,  struck  in  honour  of  Captain  Cook  by 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  medal  also  struck 
in  honour  of  her  husband  by  order  of  George 
III.,  (of  which  there  never  were  but  five,)  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  Schools  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  and  Royal  Maternity  Cha¬ 
rity,  are  benefited  by  her  to  the  amount  ot 
nearly  1,000/.  Consols,  besides  various  other- 
public  and  private  charities. 
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These  particulars  and  accompanying  En¬ 
graving  have  been  derived  from  Nos.  41  and 
48  ot  that  excellent  Journal,  the  Nautical 
Magazine. 


THE  GliEAT  METROPOLIS. 

[We  know  nothing  of  this  work  beyond  a 
sheet  of  specimens  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  by  the  publishers,  and  the  fact  of  the 
author  being  the  writer  of  the  Random  Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons ,  pub¬ 
lished  during  last  session.  From  the  specimen 
sheet  we  select  a  few,  pointed  passages,  which 
exhibit  the  descriptive  ease  of  the  author’s 
style,  and  lead  us  to  expect  an  attractive 
volume  :  we  predict  that  the  statistical  facts 
alone  will  render  it  interesting  as  well  as 
valuable.] 

Extent  and  Population  of  London. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  person  on 
his  visiting  London,  is  its  amazing  extent. 
In  walking  through  its  streets,  he  fancies 
himself  in  a  vast  world  of  houses,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  escaping.  Let  a  stranger 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  and 
take  what  direction  he  will,  he  cannot  fail, 
from  the  distance  he  will  have  to  walk  before 
he  reaches  the  outskirts,  to  be  struck  with 
amazement  at  its  enormous  extent ;  but  if 
he  starts  from  Hyde-park  Corner,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  towards  Poplar,  even  should  he  take 
the  most  direct  way, — which  is  through  Ox¬ 
ford-street,  Holborn,  Newgate-street,  Cheap- 
side,  Cornhill,  Leadenhall-street,  White¬ 
chapel,  and  the  Commercial-road, — he  will 
feel  himself  quite  wearied  with  the  journey 
he  has  performed,  and  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment  at  the  size  of  the  place, 
long  before  he  has  reached  his  destination. 
The  distance  from  Hyde-park  Corn,  r  to 
Poplar,  by  the  most  direct  road/  is  nearly 
eight  miles.  To  walk  over  such  an  extent 
of  ground  amidst  the  everlasting  jostling  and 
interruptions  which  one  has  to  encounter  in 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  London,  is  no 
easy  task.  Those  who  have  once  achieved 
such  a  pedestrian  feat,  will  feel  no  disposition 
to  repeat  it.  But  it  is  not  in  its  length  only 
that  London  is  a  place  of  vast  magnitude.  It 
is  proportionably  broad.  In  some  parts,  its 
breadth  is  upwards  of  five  miles,  and  its  aver¬ 
age  breadth  is  little  short  of  four  miles.  Its 
circumference,  in  1 830,  was  estimated  at  thirty 
miles.  Taking  into  account  the  great  additions 
which  have  since  been  made  to  its  suburbs, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  its  circumference 
now  is  not  less  than  thirty-five  miles.  The 
area  of  the  metropolis  is  calculated  to  exceed 
14,000  square  acres.  Jt  is  divided  into  no 
fewer  than  153  parishes.  The  computed 
number  of  its  streets,  lanes,  rows,  alleys, 


courts,  &c.,  is  about  10,000,  and  it  boasts  of 
upwards  of  eighty  squares.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  with  any  certainty  the  number  of 
houses  contained  in  London  ;  but  the  most 
moderate  calculation  which  has  been  made 
represents  it  as  above  250,000.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  now  at  least  2,000,000. 

Crowded  State  of  the  Streets  of  London. 

In  proceeding  along  the  great  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  metropolis,  the  stranger  is  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  vast  crowds  of  people  he  meets. 
Whichever  side  of  the  street  he  is  on,  or  in 
whatever  direction  he  looks,  he  sees  nothing 
on  the  pavement  but  a  dense  mass  of  human 
beings,  not  stationary  or  inactive,  but  all 
proceeding  on  their  respective  errands  with 
as  much  expedition  as  the  crowded  state  of 
the  thoroughfare  will  allow.  In  fact,  even 
when  one  has  nothing  to  hurry  him,  it  is  so 
much  the  custom  to  walk  at  a  quick  pace  in 
the  crowded  parts  of  town,  that  he  appears 
to  be  in  as  great  haste  as  if  he  had  just 
received  intelligence  of  his  house  being  on 
fire.  In  such  places  as  Ludgate  hill,  New¬ 
gate-street,  or  Cheapside,  you  hardly  ever 
encounter  a  loiterer.  You  may  be  stopped 
in  your  progress  by  coming  in  collision  with 
some  one  who  is  going  in  as  great  a  hurry  as 
yourself  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  you  have 
hardly  ever  to  push  any  one  aside  to  let  you 
pass,  who  is  proceeding  on  the  same  route. 
Indeed,  the  great  point  in  dispute,  amidst 
the  great  hosts  of  pedestrians  who  throng 
the  pavements,  is,  who  can  thread  his  way 
through  the-  advancing  crowd  he  has  to 
encounter  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  The 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  when  in  London,  in  1832, 
observed  in  his  own  peculiar  but  felicitous 
style,  “  that  all  the  folks  he  saw  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets,  seemed  to  be  in  as  great  a 
hurry,  as  if  Death  himself  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  hard  at  their  heels.” 

Of  the  crowded  state  of  the  leading  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
when  I  mention  that,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
number  of  persons  who  crossed  London 
Bridge  in  one  day  was  counted,  and  found 
to  be  very  nearly  90,000.  As  Cheapside  is 
a  much  more  crowded  thoroughfare  than 
London  Bridge,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  pass  along  it 
every  day  is  not  much  under  100,000. 

Then  there  is  the  middle  of  the  leading 
streets:  they  are  so  crowed  with  cabriolets, 
hackney-coaches,  omnibuses,  &c.,  all  driving 
at  as  furious  a  rate  as  if  on  an  unfrequented 
turnpike-road,  that  you  have  sometimes  to 
wait  for  a  considerable  period  before  you  can 
venture  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  then  only  by  making  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  haste.  It  is  really  surprising  that  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  these  vehicles  drive 
along  the  streets,  so  few  accidents  should 
occur.  The  stranger  fancies  every  moment 
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that  some  one  will  be  run  over,  or  that  some 
serious  accident  will  take  place  from  their 
coming  in  collision.  The  circumstance  of  so 
few  accidents  occurring,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  remarkable  dexterity  of  the  drivers.  They 
will  often  drive  at  the  most  rapid  pace 
through  an  open  space  of  no  greater  breadth 
than  allows  their  own  vehicles  two  or  three 
inches  on  either  side.  But  the  skill  with 
which  they  thread  their  way  through  the 
mazes  of  other  vehicles  they  find  obstructing 
their  progress  is  still  more  surprising.  Even 
the  omnibuses,  the  most  clumsy  and  least 
manageable  of  all  the  vehicles  which  crowd 
our  streets,  are  often  driving  in  a  zigzag 
direction,  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the  horses 
can  accomplish,  without  the  slightest  acci¬ 
dent  occurring.  The  number  of  cabriolets, 
or  cabs,  as,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  they  are 
usually  called,  constantly  plying  in  the 
streets  of  London,  is  about  1,20W;  that  of 
hackney-coaches,  which  are  numbered  at 
Somerset  House  along  with  the  cabs,  about 
600 ;  and  of  omnibuses  about  400.  When 
to  these  are  added  the  carriages,  gentlemen’s 
cabriolets,  carts,  wagons,  and  other  vehicles, 
at  all  times  on  the  streets,  some  idea  will  be 
formed  of  the  business  and  bustle  which 
characterize  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis. 

Appearance  of  the  Streets  at  different 
times. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  appearance 
of  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  with  their  appearance 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  there  is  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard,  except  when  the  silence 
is  broken  by  the  feeble,  worn-out,  drowsy 
voice  of  the  watchman  calling  the  hour.* 
All  is  hushed,  as  if  the  silence  of  death 
reigned  throughout.  Nor  is  there  anything 
to  attract  the  eye,  except  a  few  cabs  and 
hackney-coaches,  stationed  here  and  there 
in  the  streets  with  the  horses  and  drivers 
equally  dispirited  from  sheer  exhaustion.  In 
seven  or  eight  hours  afterwards,  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  great  thoroughfares  are  densely 
crowded  with  human  beings,  all  busy  and 
bustling,  while  the  street  presents  to  the 
eye  so  vast  a  number  of  carriages,  coaches, 
cabriolets,  carts,  wagons,  &c.,  that  you  are 
astonished  how  the  drivers  manage  to  move 
them  a  step.  To  the  stranger’s  ears,  the 
loud  and  everlasting  rattling  of  the  countless 
vehicles  which  ply  in  the  streets  of  London, 
is  an  intolerable  annoyance.  Conversation 
with  a  friend  with  whom  one  chances  to 
meet  in  mid-day  in  the  leading  streets  of 
London  is  out  of  the  question.  The  one 
cannot  hear  a  word  the  other  says.  Both 
voices,  no  matter  how  stentorian,  are  com- 

*  And  even  this  is  only  to  be  heard  in  the  City. 
In  the  suburbs,  the  police  do  not  now  call  the  hour. 


pletely  drowned  by  the  loud  and  unintermit¬ 
ting  clatter  caused  by  the  wheels  of  the 
various  vehicles  which  crowd  the  great  tho¬ 
roughfares. 

t  Changes  in  the  Society  of  Fashion. 

It  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  locality  of  fashion 
as  well  as  in  everything  else.  A  century 
has  not  elapsed  since  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Covent  Garden,  Soho, 
&c.,  were  considered  the  most  fashionable 
parts  of  London.  It  will  surprise  the  modern 
pedestrian  through  London,  when  he  is  in¬ 
formed  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
houses  in  Berwick-street,  Greek-street,  &c., 
which  are  now  severally  inhabited  by,  per¬ 
haps,  three  or  four  different  families,  all  in 
humble  circumstances,  were  the  town  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  first  nobility  in  the  land.  From 
the  parts  of  the  town  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  tide  of  fashion  set  in  in  a  westerly 
direction,  in  which  it  continued  to  flow  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  it  advanced  rapidly 
towards  Regent’s  Park.  The  streets  also, 
most  celebrated  for  the  “  shopping  ”  of  the 
aristocracy,  have  undergone  a  change.  Forty 
years  have  not  elapsed  since  Tavistock-street, 
Covent  Garden,  was  the  most  distinguished 
in  London  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
articles  which  were  there  sold  to  the  nobility. 
An  aged  gentleman  has  mentioned  to  me 
that  he  recollects  quite  well  seeing  it  daily 
crowded  with  the  carriages  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  that,  times  without  number,  has  he 
known  50(R.  worth  of  articles  disposed  of, 
by  one  shop,  in  the  course  of  one  forenoon. 
Now  it  is  comparatively  deserted :  the  sight 
of  a  carriage  in  it  is  quite  a  novelty.  It  was 
supplanted  in  the  good  graces  of  the  fashion¬ 
ables  by  Bond-street,  which  for  many  years 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  distinction  of  being 
resorted  to  by  them.  Of  late  years,  it,  in  its 
turn,  has  lost  caste  ;  Regent-street  has  been 
a  formidable  rival  to  it,  and  threatens  to  dis¬ 
tance  it  still  further. 

Mortality ,  fyc.,  in  London . 

The  annual  number  of  deaths  in  London 
is,  in  round  numbers,  30,000.  Dr.  Clark,  in 
his  late  treatise  on  consumption,  incompara¬ 
bly  the  best  work  which  has  ever  appeared 
on  the  subject, — says,  that  taking  the  aggre¬ 
gate  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
a  fourth  part  of  those  who  die  from  natural 
causes,  are  carried  off*  by  consumption. 
From  some  statements  I  have  seen  of  the 
various  causes  of  death  in  the  metropolis,  it 
would  appear  that  fully  this  proportion  of 
persons  die  of  consumption.  From  this  fact 
it  appears  that  this  disease  is  making  alarm¬ 
ing  progress  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in 
the  country  ;  for,  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  time  it 
was  calculated,  that  out  of  every  ten  persons 
who  died  in  London,  only  one  was  carried  off' 
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by  consumption.  The  yearly  number  of 
births  in  the  metropolis  exceeds  that  of  the 
deaths  by  2,000  or  3,000. 

Utility  of  the  Clubs. 

It  is  quite  fashionable  with  certain  people 
to  pour  forth  all  manner  of  abuse  on  the 
clubs.  Never  was  abuse,  in  my  opinion, 
more  undeserved.  I  think  them  very  excel¬ 
lent  institutions,  or,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  calls 
them,  “  mighty  good  things.”  What  is  the 
ground  of  complaint  against  them  ?  Why, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  make  men  unsociable.  I  deny  it,  as  one 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  heroes — I  lorget  which 
— says,  point  blank.  I  maintain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  their  natural  tendency  is,  by 
bringing  men  together,  and  engaging  them 
in  conversation,  to  make  them  more  sociable  P 
Well,  but  it  is  said,  they  impair  a  man’s  do¬ 
mestic  habits  by  taking  him  away  from  his 
wife  and  children.  Could  there  be  a  more 
ridiculous  notion  P  Surely,  no  reasonable 
woman  would  have  her  husband  always  with 
her.  I  could  name  thousands  of  wives, 
whose  pockets  are  not  overstocked  with  cash, 
who  would  pay  the  entrance-money,  ay,  and 
the  yearly  subscription  to  boot,  to  any  of  the 
clubs,  if  they  could  only  prevail  on  their 
“  lords”  to  join  them.  They  know  little  of 
the  natural  history  of  married  women,  who 
do  not  know,  that  of  all  inflictions  in  the 
world,  that  of  having  their  husbands  ever¬ 
lastingly  moping  at  home  is  the  greatest. 
This  calamity  is  felt  most  sensibly  by  young 
and  handsome  wives.  No  price  would,  in 
their  estimation,  be  too  high,  that  would  pur¬ 
chase  the  absence  for  four  or  five  hours  each 
day,  of  their  particularly  domestic  husbands. 
But  even  were  it  otherwise ;  supposing  it 
really  were  so,  that  the  women  generally 
complained  of  their  husbands  neglecting  to 
fulfil  their  domestic  obligations  by  frequent¬ 
ing  the  clubs,  is  that  to  be  admitted,  without 
explanation  and  without  qualification,  as  a 
charge  against  them  ?  I  hope  better  things. 
I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  present  age  are 
too  enlightened  for  that.  First  of  all,  I  hold 
that  if  a  husband  spends  too  much  of  his 
time  in  the  clubs,  the  fault  is  that  of  his 
spouse  and  not  his  own.  There  must  be 
“  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,” 
there  must  be  misgovernment,  if  not  abso¬ 
lute  despotism  at  home,  when  a  husband 
prefers  the  clubs,  as  a  place  of  resort,  to  his 
own  house.  Well,  and  is  such  an  unhappy 
person  to  have  no  place  of  refuge  to  go  to  ? 
Is  he  to  be  doomed  to  endure  the  oppression 
of  his  better  half,  in  addition  to  the  squall¬ 
ing  of  his  children, — that  is,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  he  has  any  ?  Why,  really  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  miseries  of  matrimo¬ 
nial  domination,  when  the  tyrant  is  in  petti¬ 
coats,  will  say  at  once,  that  the  punishment 
which  the  northern  Nero  inflicts  on  the  poor 


Poles  when  he  banishes  them  to  the  mines 
of  Siberia,  is  nothing  in  severity  to  that 
of  being  always  at  home  with  one’s  wife, 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated.  Here 
let  me  observe,  that  though  we  have  few 
modern  Socrates,  the  crop  of  Xantippes  is  as 
plentiful  as  was  that  of  Falstafl’s  black¬ 
berries.  To  such  husbands,  therefore,  the 
clubs  are,  to  all  practical  purposes,  benevo¬ 
lent  asylums  without  the  unpopularity  of  the 
name. 

Changes  in  the  Inhabitants  of  London. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
which  so  frequently  changes  its  inhabitants 
as  London.  They  are  constantly  shifting. 

It  is  computed  that,  on  an  average,  20,000 
people  enter  it  daily,  while  nearly  an  equal 
number  depart  from  it.  It  is  like  a  great 
vortex,  drawing  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  into  it,  and  after  whirling  them  about 
a  short  time,  again  throwing  them  out.  One 
large  class  of  persons  come  to  it  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  when  that  is  done,  return  to  the 
country.  Others  come  in  quest  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  not  being  successful  in  the 
search,  quit  for  another  part  of  the  kingdom 
or  the  world-.  A  third  class  visit  the  metro¬ 
polis  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  and  probably 
remain  in  it  as  long  as  their  money  lasts, 
which  few  men  of  pleasure  find  to  be  any 
very  lengthened  period,  and  then  return 
home  to  lament  their  folly,  with  the  addition, 
it  may  be,  of  a  shattered  frame  to  an  empty 
pocket ;  while  there  is  a  very  large  class  of 
persons  who  come  to  it  from  every  part  of 
the  country  on  their  way  to  the  various 
quarters  of  the  globe,  because  it  has  facilities 
peculiar  to  itself,  for  starting  to  every  spot  of 
the  habitable  world.  Supposing  a  person 
were  to  walk  up  and  down  Cheapside  for  a 
whole  day,  and  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  every  human  face  he  saw,  he 
would  be  surprised,  on  repeating  the  task  a 
month  afterwards,  at  the  vast  disproportion 
of  the  persons  he  had  seen  before  and  those 
who  now  passed  him  for  the  first  time. 

London  Beggars. 

Nothing  short  of  absolute  starvation  can 
depress  the  spirits  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
metropolis,  or  render  them  discontented  with 
their  situation  in  life.  Even  the  beggars  in 
the  streets,  though  obliged  to  make  demure 
faces,  and  to  appear  as  if  in  the  very  depths 
of  despondency  when  pursuing  their  calling, 
have  their  hours  of  unrestrained  jollity.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  forties  and 
fifties  in  particular  houses,  appropriated  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  and  spending  whole  nights  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  revellings.  I  have  been  told  by  those 
who  have  put  on  ragged  clothes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  them  to  visit  such  places 
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and  see  low  life,  without  being  suspected  of 
being  other  than  one  of  the  parties  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  on 
such  occasions  are  indescribably  rich.  There 
is  one  of  these  houses— it  is  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  one  in  London — in  St.  Giles’s.  There 
beggars  of  all  descriptions  congregate,  and 
make  up  amply  for  the  privations  of  the  day 
in  the  shape  of ‘’  long  faces,”  mournful  ac¬ 
cents,  &c., — by  the  unrestrained  enjoyments 
to  which  they  give  themselves  up.  The 
moment  they  enter  the  precincts  of  the 
place,  their  assumed  character  is  laid  aside, 
and  they  appear  in  their  real  one.  There 
miracles  of  every  kind  are  performed ;  and 
that  too,  without  the  agency  of  Prince  Iio- 
henloe  or  anybody  else.  Those  who  but  a 
few  hours  before  seemed  at  the  very  gates  of 
death  from  apparent  destitution,  are  all  at 
once  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  life. 
In  one  corner  of  the  place,  you  will  see  thirty 
or  forty  crutches,  which  were  in  requisition 
the  whole  of  the  day, — and  will  be  so  to-mor¬ 
row  again, —  but  which  are  quite  useless  now. 
They  who  could  not  move  without  them,  and 
scarcely  with  them,  a  short  time  before,  are 
now  among  the  most  nimble  in  the  company. 
Perhaps,  they  are  dancing  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor;  for  one  leading  feature  in  the 
amusements  of  these  “jolly  beggars  ”  is  that 
of  having  their  nightly  dance.  You  see  a 
glass  of  gin  in  every  one’s  hand,  except  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  busy  in  broiling  Yar¬ 
mouth  bloaters  on  the  fire.  There  you  see 
dozens  of  persons  with  eyes  clear  and  keen 
as  those  of  eagles,  who  were  quite  blind  all 
the  day.  Those  whom  you  saw  in  the 
streets  in  the  morning,  looking  so  ill,  that 
you  thought  they  would  be  in  their  coffins 
before  the  evening,  are  now,  to  use  their 
own  elegant  phraseology,  “all  alive  and 
kicking.”  Every  symptom  of  sickness  has 
disappeared.  Any  doctor  would,  almost  war¬ 
rant  their  lives  for,  at  least,  half  a  century. 
Do  you  see  that  fellow  sitting  on  an  old, 
dirty  table,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fire, 
swinging  his  feet,  beating  with  a  stick,  and 
hurraing  at  such  a  rate,  that  you  would  as 
soon  have  your  ears  within  a  couple  of  yards 
of  the  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  P  Why,  that  is  the 
person  whom  you  observed  at  four  o’clock, 
creeping  like  a  snail  along  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  looking  every  respectable  person  he 
met  ruefully  in  the  face,  and  imploring  relief 
in  the  most  pitiable  accents.  You  said  then, 
it  was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
most  acute  pain,  that  he  was  able  to  utter  a 
word,  even  though  only  in  a  broken  whisper : 

I  suspect  you  are  of  a  somewhat  different 
opinion  now. 

Wines  at  Crockford’s. 

That  the  wines  are  of  the  choicest  sort, 
and  that  there  is  enough  to  suit  every  diver¬ 
sity  of  taste,  will  at  once  be  inferred  from  the 


fact,  that  the  cellar  out  of  which  the  house  is 
supplied,  and  which  is  kept  by  Crockford’s 
son,  contains  a  stock  which  is  valued  at 
70,000/.  “  There’s  a  cellar  for  you  !” — any  of 

the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  would  ex¬ 
claim.  I  lately  went  through  the  whole  of 
it.  It  begins  under  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s  Street,  and  extends  as  far  back  as 
Braham’s  new  Theatre.  It  measures  285 
feet  in  length.  When  I  was  in  it,  Mr. 
Crockford,  jun.,  mentioned  to  me,  that  the 
number  of  bottles  of  wine,  which  I  saw 
shelved  before  me,  independently  of  innume¬ 
rable  pipes,  was  300,000 !  I  thought  of 
Lord  Holland’s  storv  about  the  American, 
who,  after  he  had  made  his  friends  drink  an 
incredible  quantity  of  wine,  took  them  to  see 
the  heap  of  black  bottles  they  had  emptied. 
His  lordship  says,  they  were  all  surprised  to 
see  such  a  quantity  of  bottles  under  any 
circumstances,  — •  but  especially  when  they 
recollected  that  they  had  themselves  emptied 
them  all.  What  would  they  have  thought 
had  they  been  taken  to  Crockford’s  cellar, 
and  seen,  as  I  did,  300,000  bottles  at  once  ? 
Poor  Sheridan  would  have  been  in  ecstasies 
with  the  sight,  especially  as  they  were  all 
full. 
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FAIRY  TALES. 

(From  a  clever  and  entertaining  Paper  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review.) 

Every  one  must  have  heard  of  St.  Godric, 
in  the  12th  century,  and  his  solitary  hermit¬ 
age  at  Finchale,  near  Durham,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wear,  a  spot  too  wild  not  to  be  haunted 
by  hosts  of  hobgoblins.  Generally  speaking, 
though  it  is  certain  that  they  led  him  a  very 
uneasy  life,  Godric  seems  to  have  been  too 
strong  or  too  cunning  for  his  spiritual  tor¬ 
mentors.  Once,  however,  he  was  deceived.  A 
goblin  appeared  to  him  in  the  night,  and  told 
him  that  by  digging  in  a  certain  place  he  would 
find  a  treasure,  Godric  was  not  covetous, 
but  he  thought  that  it  would  be  a  more  Chris¬ 
tian-like  act  to  take  the  money  and  distribute 
it  among  the  poor,  than  to  let  it  lie  buried  in 
the  earth — he  believed  the  evil  one,  in  spite 
of  the  admonitions  of  his  faith  which  cha¬ 
racterized  him  as  a  liar  from  the  beginning, — 
but  out  of  the  hole  which  he  dug,  instead  of 
treasure,  there  came  a  troop  of  elves,  who 
laughed  at  the  hermit  and  fled  away.  Godric's 
chief  employment  was  digging  in  his  garden. 
One  day,  while  he  was  at  work,  came  a  man 
whose  statue  and  appearance  were  sufficient 
to  create  suspicion — he  reproached  Godric 
with  idleness,  and  the  saint,  who  was  again 
deceived,  gave  him  his  spade,  and  allowed 
him  to  proceed  in  his  work  whilst  he  himself 
went  to  his  devotions.  On  his  return,  he 
found  to  his  astonishment  that  the  stranger 
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in  the  course  of  an  hour  had  done  the  work  of 
eight  days.  With  the  sacred  images  which 
were  in  his  book  he  put  to  flight  the  evil  one, 
and  he  made  the  earth  which  had  been  dug 

do  penance  by  lying  fallow  for  seven  years  * 

*  *  *  is  is 

Contemporary  with  Godric  there  lived  at 
Farnham  in  Yorkshire,  another  pious  rustic, 
whose  name  was  Ketel,  and  whom  we  may 
term  the  elf-seer.  The  historian,  William  of 
Newbury,  relates  many  wonderful  anecdotes 
of  him.  While  but  a  fad,  Ketel  was  one  day 
returning  from  the  field,  riding  on  the  wagon- 
horse,  when  suddenly,  in  a  place  perfectly 
level  and  smooth,  the  horse  stumbled  as 
though  he  had  met  with  an  obstacle,  and  his 
rider  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  As  he 
raised  himself  up,  Ketel  beheld  two  very 
small  black  elves,  who  were  laughing  most 
lustily  at  the  trick  they  had  played  upon  him. 
From  that  hour  was  given  to  him  the  power 
of  seeing  the  elves,  wherever  they  might  be 
and  whatever  they  might  be  doing,  and  lie 
often  saved  people  from  their  malice.  He 
assured  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
gain  his  confidence,  for  he  did  not  tell  these 
things  to  every  body,  that  there  were  some 
hobgoblins  (demones)  who  were  large  and 
strong,  and  who  were  capable  of  doing  much 
hurt  to  those  who  might  fall  into  their  power; 
but  that  others  were  small  and  contemptible, 
incapable  of  doing  much  harm,  and  very 
stupid  and  foolish,  but  which  delighted  in 
tormenting  and  teasing  mankind.  He  said 
that  he  often  saw  them  sitting  by  the  road¬ 
side  on  the  look-out  for  travellers  upon  whom 
to  play  their  tricks,  and  laughing  in  high 
glee  when  they  could  cause  either  them  or 
their  horses  to  stumble,  particularly  when  the 
rider,  irritated  against  his  steed,  spurred  and 
beat  him  well  after  the  accident.  Ketel,  as 
might  be  supposed,  drew  upon  himself  by  his 
officiousness,  and  by  his  power  of  seeing 
them,  the  hatred  of  the  whole  fraternity. 

A  story  equally  curious,  as  showing  how 
the  popular  legends  were  adopted  by  the 
monks  of  other  countries  as  well  as  of  our 
own,  is  that  of  the  elf  who  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  twelfth  century  haunted  the  cellar  of  a 
monastery  in  the  bishopric  of  Treves,  told  by 
our  English  chronicler,  John  of  Brompton. 
One  morning,  when  the  butler  entered  the 
cellar,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  at  finding 
that  during  the  night  a  whole  cask  of  wine 
had  been  emptied,  and  that  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  its  contents  had  been  spilt  on  the 

*  The  life  of  Godric  is  given  in  Capgrave,  Legenda 
Nova  Angl — but  there  exists  in  MS.  a  life  much 
longer  and  very  interesting,  written  by  a  person  who 
conversed  with  the  hermit,  MS.  Harl.  No.  2277-  The 
digging  story  is  found  in  the  MS.  at  fol.  48,  vo.,  in 
Capgrave,  fol.  clx.  vo.,  ed.  Wynk  de  Worde.  The 
treasure  legend  occurs  at  fol.  60,  vo.,  of  the  MS. 
(Capg.  fol.  clxiij,  vo.)  The  elves  mentioned  in  the 
latter  were  very  small  and  black,  which  was  their 
general  colour  in  the  monkish  stories.  Godric  often 
saw  such  elves,  see  the  MS.  fol.  62. 


floor.  Supposing  this  accident  to  have  arisen 
out  of  the  carelessness  of  his  man,  the  butler 
was  angry,  chid  him  severely,  and,  locking 
the  door  of  the  cellar,  took  the  key  into  his 
own  charge.  But  all  his  precautions  were 
vain,  for  the  next  morning  another  cask  of 
wine  was  in  the  same  condition.  The  butler, 
now  utterly  astonished,  repaired  in  all  speed 
to  the  father  abbot,  and,  after  due  consultation, 
they  went  together  to  the  cellar,  where,  having 
sprinkled  all  the  barrels  with  holy  water,  the 
latter  closed  firmly  the  door,  sealed  it  with 
the  seal  of  the  abbey,  and  took  the  key  into 
his  own  keeping.  Next  morning  he  repaired 
again  to  the  cellar,  and  found  the  door  exactly 
as  he  had  left  it.  The  door  was  speedily 
opened,  and  the  first  object  which  met  his 
view  was  a  small  black  elf  sticking  fast  by  his 
hands  to  one  of  the  vessels  on  which  the  holy 
water  had  been  thrown.  The  abbot  took  the 
elf,  clothed  him  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and 
kept  him  long  in  the  school  of  the  monastery, 
where  he  never  grew  any  bigger.  But  one 
day  an  abbot  from  a  neighbouring  monas¬ 
tery  came  to  examine  the  scholars,  and,  on 
hearing  the  story,  counselled  his  brother- 
abbot  to  keep  no  longer  the  devil  in  his 
house.  The  moment  his  monkish  robe  was 
taken  from  him,  the  elf  vanished.  Similar- 
stories  run  through  the  mythology  of  all  the 
western  people ; — we  will  only  point  out  the 
story  of  the  Haunted  Cellar  in  Crofton  Cro- 
ker’s  Irish  Fairy  Legends,  with  the  premisal 
that  we  consider  the  greater  part  of  those 
legends  as  being  of  Saxon  and  not  of  Irish 
origin. 

#  *  #  *  * 

The  popular  notion  of  devils  and  their 
works,  as  it  now  exists,  decidedly  owes  its 
origin  to  the  old  mixture  of  popular  mytho¬ 
logy  with  Christianity — to  it  we  must  attri¬ 
bute  the  ludicrous  character  which  has  so 
often  in  popular  stories  been  given  to  the 
demons,  their  stupidity,  and  their  simplicity. 
To  such  devils  as  these  do  we  owe  devil’s 
bridges,  and  devil’s  arrows,  and  devil’s  holes, 
and  devil’s  dykes,  and  the  like,  which  are 
continually  met  with  in  the  wilder  and  more 
mountainous  parts  of  our  island.  To  these 
devils,  too,  we  owe  haunted  houses  and 
haunted  castles — they  delight  in  throwing 
about  the  chairs  and  the  crockery- ware.  Such, 
also,  are  the  devils  who  still  sometimes  make 
their  appearance  among  the  Welsh  peasantry, 
and  of  whom  they  tell  a  multiplicity  of  tales. 

Of  these  tales  we  will  give  the  following 
as  a  specimen — it  is  one  that  we  have  our¬ 
selves  heard  told  in  the  Welsh  marches, — it 
is  the  story  of  Morgan  Jones  and  the  Devil. 
Those  who  would  have  another  may  look 
into  any  Welsh  guide  for  that  of  the  Devil’s 
Bridge  in  Carmarthenshire.  Doubtless  the 
Devil’s  Hole  in  the  Peak  had  a  similar  legend 
connected  with  it,  whose  original  may  also 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  elf-story 
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told  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury  as  having  occurred 
at  this  spot.  But  let  us  return  to  our  story. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  in  retired  parts 
of  the  country  tire  communication  between 
one  place  and  another  was  much  slower  and 
less  frequent  than  it  is  now,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  horse-stealing  carried  on  in  the  En¬ 
glish  counties  on  the  borders  of  Wales. 
Those  counties  were  and  are  very  full  of 
pretty  little  towns  and  villages,  in  one  or 
another  of  which  there  were  fairs  for  the  sale 
of  live  stock  almost  every  day  of  the  year,  and 
it  was  easy  to  steal  a  horse  from  one  parish, 
and  carry  it  away  and  sell  it  at  some  one  of 
these  fairs,  almost  before  the  rightful  owner 
knew  that  he  had  lost  it.  Well,  it  so  happened 
that  about  this  time  lived  a  lazy,  careless, 
rollicking  sort  of  fellow,  by  name  Morgan 
Jones,  who  contrived  to  make  a  living  some¬ 
how  or  other,  but  how  it  was  nobody  well 
knew,  though  most  people  suspected  that  it 
was  not  the  most  honest  livelihood  a  person 
might  gain.  In  fact,  every  body  was  sure 
that  Morgan  was  deeply  implicated  in  horse¬ 
stealing,  and  many  a  time  had  he  been 
brought  before  the  justice  on  suspicion,  but 
do  what  they  could  nobody  could  find  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  convict  him.  People  won¬ 
dered  and  talked  about  it  for  a  long  time, 
until  at  last  they  came  to  the  only  natural 
•conclusion,  namely,  that  Morgan  Jones  must 
have  dealings  with  the  evil  one. 

Now  it  once  chanced  that  Morgan  and 
■some  of  his  chosen  cronies  were  making 
themselves  jolly  over  sundry  pots  of  ale  and 
pipes  of  tobacco,  at  a  round,  white,  deal 
table,  in  the  clean  parlour  of  a  very  neat,  little 
alehouse,  as  all  village  alehouses  are  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  And  they  began  to  get 
very  happy  and  comfortable  together,  and 
were  telling  one  another  their  adventures, 
till  at  last  one  spoke  plainly  out,  and  told 
Morgan  Jones  that  it  was  commonly  reported 
he  had  to  do  with  the  Devil. 

“  Why,  yes,”  answered  Morgan,  “  there’s 
some  truth  in  that  same,  sure  enough  ;  I  used 
to  meet  with  him  now  and  then,  but  we  fell 
out,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  these  two 
months.” 

“  Ay  !”  exclaimed  each  of  the  party,  “  how’s 
that,  Morgan  ?” 

“  Why,  then,  be  quiet,  and  I'll  tell  ye  it 
all.”  And  thereupon  Morgan  emptied  his 
pot,  and  had  it  filled  again,  and  took  a  puff 
of  his  pipe,  and  began  his  story. 

“  Well  then,”  says  he,  “  you  must  know 
that  I  had  not  seen  his  honour  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  was  about  two  months  ago  from 
this  that  I  went  one  evening  along  the  brook 
shooting  wild-fowl,  and  as  I  was  going  whist¬ 
ling  along,  whom  should  I  spy  coming  up 
but  the  Devil  himself?  But  you  must  know 
he  was  dressed  mighty  fine,  like  any  grand 
gentleman,  though  I  knew  the  old  one  well 
by  the  bit  of  his  tail  which  hung  out  at  the 


bottom  of  his  trousers.  Well,  he  came  up, 
and  says  he,  ‘  Morgan,  how  are  ye  ?’  and 
says  I,  touching  my  hat,  ‘  pretty  well,  your 
honour,  I  thank  ye.’  And  then  says  he, 
1  Morgan,  what  are  ye  looking  a’ter,  and 
what’s  that  long  thing  ye’re  carrying  with 
ye  ?’  And  says  I,  ‘  I’m  only  walking  out  by 
the  brook  this  fine  evening,  and  carrying  my 
backy-pipe  with  me  to  smoke.’  Well,  you 
all  know  the  old  fellow  is  mighty  fond  of  the 
backy ;  so  says  he,  ‘  Morgan,  let’s  have  a 
smoke,  and  I’ll  thank  ye.’  And  says  I, 
1  you’re  mighty  welcome.’  So  I  gave  him 
the  gun,  and  he  put  the  muzzle  in  his  mouth 
to  smoke,  and  thinks  I,  ‘  I  have  you  now,  old 
boy,’  ’cause  you  see  I  wanted  to  quarrel  with 
him;  so  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  off  went 
the  gun  bang  in  his  mouth.  ‘Puff!’  says 
he,  when  he  pulled  it  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
he  stopped  a  minute  to  think  about  it,  and 

says  he,  ‘  -  strong  backy,  Morgan!’ 

Then  he  gave  me  the  gun,  and  looked  huffed, 
and  walked  off,  and  sure  enough  I’ve  never 
seen  him  since.  And  that’s  the  way  I  got 
shut  of  the  old  gentleman,  my  boys  !” 

Such  is  the  ludicrous  story  of  Morgan 
Jones,  who  had  to  do  with  a  proper  Welsh 
devil,  without  doubt. 


PARIS  IN  SUMMER. 

Jui.y,  1832.  One  of  the  great  charms  of  a 
residence  in  Paris,  is,  that  you  are  never  at 
any  considerable  distance  from  some  beautiful 
promenade.  The  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  Tuileries, 
the  boulevards  which  extend  all  around  the 
city,  are  delightful  resorts ;  and  the  gay 
crowds,  which  throng  them,  especially  of  a 
summer’s  evening,  give  variety  and  animation 
to  the  scene. 

One  of  my  favourite  resorts  has  been  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries.  One  might  there 
fancy  himself  in  the  groves  of  Academus ; 
for  the  garden  is  mostly  planted  with  elm  and 
linden  trees,  which  form  an  impenetrable 
shade  ;  stone  seats  are  placed  at  intervals 
among  the  trees,  and  classic  statues,  of  white 
marble,  contrast  beautifully  with  the  rich 
green.  In  the  depths  of  the  groves,  there  is 
stillness  and  solitude ;  but  the  broad  alleys 
are  worn  by  a  thousand  footsteps,  and  ring 
with  the  merry  voices  of  children,  who  find  a 
glorious  play-ground  in  these  extensive  gar¬ 
dens. 

Soldiers  are  stationed  at  the  gates,  and 
suffer  none  but  well-dressed  and  decent  look¬ 
ing  persons  to  enter ;  so  that  here  is  a  retreat 
from  the  numerous  beggars,  who  tease  you  in 
the  streets. 

A  terrace  extends  around  three  sides  of  the 
garden,  and,  being  planted  with  trees,  forms 
also  a  fine  promenade.  From  Ihe  southern 
terrace,  the  view  is  beautiful.  The  Seine 
glides  at  your  feet,  and  winds  away  into  the 
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country ;  the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which 
are  formed  round  its  bendings,  being  covered 
with  pretty  villages  and  country-houses,  with 
their  gardens.  In  front,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  are  the  superb  buildings 
devoted  to  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
ancient  nobility.  The  classic  bridge,  which 
conducts  to  the  palais  Bourbon,  surmounted 
with  colossal  statues  by  the  first  French  artists, 
is  at  no  great  distance  below ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  higher  up  the  river,  the  walls 
and  towers  of  the  island,  where  stood  the 
Lutetia  Parisiorum  of  the  Romans,  are  seen 
rising  from  the  river. 

Paris  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  summer, 
as  the  climate  in  winter,  is  very  bad.  An 
evening’s  walk,  in  summer,  along  the  boule¬ 
vard,  will  convey  some  idea  of  Paris  amuse¬ 
ments  and  Paris  life.  The  broad  sidewalks 
are  thronged ;  the  ladies,  in  their  beautiful 
dresses,  which  they  know  how  to  wear  better 
than  any  women  in  the  world  ;  the  cavaliers, 
in  their  best  costume.  Chairs  are  placed  on 
each  side,  under  the  shade  of  the  elms,  (which 
is  needed,  when  the  sun  does  not  set  till 
eight  o'clock,)  and  readily  find  occupants  at 
a  sous  each.  The  glittering  cafes  open  upon 
the  street,  and  the  brilliant  lamps,  reflected 
by  walls  of  mirrors,  pour  a  stream  of  light 
upon  the  sidewalk,  and  replace  the  fading 
beams  of  day.  The  little  marble  tables  and 
the  velvet-covered  seats  are  occupied  by  crowds 
of  both  sexes,  who  make  it  their  evening  re¬ 
sort,  and  sip  their  coffee  or  lemonade,  while 
they  learn  the  news  of  the  day.  Meanwhile, 
a  band  of  wandering  minstrels  gather  round 
the  door,  and  the  music  of  the  harp,  the 
violin,  the  guitar,  and  other  instruments, 
accompanied  perhaps  by  a  sweet  voice,  forms 
an  agreeable  concert,  which  is  well  repaid 
with  a  few  sous.  All  is  life ;  the  moving 
crowds,  the  cries  of  the  stall-keepers,  the  jug¬ 
glers,  the  rope-dancers  and  tumblers,  speci¬ 
mens  of  every  class  and  description  of  people 
throng  the  boulevard,  and  form  one  of  the 
liveliest  pictures  I  have  ever  seen.  —  New 
England  Magazine. 


Clje  <£§atfjem\ 

Organ  Mending. — An  organ,  whose  foun¬ 
dation  is  not  good,  is  generally  rendered 
worse  by  attempts  at  mending  it.  Snetzler, 
a  celebrated  organ  builder  at  Frankfort,  told 
some  churchwardens,  who  asked  him,  what 
he  thought  an  old  organ,  which  they  wanted 
to  have  repaired,  was  worth,  and  what  would 
be  the  expense  of  mending  it:  he  appraised 
it  at  one  hundred  pounds,  and  said,  if  they 
would  lay  out  another  hundred  upon  it,  it 
would  then,  perhaps,  be  worth  fifty. — Musi¬ 
cal  IV or  Id. 

Canine  Sagacity. — ( To  the  Editor.) — At 


p.  144  of  the  present  volume  of  your  Miscel¬ 
lany,  there  is  a  statement  liable  to  mislead 
readers,  headed  “  Canine  Sagacity,”  respect- 
in  a  dog  supposed  to  have  travelled  on  foot 
trom  the  village  of  Sarre,  near  Canterbury,  to 
London.  I  am  enabled  to  acquaint  you  that 
the  above  dog  returned  to  London  in  the  Dart 
steamer ,  from  Ramsgate,  on  Saturday,  Au¬ 
gust  20  ;  myself  and  family  were  passengers 
in  the  boat  on  the  above  day,  and  noticed  the 
dog  being  lame  ;  he  came  on  shore  with  us 
into  Thames-street,  where  we  lost  sight  of 
him.  W.  G. 

Tournaments _ During  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 

ward  III.,  the  tournaments  were  attended  by 
many  ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  greatest 
beauty.  They  were  dressed  in  party-coloured 
tunics,  one  half  being  of  one  colour,  and  the 
other  half  of  another  ;  with  short  hoods  and 
liripipes,  or  tippets,  which  were  wrapped 
about  their  heads  like  cords  ;  their  girdles 
were  handsomely  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver;  and  they  wore  short  swords,  or  dag¬ 
gers,  before  them  in  pouches;  thus  habited 
they  were  mounted  on  the  finest  horses 
that  could  be  procured,  and  ornamented 
with  the  richest  furniture.  W.  G.  C. 

When  Sir  Harford  Jones  went  ambassador 
to  Persia,  the  letter  which  he  carried  from 
George  III.  to  the  Schah,  was,  during  the 
journey  of  the  embassy  through  Persia,, 
always  placed  in  a  tukht-e-ravan ,  or  litter, 
which  was  escorted  by  ten  Indian  troopers, 
and  an  officer.  Whenever  the  train  stopped, 
the  letter  was  taken  out  with  sound  of  trum¬ 
pet,  and  deposited  in  the  tent  of  ceremony, 
under  a  cloth  of  gold;  a  sentry  with  a  drawn 
sword  was  placed  over  it,  and  no  one  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  sit  with  his  back  to  it. — W.  G.  C. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  20/.  would  purchase  chambers  in  an 
inn  of  court ;  and  20/.  per  annum  were  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  yearly  expenses  of  a  sober  stu¬ 
dent. 

Herodotus  says,  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Assyrians  to  expose  sick  persons  in  the 
streets,  particularly  when  the  case  presented 
any  novel  feature,  in  the  chance  of  picking 
up  from  the  passers-by  the  result  of  some  ex¬ 
perience  applicable  to  the  particular  case. 

There  is  found  near  the  Ural  mountains 
in  Siberia,  a  substance  called  rock  -  meal,* 
which  the  natives  mix  with  their  bread,  and 
eat.  The  Tartars  likewise  eat  the  litho- 
marge,  or  r,ock-marrow  ;  and  use  rock-butter 
as  a  remedy  for  many  disorders. — W.  G.  C. 

Origin  of  Disease. — I  tell  you  honestly 
what  I  think  is  the  cause  of  the  complicated 
maladies  of  the  human  race :  it  is  their 
gormandizing,  and  stuffing,  and  stimulating 
those  organs,  (the  digestive,)  to  excess  ;  there¬ 
by  producing  nervous  disorders  and  irrita- 

*  Powdered  gypsum. 
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tions.  The  state  of  their  minds  is  another 
grand  cause — the  fidgeting  and  discontent* 
ing  of  yourself  about  that  which  can’t  be 
helped;  passions  of  all  kinds,  malignant 
passions,  and  worldly  cares  pressing  upon 
the  mind,  disturb  the  cerebral  action,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm. — Abernethy. 

L.  P.  S. 

A  Rebuke. — “Your  hand  annoys  me  ex¬ 
ceedingly,’’  said  the  Prince  of  La  Roche  to  a 
talkative  person,  who  was  constantly  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  as  he  sat  next  him  at 
dinner.  “  Indeed,  my  lord,”  replied  the 
babbler,  “  we  are  so  crowded  at  table  that  I 
do  not  know  where  to  put  my  hand.” — “  Place 
it  upon  your  mouth,”  said  the  Prince. — G.H. 

Hang  froid. — At  the  theatre  at  Rennes, 
one  evening  when  an  immense  crowd  had 
assembled  to  see  Potier,  a  female  fell  from 
the  gallery  into  the  pit,  in  her  haste  to  obtain 
a  front  seat.  Numbers,  of  course,  hastened 
to  her  assistance,  and  on  anxiously  inquiring 
as  to .  her  state,  were  surprised  to  get  for 
answer — a  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  moi  qui  avais 
une  si  bonne  place.”  G.  H. 

Beetle  Brooches. — At  Rio  Janeiro,  many 
owners  send  their  slaves  out  to  catch  insects  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  most  brilliant 
insects  are  to  be  had  so  cheap  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  When  a  man  has  attained  to  some 
adroitness  in  this  operation,  he  may,  on  a 
fine  day,  catch  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Rio  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  beetles. 
This  trade  in  insects  is  considered  very  lucra¬ 
tive,  six  millresis,  (four  rix  dollars,  or  about 
fourteen  shillings,)  being  paid  for  the  hun¬ 
dred.  There  is  a  general  demand  for  these 
brilliant  beetles,  whose  wing-cases  are  now 
sought  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  the  ladies 
of  Europe — a  fashion  which  threatens  the 
entire  extinction  of  this  beautiful  tribe.  The 
diamond  beetle  is  in  great  request  for 
brooches  for  gentlemen,  and  ten  piastres  are 
often  paid  for  a  single  beetle.  —  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review. 

Borrowing. — “  My  marm  wants  to  know 
if  your  marm  will  lend  my  marm  your  marm’s 
pickaxe  to  make  our  hog  a  hencoop  ?’  ’ — “  Oh, 
certainly ;  and  when  you  go  home  just  ask 
your  mother  if  she’ll  be  kind  enough  to  lend 
us  a  keg  of  that  firkin  of  butter  she  bought 
to-day,  that’s  a  nice  little  man ;  and  just 
clean  us  a  mess  of  them  pouts  and  eels  that 
your  father  caught  this  afternoon,  and  bring 
them  down  with  the  butter,  my  dear,  and  I’ll 
certainly  give  you  the  first  bright  cent  that  I 
find  in  the  ashes.” — “  I  guess,  on  the  whole,” 
said  the  boy,  “  we  shant  want  that  pickaxe  of 
yourn.” — American  Paper. 

Cadiz ,  once  the  richest  ornament  in  the 
Spanish  diadem  —  the  city  of  wealth — the 
gem  of  the  ocean  ! — is  situated  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  an  isthmus  which  connects  it  with 
La  Isla  de  Leon.  The  city,  built  on  rocks,  is 


boldly  projected  into  the  sea,  at  the  distance 
of  two  leagues  from  the  latter  town  ;  and 
when  approached  from  either  the  Atlantic  or 
Mediterranean,  has  the  appearance  of  an 
island  rising  majestically  from  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean  in  silvery  splendour.  Thousands 
of  fantastic  towers  and  minarets  (pointing 
their  alabaster  peaks  towards  the  clear  ethe¬ 
real  canopy)  burst  on  the  view  at  every  bound 
of  the  vessel,  from  the  deck  of  which  the 
anxious  voyager  gazes  on  the  wished-for 
port ;  on  nearer  approach  the  lofty  sea-wall, 
based  on  the  solid  rock,  rises  to  the  height  of 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (by  which 
this  beautiful  city  is  on  three  sides  laved), 
presenting  a  long  line  of  protruding  guns, 
bidding  grim  defiance  to  any  attack  from 
shipping;  while  on  the  lower  or  eastern 
quarter,  in  which  are  situated  the  sea  and 
land-gates,  a  triple  line  of  fortifications,  ex¬ 
tending  from  sea  to  sea,  present  an  almost 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  advance  of  an 
enemy  in  that  quarter. — Blackwood' s  Mag. 

Large  Letters  in  Show-bills. — When  Mrs. 
Billington  and  Miss  Parke  were  engaged  to 
sing  at  a  concert,  the  latter  lady  threatened 
to  renounce  her  engagement  if  her  name 
were  printed  in  smaller  type  than  that  of 
Mrs.  Billington.  Whereupon  the  conductor 
apprises  his  prima-donna  of  her  coadjutor’s 
determination,  and  desires  to  know  what 
course  he  is  to  pursue.  “  Print  my  name 
(said  the  finest  singer  of  her  day)  in  the 
smallest  letter  employed  in  the  bill.”  This 
was  done  ;  and  much  Miss  Parke  gained  by 
her  corpulent  type. — Musical  fVorld. 

Piano-fortes. — Our  principal  makers  have 
rivalled  each  other  in  their  exertions  to  in¬ 
crease  the  powers  and  improve  the  quality 
of  their  instruments ;  and,  while  those  of 
each  maker  have  some  distinguishing  feature 
of  excellence,  no  one  can  be  said  to  have 
gained  a  general  pre-eminence  over  the  others. 
The  English  instruments  for  a  longtime  pos¬ 
sessed  an  undoubted  superiority  throughout 
Europe  ;  but  latterly  the  French  instruments 
rival  them,  and  the  Vienna  instruments  are 
beginning  to  be  much  esteemed.  Their  tone 
is  sweet,  though  less  powerful  than  the  En¬ 
glish  or  French  instruments  ;  and  the  light¬ 
ness  of  their  touch  facilitates  the  execution  of 
the  brilliant  difficulties  of  the  Czerny  and 
Herz  school. — Ibid. 
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NEW  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  AT  PARIS. 


QL'Arc  de  Triomphc  de  I'Etoile .) 


Thu  city  of  Paris,  rich  as  it  is  in  monuments 
of  classic  architecture,  presents  none  more 
attractive  than  its  triumphal  arches.  That 
which  we  are  about  to  describe  is  the  most 
stupendous  of  these  imposing  structures  ;  and 
was  opened  about  four  months  since,  on  the 
first  of  the  Three  Days  ”  Celebration  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830.  It  stands  in  a  spa¬ 
cious,  circular  area,  without  the  barrier  de 
I’Etoile,  on  the  height  which  terminates  the 
avenue  of  Neuilly,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Paris  ;  and  it  presents  a  striking  boundary 
Vol,  xxviii.  X 


of  the  view  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  Champs  d’Elysees.  This  arch  has 
been  thirty  years  in  the  course  of  erection, 
under  the  superintendence  of  nine  architects, 
and  during  the  reigns  of  four  sovereigns :  it 
has,  at  length,  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  ten  millions  of  francs  (416  666J); 
which  sum  has  been  raised  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  under  the  Empire,  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  arch  was  begun  in  1806,  to  cnnme- 
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morate  Napoleon’s  triumph  over  Russia,  and 
his  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at 
Tilsit :  the  designs  were  by  Chalgrin,  and 
the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  15th  of  August, 
being  Napoleon’s  birthday.  The  building 
was  continued  in  1810,  to  commemorate,  first, 
Napoleon’s  conquest  of  Austria,  and  then  his 
Alliance  with  the  Austrian  Imperial  House. 
The  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  immense  weight  of  this  monument 
retarded  its  progress,  and  incurred  great  ex¬ 
pense.  It  had  scarcely  risen  above  the 
ground,  when,  on  April  1,  1810,  Maria 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
whose  marriage  with  Napoleon  had  been 
celebrated  by  proxy  on  the  7th  of  February 
preceding,  made  her  public  entry  into  Paris. 
To  do  her  honour,  and  convey  a  high  idea  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  French  capital,  an 
immense  frame  was  constructed  and  covered 
■with  painted  canvass,  to  represent  the  arch 
in  its  full  dimensions  and  complete  splendour. 
In  1814,  the  works  were  discontinued,  and 
the  scaffolding  removed  ;  but,  in  1823,  upon 
the  final  success  of  the  French  army  in 
Spain,  under  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  the  King  issued  an  ordinance 
dated  October  10,  for  their  immediate  termi¬ 
nation.  Preparations  to  execute  this  decree 
commenced  three  days  after,  and  were  conti¬ 
nued,  though  with  interruptions,  until  the 
ascent  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  determined  on 
the  completion  of  this  national  monument. 

In  its  colossal  proportions,  this  noble 
work  considerably  exceeds  the  arches  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  That  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  at  Rome, 
was  but  68  feet  high.  The  Porte  St.  Denis, 
at  Paris,  hitherto  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  arches,  is  but  77  feet  in  breadth,  and 
77  feet  in  height ;  whereas  the  proportions  of 
the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  are  nearly  double  those  of 
Constantine’s  Arch,  or  the  Porte  St.  Denis, 
and  are  as  follow  :  height,  152  feet ;  breadth, 
137  feet ;  and  thickness.  68  feet.  The  facade 
is  pierced  by  one  arch  of  00  feet  by  45  feet ; 
and  the  arch  which  pierces  it  transversely  is 
57  feet  by  25  feet. 

The  arch  is  elaborately  decorated,  exter¬ 
nally  and  internally  ;  and  a  description  of  its 
sculptured  groups  and  tableaux  would  oc¬ 
cupy  several  pages.  They  are  minutely 
enumerated  in  a  Notice  Historique,  published 
in  Paris. 

The  two  principal  fronts  face  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  :  the  side  to 
the  right,  in  coming  from  Paris,  faces 
Clichy  ;  the  other,  to  the  left,  faces  Passy 
and  Chaillot. 

Each  of  the  principal  fronts  is  embellished 
with  two  groups  of  sculpture,  each  of 
which,  with  its  supporting  pedestal,  is  36 
feet  in  height. 

The  first  group,  upon  the  right  of  the 
Paris  front,  represents  the  Departure  for 


the  Armies  in  1792,  when  revolution  spread 
its  horrors  throughout  France,  and  the 
country  was  menaced  on  every  frontier.  The 
Genius  of  War  point*  with  his  sword  to  the 
spot  where  the  enemy  is  to  be  met  and  van¬ 
quished  : 

A.ux  armes,  citoyens!  formez  vos  bataillons; 

Marchons,  maichons. 

In  the  middle  of  the  group,  a  commander 
waves  his  helmet,  and  invites  the  citizens  to 
follow  him  :  he  is  joined  by  a  young  man  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  a  man  advanced 
in  years,  who  has  drawn  his  sword,  and 
thrown  aside  his  mantle  for  the  march ; 
while  behind  him  is  an  aged  man,  who  can 
no  longer  fight  for  his  country,  but  is  giving 
advice  to  the  commander,  who  is  too  far 
off’  to  hear  the  hoary  sage.  To  the  left,  a 
seated  warrior  draws  his  bow,  (surely,  an 
anachronism  ?)  and  behind  him  is  a  mailed 
warrior  sounding  a  trumpet ;  at  the  back 
of  this  last  figure  is  a  mounted  cavalier 
reining  his  steed  :  above  the  whole  group 
waves  the  national  flag. 

The  group  to  the  left,  on  the  same  front, 
represents  the  Triumph  of  the  French 
Army,  in  1810  ;  the  most  glorious  era  of  the 
empire,  and  the  zenith  of  Napoleon’s  glory  : 
Victory  crowns  the  Emperor  ;  Fame  is  pro¬ 
claiming  his  proud  deeds,  whilst  History  re¬ 
cords  them.  A  group  of  citizens  of  con¬ 
quered  cities  approach  in  homage  to  the 
Emperor  ;  on  a  palm-tree  are  hung  trophied 
arms  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  group,  (so  closely  are  glory  and 
misery  allied,)  is  a  prisoner  in  chains. 

The  group  to  the  right,  on  the  Neuilly 
front,  represents  the  Resistance  made  to  the 
Allied  Armies  in  1814.  A  young  soldier 
defends  his  invaded  country  :  on  one  side, 
his  wounded  father  clings  to  his  knees,  and 
on  the  other  side,  his  wife,  with  a  child 
which  has  been  killed  in  her  arms,  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  stop  him.  Behind,  a  cavalier 
mortally  wounded,  falls  from  his  horse : 
above  the  group  hovers  the  Genius  of  the 
Future,  encouraging  the  young  soldier  to 
resistance. 

The  left  group  on  the  Neuilly  side,  is  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  Peace  of  1815.  A  warrior  is 
sheathing  his  sword  ;  on  his  left,  a  mother  is 
caressing  her  infant ;  while  another  child, 
who  is  reading,  leans  upon  her.  To  the 
right  is  a  man  bearing  a  ploughshare,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  corn;  behind  him  is  a  soldier- 
labourer,  (one  of  a  class  taken  from  the 
plough  to  defend  their  country,)  who,  having 
returned  from  the  wars,  is  yoking  an  ox  to 
the  plough  :  above  is  Minerva  crowned  with 
laurel. 

These  four  groups  are  designated  :  Le 
Depart  (1792);  Le  Triomphe  (1810);  La 
Resistance  (1814)  ;  La  Paix  (1815.) 

Above  each  of  these  groups,  is  a  bas- 
relief,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  arch.  The 
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bas-relief  over  the  first  group  represents  the 
funeral  of  General  Marceau,  who  was  killed 
at  Hochsteinhall,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1796.  He  was  wounded  so  severely  as  not 
to  be  carried  from  tbe  field  of  battle,  and 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  (the 
Austrians,)  the  Archduke  Charles  paid  him 
every  attention  which  humanity  could  suggest : 
he  expired  immediately  after  the  battle,  and 
his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
the  opposed  armies  of  Austria  and  France. 
This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  affecting 
incidents  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare. 

The  second  bas-relief  represents  the  Battle 
of  Aboukir,  July  24,  1799.  Murat  is  pre¬ 
senting  to  Napoleon,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Turkish  army,  whom  he  has  made 
prisoner. 

The  first  bas-relief  on  the  Neuilly  side, 
represents  the  Passage  of  the  Bridge  of 
Arcole  in  Italy,  November  5,  1796;  where 
Napoleon  waves  a  flag  in  the  centre,  ‘  e’en 
in  the  cannon’s  mouth  ’  of  the  Austrians, 
and  his  aid-de-camp  falls  wounded  at  his 
feet. 

The  second  bas-relief  on  the  same  side, 
represents  the  taking  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  July  2,  1798;  in  which  Kleber  and 
his  brave  companions  are  seen  on  the  ram¬ 
parts. 

The  bas-relief  on  the  right  side  of  the 
arch,  facing  Clichy,  represents  the  Battle  of 
Austerlitz,  December  4,  1805;  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  French  infantry  charged  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  troops,  after  Napoleon 
had  ordered  the  ice  to  be  broken  with  shot, 
and  thousands  of  the  allied  troops  were  drown¬ 
ing.  The  bas-relief  on  the  other  side,  facing 
Passy  shows  the  Battle  of  Jemappe,  No¬ 
vember  6,  1792  ;  in  which  Louis  Philippe, 
then  the  Due  de  Chartres,  commanded  the 
centre. 

The  frieze,  which  runs  completely  round 
the  monument,  represents,  on  the  facade  to¬ 
wards  Paris  and  the  half  of  the  lateral  faces, 
the  Departure  for  the  Armies ;  that  on 
the  fapude  towards  Neuilly,  and  the  other 
half  of  the  lateral  faces,  represents  the 
Return  of  the  Armies,  laden  with  works 
of  art,  as  the  spoils  of  their  conquests.  The 
figures  of  this  frieze  are  about  six  feet  in 
height. 

The  tympans  of  the  small  arches,  towards 
the  exterior,  bear  emblematical  figures  of 
infantry  and  cavalry ;  the  tympans  towards 
the  interior,  represent  the  artillery  and 
marine. 

The  attic  is  decorated  with  thirty  shields, 
upon  which  are  inscribed  as  many  victories, 
which  are  supposed  to -have  most  influenced 
the  affairs  of  France.  They  are — Valmy, 
Jemappe,  Fleurus,  Montenotte,  Lodi,  Cas- 
tiglione,  Arcole,  Rivoli,  Pyramids,  Aboukir, 
Alcmaer,  Zurich,  Heliopolis,  Marengo,  Ho- 
henlinden,  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland, 
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Somosierra,  Esling,  Wagram,  La  Moskwa, 
Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  Hanau,  Mont- 
mirail,  Montereau,  Ligny. 

Sufficient  space  could  be  found  for  thirty 
victories  only  in  the  exterior  decorations  of 
the  Arch  ;  but,  as  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
French  armies,  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  it  should  exhibit  not  only  a  list  of  the 
victories  of  France,  but  also  of  her  greatest 
generals.  To  do  justice  to  the  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
Buonapartian  era,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
cover  the  interior  walls  of  the  arches  with 
inscriptions,  which  have  a  singular  and 
striking  effect.  The  names  of  96  victories 
are  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  great  arch, 
in  four  divisions,  headed  North,  East, 
South,  and  West ;  each  division  containing 
the  names  of  24  victories,  headed  by  the 
name  of  the  army  that  gained  them.  The 
walls  of  the  small  arches  are  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  384  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  generals.  On  each  wall  are  96 
names,  in  four  columns,  also  headed  North, 
East,  West,  and  South,  signifying  which 
army  they  served  in.  Under  these  are  in¬ 
scribed  the  names  of  the  armies  maintained 
by  France  on  the  various  theatres  of  war. 

In  the  interiour  of  the  edifice,  over  the 
arches,  are  several  apartments  ;  the  entrance 
to  which  is  by  two  staircases,  constructed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  piers.  On  either  side 
are  a  square  room  over  the  lateral  arches, 
and  two  large  halls,  one  above  the  other, 
and  each  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
Monument ;  these  are  lighted  by  apertures 
in  the  frieze. 

The  print  shows  the  Tuileries  front  of  the 
Arch.  The  colossal  group  of  sculpture  has 
not  yet  been  placed  upon  the  summit,  as  re¬ 
presented  :  when  this  has  been  done,  the 
Arc  de  /’ Etoile  will  have  received  its  crown¬ 
ing  glory,  and  will  be  the  most  magnificent 
monument  of  our  times. 


TO  A  WOOD-NYMPH. 

Amid  the  dim  woods  thou  hast  chosen  thy  throne. 
And  the  haunts  of  thy  footsteps  are  pathless  and 
lone : 

Sole  queen  of  the  forest  !  no  rival  hast  thou 
To  cloud  the  bright  sunshine  which  beams  from  thy 
brow. 

The  Spring,  with  its  changes  of  beauty  and  gloom. 
Shall  emerge  like  a  spirit  from  Winter’s  dark  tomb. 
And  Summer  shall  glide  like  a  phantom  away. 

But  leave  thee  untoucli’d  by  the  hand  of  decay. 

The  elves  that  like  flow’rs  in  thy  solitudes  dwell,  . 
Respond  to  the  music  which  flows  from  thy  shell. 
And  the  sylph  or  the  satyr  have  ne’er  rear’d  a  shrine 
So  deeply  adored  by  its  votaries  as  thine. 

Oh  !  if  I  might  paint  thee  more  fair  should’st  thou  be 
Than  the  star  which  so  silently  gazes  on  thee. 

And  thy  tresses  should  stream  o’er  thy  brow  like  the 
light 

Which  robes  the  dim  cloud  in  a  vesture  of  white. 
Sweet  sister  of  old  !  to  whom  Poesy’s  lyre, 

And  Painting’s  tine  art  have  devoted  their  fire, — 

The  darkness  of  sorrow  shall  never  eclipse 
The  sunshine  which  glows  on  thy  beautiful  lips. 

C.  G. 
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THE  I. AST  DAYS  OF  MADAME  DE  BK1UOT. 

(By  Mrs.  Novello  ;  in  the  Musical  World.') 

Having  been  requested  by  many  of  my 
friends  to  give  them  the  particulars  of  the 
six  days  which  I  passed  by  the  bedside  of 
the  late  lamented  Madame  De  Beriot,  and 
thinking  that  even  the  most  minute  circum¬ 
stances  relative  to  her  last  hours  must  be 
interesting  to  the  public,  more  especially  to 
musical  amateurs,  may  I  request  sir,  your  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  following  particulars  P 

On  the  appearance  of  Madame  De  Beriot, 
at  the  rehearsal  in  St.  George’s  Church,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  festi¬ 
val,  every  eye  was  riveted  on  this  charming 
woman  ;  her  smile  courted,  her  nod  welcom¬ 
ed,  her  dress  examined  and  admired  by  every 
true  lover  of  genius  and  goodness  ;  and  when 
she  mentioned  that  she  was  fatigued  and 
suffering,  all  was  sympathy  and  condolence. 
At  the  first  performance  on  Tuesday,  who 
that  had  heard  her  breathe  forth  those  fervent 
accents  of  praise  in  “  Holy,  holy,”  or  the 
maternal  agitations  in  “  Deh  parlate,”  could 
imagine  the  scene  which  had  just  occurred 
in  the  ante-room,  where  she  had  lain  nearly 
fainting  for  the  previous  hour!  But  her 
energy  was  too  apt  to  delight  in  such  exer¬ 
tions  ;  the  spirit  within  gloried  in  surmount¬ 
ing  obstacles,  and  on  most  occasions,  as  on 
the  present,  proved  triumphant. 

The  whole  of  Tuesday  evening  was  a  sad 
scene,  yet  kindness  for  others  shone  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  midst  of  bodily  suffering — she 
not  only  gave  Clara  some  excellent  advice 
upon  her  appearance  in  public,  (doubly  valu¬ 
able  from  her  acknowledged,  superior  style 
of  effective  costume,  both  on  the  stage  and 
in  private,)  but  actually  took  down  and  re¬ 
dressed  my  daughter’s  hair ;  and,  with  her 
accustomed  freedom  from  envy,  kept  admir¬ 
ing  the  long,  silky  tresses  as  they  passed 
through  her  fingers — finishing  the  friendly 
operation  by  inserting  a  double -headed,  silver 
pin,  in  the  plait,  of  which  she  begged  her 
acceptance,  kindly  adding,  “  You  will  not 
like  it  the  less  because  I  have  worn  it  in 
Amina .”  The  delight  experienced  by  the 
young  aspirant  may  be  imagined,  who  doted 
upon  her  as  a  woman  and  an  artiste.  “  It 
is  a  talisman,”  she  exclaimed,  “  and  I  shall 
sing  better  from  this  night.”  Never  had  I 
beheld  Mme.  De  Beriot  herself  look  so  lovely, 
or  dressed  more  tastefully  and  magnificently ; 
yet  she  was  in  such  great  pain,  that  when  she 
sang,  she  was  obliged  to  lean  for  support  on 
the  piano-forte,  and  her  feet  were  so  clay-cold, 
that  I  held  them  for  hours  in  my  lap,  and 
chafed  them  with  my  hands,  to  impart  some 
small  portion  of  warmth  to  them.  Braham, 
Knyvett,  and  Lablache,  frequently  entered 
the  room,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse  her; 


for  excessive  gaiety  was  usual  with  her  in  the 
ante-room. 

On  Wednesday  morning  she  was  full  of 
pain,  yet  never  sang  more  beautifully.  Could 
it  be  suspected  by  those  who  were  listening 
to  her  deep,  full  tones  in  Pergolesi’s  “  Lord 
have  mercy,”  that  to  keep  herself  from  fall¬ 
ing,  she  held  by  the  front  of  the  orchestra  P 
— unless,  like  me,  they  had  felt  that  her  own 
agony  had  breathed  forth  in  the  words,  “  My 
strength  faileth  me.’’  But  in  the  beautiful 
duet  of  Marcello,  “  Qual  anelante,”  she  was 
all  energy  and  fire.  She  had  set  her  mind 
upon  its  producing  a  great  effect,  and  when 
she  arranged  with  Clara  Novello  the  cadence 
they  were  to  introduce,  she  refused  to  write 
it  down,  saying,  in  her  kind  tone  of  encour¬ 
agement,  “  You  will  follow  me ;  I  am  quite 
sure  of  you,  and  of  its  being  encored.”  The 
effect  was,  indeed,  as  if  both  singers  had 
been  inspired  ;  and  when  requested  to  repeat 
it,  Malibran  exclaimed,  “I  will  sing  it  fifty 
times ;  and  as  to  Clara,  she  is  a  good- 
natured,  little  thing,  and  will  do  any  thing 
you  require  of  her.”  Just  before  they  began 
it  a  second  time,  her  eye  caught  mine,  and 
she  whispered  Clara,  “  How  pleased  mamma 
looks  !”  Could  it  be  believed  that  this  noble 
creature,  whose  energies  thus  overcame  the 
bitterness  of  pain,  was  so  near  death! — that 
the  same  evening,  she  sang  her  last.  My 
opinion  would,  perhaps,  have  had  little  weight 
with  the  medical  men ;  but,  as  an  elderly 
woman,  and  the  mother  of  a  large  family, 
I  should  certainly  have  stated  my  objection 
to  bleeding ;  *  *  *  but  I  had 

left  the  theatre  before  the  operation  was 
performed. 

On  Thursday,  she  made  another  effort,  and 
came  to  the  church ;  but  was  removed  in 
strong  hysterics.  As  I  had  promised  to 
pass  the  ensuing  week  at  Chasselton,  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  I  had  engaged  places  to  leave 
Manchester  on  the  19th,  but  felt  too  anxious, 
to  depart  without  bidding  her  a  personal 
farewell.  I  called,  therefore,  on  Saturday 
morning,  at  the  Moseley  Arms,  but  saw  only 
Joseph,  her  Italian  servant,  who  told  me 
that  she  had  passed  a  restless  night,  but  was 
then  asleep,  as  well  as  her  husband. 

On  Sunday,  I  renewed  my  visit,  and  found 
Monsieur  De  Beriot  in  tears,  and  full  of 
anxiety.  He  told  me  that  his  wife  was  too 
unwell  to  see  any  one ;  but  on  my  offering 
to  remain  with  them,  and  nurse  her,  he  said 
he  would  inform  her  of  my  being  there.  He 
did  so,  and  I  was  immediately  admitted. 
She  was  much  affected  at  the  sight  of  me, 
and  pleased  with  my  offer.  My  own  heart 
was  quite  overcome  to  see  this  young  couple  ; 
the  admired  and  caressed,  she  for  whom 
thousands  had  assembled,  and  crowds  lis¬ 
tened  to  catch  her  smallest  note,  now  left 
alone  among  strangers ;  no  female  friend  or 
relave  to  soothe,  advise,  or  console.  She  was 
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very  low-spirited,  and  said,  “  Manchester  will 
have  my  bones.”  Alas  !  I  little  thought  at  that 
time  she  would  prove  so  true  a  prophetess. 

On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Belluomini,  that 
evening,  her  joy  was  excessive ;  she  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck :  “  I  am  saved  ! 

I  am  saved  !”  she  exclaimed,  “  he  has  known 
me  from  my  youth,  and  loves  me  like  a 
child.”  She  wished  me  to  see  Dr.  Bardsley 
and  Mr.  Worthington,  her  Manchester  medi¬ 
cal  attendants,  to  thank  them,  and  explain, 
that  as  her  own  physician  had  come  from 
London,  they  would  excuse  her  preferring 
his  attendance  for  the  future.  “  Do  not  let 
me  see  them,”  she  added  ;  “  I  am  fatigued, 
and  shall  only  commit  some  extravagance.” 
I  went  into  the  sitting-room  to  these  gentle¬ 
men,  and  delivered  her  message ;  nothing 
could  be  kinder  than  they  were.  Mr.  Wor¬ 
thington  said,  “  It  is  very  natural  Madame 
De  Beriot  should  prefer  her  own  physician  ; 
the  cure  is  sooner  effected  when  the  patient  has 
unbounded  confidence  in  her  medical  adviser.” 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  I  returned 
to  my  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shore,  of  Cheat¬ 
ham  Hill,  after  having  arranged  with  Mon¬ 
sieur  De  Beriot,  that  I  should  defer  my 
journey  until  I  was  obliged  to  accompany 
my  daughter  Clara  to  Worcester,  and  remain 
with  Madame  De  Beriot  during  the  day-time, 
whilst  her  husband  and  the  doctor  were  to 
watch  during  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  (Monday,)  I 
was  at  my  post.  What  an  alteration  for  the 
better  appeared  to  have  taken  place  1  She 
had  slept  during  the  night,  and  some  of  her 
wonted  archness  lit  up  that  countenance, 
usually  so  beautiful  in  its  playful  expression. 
— “  No  one  would  believe  this,”  said  her 
delighted  husband,  “  who  had  not  witnessed 
the  blessed  change.”  She  insisted  upon  the 
gentlemen  taking  a  walk,  and  during  their 
absence,  refreshed  herself  by  washing,  chat¬ 
ting  pleasantly  all  the  time. 

She  never  mentioned  her  husband’s  talents, 
or  his  love  for  her,  but  with  enthusiasm ;  de¬ 
claring  herself  much  improved  by  his  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  by  practising  to  his  accompa¬ 
niment.  Of  Lablache  she  spoke  with  the 
warmest  admiration  and  affection  :  of  Clara 
in  the  same  manner.  u  I  love  very  few 
persons,”  she  energetically  exclaimed,  “  but 

those  I  do  love - 1  love' - ”  and  her 

eyes  beamed  with  intense  devotion  and  fer¬ 
vour.  “  You  need  not  be  anxious  for  your 
daughter,”  she  continued,  “  she  is  in  the  right 
way — she  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  the  highest 
rank  in  the  profession,  with  her  voice,  and 
the  education  she  has  received.”  I  happen¬ 
ed  to  mention  that  Miss  Kelly  had  once 
given  me  an  admirable  description  of  a  per¬ 
son  belonging  to  a  theatre,  so  that  I  felt  to 
know  him  perfectly,  although  not  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  man  described. 
“  What  Miss  Kelly  do  you  mean  ?”  she  in¬ 


quired,  “  the  great  Miss  Kelly  ?  Ah  !  I  have 
no  doubt  she  would  describe  him  admirably. 
I  have  seen  her  in  ‘  The  Sister  of  Charity 
she  makes  you  feel,  because  she  goes  to  the 
truth  ;  she  does  not  depend  upon  snippets 
of  ribbon  to  portray  a  character.”  During 
this  conversation,  Mrs.  Richardson,  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Moseley  Arms,  entered  to  pay 
her  morning  visit  of  a  few  minutes,  when 
Madame  De  Beriot  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  scandalous  reports  of  her  drinking. 
“  They  say  I  drink,”  she  exclaimed,  “  but 
should  I  have  kept  my  voice  and  appearance, 
with  all  the  fatigue  I  have  gone  through,  if 
I  had  done  so  ?” — “  Such  reports,”  I  ob¬ 
served,  “  generally  originate  with  mean 
minds  which  cannot  appreciate  superior 
merit,  or  are  envious  of  it.” 

“  It  is  of  no  consequence,”  she  replied  ; 
“  the  public  will  always  judge  for  themselves : 
although  it  is  rather  hard  that  talent  should 
be  exposed  to  such  illiberal  attacks,  —  no 
allowance  made  for  public  persons  exerting 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  although  re¬ 
quiring  more  indulgence  than  any  other  class 
of  persons.  I  dare  say  that  it  will  be  re¬ 
ported  that  my  illness  is  all  sham.” 

I  begged  her  not  to  exhaust  herself  by  so 
much  talking :  she  smiled  and  obeyed  with 
the  docility  of  a  child.  Yet  this  delightful 
woman  has  often  been  represented  as  wilful 
and  obstinate  :  no  doubt  she  was  often  so  in 
her  professional  career,  with  those  whose 
motives  she  suspected  in  giving  her  advice; 
but  her  generous  nature  relied  implicitly 
where  she  had  confidence.  That  evening 
the  fever  returned,  and  I  left  her  at  night, 
uncertain  whether  to  hope  or  fear. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


FUNERAL  OF  MADAME  MALIBRAN. 

Manchester  Collegiate  Church,  Oct.  1, 1836. 

All  dim  aud  dreary  rosej  the  day — the  clouds,  in 
funeral  gloom. 

Hung  black  and  heavy  o’er  the  path  that  led  thee  to 
thy  tomb ! 

And,  like  the  echo  of  each  heart,  the  burial  knell 
swept  on — 

Which  told  youth,  beauty,  geuius,  there,  for  ever¬ 
more  were  gone ! 

So  late  the  magnet  of  each  gaze,  the  praise  of  every 
tongue. 

With  all  thy  poetry  of  soul — thine  eloquence  of 
song : 

Since  last  thy  gifted  voice  we  heard,  how  few  brief 
days  have  sped ! 

We  saw  thee  radiant  in  each  charm — we  look  upon 
thee  dead. 

The  sear  leaves  strew  the  forest-track,  the  flowers 
fade  ’neath  the  blast. 

But  Nature  mourns  her  loveliest  flower,  in  thee  for 
ever  pass’d : 

The  music  of  her  thousand  streams — her  star-awak’- 
ning  lute — 

Unheard  may  breathe  her  sweetest  song — her  richest 
voice  is  mute ! 

And,  can  it  be,  or  is’t  some  dream,  from  which  I  fain 
would  wake  ? 

Some  dark  delusion  of  the  mind,  the  morning  yet 
may  break  ?_ 
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All !  never  sun  for  tliee  may  rise,  nor  light  avail  to 
save ; 

Moru’s  sorrowing  beams  but  follow  slow  and  silent 
to  thy  grave. 

Thy  soul  that  fount  of  tenderness,  the  generous  and 
dear. 

Which  never  tale  of  sorrow  heard,  without  the  wish 
to  cheer; 

Thy  heart  to  every  talent  warm,  to  every  grace 
allied. 

Ne’er  did  it  grieve  a  single  breast  until  the  hour  it 
died! 

No  more  Fidelio’s  tragic  woes  may  touch  our  after 
years — 

Thy  Giulietta  win  each  sense ’mid  witching  smiles 
and  tears  ; 

No  more  Medea  thrill  the  frame  with  love’s  own 
depth  and  dread ; 

Amina’s  reign  of  beauty’s  o’er— Artois’  sweet  maid 
is  dead ! 

Thou  nightingale  of  nations — thou,  whose  triumphs 
sounding  wide. 

Bade  list’ning  kings  enraptur’d  laud,  led  priuces  to 
thy  side : 

Thou,  crowned  of  song,  whose  regal  sway  all  melody 
obey’d, 

Where  are  victorious  chaplets  now  for  thee  in  death 
array’d  ? 

By  stranger  hands  thy  head  was  laid  within  the 
mournful  earth ; 

For  he  who  should  have  loved  thee  most,  as  best  he 
knew  thy  worth. 

Who  should  have  watch’d  thy  latest  sigh — have  wept 
thy  parting  breath ; 

(Jh  !  nor  resign'd  tliee  to  the  grave,  without  a  pang 
like  death — 

A  sorrow  that  no  future  years  might  change  or  chase 
away  ; 

A  grief  that  should  have  felt  thy  loss  as  of  the  light 
of  day  ; 

A  breast  where  memory  should  have  rear’d  thy 
monument  of  love, 

So  pure — thy  spirit  might  have  come,  and  bless’d 
him  from  above  ! 

lie — oh  !  to  leave  to  other  hands  thy  pale  and  lovely 
corse ; 

To  quit  thee ! — never  had  I  left  by  auy  earthly 
force. 

But  not  unmoved,  unmournful,  swept  thy  funeral 
train  along — 

Hearts  rose  responsive  to  thy  fame,  thy  genius,  and 
thy  wrong. 

They  laid  thee,  not  unwept,  beneath  the  chancel’s 
sacred  pile. 

Whilst  deep  the  wailing  organ  peal’d  from  cloister’d 
aisle  to  aisle  : 

They  saw  thee  take  thy  final  rest —  the  dark  dust 
round  thee  frown ; 

Then  left  thee  with  thy  solitude,  thy  glory,  and 
renown. 

And  higher  feelings  held  their  way  afar  from  pall 
or  shroud. 

Above  an  earthly  sun  or  star,  beyond  the  closing 
cloud. 

Where  soft  thy  gentle  spirit  soars  where  angel  feet 
have  trod. 

Before  the  soul’s  eternal  shrine — the  everlasting 
God !  Literary  Gazette. 
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NEW  FACTS  REPORTED  TO  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

(Continued  from  page  294.  ) 

Sugar  from  Beef  Root. 

Mr.  Rootsey  exhibited  specimens  of  sugar, 
malt,  and  an  ardent  spirit,  which  he  had  ex¬ 


tracted  from  mangel  wurtzel,  and  considered 
that  this  root  might,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  grown  to  great  advantage  in  this 
country,  for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing 
the  above  articles.  He  considered  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  not  being  liable  to  injury  from  the 
attack  of  insects,  as  erroneous,  and  exhibited 
specimens  of  the  common  turnip  fly,  Haltica 
nemorum,  which  he  had  found  feeding  upon 
it.  By  the  selection  of  particular  geogra¬ 
phical  strata  for  its  culture,  the  average  crop 
might  be  increased  from  40  or  50  tons  to 
70  tons  per  acre.  He  remarked,  that  the 
refuse,  after  expressing  the  juice,  appeared  to 
be  nearly  or  quite  as  nutritive  to  cattle  as 
before  ;  and  that,  by  drying  this  at  a  peculiar 
temperature  in  the  malt-kiln,  a  material  was 
procured  which,  in  smell,  flavour,  and  other- 
qualities,  closely  resembled  malt;  excepting 
that  it  was  slightly  bitter.  With  this  malt 
an  excellent  beer  had  been  made.  He  stated 
the  several  opinions  which  had  been  formed 
respecting  the  different  kinds  of  sugar  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  cane,  grapes,  and  other  plants, 
and  had  found,  from  numerous  experiments, 
that  the  analysis  of  the  sugar  of  grapes  was 
within  the  average  afforded  by  those  of  diffe¬ 
rent  cane  sugars,  of  which  he  considered  that 
there  existed  two  distinct  kinds.  Upon  subject¬ 
ing  the  sugar  from  the  mangel  wurtzel  to  the 
same  processes  as  those  to  which  the  East 
India  sugars  were  submitted,  he  had  obtained 
crystals  in  no  respect  different  from  those  of 
the  cane  sugar;  and  he,  therefore, considered 
the  two  kinds  in  every  respect  identical.  He 
considered  that  the  quarter  of  a  cwt.  of  the 
malt  from  mangel  wurtzel  was  equivalent  to  a 
bushel  of  common  malt,  for  the  purposes  of 
brewing.  The  climate  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  was  that  of  the  valleys 
rather  than  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  from 
computation,  he  thought  that  there  were  in 
England  about  500,000  acres  of  land  favour¬ 
able  to  its  culture. 

Mr.  G.  Webb  Hall  stated,  that  he  had 
been  an  extensive  grower  of  this  plant,  and 
that  from  experience,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
take  so  sanguine  a  view  of  the  benefits  likely  to 
be  derived  from  its  cultivation  as  Mr.  Rootsey. 
Although  crops  might  occasionally  be  grown 
which  yielded  60  or  even  90  tons  per  acre,  he 
considered  that  40  was  above  the  average. 
But  it  was  not  the  case,  that  the  quantity  of 
sugar  to  be  obtained  from  any  crop  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  crop  from 
the  same  ground ;  and  in  France  it  was 
found,  that  one  crop  of  20  tons  would  often 

vield  as  much  as  another  of  40.  In  Essex,  it 

•> 

had  been  found,  that  the  plant  which  belbie 
Christmas  yielded  sugar,  would  after  Christ¬ 
mas  furnish  only  a  molasses,  incapable  of 
being  crystallized.  The  great  difficulty  of 
crystallizing  the  sugar,  arose  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  acetous  fermentation  took 
place,  and  which  in  our  climate  it  was  ex- 
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tremely  difficult  to  avoid.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  process  was  accomplished  in  three  days. 
He  considered,  that  sugar  prepared  from  the 
mangel  wurtzel  in  England  could  never  com¬ 
pete  with  that  from  the  cane ;  and  if  the 
manufacture  of  it  were  successful  in  France, 
it  was  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  by  which  it  was  protected, 
than  to  any  other  cause,  even  admitting  the 
climate  of  that  country  to  be  more  advanta¬ 
geous  than  that  of  England  for  its  growth. 

Some  crystalline  fragments  of  pure  white 
and  transparent  sugar,  resembling  sugar 
candy,  and  of  considerable  dimensions,  which 
had  been  naturally  formed  in  the  flowers  of 
Rhododendron  Ponticum,  were  then  exhibited 
to  the  Section,  by  Professor  Henslow.  There 
is  a  minute  glandular  spot  near  the  base,  and 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  ovarium,  from 
whence  exudes  a  thick  clammy  juice,  which, 
on  desiccation,  crystallizes  into  the  substance 
here  mentioned. — Athenaeum . 

Longevity  of  the  Yew-tree. 

Mr.  Bowman  read  a  communication  re¬ 
specting  the  Longevity  of  the  Yew-tree  ;  and 
mentioned  the  result  of  his  observations  upon 
the  growth  of  several  young  trees,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  their  diameters  increased, 
during  the  first  120  years,  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  two  lines,  or  the  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
per  annum ;  and  that  under  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  growth  was  still  more  rapid. 
In  the  churchyard  at  Gresford,  near  Wrex¬ 
ham,  North  Wales,  are  eighteen  yew-trees, 
which  are  stated  by  the  parish  register  for 
1 726  to  have  been  planted  in  that  year.  The 
average  of  the  diameters  of  these  trees  is  20 
inches.  Mr.  Bowman  then  remarked  on  two 
yew-trees  of  large  dimensions,  from  the 
trunks  of  which  he  had  obtained  sections. 
One  is  in  the  same  churchyard  as  those  above 
mentioned,  and  its  trunk  is  22  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  at  the  base,  29  feet  below  the  first 
branches.  This  gives  us  a  mean  diameter  of 
1,224  lines,  which,  according  to  De  Candolle’s 
rule  for  estimating  the  age  of  the  yew,  ought 
also  to  indicate  the  number  of  years.  From 
three  sections  obtained  from  this  tree,  Mr. 
Bowman  ascertained  that  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  rings  deposited  for  one  inch  in  depth 
of  its  latest  growth,  was  34f.  Comparing 
this  with  the  data  obtained  from  the  eighteen 
young  trees,  he  estimated  the  probable  age  of 
this  tree  at  1,419  years.  The  second  of  these 
trees  is  in  the  churchyard  of  Darley  in  the 
Dale,  Derbyshire,  and  its  mean  diameter, 
taken  from  measurements  at  four  different 
places,  is  1,356  lines.  Horizontal  sections 
from  its  north  and  south  sides  gave  an  average 
for  its  latest  increase  at  44  rings  per  inch 
nearly,  which  gives  2,006  years  as  its  age,  by 
the  mode  of  calculation  adopted  by  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man.  He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  opinion 
of  the  reasons  why  so  many  old  yew-trees 


were  to  be  met  with  in  churchyards  :  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  might  have  been  planted 
there  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  feelings  as  those  which  prompted  the 
early  nations  of  antiquity  to  plant  the  cypress 
round  the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends. — 
Ibid. 

Lime  on  Land. 

Mr.  G.  Webb  Hall  commented  on  the 
effects  of  lime  as  variously  applied  to  different 
soils,  and  considered  the  general  effects  of 
this  substance,  with  respect  to  its  value  as 
calcareous  earth,  and  its  septic  qualities  as 
facilitating  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter. 
In  the  latter  capacity  it  was  found  to  be  most 
beneficial  in  a  humid  climate  like  that  of 
Devonshire.  He  pointed  to  the  necessity  of 
a  scientific  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  more  precise  information  than  we  yet 
possessed,  as  to  the  requisite  proportions  in 
which  lime  should  be  furnished  to  land  of 
different  qualities.  He  had  found  that  less 
was  required,  and  a  greater  benefit  produced, 
by  employing  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln,  and 
ploughing  it  into  the  ground  within  twelve 
hours  of  its  being  laid  on  the  surface.  He 
bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  gypsum  as  a 
manure  for  lucerne.  Mr.  Rootsey  was  scep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  ill  effects  so  universally  attri¬ 
buted  to  magnesian  limestone,  and  which 
had  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hall,  as  he  knew 
an  instance  where  very  large  crops  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  district,  where  this  rock  pre¬ 
vailed. — Ibid. 


NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  of  Hull,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  erudite  chemists  of  the  day, 
but  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
adapters  of  science  to  the  arts  of  life.  He 
not  only  enlightens  us  with  the  brilliancy  of 
his  chemical  experiments,  and  his  various 
acquirements  in  natural  philosophy  ;  but  all 
his  researches  are  recommended  by  their 
direct  utility  and  applicability  to  every-day 
convenience:  he  is  ever,  as  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  aspires  to  be  by  its  motto — illustrans 
commoda  vitae.  To  show  the  variety  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  studies,  let  us  glance  at  their  pub¬ 
lished  results,  which  fill  seventeen  small 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  being  so  many  little 
treatises  on  Chemical  Science,  Modern 
Paper,  the  Silkworm,  the  Shower  Bath  and 
Suspended  Animation,  Atmospherical  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Hydrophobia,  Consumption,  Safety 
from  Shipwreck,  the  Diamond,  Nature  of 
F>ame,  Lightning  Conductors,  Physiology  of 
Plants,  the  Truth  of  Revelation,  the  Beau¬ 
ties  of  Switzerland,  and,  lastly,  Phormium 
Tenax,  or  New  Zealand  Flax.  Again,  these 
results  are  presented  to  the  world  in  a 
manner  as  unostentatious  as  extensively 
beneficial :  they  are  not  printed  in  costly 
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volumes,  but  in  low-priced  forms,  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  such  plain  language,  that  “  all  who 
run  may  read.”  The  author  is  not  puffed  up 
with  scientific  jargon;  his  sound  sense  is 
not  wrapped  up  in  hard  words  ;  he  arrayeth 
himself  not  in  technicals,  neither  doth  he 
seek  to  make  others  wise  by  a  parade  of 
his  own  knowledge,  as  some  of  our  public 
instructors  are  wont  to  do. 


(Phormium  teuax,  or  New  Zealand  Flax.) 

Before  us  lies  Mr.  Murray's  pamphlet  on 
New  Zealand  Flax,  printed  on  paper  made 
from  its  leaves :  to  which  are  appended 
some  sensible  remarks  on  the  bad  quality  of 
modern  paper.  The  author  observes : — 

“  By  means  of  the  free  and  unrestricted 
importation  of  Phormium  tenax,  sanctioned 
and  encouraged  by  the  British  Government, 
there  would  be  developed  a  more  direct  inter¬ 
course  with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  and 
with  it,  a  medium  for  securing  to  them  on 
a  firm  and  permanent  basis  the  blessings  of 
religion  ;  and  civilization  and  its  attendant 
immunities  would  follow  in  her  train. 

“  The  cultivation  of  the  Phormium  tenax 
within  the  confines  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
dependencies,  or  the  colonies  and  islands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  British  Empire,  seems  to  me, 
at  least,  a  question  of  no  little  moment,  or 
trifling  import.  A  period  may  arrive,  and 
that  too,  at  no  distant  date,  when  a  substitute 
for  Russian  hemp  may  become  a  desidera¬ 
tum  of  paramount  importance  in  the  policy 
ot  this  country.  ‘  During  the  war,’  observes 
Captain  Harris,  R.N.,  ‘  one  only,  out  of  our 
four  Royal  Rope  Yards,  paid  eleven  millions 
sterling,  in  fourteen  years,  to  Russia  for 
hemp.  This  enormous  expenditure  by  Great 


Britain,’  continues  this  patriotic  and  gallant 
officer,  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of 
Phormium  tenax,  ‘for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  foreign  powers  is  surely  unwise  and  evil 
policy,  when  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  so 
vast  a  commerce  may  be  thrown  into  Ireland, 
our  settlements  and  colonies ;  and  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  the  coast 
of  Africa,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the 
Canadas,  might  be  advantageously  employed 
to  render  the  mother  country  independent  for 
the  supply  of  those  substances.’  ” 

The  plant  figured  here,  Mr.  Murray 
thinks,  was  first  noticed  as  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  by  Captain  James  Cook,  R.N., 
F.R.S.,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walker,  of  Whitby, 
dated  13th  September,  1771  5  and  he  thus 
incidently  alludes  to  it,  “  The  country 
produceth  a  grass  plant  like  flags,  of  the 
nature  of  Hemp  or  Flax,  but  superior  in 
quality  to  either  of  this  the  natives  make 
clothing,  lines,  nets,  &c.” 

“  The  Phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand 
flax,  has,  since  that  period,  been  more  par¬ 
ticularly  examined  and  described  by  Ruther¬ 
ford,  Bennet,  and  others.  The  generic 
name  of  Phormium  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  (poppos7  a  bas/cet;  descriptive  of  the 
use  to  which  it  is  sometimes  applied  by  the 
natives ;  while  its  specific  appellative  seems 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  tenacity  of  the 
fibre.  There  are  two  kinds  of  this  plant, 
and  they  certainly  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
marked  to  merit  the  recognition  of  different 
species.  In  one  of  these  species,  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  smaller  and  their  aggregations  more 
numerous  than  in  the  other.  In  the  one, 
moreover,  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  yellow, 
while  in  the  other  it  is  deep  red. 

“  Captain  Cook  observes  that  the  Phor¬ 
mium  tenax  grows  every  where  near  the  sea  in 
the  vicinity  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  in 
the  south  of  the  Island  ;  and  in  some  places 
to  a  considerable  height  up  the  hills,  in 
branches  or  tufts  with  sedge-like  leaves,  and 
bearing  on  a  long  stalk,  yellowish  flow’ers, 
followed  by  roundish  pods,  filled  with  very 
thin  plates,  or  shining  black  seeds.  Mr. 
Nicholas  saw  it  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Island,  flourishing  equally  luxuriantly  in  the 
most  exposed  as  in  the  more  sheltered 
places,  and  growing  from  five  to  seven  feet 
high.  Seven  varieties  have  been  found  in 
New  Zealand  :  one  variety  is  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the  cuti¬ 
cle  is  separated  ;  and  another  kind  found  in 
more  southern  parts  is  distinguished  for  its 
softness  and  silky  lustre. 

u  It  does  not  appear  that  this  plant  is  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  New  Zealand,  since  it 
was  subsequently  discovered  w'ild,  in  consi¬ 
derable  tufts,  along  the  clifts  of  Norfolk- 
Isle,  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  spray, 
by  Captain  Cook,  in  his  second  voyage  to 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

“  According  to  Mr.  George  Bennet 
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F.L.S.,  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Koradi, 
and  seems  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil  of 
New-Zealand  ;  it  is  there  considered  sacred 
and  from  a  remark  made  by  Captain  Cook, 
appears  to  have  been  used,  on  one  occasion, 
at  least,  as  the  symbol  of  peace  and  amity.” 

[Mr.  Murray  continues  : — ] 

“  The  Phorniium  tenax  succeeds  very 
well  with  me  in  Scotland  in  a  light,  sandy 
soil,  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze  ; — peculiari¬ 
ties,  which  seem  to  verify  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  has  been  reported  to  occur 
in  Norfolk  Isle ;  and  it  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  New  Zealand,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  ;  where  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed,  the  soil  is  more  coarse  and  friable, 
than  in  the  plains. 

“In  general  appearance,  the  Phormium 
tenax  somewhat  resembles  the  flag  or  ‘  seg’ 
of  our  meadows  and  marshes,  the  Iris  pseu- 
dacorus*  of  botanists  ;  it  is,  however,  taller 
and  more  luxuriant,  and  the  foliage  altoge¬ 
ther  of  a  more  erect  and  graceful  port.  The 
leaves  are  glossy,  and  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  being  varnished  on  their  superior 
surface.  The  proper  period  of  maturity  is 
indicated  by  a  slit  or  rent  at  the  tip  of  each 
leaf.  According  to  Mr.  Bennet,  the  leaves 
of  the  plant,  in  its  native  clime,  attain  a 
length  of  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and  the 
flower- stalk  rises  four  or  five  feet  above 
them,  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  triangular  seed-vessels.  The 
seed  of  the  Phormium  tenax  is  intensely 
black  and  shining  ;  winged  and  so  thin,  as 
to  seem  little  more  than  a  mere  lamina  or 
plate;  or  membraneous  expansion.’ ’ 

Captain  Cook  feared  this  fine  plant  would 
never  be  reared  in  England  ;  but,  adds  Mr. 
Murray,  “  strange  things  have  come  to  pass 
in  our  days,  and  what  would  this  intrepid 
navigator  have  said  now,  when  the  Phormium 
tenax  is  even  successfully  reared  in  Scotland, 
unsheltered  by  wall  or  ‘  bield,’  braving  the 
rigorous  clime,  and  sustaining  the  sea  breeze 
of  North  Britain ;  and  flourishing  as  luxu¬ 
riantly  as  at  ‘  Norfolk  Isle,’  his  own  discovery 
in  another  hemisphere.  The  time,  however, 
is  at  length  come,  when  a  description  of  this 
‘  fine  plant  ’  is  printed  on  paper  manufac¬ 
tured  from  its  leaves,  promising  a  papyraceous 
material  more  permanent  in  its  duration  than 
any  other.  The  pious  missionary  has  already 
erected  a  printing-press  in  New  Zealand  ; 
and,  hereafter,  paper  made  from  a  native 
plant  may  be  the  means  of  facilitating  the 
dispersion  of  the  blessings  of  Revelation 
among  the  people,  in  the  multiplication  of 
transcripts  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  their  own 
tongue,  printed  on  their  natal  soil. 

*  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  an  excellent  febri¬ 
fuge,  when  prepared  like  coffee,  and  in  taste  and 
flavour  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  it.  It  was 
brought  into  noiice,  several  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Skrim- 
shire,  a  medical  gentleman  of  Wisbech,  where  I  first 
met  with  it  at  the  breakfast-table. 


“  Hitherto  the  Phormium  tenax  has  been 
almost  exclusively  the  imprisoned  inmate  of 
the  green-house  or  conservatory  ;  though  I 
have  seen  specimens  that  have  been  fully 
exposed  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  On 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  I  have  success¬ 
fully  cultivated  the  Phormium  tenax,  along 
the  verge  of  the  sea,  and  the  plants  have 
already  withstood  the  ordeal  of  seven  winters , 
without  the  slightest  protection  whatever.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  open  ground  in  Scotland  by  any  other 
individual.  It  is  reared  in  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  there 
is  a  plant  of  it  in  Hr.  Neill’s  garden  at  Canon- 
mills,  near  the  Scottish  metropolis,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  in  the  hothouses.  I  presented  to 
the  natural  history  section  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science, 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  in  September,  1834, 
specimens  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants  nearly 
seven  feet  long,  and  more  than  four  inches  in 
their  greatest  diameter.f  Two  of  my  plants 
were  each  nearly  four  yards  in  circumference. 
The  icy  breath  of  winter  seems  to  make  no 
impression  on  them  ;  indeed  the  Phormium 
tenax  appears  to  be  singularly  tenacious  of 
life,  and  susceptible  of  resisting  opposite 
extremes  of  temperature.  Some  years  ago, 
an  extensive  conflagration  in  the  Jardin  des 
plantes,  at  Paris,  destroyed  several  conser¬ 
vatories,  and  their  botanical  inmates.  Among 
these  exotics,  there  was  a  plant  of  Phormium 
tenax  which  shared  the  common  fate,  and 
seemed  reduced  to  a  mass  of  charcoal ;  yet 
from  these  ashes,  a  new  plant,  like  a  vege¬ 
table  Phoenix,  arose,  and  now  lives  and 
flourishes. 

“  The  Phormium  tenax  has  rarely  flowered 
in  this  country,  even  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
specimens  of  its  inflorescence  exist  in  the 
Hortus  Siccus  of  that  accomplished  botanist, 
Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  L.L.D.,  the 
distinguished  Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  I  believe 
they  were  obtained  from  Liverpool.  The  plant 
also  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  of  J.  Boult- 
bee,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  Knowle,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham,  in  June,  1832.  The  Phormium 
tenax  has  never  yet  flowered  with  me,  and  I 
suspect  it  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  attributed 
to  its  luxuriant  prolusion  of  leaves  ;  a  pheno¬ 
menon  sometimes  incompatible  with  inflo¬ 
rescence  and  fruit.  A  specimen  cultivated  by 
Freycinet  in  1813,  was  about  seven  feet  high 
and  carried  on  one  stalk,  109  flowers  of  a’ 
greenish  yellow  colour.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.') 

■f  Strips  of  the  leaves,  from  their  flexibility  and 
toughness,  I  find  very  useful  when  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  in  the  garden,  as  bass-mat,  willow, 
&c...  in  attaching  trees  and  shrubs  to  trellis-work  or 
walls. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

By  Mrs.  Crawford. 

There  is  not  a  spot  that  is  more  endeared 
to  my  recollection  than  Bristol  Hot-wells. 
’Tis  true,  it  is  associated  with  many  painful 
and  affecting'  remembrances  ;  yet  still,  I 
know  of  no  place  where  I  should  better  like 
to  end  the  residue  of  my  days.  With  every 
part  of  that  beautiful  neighbourhood  I  am 
so  thoroughly  acquainted,  that  I  can  picture 
it  as  familiarly  to  my  sight  as  the  lovely 
landscape  which  at  this  moment  lies  before 
me.  The  rocks,  the  lime-walk,  leading  to 
the  well-house,  Brandon  Hill,  (lamed  in 
story,)  Clifton,  with  its  magnificent  scenery 
and  noble  downs,  the  picturesque  tower  of 
Dunderry,  seen  in  every  direction  for  miles 
around, — all  rise  up  before  me,  and  with 
them  rise  also  many  of  those  early  friends 
and  gay  companions  that  shared  with  me  the 
morning  walk  and  moonlight  ramble  amongst 
those  pleasant  haunts. 

At  the  top  of  the  great  rock  of  St.  Vincent, 
once  stood  a  nunnery,  dedicated  to  the  saint 
of  that  name  ;  and  tradition  tells,  that  in 
those  distant  days,  where  the  river  now 
winds  along,  dividing  the  rocks,  with  its 
navigable  waters,  ran  only  a  little  brook, 
over  which  the  nuns  could  pass  on  foot  to 
the  opposite  side.  “  Cook’s  folly”  forms  a 
very  pretty  object  from  the  top  of  this  rock. 
It  is  only  a  solitary  tower,  but  it  has  its  lo¬ 
cal  history,  which,  though  not  a  very  proba¬ 
ble  one,  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
attaches  to  the  “  Maiden’s  Tower,”  on  the 
Bosphorus. 

A  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Cook,  (as 
the  tale  goes,)  was  told  by  one  of  the  divers 
into  futurity  that  he  would  die  by  the  bite 
of  a  serpent.  This  prediction,  it  appears, 
haunted  his  mind  so  much  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  by  building  a  high  tower,  in  which  to 
seclude  himself  from  all  the  world.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  workmen  were  employed  to  construct 
this  miniature  Babel,  which  he  eagerly  took 
possession  of  when  finished  ;  and  there  he 
lived  in  aristocratic  fashion,  in  a  very  lonely 
elevation.  As  the  seer,  however,  had  not 
taught  him  how  to  dispense  with  food  and 
fuel,  he  got  an  old  woman  to  minister  to  his 
wants,  by  ascending  a  ladder  and  giving  him 
in  at  the  window,  (for  door  there  was  none,) 
the  necessaries  he  required.  Alas  !  even 
this  prudent  precaution  failed  to  cheat  fate 
ot  its  victim.  Amongst  some  faggot-wood, 
which  his  attendant  one  day  brought  him,  a 
viper  lay  cunningly  concealed  ;  and,  to  make 
our  story  short,  the  poisonous  reptile,  dart¬ 
ing  from  its  ambush,  attacked  and  bit  the 
unfortunate  hermit,  and  the  prediction  was 
literally  fulfilled,  to  the  surprise  of  the  old 


woman  who  witnessed  it,  and  of  all  other 
old  women  who  believe  it. 

Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  Bristol  Hot-wells  will  know, 
that  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  fre¬ 
quented  spots  in  that  delightful  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  the  romantic  little  village  of  Ashton. 
Many  a  happy  day  I  have  spent  amongst  its 
sylvan  shades,  with  friends  who  have,  alas  ! 
long  since  forgotten,  in  the  cold  grave,  both 
it  and  me.  Large  parties,  from  Clifton,  of 
the  resident  inhabitants,  together  with  the 
occasional  visiters  for  health  or  amusement, 
go  there  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream, 
whole  fields  of  that  fruit  being  cultivated, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the 
numerous  little  gardens  where  the  company 
meet.  These  truly  Arcadian  feasts  mostly 
concluded  with  a  dance  upon  the  green-sward 
to  the  music  of  a  military  band,  or  in  the 
absence  of  one,  (which  rarely  occured,)  the 
harp  of  some  wandering  Welsh  minstrel, 
many  of  those  sons  of  song  and  poverty  be¬ 
ing  tempted,  from  its  proximity  to  Wales,  to 
come  over  to  Bristol,  where  they  made  a 
much  better  profit  in  the  trade  of  sweet 
sounds  than  the  half-starved  itinerants  of  our 
splendid  metropolis. 

Amongst  the  friends  who  more  especially 
endeared  these  scenes  to  my  memory,  there 
was  one  family  in  particular,  with  which 
mine  lived  upon  the  most  intimate  terms. 
Mrs.  Lovett  and  her  three  sons  came  to  the 
Hot-wells,  for  the  benefit  of  the  eldest  Mr. 
Lovett’s  health  :  and  from  the  intercourse  (I 
might  almost  add  daily,)  of  two  years,  which 
we  enjoyed  with  this  estimable  family,  a 
very  sincere  friendship  arose  between  us, 
which  rendered  it  afterwards  a  painful  task 
to  part ;  when,  on  finding  that  Mr.  Lovett’s 
malady  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
skill,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  he  should 
return  to  his  native  Wales.  The  disease 
which  was  silently  undermining  his  consti¬ 
tution  did  not,  for  a  long  time,  give  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  change,  by  any  external  symptom. 
While,  in  the  very  spring  of  life,  he  was 
passing  away  to  the  grave,  yet  looked  so 
robust  in  figure,  and  healthy  in  face,  that  no 
one  could  possibly  have  divined  the  wreck 
that  was  secretly,  but  surely,  going  on 
within  :  like  a  fine  tree,  whose  roots  are 
loosening  by  some  premature  but  unseen 
decay,  while  the  green  leaves  look  fresh  and 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  till  the  gathering  tem¬ 
pest  levels  it  with  the  ground. 

The  family  sprang  from  the  Lovetts  of 
Liscombe  House,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
whose  name  was  anciently  spelt  lie  Loveth, 
or  De  Lorviett.  They  had  come  over  to 
this  country  from  Normandy,  with  the 
Conqueror,  and  been  rewarded  with  the 
grant  of  large  estates.  Of  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  seat  of  Liscombe,  and  the  relics  of  an¬ 
tiquity  it  formerly  contained,  I  have  the 
copy  by  me  of  a  curious  account,  which  was 
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given  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  by  the  Lady 
ot  John  Lovett  Esq.,  (a  daughter  of  Vis¬ 
count  Fermanagh,)  who  paid  it  a  visit 
shortly  after  her  marriage.  As  it  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader,  I  will  here  trans¬ 
cribe  it. 

“  Soon  after  my  marriage,  I  rode  over  to 
see  Liscombe,  the  ancient  seat  of  my  hus¬ 
band’s  family,  being  only  about  twelve  miles 
from  my  father’s.  Mr.  Lovett,  to  whom  it 
belongs,  not  residing  at  it,  allowed  Mr. 
Sandby,  a  very  respectable  man,  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish,  to  live  in  the  house,  who 
received  us  with  great  politeness.  The 
mansion  is  very  old  and  very  gloomy,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  high  walls  and  old  trees  ;  but 
it  has  a  venerable  appearance.  You  enter 
through  a  great  gateway  into  a  court,  round 
which  the  house  and  chapel  is  built.  The 
windows,  all  of  stone,  give  it  more  the  look 
of  a  monastery,  than  a  mansion  ;  but  Mr. 
Sandby,  to  whom  1  made  the  remark,  as¬ 
sured  me  I  must  not  judge  from  appear¬ 
ances  ;  for  though  it  might  have  a  gloomy 
outside,  there  were  more  joyful  faces  in  it, 
than  in  any  house  in  the  county,  for  there 
were  more  marriages  in  Liscombe  chapel, 
than  in  any  three  churches  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  From  the  court  you  enter  the 
great  hall  which  is  a  large  room,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  old  armour.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  assured  me,  they  were  particularly 
curious,  and,  endeavoured  to  explain  to  me 
their  different  uses  ;  but  I  begged  to  be  ex¬ 
cused,  as  I  did  not  intend  murdering  men. 

‘  Well,  madam,’  says  Mr.  Sandby,  ‘  I 
will  show  you  something,  more  in  your  own 
way,  presently.’  From  thence  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  a  variety  of  long  passages, 
and  little  rooms,  for  except  the  great  hall, 
and  the  drawing-room  over  it,  which  is  a 
large  and  very  handsome  apartment,  they 
are  all  small,  but  from  their  numbers  must 
have  held  a  very  large  family  ;  as  Mr.  Sandby 
told  me,  of  all  sizes,  they  were  more  than 
fifty.  But  what  with  the  old  tapestry,  and 
the  dark-gilt  leather  furniture,  and  black 
oak,  (for  l  believe  this  family  considered 
paint  as  great  an  abomination  in  their  house, 
as  they  would  on  the  faces  of  their  wives 
and  daughters,)  I  never  saw  any  place 
more  calculated  to  induce  one  to  change 
this  world  for  another.  We  came  at  last  to 
the  nursery  ;  and  Mr.  Sandby  directed  my 
attention  to  a  something  in  a  great  oak 
frame  over  the  chimney  ;  but  which  being 
in  the  old  black  letter,  like  a  church  Bible, 

]  could  not  read  a  word  of.  ‘  That,  ma¬ 
dam,’  says  he,  ‘  is  the  nursery  song  of  the 
Lovett  family,  founded  on  the  two  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  warrior  and  the  lover,  w'hich 
tradition  represents  as  eminently  united  in 
William  de  Lovet,*  the  founder  of  this 
house.’  The  song  is  as  follows  : — 

*  The  historian  describes  this  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  “  as  a  man  high  in  favour  with  the  Conqueror, 


*  May  my  child  be  as  stout. 

May  my  child  be  as  strong. 

And  my  brave  boy  love  as  long. 

As  Willy  of  Normandy.’ 

“  From  the  nursery  we  proceeded  to  a 
little  closet,  with  a  thousand  locks.  Mr. 
Sandby  showed  us  a  chest  full  of  papers 
and  parchments,  for  many  centuries,  of 
this  family  ;  and,  in  my  life-time,  I  never 
saw  anything  so  beautifully  illuminated  as 
some  of  them  were.  He  said  the  chest 
contained  as  curious  a  collection  of  letters 
as  were  in  the  possession  of  any  private  fa¬ 
mily  in  the  kingdom.  He  said  the  letters 
were,  in  general,  from  some  of  the  first  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  court  of  James  the  First  and 
Charles  the  First  to  Sir  Robert  Lovett; 
who,  from  them,  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  distinguished  abilities.  All  the  let¬ 
ters  are  upon  very  important  subjects,  and 
those  of  Charles  the  First  allude  particularly 
to  the  times.  My  father  was  so  pleased 
with  the  account  1  gave  him,  that  in  a  few 
days  he  went  to  Liscombe  himself.  Upon 
his  return,  he  said,  he  was  highly  enter¬ 
tained  :  that  there  were  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  letters  he  had  ever  read,  and  which 
put  many  things  in  a  very  different  point 
of  view  from  what  he  had  before  seen  them. 

“  Happening,  by  accident,  to  find  the 
above  memorandum  many  years  after,  and 
Mr.  Lovett,  to  whom  Liscombe  then  be¬ 
longed,  being  in  England,  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  inquiring  after  my  old  friends, 
the  arms  and  papers  at  Liscombe ;  but 
sorry  am  I  to  record  their  fate.  Mr.  Lovett 
said,  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
(who  died  a  few  months  before  he  was  of 
age,)  his  mother  had  ordered  some  new  fur¬ 
niture,  which  had  been  put  into  the  house, 
(as  he  intended  residing  there,)  to  be  sold  ; 
but,  by  some  unfortunate  mistake,  the  agent 
had  sold  the  whole,  old  and  new,  and  that 
not  a  trace  was  remaining.  That  a  black¬ 
smith,  who  had  purchased  some  of  the  old 
armour,  declared  that  he  believed  it  had 
been  made  by  the  devil,  for  that  he  could 
make  no  use  of  it.  That  by  an  equal  degree 
of  inattention,  the  papers  had  been  all  lost. 
That  the  chest  was  left  open  ;  and  that  the 
only  account  he  could  ever  receive  of  them 
was,  that  the  children  had  made  kites  of  the 
letters,  and  that  the  tailor  of  the  parish  told 
him,  he  had  cut  up  many  of  the  parchments 
for  measures,  and  he  believed  others  had 

for  Ins  military  talents.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  strongest  and  stoutest  men  of  the  day,  of 
which  many  feats  are  still  recorded  of  him  ;  and 
tradition  also  represents  him  as  the  fondest  and  most 
attached  of  husbands.  He  married  a  French  lady, 
at  whose  death  he  was  so  affected,  that  taking  her 
over  into  Normandy  to  be  buried,  he  retired  himself 
into  an  adjoiniug  monastery,  and  every  day,  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  paid  a  visit  to  her  tomb,  and 
prayed  and  wept  over  it:  but  on  that  day,  being 
unable  to  move,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  and 
laid  upon  her  grave,  and  there  expired.  In  the 
family,  this  was  long  a  nursery  story,  and  gave  rise  to 
a  nursery  song.” 
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done  the  same ;  and  that  there  were  very 
pretty  pictures  at  the  tops  of  them,  (alluding 
to  the  illuminated  letters,)  which  he  had 
given  to  his  child.” 

The  fate  of  these  curious  and  interesting 
memorials,  of  times  past,  was  disastrous 
and  provoking  enough  :  yet  what  a  useful 
lesson  does  it  furnish  for  family  pride  !  State 
secrets,  of  which  the  family  were  proud  of 
being  the  only  repositories,  flying  through 
the  air,  in  all  the  ignominious  publicity  of  a 
boy’s  kite  ;  royal  grants  and  appointments, 
establishing  the  claims  of  ancestral  dignity, 
brought  down,  by  the  immeasurable  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  parish  tailor,  to  the  measure  of 
vulgar  clowns  :  and  the  beautiful  labours  of 
the  monks,  (the  richly  illuminated  letters,) 
totally  effaced  by  the  dirty  fingers  of  a  mis¬ 
chievous  village  urchin.  How  much  more 
durable  are  the  honours  that  virtue  bestows 
upon  her  children  !  Man  cannot  destroy 
them  :  they  bear  the  great  seal  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal,  and  are  laid  up  for  all  time ;  and, 
though  the  tomb  that  covers  the  ashes  of 
the  good,  and  the  epitaph  that  commemo¬ 
rates  his  worth,  may  become  effaced,  and 
moulder  away,  yet  the  title-deeds  of  his 
inalienable  right  to  a  glorious  inheritance, 
are  safe  in  “  the  chancery  of  heaven.” 

Abridged  from  the  Metropolitan. 

LONDON  CHARITIES. 

A  pocket  volume  of  unquestionable  utility 
and  interest  has  lately  appeared  under  the 
following  title  \—A  Guide  to  the  Charitable 
and  Religious  Societies,  Hospitals ,  Dis¬ 
pensaries,  and  other  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tions  of  London.  The  Editor  of  this  “  record 
of  active  benevolence”  is  Mr.  John  Brown- 
low,  of  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  who,  in  a 
few,  prefatory  remarks,  justly  considers  his 
little  volume  as  “  an  evidence  that  the  right 
of  the  poor  to  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 
the  rich,  is  fully  recognised  by  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  community ;  and  that  many 
whose  names  are  honourable  in  rank  and 
eminent  for  talent,  are  equally  prominent  in 
the  cause  of  charity.  *  *  Whether  in  a 

social  or  religious  view,  whether  in  relation  to 
their  effects  upon  society,  or  as  the  test  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  sound  and  scriptural  Chris¬ 
tianity,  these,  and  the  kindred  Institutions 
of  this  land,  deserve  the  support  of  the  wise 
and  good.” 

Again,  the  compiler  states  the  primary 
design  of  his  work  to  be  to  assist  individuals 
who  may  be  interesting  themselves  on  the 
behalf  of  the  necessitous  and  helpless,  by 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  several  public  charities  of  London  and  its 
vicinity.  The  number  of  such  Societies,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  Charities  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty  —  a 


noble  record  of  the  munificent  spirit  which 
animates  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  metro¬ 
polis.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  so 
gratifying  a  statement  as  the  above  without 
glorying  “  in  the  name  of  Briton,”  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  a  feature  is  benevolence  in  the 
British  character. 

The  information  conveyed  in  this  little 
volume  is  brief  but  sufficiently  explanatory ; 
and  we  believe  that  its  details  bear  the  high 
recommendation  of  accuracy.  It  is  very 
neatly  printed,  and,  to  use  a  commercial 
term,  is  as  neatly  got  up. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ELDERLY  GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

[This  is  a  fascinating  volume — rife  with 
many  a  charm,  yet  pointed  with  many  a 
moral.  It  abounds  with  smart  and  spark¬ 
ling  satire,  and  “  the  proper  study  of  man¬ 
kind,”  by  the  most  proficient  of  all  students 
— woman.  In  the  delicate  anatomy  of  the 
human  heart,  it  has  not  yet  been  excelled  by 
any  novel  of  our  time  ;  neither  has  it  been 
but  rarely  equalled  in  the  cleverness  of  con¬ 
veying  moral  sentiment  by  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  medium  of  a  narrative.  We  trace  in  it 
all  the  playful  ingenuity  of  the  accomplished 
authoress,  with  little  or  none  of  that  arti¬ 
ficial  frivolity  which  has  almost  reduced  a 
fashionable  novel  to  a  bore.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  fine  yet  simple  lessons  before 
us  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  reader,  else  that 
will  be,  of  a  truth,  attempting  to  saw  blocks 
with  a  razor.  “  The  Confessions,”  however, 
are  not  the  stiff',  starched  outpourings  of  a 
soured  mind  :  they  are  of  pleasanter  purpose 
— to  paint  in  refined  colours  the  folly  of 
wasting  life,  and  the  misery  attendant  upon 
self-love.  In  sober  sadness  be  it  said,  “  the 
Elderly  Gentleman”  has  six  loves,  in  his  ad¬ 
vances  to  whom  he  is  perpetually  foiled  by 
sell-love ;  and  this  ruling  passion  alone  leads 
him  to  write  his  Confessions,  with  no  higher 
aim  than  his  own  amusement  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  establish  two  facts :  namely,  that 
vanity  is  not  solely  confined  to  women ;  and 
that  all  old  gentlemen,  however  improbable 
it  may  appear,  were  once  young.  Let  us 
hear  a  few  of  the  Elderly  Gentleman’s  proofs 
of  the  latter  position  : — ] 

I  have  been  many  years  absent  from  Eng¬ 
land,  wandering  in  search  of  that  yet  undis¬ 
covered  good,  “  a  fine  climate  which,  like 
happiness,  for  ever  eludes  the  pursuer,  though 
constantly  holding  out  delusive  prospects  of 
its  attainment.  The  searchers  of  one ,  like 
those  of  the  other,  are,  in  general,  confined 
to  the  class  who,  possessed  of  more  wealth 
than  wisdom,  make  unto  themselves  an  ima¬ 
ginary  good ;  and  then  set  out  in  weary 
chase  of  it. 

Blase  with  that  most  fatiguing  of  lives,  a 
life  of  pleasure,  and  suffering  under  its 
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never- failing  consequences,  a  mind  teeming 
with  ennui ,  and  a  frame  weakened  by  luxu 
rious  indulgence,  I  determined  to  visit  the 
Continent ;  and  traversed  France,  Italy,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  Spain,  in  the  vain  belief,  that  a 
‘  mind  diseased,’  and  worn-out  constitution, 
were  to  be  renovated  by  the  magical  air  of 
the  south.  What  its  effect  might  have  been 
I  have  yet  to  learn ;  for  I  have  been  nearly 
frozen  by  the  bise  in  the  south  of  France; 
enervated  almost  to  annihilation  by  the  si¬ 
rocco  in  Italy ;  reduced  nearly  to  a  state  of 
fusion  in  Sicily ;  and  scorched  into  a  cinder 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  without  having  yet 
discovered  the  object  of  my  search,  a  fine 
climate. 

I  returned  to  England  after  many  long  and 
weary  years  of  absence,  rather  worse  in  health 
than  when  I  left  it ;  as  the  incursions  made 
on  my  already  debilitated  constitution,  by 
undue  heat,  unlooked-for  winds,  and  un¬ 
wholesome  diet,  instead  of  retarding,  tended 
to  advance,  the  effects  of  that  cruel  enemy, 
Time.  Wine  too  sour  to  admit  of  its  copious 
use,  food  too  insipid  to  induce  even  a  gour¬ 
mand,  much  less  an  epicure,  to  commit  an 
excess,  enforce  the  adoption  of  temperance  on 
those  who  are  the  most  opposed  to  it ;  and 
this  virtue ,  so  seldom  practised  at  home,  is 
the  whole,  the  sole,  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a  continental  residence.  Tired  of  feed¬ 
ing  on  flour  tortured  into  all  the  varied  forms 
ycleped  macaroni,  vermicelli,  lasague,  tortel- 
lini,  parpadella,  patta  di  puglia,  ravioli,  and 
half  a  hundred  other  insipid  dishes ;  and  of 
devouring  beccaficos,  thrushes,  and  black¬ 
birds,  washed  down  by  ungenerous  liquids, 
misnamed  wines,  I  left  the  Continent ;  my 
stomach  weakened  by  unsubstantial  suste¬ 
nance,  and  my  skin  seamed  by  the  repeated 
and  vigorous  attacks  of  those  murderers  of 
sleep,  mosquitos  and  sand-flies,  that  so  often 
destroyed  mine,  in  spite  of  all  the  futile  aids 
of  Russia  leather  pillows,  and  gauze  curtains, 
entitled  mosquito-nets ;  which  last  more  fre¬ 
quently  serve  to  imprison  your  tormenter  with 
you,  than  to  exclude  him. 

Returned,  thank  Heaven  !  to  my  native 
land,  I  resigned  myself  a  willing  victim  to 
all  the  luxuries  it  can  boast.  I  offered  up 
whole  hecatombs  of  turtle  and  venison  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  my  long-restricted  and 
much-injured  appetite  ;  and  felt  most  sensi¬ 
bly  that  patriotic  sentiment  so  much  lauded 
by  poets  and  orators,  denominated  love  of 
country  ;  which  is  only  another  term  for  the 
love  of  its  table  and  fireside.  With  what  a 
gusto,  as  the  Italians  say,  did  I  indulge  in 
old  sherry,  madeira  that  had  twice  crossed 
the  line,  and  claret  such  as  one  never  finds 
out  of  Great  Britain  !  the  thin  and  acid 
beverage  of  the  Continent,  known  by  the 
name  of  Bordeaux,  bearing  as  little  affinity 
to  that  excellent  wine,  as  lachryma  christi 
does  to  champagne.  With  how  much  more 


pleasure  did  I  contemplate  an  orchard  in 
Herefordshire,  and  the  hop-grounds  in  Kent, 
than  I  had  ever  experienced  in  viewing  the 
orange-groves  and  vineyards  of  southern 
climes  ;  and  a  coal  fire  was  hailed  as  an  old 
familiar  friend  is  welcomed  after  a  long  ab¬ 
sence.  So  much  was  my  amor  patrics  in¬ 
creased  by  a  return  to  its  comforts,  that  not 
even  the  opaque  fog  which  presented  itself, 
like  a  dense  curtain  of  pea-soup,  to  my 
startled  sight,  one  morning  in  the  November 
after  my  return,  could  disgust  or  alarm  me. 
I  ordered  lights,  shut  out  the  day,  and  com¬ 
manded  an  extra  luxurious  dinner.  In  a 
few  months  I  was  hardly  to  be  recognised, 
so  great  was  the  change  produced  in  my 
outward  man.  My  white  face  had  become 
of  a  rich  rubicund  hue,  making  the  “  erst 
pale  one  red  my  lank  person,  which,  on 
arriving  from  the  Continent,  resembled  the 
portraits  of  “  the  lean  and  slippered  panta¬ 
loon,”  assumed  a  portly  protuberance  ;  and 
my  feet,  those  barometers  of  health,  gave 
indications  that  good  living  had  produced  its 
certain  effect,  a  severe  fit  of  gout,  which 
soon  confined  me  to  the  sofa,  a  resting-place 
whereunto  I  am  now  generally  condemned 
more  than  half  the  year. 

Change  of  air  having  been  prescribed  for 
me,  I  lately  proceeded  to  this  country  seat 
of  mine,  which  I  have  not  visited  for  twenty- 
five  years  ;  and,  pour  passer  le  temps,  as  the 
French  say,  I  have  had  the  drawers  of  my 
old  escritoire  brought  to  my  easy  chair,  and 
have  sought  amusement  in  examining  their 
contents.  What  piles  of  letters,  in  delicate 
hand  writing,  tied  up  with  ribands  of  as  deli¬ 
cate  die,  met  my  pensive  gaze ;  gentle 
ghosts  of  departed  pleasures  and  forgotten 
pains !  What  miniatures  of  languishing 
blue-eyed  blondes,  and  sparkling  piquantes 
brunettes  !  What  long  ringlets  of  hair  of 
every  colour,  from  the  lightest  shade  of  au- 
burne  (maliciously  called  red,)  to  the  darkest 
hue  of  the  raven’s  wing  !  What  rings,  pins, 
and  lockets,  were  scattered  around,  with 
mottoes  of  eternal  love  and  everlasting  fide¬ 
lity  !  which  eternal  love  and  everlasting 
fidelity  had  rarely  withstood  the  ordeal  of 
six  months’  intimacy.  What  countless 
pairs  of  small  white  gloves  !  What  heaps  of 
purses,  the  works  of  delicate  fingers  !  What 
piles  of  fans,  the  half-authorized  thefts  of 
ball-rooms,  thefts  so  gently  rebuked  and  so 
languidly  reclaimed  !  What  knots  of  riband 
grasped  in  the  mazy  dance  !  What  girdles, 
yielding  with  blushing,  coy  delay  !  with  bou¬ 
quets  of  faded  flowers  enough  to  stock  the 
hortus  siccus  of  half  the  botanists  in  Eng¬ 
land  !  and  a  profusion  of  seals,  with  devices 
each  more  tender  than  the  other  ! 

The  past,  with  all  its  long  forgotten  plea¬ 
sures  and  pains,  rose  up  to  my  imagination  ; 
recalled  into  life  by  these  gages  d'amour , 
which  had  survived  the  passions  they  were 
meant  to  foster ;  but  which  now  so  far  ful- 
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filled  their  original  destination,  as  to  make 
their  donors  suddenly  and  vividly  present  to 
my  memory,  as  though  they  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  into  a  brief  existence  by  the  magical 
wand  of  a  necromancer.  The  loved — the 
changed  —the  dead — stood  before  me  in 
their  pristine  charms  :  and  I  felt  towards 
each,  and  all,  some  portion  of  long  vanished 
tenderness  revive  in  my  breast. —  Beautiful 
sex  !  soothers  in  our  affliction,  and  best  en- 
liveners  in  our  hours  of  happiness,  all  that  I 
have  known  of  joy  on  earth,  I  owe  to  your 
smiles,  to  your  partiality  ! 

[How  beautifully,  by  the  way,  is  the  truth 
told  in  this  digression  :] 

H  ow  vast  is  the  difference  between  a  pas¬ 
sion  and  a  sentiment  !  The  first  may  be 
excited  for  an  unworthy  object,  and  in  an 
unworthy  mind  ;  by  a  silly  girl  for  a  sillier 
boy ;  but  the  second  can  only  be  inspired  by 
a  pure  woman,  and  entertained  by  an  honour¬ 
able  man.  One  of  the  many  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sexes  is,  that  women  feel  love 
as  a  sentiment ;  while  with  men,  it  is  a  pas¬ 
sion  :  hence,  it  takes  deeper  root,  and  is  of 
longer  duration,  with  them  than  with  us. 
But,  in  proportion  to  our  intellectual  culti¬ 
vation,  this  peculiarity  becomes  less  fre¬ 
quent  ;  for,  imagination  and  refinement  once 
enlisted  beneath  the  banners  of  love,  that 
becomes  sentiment,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  solely  passion. 

[Again:—] 

There  is  something  soothing  and  delight¬ 
ful  in  the  recollection  of  a  pure-minded 
woman’s  affection  ;  it  is  the  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  a  worldly  man’s  life,  to  which  his 
feelings  turn  for  refreshment,  when  wearied 
with  the  unhallowed  passions  of  this  work- 
o’day  world. 

[The  first  love,  Louisa  Sydney,  was  one 
of  the  fairest  specimens  of  her  sex  that  na¬ 
ture  ever  formed  :  her  eyes  blue  as  heaven’s 
own  cerulean  hue,  and  her  cheek,  with  its 
delicate  tint,  resembling  the  leaf  of  a  newly- 
blown  rose  ;  silken  tresses  of  lightest  brown, 
that  wantoned  over  her  finely  rounded 
shoulders,  descending  to  a  waist,  whose  ex¬ 
quisite  symmetry  was  unequalled.  Hear 
how  the  old  sinner  is  interrupted  in  his  re¬ 
collections  of  her : — ] 

What  pictures  we  drew  of  the  future  !— love, 
not  in  a  cottage,  because  she  knew  my  lot 
had  rendered  my  home  a  stately  one,  but  she 
would  have  preferred  a  more  humble  abode. 

“  A  cottage,”  has  she  often  said,  “  over¬ 
grown  with  woodbine,  jessamine,  and  roses, 
sheltered  by  a  wood,  with  a  clear  stream 
gliding  in  front  of  a  garden, 'redolent  with 
flowers  ;  this,  dearest  Harry,  would  be  my 
choice.” 

“  And  our  food,  dearest,”  would  I  reply, 
in  bantering  mood,  “  should  be  milk,  honey, 
and  curds,  with  new-laid  eggs,  and  simple 
fruits.” 

“  Well,  such  food  would  amply  content 


me,”  would  Louisa  say,  u  but  you  men  are 
always  thinking  of  a  good  dinner.  Yet, 
would  you  all  be  better  and  happier,  because 
more  healthy,  if  your  diet  was  more  simple  ; 
but  you  *  yearn  for  the  flesh-pots,’  the  green 
fat  of  turtle,  or  the  white  muscle  of  venison, 
the  racy  juice  of  Spain’s  vines,  and  the  iced 
vintage  of  France.  Ah,  Harry,  Harry — 

*  These  little  things,  disguise  it  how  you  can. 
These  little  things  are  dear  to  little  man  !”’ 

Ye  gods,  what  a  twinge  that  was!  it 
seemed  as  if  a  red-hot  knitting-needle  was 
shot  through  my  foot ;  and  the  exclamation 
it  occasioned  brought  my  blockhead  of  a 
servant  in,  with — “  If  you  please,  sir,  did 
you  call  ?’’ — Did  I  call  !  if  1  had,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  prompt  in  his  attendance  ; 
for,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  re¬ 
marked,  that  servants  rarely  come  when  one 
does  require  them,  and  always  when  one 
does  not.  Oh  !  this  plaguy  gout !  how  de¬ 
pendent  it  makes  a  man  feel  !  for,  not  only 
does  it  “  fill  all  his  bones  with  aches,  make 
him  roar,”  but  it  impresses  him  with  the 
agreeable  conviction,  that  if  a  spark  from 
the  fire  should  by  chance  be  attracted 
towards  his  garments,  he  might  be  consumed 
at  leisure,  unless  some  servant  should  arrive 
to  his  rescue.  Ah  !  why  did  I  not  marry  ? 
why  not  have  secured  to  myself  a  legitimate, 
a  licensed  nurse,  whose  duty,  if  not  pleasure, 
it  would  have  been,  to  have  watched  the 
paroxysms  of  this  fearful  malady,  and  to 
have  noted  the  want  of  philosophy  with 
which  they  were  endured  ?  People  are  al¬ 
ways  so  philosophically  stoical  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  their  near  and  dear  relatives,  and  so 
ready  to  accuse  them  of  not  bearing  the  ills 
to  which  flesh  is  heir  with  becoming  equa¬ 
nimity. — Another  twinge  !— Oh  !  ye  gods, 
what  martyrdom  ! 

Psha,  psha,  at  this  rate  my  confession  will 
never  be  made.  “  Tant  mieuoc ,”  says  my 
tired,  if  not  tiresome  reader.  Let  me  see, 
where  was  I  ?  Poor,  dear  Louisa !  we 
thought  not  of  gout  in  her  day  ;  no,  no,  nor 
of  the  necessity  of  easy  chairs,  in  which 
persons  are  most  uneasily  placed  ;  nor  of 
sofas,  reclined  on  which,  a  wretch  suffers 
more  than  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  In  her 
day,  I  only  remembered  that  I  had  feet  for 
dancing. —  Now,  Lord  help  me,  when  I  look 
on  my  swollen  and  bandaged  foot,  which  re¬ 
sembles  a  bloated  Esquimaux  child,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  I  ever  could  have  sported 
“  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,”  or  “  brushed 
the  dew-drops  from  the  grass,  at  early 
morn.”  In  Louisa’s  time,  I  as  little  con¬ 
templated  my  present  state  of  purgatory,  as 
I  then  abandoned  myself  to  the  indulgence 
which  has  entailed  on  me  these  sufferings. 
The  indulgencies  of  the  heart,  then  occupied 
me  more  than  those  of  the  stomach :  would 
that  the  former  had  always  constituted  my 
enjoyment  ! 

[But  the  stories  of  the  six  loves  must  be 
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left  to  the  book  itself :  as  the  second,  Ara¬ 
bella,  with  the  half-imperious,  yet  winning 
expression  of  her  Sparkling  black  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  say,  as  plain  as  ever  such 
orbs  could  speak,  “  Resist  me  if  you  can 
what  a  profusion  of  raven  tresses  fell  round 
that  oval  face  !  how  rich  the  sunny  tint  of 
her  cheek,  and  the  ripe  crimson  of  her  lips. 
The  third  love,  Lady  Mary  Vernon,  had 
soft,  melancholy  eyes,  that  seemed  as  if  they 
were  only  made  to  look  at  the  heavens,  so 
sublime  yet  chastened  was  their  expression  ; 
a  lofty,  expansive  forehead,  and  gently 
curved  raven  brows  ;  and  an  almost  trans¬ 
parent  paleness  of  high  thought,  not  disease. 
The  fourth  love,  Lady  Elmscourt,  was  one 
of  the  reigning  belles  of  the  day,  though,  as 
the  French  would  say,  un  pen  passee,  with 
a  certain  air  of  sentiment,  which,  if  it 
amounted  not  quite  to  melancholy,  possessed 
all  the  softness  and  charms  which  a  gentle 
pensiveness  never  fails  to  lend  to  a  handsome 
woman  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  has  known 
a  disappointment  of  the  heart.  Lady  Elms¬ 
court  falls  a  victim  to  chagrin  in  an  early 
marriage  ;  she  coquettes  with  our  Elderly 
Gentleman,  who  next  falls  in  love  with  her 
daughter,  Emily,  number^ye.] 

She  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  a 
Hebe  :  youth  and  health  lending  all  their 
charms  to  a  countenance,  marked  by  a  per¬ 
fect  regularity  of  features,  joined  to  a  match¬ 
less  complexion.  Eyes  blue,  and,  by  her 
alarm,  suffused  with  tears,  convinced  me,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  truth  of  the  old  poetical 
simile,  which  compared  such  eyes  to  “  vio¬ 
lets  bathed  in  dew  lips  like  divided  cher¬ 
ries,  and  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose,  with 
hair  of  chestnut  brown,  emulating  the  ten¬ 
drils  of  the  vine,  in  its  wavy,  spiral  curls,  and 
the  softness  and  gloss  of  the  finest  silk  in  its 
texture,  with  gently  curved  brows,  and  long 
eye-lashes,  of  the  darkest  hue,  completed 
the  picture  of  the  lovely  creature  who  stood 
before  me. 

[The  sixth  love, — ] 

Miss  Villiers  was  singularly  beautiful ;  a 
beauty  that  consisted  even  more  in  expres¬ 
sion  than  in  features,  though  hers  were 
nearly  faultless.  Her  eyes  were  of  dark 
blue  ;  and  might  have  been  considered  too 
dazzling,  from  their  constant  flashing  (no 
other  word  can  1  find  to  convey  their  beam¬ 
ing  vivacity),  had  they  not  been  shaded  by 
lashes  whose  length  and  jetty  hue  softened 
their  lustre.  Her  nose  was  neither  Roman 
nor  Grecian,  but,  according  to  my  taste, 
much  prettier  than  either  of  those  classical 
models  ;  it  was  what  the  French  call  mignon , 
and  un  pen  retrousse.  Her  mouth  was 
small,  with  full,  red  lips,  as  like  Suckling’s 
description  of  those  of  his  mistress  as  if  it 
had  been  written  for  them  ;  and  her  teeth, 
those  indispensable  requisites  to  beauty, 
were  matchless.  The  only  fault  a  hyper¬ 
critical  connoisseur  in  loveliness  could  have 


detected  in  this  charming  face,  was,  that  the 
cheek-bones  were  rather  too  high  and  pro¬ 
minent,  hinting  that  their  owner  had  either 
Irish  or  Scots  blood  in  her  veins.  But  even 
this  peculiarity  added  to  the  piquancy  of  her 
countenance.  Her  hair  was  of  the  darkest 
shade  of  brown,  and  her  complexion  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  healthful  tint. 

[What  mortal  would  not  have  been  con¬ 
founded  by  such  a  bevy  of  beauties  as  these 
six  loves  !  Their  portraits,  by  Mr.  Parris, 
will  be  found  in  the  volume,  to  which  the 
reader  will,  doubtless,  turn  with  expecta¬ 
tions  of  delight,  which,  we  augur,  will  be 
realized.] 


Henry  Kirke  fV lute’s  Tree. — The  follow¬ 
ing  animated  description  of  the  scenery 
round  Winteringham,  is  extracted  from  one 
of  Henry  Kirke  White’s  letters  to  his  friend 
Mr.  B.  Maddock  of  Nottingham.  It  is  dated 
August,  1804.  “  Winteringham,”  he  says, 

u  is  indeed  now  a  delightful  place,  the  trees 
are  in  full  verdure,  the  crops  are  browning 
the  fields,  and  my  former  walks  have  become 
dry  underfoot ;  which  I  have  never  known 
them  to  he  before.  The  opening  vista  from 
our  churchyard,  over  the  Humber,  to  the  hills 
and  receding  vales  of  Yorkshire,  assume  a 
thousand  new  aspects.  I  sometimes  watch  it 
at  evening,  when  the  sun  is  just  gilding  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  and  the  lowlands  are 
beginning  to  take  a  browner  hue.  The 
showers  partially  falling  in  the  distance, 
while  all  is  serene  above  me  ;  the  swelling 
sail  rapidly  falling  down  the  river,  and  not 
least  of  all, — the  villages,  woods,  and  villas 
on  the  opposite  bank  sometimes  render  this 
scene  quite  enchanting  to  me.”  During  the 
few  hours  that  Kirke  White  allowed  himself 
for  relaxation,  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits 
was  to  stray  along  the  banks  of  the  Humber, 
and  there  contemplate  the  beauties  of  nature, 
of  which  he  was  so  ardent  an  admirer.  He 
frequently  directed  his  footsteps  to  the  village 
of  Whitton,  distant,  from  Winteringham 
about  two  miles.  This  place  seems  to  have 
been  generally  resorted  to  by  him ;  and  on 
the  sands  there,  until  very  lately,  stood  his 
favourite  tree,  whereon  he  had  cut  “  H.  K. 
W.,  1805.”  An  engraving  of  this  tree  was 
given  in  the  Mirror  (vol.  xxvii.  p.  161);  and 
since  that  publication,  the  tree,  which  might 
have  withstood  a  little  longer  the  storms  of 
the  elements,  has  been  cut  down  by  the  wood¬ 
man’s  axe.  But,  in  veneration  for  the  respect¬ 
ed  memory  of  our  Nottinghamshire  poet,  the 
initials  have  been  carefully  taken  from  the 
tree,  and  are  now  placed  as  a  curiosity  in  an 
elegant  gilt  frame!* — From  Andrew’s  His- 

*  The  lines  “  Don’t  you  see,”  were  not  cut  upon 
the  tree  engraved  in  our  Miscellany,  but  upon 
another  tree  higher  up  the  bank. 
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tory  of  fVinterton  and  the  adjoining  Ul¬ 
lages—  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Hull. 

The  late  Alderman  IV ait  liman. — At  the 
west  entrance  of  St.  Bride’s  Church,  Fleet- 
street,  a  white  marble  tablet  has  been  lately 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Waithman,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 
Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 
ROBERT  WAITHMAN, 

Alderman  of  this  Ward, 
and  in  five  parliaments 
one  of  the  representatives 
of  this  great  metropolis  ; 
the  friend  of  liberty 
in  evil  times  ; 

and  of  parliamentary  reform 
in  its  adverse  days  : 

It  was,  at  length,  his  happiness 
to  see  that  great  cause  triumphant, 
of  which  he  had  been  the  intrepid  advocate 
from  youth  to  age. 

With  the  patriotic  virtues 
his  life  furnished  a  bright  example 
of  the  domestic ; 

and  he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave 
the  love  of  his  family, 
the  esteem  of  his  friends, 
aud  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

He  died  6th  February,  1833, 
aged  69  years. 

Authorship. — Reader,  if  thou  art  not  an 
author,  resolve  never  to  be  one.  Of  all  parts 
that  we  can  play  in  this  world,  that  of  an 
honest  author  is  the  most  dangerous.  It  were 
better  for  an  honest  man  never  to  write.  I 
look  upon  it  as  a  thing  impossible  for  a  man 
to  write  honestly  and  not  give  offence.  After 
the  offence  is  taken  comes  the  retort — the  re¬ 
venge  :  a  passage  misquoted,  a  fact  misstated, 
and  a  thousand  other  petty  annoyances. 
Sometimes  the  same  attack,  clothed  in  va¬ 
rious  language,  defiles  half  a  dozen  different 
periodicals.  Honesty  has  no  remedy  for  this ; 
it  cannot  wield  the  same  weapons. — Ento¬ 
mological  Magazine . 

A  dear  Book. — The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
gave  the  large  sum  of  2,400/.,  for  a  single 
copy  of  an  edition  of  Boccacio,  printed  by  the 
celebrated  Valdarfer.  J.  H.  F. 

To  prevent  Mouldiness.  —  The  Mucor 
Mucedo,  a  species  of  fungus,  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  sort  of  mould  on  stale  bread,  paste, 
melted  butter,  &c„  to  which  articles  it  often 
proves  injurious.  “  It  may,  therefore,  be 
useful  to  know,”  says  Dr.  Maculloch,  “  that 
mouldiness  may  be  prevented,  in  almost  any 
article,  by  the  application  of  perfumes,  such 
as  those  of  the  essential  oils,  cloves,  pepper, 
turpentine,  &c.” — Edinburgh  Phil.  Journ. 

J .  H.  F . 

Romantic  Disinterestedness. — Dr.  Burney, 
in  his  tour,  when  speaking  of  the  once  cele¬ 
brated  Signora  Tesi,  records  a  very  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  disinterestedness,  in  her  re¬ 
fusing  a  splendid  offer  of  marriage.  The 
means,  also,  which  she  adopted,  to  deprive 
herself  of  the  power  of  yielding  to  her  lover’s 


solicitations,  were  not  less  singular.  He  says, 
“  the  great  singer  Signora  Tesi,  who  was  a 
celebrated  performer  upwards  of  fifty  years 
ago  (1773),  lives  here  (Vienna).  She  is  now 
more  than  eighty,  but  has  long  quitted  the 
stage.  She  has  been  very  sprightly  in  her 
day,  and  yet  is  at  present  in  high  favour  with 
the  Empress  Queen.  Her  story  is  somewhat 
singular.  She  was  connected  with  a  certain 
Count,  a  man  of  great  quality  and  distinc¬ 
tion,  whose  fondness  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  determine  him  to  marry  her: 
a  much  more  uncommon  resolution  in  a  per¬ 
son  of  high  birth  on  the  continent  than 
in  England.  She  tried  to  dissuade  him ; 
enumerated  all  the  bad  consequences  of  such 
an  alliance  ;  but  he  would  listen  to  no  reason¬ 
ing,  nor  take  any  denial.  Finding  all  remon¬ 
strances  vain,  she  left  him  one  morning,  went 
into  a  neighbouring  street,  and  addressing 
herself  to  a  poor  labouring  man,  a  journeyman 
baker,  said  she  would  give  him  fifty  ducats 
if  he  would  marry  her :  not  with  a  view  to 
their  cohabiting  together,  but  to  serve  a  pre¬ 
sent  purpose.  The  poor  man  readily  con¬ 
sented  to  become  her  nominal  husband ; 
accordingly,  they  were  formally  married  :  and 
when  the  Count  renewed  his  solicitations,  she 
told  him,  it  was  now  utterly  impossible  to 
grant  his  request,  for  she  was  already  the  wife 
of  another :  a  sacrifice  she  had  made  to  his 
fame  and  family.” — Musical  fVorld. 

Marriage. 

It  is  an  anxious  happiuess, — it  is  a  fearful  tiling. 
When  first  the  maiden’s  small,  white  hand  puts  on 
the  golden  ring ; 

She  passeth  from  her  father’s  house  unto  another’s 
eare ; 

And  who  may  say  what  troubled  hours,  what  sor¬ 
rows  wait  her  there  ? 

Ah  !  love  and  life  are  mysteries,  both  blessing  and 
both  blest ; 

And  yet  how  mucli  they  teach  the  heart  of  trial  and 
uurest.  —L.  E.  L.  in  Friendship's  Offering  ;  for 
further  extracts  see  Spirit  of  the  Annuals 
for  183? ;  in  a  Supplement  published  with 
the  present  Number. 

Epitaph  on  Thomas  Palmer,  formerly  in 
Snodland  church,  but  now  obliterated:  he 
died  in  1407  : —  , 

Palmers  al  our  faders  were — 

I,  a  Palmer,  lived  here. 

And  travylled  till,  worne  with  age, 

I  endyd  this  world’s  pylgrymage 
On  the  blyst  Assention  day. 

In  the  cherful  month  of  May, 

A  thowsand  with  fowre  hundryd  seven  ; 

And  took  my  jorny  heuse  to  Heven. — L.P.S. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1837. 


djc  ((Mental  Annual. 

[This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  new  series,  in¬ 
tended  to  embrace  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Mahommedan  history,  with  the 
illustrious  men  who  figure  on  its  canvass,  and 
by  the  striking  character  of  their  lives  and 
actions,  are  most  likely  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  The  series  of  three  volumes, 
just  completed,  was  intended  to  convey  some 
acquaintance  with  the  manners,  customs, 
and  habits,  the  literature,  arts,  and  social 
condition,  of  India.  The  series  here  com¬ 
menced,  is  projected  to  comprise  the  history 
of  Hindustan  in  ages  long  before  British 
conquest  had  reduced  123  millions  of  its 
natives  to  dependence.  Accordingly,  we  have, 
in  this  volume,  the  lives  of  the  Mogul  empe¬ 
rors,  commencing  with  Timur  Beg,  or  Ta¬ 
merlane,  in  1336,  and  ending  with  Baber,  in 
1531.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
memoirs  are  merely  the  dry  bones  of  history, 
for  they  are  so  animated  by  pleasant  anecdote 
as  to  have  neither  the  dullness  nor  gravity 
which  many  persons  are  apt  to  associate  with 
historic  reading.  The  traits  of  the  mighty 
ones  are  attractively  drawn,  and  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  their  lives  pleasingly  narrated, 
combining  amusement  with  instruction  so 
eminently  as  to  make  the  whole  book  “  as 
interesting  as  a  fairy  tale.”  Besides,  the 
author,  the  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter,  is  not  a 
mere  closet  writer,  his  familiarity  with  India 
enabling  him  to  invest  the  history  of  that 
country  with  no  common  inducements  to 
read. 

The  Illustrations,  as  in  former  years,  are 
twenty-two  in  number,  from  drawings  by 
Daniell ;  and  they  are  engraved  in  the  same 
style  of  excellence  as  heretofore.  The  fron¬ 
tispiece  is  a  characteristic  whole-length  of 
Baber ;  the  vignette,  the  majestic  Fan-leaf 
Palm ;  next  is  Crossing  a  Torrent  in  the 
Himala  Mountains,  by  means  of  a  single 
rope ;  the  Alligator  and  Bullock,  equally 
striking  as  the  Alligator  and  Dead  Elephant, 
in  a  former  volume  ;  a  Mogul  Trooper,  a 
terrific  fellow ;  the  Hunting  Cheetah,  an 
interesting  scene  of  Indian  sport ;  two  exqui¬ 
site  views  in  Bootan;  a  Mahommedan  Fakeer, 
full  of  character ;  a  singularly  constructed 
bridge,  near  Wandepore;  a  magnificent 
Tomb  at  Old  Delhi;  a  delightful  Palace  in 
Bootan  ;  the  Fire-Pheasant  of  Java,  a  superb 
fellow;  two  fine,  architectural  scenes  at  Old 
Delhi ;  the  Mausoleum  of  Toglok-shah ; 
Boats  on  the  Gauges  ;  (how  attractive  and 
characteristic  are  the  boats  and  ships  of  all 
nations  1)  the  splendid  ruin  of  an  Afghan 
Palace,  stately  even  in  decay,  with  a  distant 
view  of  modern  Delhi;  the  State  Prison,  at 
Delhi,  a  scene  of  moonlight  and  fearful 
gloom  ;  a  terrific  phenomenon  of  the  Hooghly, 


a  sudden  influx  of  the  tide,  or  rush  of  the 
Bore,  as  it  is  termed ;  and  the  original  of  our 
Cut : — ] 


A  Mohammedan  at  Prayers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  regular  than  the 
Mohammedans  in  general  are  in  conforming 
to  the  ceremonial  observances  of  their  wor¬ 
ship.  In  India,  you  will  frequently  observe 
a  grave  votary  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  with 
his  long,  lean  visage;  black,  bushy  beard,  and 
angular  frame,  seated  before  the  door  of  a 
musjid,  offering  up  his  prayers,  while  the 
vacant  expression  of  his  features  betrays  the 
utter  absence  of  devotion  from  his  heart. 
He  is  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mosque,  sitting  upon  a  piece  of  striped  carpet 
called  a  satringee,  to  imply  that  he  is  some¬ 
thing  superior  to  the  common  mass  of  his 
fellow-worshippers,  who  rest  themselves  upon 
the  bare  earth.  His  carpet  is  spread  upon  a 
chabutra,  a  frame  raised  several  inches  from 
the  ground,  which  is  brought  and  removed 
by  an  attendant.  There  is  always  much  less 
of  humility  than  of  pomp  in  this  “eye- 
service,”  as  it  has  been  most  expressively  de¬ 
signated  by  a  sacred  writer. 

According  to  their  law,  Mussulmauns  are 
obliged  to  pray  regularly  five  times  a  day, — 
at  dawn,  at  noon,  between  noon  and  sunset, 
at  sunset,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  sun  has  disappeared.  When  the  wor¬ 
shipper  prays  before  a  mosque,  he  tucks  his 
legs  under  him,  as  it  is  considered  a  mark  of 
irreverence  to  show  the  feet. 

[To  show  the  entertaining  character  of 
the  letter-press,  we  quote  another  passage 
or  two,  as  the  following  description  of] 


The  Rajah’s  Palace  in  Boutan. 

“  The  palace  of  Tacissudjon,”  says  Mr. 
Davis,  in  his  manuscript  description  of 
Boutan,  “  really  surprised  me  by  the  regu¬ 
larity  and  grandeur  of  its  appearance, 
though  I  had  previously  conceived  a  favour¬ 
able  idea  of  it  from  similar  buildings  on  the 
way.  It  is  an  oblong,  two  hundred  yards 
in  front,  and  a  hundred  in  depth,  divided 
within  into  two  squares  by  a  separate  build¬ 
ing  raised  in  the  centre,  more  lofty  and 
more  ornamented  than  the  rest.  In  the 
latter,  the  rajah  and  some  of  his  principal 
people  reside  ;  and  upon  the  top  appears  a 
square  gilded  turret,  said  to  be  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  lamas.  One  of  the 
squares  comprehends  the  chapel  and  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  priests,  and  the  other  is  allotted 
to  the  officers  and  servants  of  government. 
There  are  three  stories  ot  apartments, 
which  communicate  by  handsome  verandas 
continued  round  the  inside  of  the  whole 
building,  and  from  the  middle  story  commu¬ 
nicating  by  a  passage  to  the  rajah’s  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  centre.  Front  the  windows  of 
the  upper  chambers  balconies  project,  of  a 
size  to  hold  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  ;  but 
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there  are  no  windows  below,  as  they  would 
not  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  place. 
The  walls  are  of  stone  and  clay,  built  thick, 
and  with  a  greater  slope  inwards  than  is 
given  to  European  buildings.  The  roof  has 
little  slope,  and  is  covered  with  shingles, 
kept  down  by  large  stones  placed  upon  them, 
in  the  manner  the  Portuguese  fasten  the 
tiles  of  their  houses  in  Madeira  ;  it  projects 
considerably  beyond  the  walls.  The  apart¬ 
ments  are  spacious,  and  as  well  proportioned 
as  any  in  Europe.  The  only  singularity 
that  strikes  at  first  sight  is  the  ladders  in¬ 
stead  of  stairs  ;  but  the  steps  are  broad,  and, 
after  a  little  use,  are  not  found  inconvenient. 
The  Bouteas,  however,  are  not  ignorant  of 
a  more  eligible  method  of  ascent ;  for,  at 
one  of  the  two  gateways  of  the  palace,  is  a 
large  and  well-formed  flight  of  stone  steps. 
The  pillars  supporting  the  verandas  are  of 
wood,  uniform,  and  painted ;  but  their 
shape  is  not  such  as  would  please  an  eye  ac¬ 
customed  to  better  architecture  :  they  swell 
too  much  towards  the  bottom,  and  have  a 
capital  like  two,  long  brackets  joined  toge¬ 
ther.  The  ornaments  painted  upon  the 
pillars  and  walls  are  chiefly  flowers  and 
dragons,  in  the  Chinese  taste  ;  and,  as  in 
China,  bells  are  seen  hanging  from  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  roof.  It  will  here  occur  to  the 
reader,  that  the  Bouteas  are  of  the  race  of 
Tartars  who  conquered  and  still  govern 
China.  The  timber  used  in  the  palace,  and 
in  the  ordinary  houses,  is  chiefly  fir. 
Though  the  beams  and  smaller  parts  are 
joined  by  mortise  and  dovetail  only,  without 
pins,  either  of  iron  or  wood,  there  appears 
no  deficiency  of  strength  and  security  in  the 
work.  Most  of  the  floors  in  the  palace  are 
boarded  ;  and,  from  the  great  breadth  of 
some  ot  the  planks,  we  judged  the  trees  to 
have  been  of  much  larger  size  than  any  we 
had  met  with.  They  have  also  floors  com¬ 
posed  of  pebbles,  well  cemented  together. 
The  walls  are  whitewashed,  with  a  stripe  of 
red  all  round,  a  little  below  the  roof.  Upon 
the  top  of  every  chapel,  or  other  place 
where  there  is  an  altar  and  service  per¬ 
formed,  a  small  cylinder  is  placed,  five  or 
six  feet  long,  usually  covered  with  white 
cloth,  with  a  broad  ring  of  red,  bordered  by 
two  of  blue,  round  the  middle  of  it.  Those 
upon  the  palace,  and  other  houses  belonging 
to  the  rajah,  are  gilt,  and  become  a  showy 
ornament.  ” 

[In  our  next  extract,  one  of  the  beautiful 
prints  is  thus  ingeniously  grafted  on  the 
memoir  of  Baber.] 

The  Fire-pheasant  of  Java. 

One  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  col¬ 
lecting  rare  animals  of  different  countries  ; 
and  of  such  objects  of  curiosity,  perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  supplies  a  greater 
abundance  and  variety  than  India.  Among 
the  feathered  tribe,  the  fire-pheasant  of 
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Java  is  one  of  the  most  deservedly  distin¬ 
guished.  It  is  called  the  fire- pheasant,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  upon  the 
back,  just  above  the  tail,  a  mass  of  leathers 
of  an  ardently  luminous  colour.  In  some 
lights,  this  is  so  bright  as  to  appear  like  a 
flame  of  fire.  The  darkest  tint  about  the 
neck  and  body  is  of  an  intense  purple, 
deepening  almost  into  a  Prussian  blue.  This 
pervades  the  neck  and  back,  gradually  sub¬ 
siding  towards  the  tail,  until  it  terminates  in 
the  flame- colour  feathers  already  mentioned. 
The  tuft  on  the  head  is  dark  blue,  but  the 
colour  is  less  intense  than  that  of  the  back. 
About  the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  deep  scarlet, 
the  feathers  assume  a  tint  of  pale-greenish 
azure.  The  beak  is  yellow,  blended  with 
brown,  and  the  legs  are  red.  From  the  tail, 
two  white  feathers  branch  with  a  graceful 
curve,  terminating  in  a  black  circular  spot, 
like  the  tail-feathers  of  the  peacock.  The 
white  streaks  upon  the  body  are  on  a  ground 
of  bluish  purple,  similar  in  tint  to  the  wings, 
but  not  so  dark.  The  bird  is  about  the  size 
of  a  common  dunghill  cock.  The  hen  is  of 
a  reddish  brown,  with  nothing  of  splendour 
in  her  plumage.  Several  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  bird  have  been  sent  to  England  ; 
but  every  one  that  I  have  seen  is  without 
the  two  long  tail-feathers  ;  which  circum¬ 
stance  has  led  many  members  of  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society  to  doubt  their  existence  in  the 
living  bird.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  island 
of  Java,  of  which  the  fire-pheasant  is  a 
native,  those  feathers  are  so  highly  valued, 
that  the  Javanese  invariably  pluck  them 
from  the  bird  whenever  it  is  obtained,  and 
sell  them  at  a  high  price  ;  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  are  difficult  to  procure  perfect, 
they  become  valuable.  This  will  at  once  ac¬ 
count  for  the  specimens  sent  to  Europe  be¬ 
ing  generally,  if  not  always,  without  the 
tail-feathers. 

Youth  of  Timur. 

Though  descended  from  the  Moghul 
princes,  Timur’s  early  life  was  passed  remote 
from  the  pomp  of  courts,  amid  scenes  of  pas¬ 
toral  repose,  but  in  which  his  restless  and 
energetic  spirit  sought  and  found  sufficient 
incitement  to  enterprise.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  had  manifested  symptoms  of  that 
intrepid  and  indomitable  spirit  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  whole  career.  All  the  youth  of 
the  neighbourhood  flocked  to  him.  placed 
themselves  under  his  guidance,  submitted  to 
his  judgment,  and  acknowledged  his  ascen¬ 
dency.  A  specimen  of  his  judicial  sagacity 
at  this  early  period  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  anecdote.  A  camel,  having  strayed 
from  its  companions,  was  found  among  the 
pastures  claimed  by  the  rustic  associates  of 
young  Timur.  Not  being  able  to  decide 
whether  they  should  retain  or  drive  it  away, 
they  appealed  to  their  leader,  who  thus  de¬ 
cided  the  matter : — “  If  the  camel  entered 
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your  pastures  from  a  level  country,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  you  to  let  him  return  to  the 
herd  from  which  he  has  strayed ;  but  if  he 
came  from  a  hilly  country,  and  it  is  probable 
he  may  not  be  able  to  join  his  companions 
without  being  exposed  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  it  will  be  proper  to  detain  him. 
Thus  the  most  extensive  monarchy  ot  the 
East  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
sports  of  a  few  youths,  which  sports  were 
directed  by  a  boy  finally  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  conquerors  recorded  in  the  his¬ 
tories  of  nations. 


Clje  dFot’Sct'mc'not 

[Is  well  sustained  throughout,  and,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  charmingly  combines  amusement 
with  “  sound  moral  lesson.”  We  have 
abridged  one  of  the  best  prose  pieces,  the 
interest  of  which  is  anything  but  prosy.  It 
is  lively,  pleasant,  and  jaunty,  and  altogether 
an  entertaining  affair.] 

THE  NICE  DOCTOR. 

By  J.  Forbes  Dalton,  Esq. 

“  Weed,  well,  Monsieur  Albert,  I  don’t  want 
to  repeat  what  you  can’t  like  to  hear.  It’s  of 
no  use  to  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
hour.  As  for  your  never  being  happy  with¬ 
out  my  daughter — bah !  I  know  better,  and 
so  will  you  before  long.  She's  a  good  girl, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  are  plenty  more,  plenty 
— enough  for  every  body  to  find  one.  So 
good  luck  to  you  1” 

Thus  said  old  Jouffray,  a  flourishing  silk- 
manufacturer  of  Lyons,  to  young  Albert 
Cluneau,  a  lieutenant  on  half-pay,  at  the  end 
of  a  conversation,  the  purport  of  which  no 
reader  can  be  at  a  loss  to  guess.  An  un¬ 
pleasant  interview  was  that  for  both  parties, 
inasmuch  as  the  old  gentleman’s  doors  had 
always  been  open  to  young  Albert,  from  his 
youth  upward  ;  and  somehow  he  had  latterly 
become  an  especial  favourite,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  father’s  death,  which  left  him  with 
little  more  than  his  sword  and  his  commis¬ 
sion. 

“  I  feel  my  presumption,  monsieur,”  sighed 
the  doleful  lover;  “  I  have  been  rash.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  an  obscure  demi-solde  ought  not  to 
aspire  to  one  placed  so  far  above  him  in 
fortune  as  Ma’mselle  Cesarine.  But  it  was 
not  yesterday,  monsieur,  that  I  first - ” 

“Bah!  bah!”  exclaimed  Monsieur  Jouf¬ 
fray,  interrupting  him,  “  don’t  take  it  into 
your  head  that  I  am  rich.  We  never  know 
what  we  are  worth  in  trade.  Up  and  down 
go  the  markets.  The  workmen  become 
riotous.  Goods  go  out  of  fashion.  Bad 
debts,  &c.  &c.  &c.  No  use  talking  to  you 
about  such  matters.  Wish  you’d  been 
brought  up  to  mercantile  pursuits,  though. 
Some  chance  of  getting  a  few  hundred  thou¬ 


sand  francs  together  then  ;  but,  now - ” 

and  he  concluded  with  an  expressive  shrug  of 
the  'shoulders. 

“  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  !*’ 
groaned  Albert,  with  an  expression  of  min¬ 
gled  astonishment  and  despair. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  said  the  merchant,  wishing  to 
get  away  from  further  importunities. — “  Must 
look  to  the  future.  Don’t  suppose,  though, 
that  I’d  sell  my  child  for  money  against  her 
will.  Not  made  of  that  sort  of  stuff.  Only 
must  have  something  for  the  menage.  So, 
to  show  you  I’ve  no  ill  will  or  bad  opinion 
of  you,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  if  you  had 
but  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
Cesarine  liked  you  as  well  as  you  say  you 
like  her,  I  would  make  no  farther  objections. 
However,  as  matters  are,  you  had  better  look 
out  for  somebody  else.  Bah  !  Don’t  look 
so  dismal.  Never  fear!  People  don’t  die 
for  love  in  France.  But  I  am  wanted  in  the 
counting-house.”  The  interview  then  termi¬ 
nated,  somewhat  abruptly,  by  a  shake  of  the 
hand  and  a  “  Bon  jour and  from  that  day, 
the  lieutenant  never  could  contrive  to  call 
when  his  old  friends  were  “  at  home.” 

Now  Cesarine,  the  subject  of  the  above 
conversation,  and  very  many  more  which  fol¬ 
lowed  between  her  father  and  mother,  was 
altogether  an  exceedingly  pleasant,  young 
lady  to  look  at.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
intended  her  for  a  remarkably  pretty  brunette ; 
but,  somehow,  though  her  hair  and  eyes 
were  dark,  nothing  could  be  more  delicately 
clear  and  white  than  her  complexion. 

Some  weeks  after  the  lover’s  declaration, 
Monsieur  Jouffray  had  the  honour  of  a  fare¬ 
well  visit  from  a  general  officer,  about  to 
depart  to  assume  the  command  of  a  distant 
province.  A  formal  “  P.P.C.”  accorded  not 
with  Monsieur  Jouffray’s  ideas  of  hospi¬ 
tality  ;  so  the  ceremonious  call  became  an 
unceremonious,  but  by  no  means  unsubstan¬ 
tial  dinner. 

The  general  and  his  staff  accepd  th  e 
invitation,  sans  fa<?on,  and  did  exceeding 
honour  to  their  host's  good  fare  and  excel¬ 
lent  wines,  particularly  the  latter.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  when  the  hour  for  saying 
adieu  arrived,  the  gallant  guest  expressed 
himself  infinitely  obliged  for  all  the  polite 
attentions  that  lie  had  received  during  his 
sojourn  in  Lyons,  and  finished  by  declaring 
that  nothing  would  afford  him  more  pleasure 
than  an  opportunity  of  serving  his  worthy 
host. 

“  Never  fear  applying  to  me,  monsieur,” 
said  he.  “If  what  you  wish  lie  in  my 
power,  it  shall  be  done.  I  am  au  desespoir 
at  the  idea  of  quitting  such  amiable  friends; 
but,  we  soldiers — ”  and  he  concluded,  after  a 
significant  shrug,  “  I  wish  monsieur  had  a 
son  in  the  army.  He  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  rely  upon  it.” 

Upon  this  hint,  our  worthy  manufacturer 
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ventured  to  speak  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
Albert  Ciuneau,  whom  he  described  as  a 
young  man  of  excellent  principles  and  abi¬ 
lities. 

The  result  of  this  leave-taking  was  an 
official  announcement  to  Albert  Ciuneau,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  left  Lyons  with  a 
heavy  heart,  to  join  a  regiment  then  at  Gre¬ 
noble,  whence  it  was  to  march  he  knew  not 
whither. 

Some  months  had  elapsed,  and  autumn 
was  on  the  wane,  when  Dr.  Lestrange,  the 
family  physician,  was  closeted  with  Madame 
Jouffray,  to  whom  he  discoursed  at  consider¬ 
able  length  of  nerves,  and  lungs,  and  pulmo¬ 
nary  processes,  and  the  effects  of  a  smoky 
atmosphere  and  confinement,  &c.  &c. 

“We  have  always  lived  here,  and  been 
very  well,”  observed  the  unsophisticated 
dame.  “  Indeed,  I  think  our  air  is  parti¬ 
cularly  wholesome  ;  so,  what  can  ail  our  dear 
child  I  can't  think.  I  must  refer  you  to  my 
husband  ;  but,  I  really  don’t  think  he  can 
manage  to  leave  his  business.” 

“if  Mademoiselle  does  not  spend  the 
winter  at  Nice,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  con¬ 
sequences,”  observed  the  doctor  authorita¬ 
tively. 

Monsieur  Jouffray  listened  patiently  enough 
while  the  doctor  talked  in  scientific  terms 
beyond  his  comprehension  ;  but,  when 
the  subject  of  purer  and  milder  air  was 
introduced,  he  could  not  refrain  from  ob¬ 
serving  somewhat  brusquely : — “  Eh  !  what  ? 
go  away  from  Lyons  for  pure  and  mild  air  ? 
You  cannot  be  serious.  There  is  no  spot  in 
France,  and,  of  course,  no  where  else  in  the 
universe,  to  be  compared  to  it.  I  have  lived 
here  all  my  life,  and  never  knew  what  illness 
was — bah  !  However,  I  don’t  mind  taking 
a  country-house,  if  you  think  that  will  do 
Cesarine  any  good  ;  but  as  for  leaving  my 
business,  and  going  over  the  mountains, 
and  nobody  knows  where — bah !  it’s  ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

The  doctor,  however,  stuck  to  his  point 
with  a  tenacity  which  surprised  the  worthy 
couple  exceedingly,  inasmuch  as  such  was 
not  his  wonted  habit,  and,  moreover,  his 
advice  appeared  contrary  to  his  interest.  This 
last  consideration  wrought  powerfully  upon 
Monsieur  Jouffray  when  he  began  to  cogi¬ 
tate  upon  the  subject ;  so  he  took  a  map  of 
the  southern  coast,  and  finding  that  Nice 
lay  on  the  border  of  Italy,  it  struck  him  that 
the  expensive  and  hitherto  deemed  useless 
journey  might  be  converted  into  a  profitable, 
mercantile  speculation. 

“  Humph said  he,  running  his  fore¬ 
finger  along  the  outline  of  the  bay,  “it  seems 
but  a  step  to  Genoa,  and  then  across  to 
Turin.  Bah !  it’s  no  distance.  Nothing 
like  dealing  on  the  spot.  My  stock  of  silk  is 
getting  low ;  I  can  buy  largely,  and  pay 
ready  money  too.  That’s  something,  I  know, 


in  Piedmont.  T  see  plainly  I  shall  make  a 
good  thing  of  it.  When  I  have  once  settled 
the  ladies  in  a  good  house,  they  won’t  want 
me  till  it’s  time  to  return  home.” 

Having  thus  resolved,  lew  preparations 
were  needful ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  the 
little  family  party  embarked  on  board  a  com¬ 
modious,  though  somewhat  clumsy-looking, 
vessel. 

“  Ma  foi /”  exclaimed  Monsieur  Jouflray, 
on  their  arrival  at  Arles,  “  it’s  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  i  The  child  seems  to  be  better  al¬ 
ready.  I  suppose  there  must  be  something 
in  the  change  of  air,  for  I’m  sure  it’s  not 
better  here  than  at  Lyons.  I  hope  she  will 
be  able  to  bear  the  over-land  journey  as 
well.  I  will  take  care  to  have  an  easy  car¬ 
riage,  and  not  make  the  days’  journeys  too 
long.” 

All  this  was  very  kind  of  Papa  Jouffray  ; 
but,  to  say  the  truth,  no  one  seemed  so 
much  fatigued  at  the  end  ot  each  subsequent 
day’s  journey  as  the  good  man  himself ; 
and,  on  their  arrival  at  Marseilles,  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  halt,  in  order,  as  he  said,  “  to  see 
the  lions.”  But,  in  reality,  he  grudged  the 
time  spent  without  doing  business,  and 
hoped  to  occupy  a  few  hours  profitably 
among  his  correspondents  in  that  city. 
Right  glad  was  he,  therefore,  to  meet  at  his 
hotel  the  general  with  whom  he  had  parted 
on  such  friendly  terms  :  more  particularly 
when  that  officer  and  his  staff  volunteered 
to  take  the  ladies  under  their  protection, 
and  “show  them  everything.” 

So  the  brief  time  of  their  sojourning  was 
extremely  agreeable  and  refreshing  to  all  till 
the  eve  of  their  departure,  when  the  general 
took  an  opportunity  of  privately  condoling 
with  Monsieur  Jouffray  upon  the  alteration 
in  his  daughter’s  health  and  appearance. 

“  Ma  foil  Monsieur  le  General!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  father,  “  what  can  you  mean  ? 
She  was  never  better.  Can  bear  travelling 
as  well  as  you  or  I  can.  Should  have 
turned  back  home  again,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  some  little  affairs  of  my  own  at  Genoa.’’ 

“  Don’t  deceive  yourself,  my  dear  sir,” 
observed  the  general,  gravely.  “  You  are 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  daily,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  perceive  the  change;  but,” 
(here  he  shook  his  head,)  “  but,  my  friend, 
that  pain  in  the  side,  that  flush  upon  the 
cheek  !  I  am  sorry  to  speak  thus  to  you. 
It  is  best  to  be  prepared.  You  certainly 
cannot  do  better  than  take  her  to  Nice,  and 
it  is  because  you  are  going  thither  that  I 
have  ventured  to  introduce  this  painful  sub¬ 
ject.  Here  is  a  letter  to  a  very  old  friend 
of  mine,  high  in  the  medical  department, 
who  intends  to  pass  the  winter  there.  If 
any  man  can  cure  your  daughter,  he  is  the 
man  :  but,  I  must  warn  you  that  he  is  very 
eccentric,  and  likes  better  to  attend  the  poor 
than  the  rich.  I  have  also  heard  strange 
tales  of^his  exorbitant  charges  to  he  latter. 
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when  they  would  call  him  in  against  his  in¬ 
clination.” 

Monsieur  Jouffray  returned  thanks,  took 
the  letter,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  declared 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  Cesarine 
was  going  on  admirably,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
the  general  nevertheless  shook  his  head  in¬ 
credulously,  and  finally  took  leave  of  the 
somewhat  more  anxious  father  with  a  sigh 
and  a  most  deploring,  compassionate,  rueful 
countenance. 

Monsieur  Jouffray  very  considerately  for¬ 
bore  from  mentioning  this  conversation  to 
his  spouse  ;  but  could  not  avoid  watching 
his  daughter’s  looks  and  conduct  more 
closely  during  the  remainder  of  their  journey. 

The  consequence  was  a  degree  of  alarm 
respecting  her,  which  he  had  never  before 
experienced.  Ever  and  anon,  when  the 
carriage  was  jolted  violently,  she  would 
place  her  hand  upon  her  side,  while  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  anguish  came  over  her  counte¬ 
nance.  Moreover,  a  languor,  which  he  had 
not  previously  noticed,  now  appeared  al¬ 
most  always  to  be  upon  her,  and  she  would 
sit  silent  sometimes  for  hours.  Even  when 
her  lively  and  particular  friend  and  com¬ 
panion,  Fanchette  Dubois,  roused  and  ex¬ 
cited  her  to  smile,  the  impulse  lasted  but 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  she  would  shake 
her  head,  put  her  hand  to  her  side,  and  re¬ 
lapse  into  her  former  lethargy.  In  this 
state,  matters  continued  when  they  crossed 
the  river  Var  and  arrived  at  Nice,  just  as 
the  golden  gleams  of  the  setting  sun  were 
fading  away  from  the  face  of  the  broad, 
blue  sea. 

###*#* 

“  Ma  foi  /”  said  monsieur  one  night  to 
madame,  “there  is  some  difference  in  cli¬ 
mate  after  all ;  though  this  eternal  sunshine 
does  not  exactly  suit  my  eyes.  I  often  wish 
to  be  in  the  counting-house  instead.  I  hope, 
however,  it  will  do  Cesarine  good.  She 
seems  better  already  than  when  we  first 
arrived.” 

“  I  fear  not,”  replied  the  mother ;  “  she 
was  complaining  to  me  this  afternoon  of 
that  pain  in  her  side,  though,  to  look  at  her 
only,  I  should  be  of  your  opinion.” 

Thus  commenced  between  the  parents  a 
very  long  conversation,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  Monsieur  Jouffray  resolved  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  general’s  letter  to  his  friend  the 
doctor  on  the  following  morning. 

He  was  received  with  ease  and  politeness 
by  the  medical  gentleman,  who  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  eccentricity  until  he  had  perused 
the  epistle. 

Monsieur  Jouffray  stated  that  it  was  some 
internal  complaint,  of  what  nature  he  could 
not  say ;  but  he  wished  for  the  doctor’s 
opinion  and  advice.  In  reply,  the  doctor 
said  that  he  would  much  rather  not  have  any 
thing  to  do  wdh  the  matter,  as  he  wished  to 


be  without  patients  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
finish  a  medical  work  that  he  had  in  hand. 
However,  after  much  entreaty,  he  agreed, 
with  great  apparent  reluctance,  to  have  an 
interview  with  mademoiselle,  stipulating  that 
no  one  else  should  be  present.  “  As  1  have 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  your  good  lady,” 
said  he,  “  I  cannot  mean  any  personal  dis¬ 
respect  to  her :  but  I  never  wish  to  hear  any 
but  a  patient  describe  her  own  feelings.  A 
third  person  that  will  talk  bothers  one. 
And  as  for  keeping  a  mother  quiet  on  such 
occasions,  bah !  madame  and  1  can  chat  the 
matter  over  afterwards.” 

On  his  return  home,  Monsieur  Jouffray 
had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  madame’s 
ratification  of  this  agreement;  nor  did  she 
consent  till,  after  speaking  much  of  what  the 
general  said  of  Dr.  Protean's  extraordinary 
talents,  he  added  that  the  latter  was  by  no 
means  a  good-looking  man,  and,  certainly , 
fifty  years  of  age. 

So  the  doctor  came  and  had  a  long, 
private  interview  with  Cesarine,  who  came 
therefrom  with  glistening  eyes,  and  declared 
that  he  was  a  most  wonderful  man,  that  he 
had  described  every  symptom  of  her  com¬ 
plaint,  and  that  she  felt  the  most  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  judgment. 

With  the  parents,  however,  the  doctor  was 
very  laconic,  though  he  said  calmly,  “  you 
need  not  be  uneasy  about  her,  for  1  can  cure 
her.  So  you  have  only  to  give  me  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  consider  the  business 
as  settled.” 

Both  Monsieur  and  Madame  were  literally 
struck  speechless  at  this  abrupt  and  most 
extraordinary  proposition,  and  gazed  and 
gaped  at  each  other  as  though  questioning 
whether  they  were  not  in  the  presence  of  a 
lunatic.  The  awkward  pause  was  broken  by 
Dr.  Proteau,  who  coolly  observed,  “  I  f  you  do 
not  happen  to  have  so  much  by  you,  your 
note  of  hand  will  do  just  as  well.  From  my 
friend  the  general’s  letter,  I  am  perfectly 
aware  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  ot 
speaking.” 

“  Nom  de  Dien /”  shrieked  Monsieur 
Jouffray,  “who  and  what  do  you  take  me 
for,  that  you  speak  of  such  a  sum  as  though 
it  were  a  mere  bagatelle  ?” 

“  Precisely  so,”  observed  the  imperturbable 
doctor,  “  I  do  consider  it  a  mere  bagatelle. 
What  is  such  a  trifle  when  compared  with 
the  life  of  an  only  child  ?” 

“You  must  be  joking,  monsieur,”  said 
madame,  with  an  arch,  coaxing  smile. 

“  Not  at  all,”  replied  the  doctor ;  “  I  am 
perfectly  serious,  and  never  allow  myself  to 
chaffer  or  be  chaffered  with.  There  are 
other  medical  men  in  Nice  ;  consult  them,  if 
you  think  proper.  However,  mademoiselle 
shall  not  suffer  from  delay  ;  I  will  send  her 
something  to  take  this  morning,  which  I 
shall  just  have  time  to  mix  up  before  I  take 
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a  ride  with  a  friend  to  Mont  Calvo.  There¬ 
fore,  excuse  my  abrupt  departure.  Consider 
my  present  visit  and  what  I  shall  send  to 
mademoiselle  merely  as  an  evidence  of  my 
respect  for  monsieur  le  general  and  his 
friends  :  but,  for  the  last  time,  remember 
that,  if  you  wish  for  my  attendance  profes¬ 
sionally,  I  never  did,  and  never  will,  deviate 
from  terms  which  I  have  once  specified, 
unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  fail  in  performing  a 
perfect  cure ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  should 
scorn  to  pocket  a  single  sous.” 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  rose,  and 
politely  took  leave  of  the  bewildered  couple, 
who,  after  a  very  brief  consultation,  resolved 
to  seek  medical  advice  at  a  less  exorbitant 
rate  elsewhere  ;  and,  with  that  intent,  they 
walked  into  town,  whence  they  did  not 
return  till  the  hour  of  dinner. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cesarine  had  received 
the  bottle  promised  by  the  doctor,  and  had 
taken  one  small  glass  from  it.  The  effects 
did,  indeed,  appear  miraculous.  She  de¬ 
clared  that  every  thing  she  ate  or  drank 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  more  delicious 
flavour,  that  the  pain  in  her  side  was  entirely 
gone,  and  she  described  her  feelings  as 
being  altogether  changed. 

All  this  ought  to  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  her  parents,  and  assuredly  was 
so  to  a  certain  extent  ;  nevertheless,  both, 
and  particularly  the  father,  appeared  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  lost  in  a  reverie,  and  the  latter 
looked  altogether  as  though  it  were  a  doubt¬ 
ful  case  whether  good  or  evil  had  happened 
unto  him.  That  night,  of  course,  another 
consultation  took  place  between  the  worthy 
couple,  and  terminated  in  a  decision  to  call 
in  another  physician,  since  it  appeared  to 
them  exceedingly  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
Dr.  Proteau  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  all 
others  of  the  profession  as  to  entitle  him  to 
a  little  fortune  for  curing  a  single  patient. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  they  now  had 
recourse  was  a  venerable  practitioner.  He 
declined  the  case,  adding,  “  Most  fortunate 
is  it  that  you  have  brought  mademoiselle 
into  this  delightful  climate  at  this  particular 
season ;  for  we  have  now  a  visiter,  a  most 
extraordinary  character,  come  to  pass  the 
winter  here.  I  have  studied  much,  mon¬ 
sieur,  and  had  long  and  extensive  practice  ; 
and,  though  I  say  it,  much  success;  but  this 
gentleman  is — pardi  !  if  the  days  of  magic 
were  not  gone  by.  I  should  really  think  lhaf 
this  Dr.  Proteau  had  supernatural  agents  at 
his  command  I”  He  then  launched  out  into 
an  enthusiastic  panegyric  upon  the  said 
doctor,  concluding  with  instances  of  his 
eccentricity,  all  of  which,  however  ridicu¬ 
lous  they  might  appear,  had  always  some 
good  end  in  view. 

Monsieur  Jouffray  attempted  to  persuade 
the  venerable  man  that  he  was  too  diffident 
of  his  own  abilities,  but  all  was  in  vain ; 


and,  at  last,  the  doctor  ended  their  conver¬ 
sation  by  a  sufficiently  startling  observation  : 
— “  No,”  said  he,  “  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  funeral  of  a  young  patient 
would  deprive  me  of  my  rich,  nervous,  En¬ 
glish  patients.” 

A  journal  of  each  day’s  proceedings  would 
be  somewhat  tedious  ;  briefly,  then,  Cesarine 
was  all  health  and  spirits  till  the  wonderful 
phial  was  empty ;  and  from  that  time  she 
began  to  decline  and  droop,  and  the  pain  in 
her  side,  lassitude,  and  other  alarming  symp¬ 
toms  returned,  to  the  great  dismay  of  her 
parents.  Monsieur  Jouffray  held  out  stoutly 
for  some  time  against  submitting  to  what  he 
was  pleased  to  term  “  gross  imposition  and 
unfeeling  avarice but,  at  length,  his  good 
lady  put  the  question  seriously  to  him, 
whether,  if  their  daughter  were  in  her  grave, 
he  would  not  give  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  bring  her  to  life. 

So  with  a  heavy  heart  and  doleful  coun¬ 
tenance,  he  betook  himself  to  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Proteau,  and  began  to  marchander 
with  him ;  but  he  had  scarcely  commenced, 
when  the  doctor  interrupted  him  by  saying, 
“  Do  not  let  us  waste  time,  monsieur.  I  am 
told  that  a  merchant  considers  his  word  as 
binding  as  his  bond  :  am  I  right  P  Do  you 
always  consider  yourself  bound  in  honour  to 
perform  whatever  you  say  you  will  do,  pro¬ 
vided  the  conditions  stipulated  be  fulfilled  ?” 

“  Certainly  !”  replied  Monsieur  Jouffray 
warmly ;  “  I  never  did  forfeit  my  word,  and 
I  never  will.” 

“  No  more  will  I,”  said  the  doctor.  “  So 
all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  me  your  bill 
for  the  amount  named,  to  be  paid  when  your 
daughter  is  perfectly  cured ;  but,  in  case  of 
failure  on  my  part,  to  be  nothing  more  than 
waste  paper.” 

“  I  cannot  afford  such  a  sum,”  said  Mon¬ 
sieur  Jouffray  ;  “  you  think  me  rich,  but — ” 

“  That  alters  the  case,”  exclaimed  Dr. 
Proteau ;  “  let  it  be  inserted  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  bill,  that,  if  you  can  prove  yourself  to 
be  not  worth  more  than  five  times  the  amount, 
I  will  then  abandon  the  whole  claim.” 

More  conversation  followed  to  little  ef¬ 
fect,  and  it  was  not  till  a  fortnight  after¬ 
wards  that  Monsieur  Jouffray,  worried,  as  he 
declared,  by  his  spouse  and  Mademoiselle 
Dubois,  and  tormented  by  apprehensions  for 
his  daughter,  agreed  to  sign  the  document  in 
question.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  since 
that  his  decision  was  somewhat  accelerated 
by  a  letter  from  Lyons,  informing  him  of 
the  arrival  of  large  orders  from  America,  in 
consequence  of  which  silk  was  likely  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  sooner  had  he 
signed  the  bill  than  he  took  himself  off  for 
Genoa  and  Piedmont,  comforted  by  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  assurance  that  he  would  find  Cesarine 
perfectly  recovered  before  his  return. 

So  the  good  man  went  his  way  at  a  most 
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fortunate  moment  for  his  speculations,  and 
made  large  purchases  of  silk,  which  were 
scarcely  in  his  possession  when  the  rise  in 
the  market  more  than  compensated  him  for 
the  eccentric  doctor’s  fee.  Then  he  returned 
to  Nice,  where  he  found  smiling  faces  and  a 
warm  welcome  ;  but,  for  some  cause,  Cesa- 
rine  blushed  deeply  when  he  congratulated 
her  upon  her  improved  looks.  There  was 
something  odd  too,  he  thought,  in  the 
manners  of  his  wife  and  Mademoiselle  Du¬ 
bois  ;  but  he  saw  that  they  were  all  happy  ; 
so  he  kissed  them  all  round,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  in  came  Dr.  Proteau,  with  whom 
he  shook  hands  warmly,  for  his  heart  was 
right  glad  within  him  at  what  he  saw,  and 
moreover,  he  was  flushed  with  success.  “If 
I  had  not  come  to  Nice,”  said  he,  “  I  never 
should  have  gone  to  Piedmont,  and  so  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  must  not  grumble :  but  you  must 
confess  now ,  Doctor,  that  your  terms  were 
sadly  too  high.” 

“  The  remedy  which  I  have  applied  is 
worth  considerably  move,”  replied  the  doc¬ 
tor.  Here  it  is  in  the  next  room,  and  I 
recommend  you  never  to  let  Mademoiselle 
Cesarine  part  from  it  any  more.’’ 

“Well,”  said  Monsieur  Jouffray ;  “that 
is  doing  more  than  you  promised.  Where’s 
the  bill  ?  I’ll  give  you  an  order  on  demand 
on  my  bankers.  That’s  the  way  we  mer¬ 
chants  do  business.  I  told  you  I  never  did 
and  never  will  forfeit  my  word.  Where’s  the 
bill  ?” 

“Here  it  is,  monsieur,”  said  a  clear  but 
tremulous  voice,  very  different  from  that  of 
Dr.  Proteau. 

“  Eh  !  what !  Albert  Cluneau  !”  exclaimed 
Monsieur  Jouffray. 

“  Yes,  monsieur,”  said  the  young  man, 
bowing  respectfully,  “  I  take  the  liberty  of 
presenting  my  bill,  and  reminding  you  of  our 
last  conversation,  in  which  you  told  me  that 
if  I  could  contrive  to  get  but  one  hundred 
thousand  francs - ” 

“  Bah  !  bah  !”  exclaimed  Monsieur  Jouf¬ 
fray,  “  you  must  have  misunderstood.  But 
your  bill !  How  ?” 

“  I  have  transferred  the  bill  to  Captain 
Cluneau,”  said  the  Doctor. 

“  Captain  Cluneau  !”  cried  Monsieur  Jouf¬ 
fray. 

“Yes,  Captain  Cluneau!”  shouted  aloud 
voice  from  behind  the  door,  which  Albert 
had  left  open  ;  and  forthwith  in  marched 
the  worthy  general,  saying,  “  Captain  he  is, 
and  I’ve  come  to  thank  you,  my  dear  friend, 
for  recommending  to  me  a  most  excellent 
officer.  I  hope  some  day  to  see  him  a  gene¬ 
ral.  It  would  have  been  a  sad  thing  to  have 
left  him  idling  his  time  at  Lyons.  Ten  to 
one  but  he  had  got  into  some  scrape  or  en¬ 
tanglement.” 

“  Ilem,  ahem  !”  coughed  Monsieur  Jouf¬ 
fray.  “  But  how  came  he  here  ?” 


“  I  posted  him  at  St.  Laurent,”  replied  the 
general;  “and  it  is  but  a  step  from  that  to 
this  place,  over  the  hills  and  along  the 
vallons,  and  pleasant  walking  under  the 
shade  of  the  olive-trees.” 

“  And  I,”  said  Dr.  Proteau,  “  I  recom¬ 
mended  air  and  exercise  to  mademoiselle, 
and  so  it  happened—  ” 

“  Bah,  bah  !  Don’t  say  any  more  !”  cried 
Monsieur  Jouffray;  “I  see  it  all  now.  A 
regular  conspiracy.  You’ve  outmanoeuvred 
me,  general.  Isn’t  that  the  word  P — Come 
the  old  soldier  over  me,  eh  !  Albert !  Well, 
well,  I  believe  I  was  wrong ;  for  you’re  a 
good  lad,  and  1  knew  your  father,  and  so  I 
won’t  be  worse  than  mv  word,  and  if  Cesa¬ 
rine - ” 

“  En  avant,  Cluneau  !”  shouted  the  gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  even  as  though  her  name  had  been 
a  word  of  command,  it  had  scarcely  passed 
her  father’s  lips  before  Cesarine  found  her¬ 
self  locked  in  the  embrace  of  her  lover. 

“  What  a  charming  doctor !”  exclaimed 
Fanchette  Dubois. 

[The  poetry  sparkles  with  many  a  gem  : 
e.  g.  the  following  specimens.] 

THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. — BY  L.  E.  L. 

Sleep  with  honey-dews  hath  bound  her. 

Sleep  unwaked  by  day ; 

Through  the  forest  growing  round  her 
N  one  may  take  their  way. 

For  it  is  a  path  forbidden 
By  the  words  of  power ; 

There  the  beauty  must  be  hidden 
Till  the  appointed  hour  ; 

Till  the  young  deliverer  cometh. 

And  the  maiden  life  resumeth.  ’ 

Purple  fruit  and  golden  chalice 
Lie  upon  the  floor ; 

For,  in  that  enchanted  palace. 

All  is  as  before. 

There  still  is  the  censer  burning. 

With  its  perfumed  flame  : 

Years  on  many  years  returning. 

See  it  still  the  same ; 

It  will  burn  till  light  re-living 
In  those  closed  eyes  quench  its  giving. 

There  her  ivory  lute,  too,  slumbers 
On  the  haunted  grouud. 

Silent  are  its  once  sweet  numbers. 

Like  all  things  around  ; 

On  her  cheek  the  rose  is  breathing 
With  its  softest  red  ; 

And  the  auburn  hair  is  wreathing 
Round  the  graceful  head : 

Changeth  not  that  rosy  shade, 

Stirreth  not  that  auburn  braid. 

Hath  the  wild  west  wind  theu  only 
Leave  to  come  and  weep  ? 

Is  the  lovely  one  left  lonely 
To  her  charmed  sleep  ? 

No,  when  yon  lull  moon  has  risen 
O’er  the  azure  lake, 

Cometh  one  to  that  sweet  prison 
For  the  sleeper’s  sake  ; 

On  that  only  moonlit  hour 
Hath  the  gentle  fairy  power. 

Then  she  calls  fair  spirits  nigh  her. 

Each  one  with  a  dream. 

So  with  sweet  thoughts  to  supply  her. 

And  those  shadows  seem 
Real  as  life,  but  that  each  vision 
Hath  a  lovelier  ray. 
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More  ethereal  and  elysian 
Than  earth’s  common  day. 

Human  thoughts  and  feelings  keep 
Life  in  that  enchanted  sleep. 

Soon  o’er  that  dark  pine  and  laurel 
Will  a  youth  prevail ; 

Is  there  not  a  gentle  moral 
In  that  fairy  tale? 

Like  that  maiden’s  sleep  unwaking, 

Slumbereth  woman’s  heart. 

Till  Love  comes,  that  slumber  breaking 
For  life’s  loveliest  part. 

Ah,  the  heart  which  it  must  waken 
Soon  will  mourn  its  rest  forsaken  ! 

THE  BLACKBIRD. 

Those  who  live  in  the  country,  and  who  are  apt  to 
awake  early  on  spxmg-mornings,  when  all  around  is 
still,  and  the  lark  himself  is  yet  on  the  ground,  must 
often  have  been  charmed  with  the  solitary  song  of 
the  Blackbird,  a  brief  stave  of  six  or  seven  notes 
only,  followed  by  an  interlude  of  silence,  duriug 
which  the  ear  listens  eagerly  for  a  repetition.  His 
broad  and  homely  strain,  different  from  that  of  every 
other  minstrel  of  the  woods,  and  chiming  in  at  inter¬ 
vals  with  the  universal  chorus  of  wild  throats,  is  like¬ 
wise  known  from  infancy  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  walk  abroad  on  spring  evenings.  The 
yellow  bill  and  glossy,  black  plumage  of  the  same 
conspicuous  bird  are  equally  familiar  to  the  eye  of 
such,  when  he  flits  from  hedge  to  tree,  or  across  a 
meadow ;  nor  less  so  to  their  ear  is  the  chuckling 
call  with  which  he  bolts  out  of  a  bush  before  the 
startled  passenger,  who  has  unconsciously  disturbed 
him  on  his  perch. 

MORNING. 

Golden  Bill !  golden  Bill ! 

Lo  !  the  peep  of  day ; 

All  the  air  is  cool  and  still. 

From  the  elm-tree  on  the  hill. 

Chant  away ; 

While  the  moon  drops  down  the  west. 

Like  thy  mate  upon  her  nest. 

And  the  stars  before  the  sun 
Melt,  like  snow-flakes,  one  by  one. 

Let  thy  loud  and  welcome  lay 
Pour  along. 

Few  notes,  but  strong. 

EVENING. 

Jet-bright  Wing  !  jet-bright  Wing  1 
Flit  across  the  sunset  glade ; 

Lying  there  in  wait  to  sing. 

Listen,  with  thine  head  awry. 

Keeping  time  with  twinkliug  eye. 

While  from  all  the  woodland  shade. 

Birds  of  every  plume  and  note 
Strain  the  throat. 

Till  both  hill  and  valley  ring. 

And  the  warbled  minstrelsy. 

Ebbing,  flowing,  like  the  sea, 

Claims  brief  interludes  from  thee : 

Then,  with  simple  swell  and  fall. 

Breaking  beautiful  through  all. 

Lei  thy  Pan-like  pipe  repeat 

Few  notes,  but  sweet.  J.  Montgomery. 

[The  Engravings  are  tastefully  varied. 
One  of  the  most  successful  is  Faithful  Carlo, 
by  Edwin  Landseer,  cleverly  engraved  by 
C.  Rolls.  Puss  and  the  Poetess,  by  H.  P. 
Parker,  is  a  “  pretty  business  the  poetess 
has  fallen  asleep,  “  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,”  Puss  has  overturned  the  candle  and 
set  fire  to  the  toilet,  while  the  imp  of  mis¬ 
chief  is  playing  in  the  looking-glass.  The 
Doge’s  Palace,  by  Prout,  is  a  gem  of 
Venice  :  and  two  or  three  fairy-like  subjects 
are  a  set-otf  to  the  substantiality  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  With  such  success,  both  in  litera¬ 


ture  and  art,  the  ingenious  editor,  Mr. 
Shoberl,  may  continue  to  maintain  his  pre¬ 
eminent  position  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
Annuals.] 


dfricntfSfytp’s  (©ffmttcj. 

[Bv  unabated  zeal,  the  Editor  has  this 
year  equalled  himself  in  any  preceding  one  : 
or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  xnesent  volume.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  delightful  miscellany  of  pathos  and 
pure  sentiment,  mingled  with  the  lively  yam 
of  humour.  The  story  we  have  selected  for 
abridgment  is] 

THE  BRIDAL  OF  GERTRUDE. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James. 

At  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  point  at  which  the  Necker  falls  into  the 
magnificent  Rhine,  between  the  small  and 
beatiful  town  of  Neckersteinach,  and  the 
famous  city  of  Heilbron,  a  deep  and  narrow 
gorge,  lined  with  wood,  and  flanked,  on 
either  hand,  by  rocks,  carries  down  a  small 
and  sparkling  stream  into  the  wider  channel 
of  the  Necker.  Following  the  course  of 
that  rivulet  up  towards  the  mountains  of  the 
Odenwald,  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  lies  a 
small  village  domineered  by  one  of  the 
frowning  castles  of  the  ancient  feudal  lords 
of  Germany.  That  castle  now  stands  a 
gray  ruin,  raising  its  proud  but  shattered 
head  in  the  majesty  of  desolation,  twined 
with  immemorial  ivy,  and  with  its  aged  brow 
crowned,  by  the  fantastic  hand  of  nature, 
with  rich  garlands  of  wild  flowers.  Thus 
have  I  seen  it  myself,  catching  the  shadows 
of  the  clouds  as  they  flitted  across  the  sky, 
whilst  the  humbler  village,  that  has  grown 
up  at  its  feet,  lay  smiling  in  the  calm  sun¬ 
shine. 

It  was  a  pretty  village,  and  a  peaceful 
spot,  for  the  inhabitants  paid  highly  for  the 
protection  of  their  lords  above,  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  obtained  it  in  due  measure,  so  that  the 
evil  days  they  knew  were  few.  Each  cot¬ 
tage  stood  by  itself,  surrounded  by  the  host 
of  apple  trees,  which  still  distinguishes  that 
part  of  the  world :  each  had  its  little  garden 
of  herbs  and  fruit ;  each  had  its  little  por¬ 
tion  of  allotted  woodland.  Little  variety 
existed  amongst  the  houses  ;  some  were 
larger,  and  some  were  smaller,  but  all  were 
built  very  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  and  the 
only  two  which  distinguished  themselves  at 
all  from  the  rest,  were  those  of  the  pastor  of 
the  place,  and  of  the  forester  of  Count  Er¬ 
lach.  The  latter  was  a  wealthy  man,  as  the 
affairs  of  the  village  went.  He  had  been  a 
great  favourite  with  his  lord,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  of  the  nobles  of  those  days  ;  and 
under  him,  Muller,  the  forester,  had  accu¬ 
mulated  no  insignificant  w’ealth.  On  the 
death  of  the  old  lord,  no  immediate  change 
was  perceptible.  The  peasantry,  however, 
and  the  old  retainers,  the  good  seneschal 
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of  the  castle,  the  lieutenant  commanding  the 
soldiers,  the  forester  himself,  and  even  the 
fool  whose  jests  or  nonsense  had  given 
amusement  to  the  long  dinners  of  the  old 
count,  began  to  grumble  as  year  after  year 
past  by,  and  their  young  lord  never  made 
his  appearance  amongst  them. 

Our  tale,  however,  refers  more  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  forester  and  his  family,  which 
consisted  of  three  persons  besides  himself. 
His  wife  had  been  dead  for  years,  and  he 
had  never  taken  unto  himself  another  help¬ 
mate.  She  had  left  him,  however,  enough 
pledges  of  their  love  to  prevent  his  home 
from  looking  desolate :  two  sturdy  lads,  who 
soon  grew  up  into  stout  and  powerful  men; 
and  one  fair  girl,  who,  from  a  pretty  child, 
rose,  day  by  day,  into  fresh  beauties,  till  she 
ended  in  becoming  the  envy  of  all  the  wo¬ 
men’s  hearts,  and  the  admiration  of  all  the 
men  throughout  the  country  round. 

The  eldest  son  was  called  Karl  after  his 
father ;  the  second  was  named  Wilhelm 
from  the  young  count ;  and  the  girl  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Gertrude,  from  the  late 
countess,  who  had  held  her  at  the  baptismal 
font.  If  the  two  youths  showed  forth,  in 
their  strong  and  stalwart  limbs,  the  vigorous 
formation  of  their  father,  and  enabled  him 
to  say  that  not  a  knight  in  all  the  emperor’s 
court  was  better  formed  than  they  were, 
whatever  gentle  blood  the  family  did  really 
possess,  made  itself  manifest  in  Gertrude 
Muller,  as  she  grew  up  towards  woman¬ 
hood. 

And  now  it  was  Gertrude  Miiller’s  bridal 
morning,  and  though,  amongst  the  youths 
of  the  villages  round  about,  there  might  be, 
here  or  there,  a  sore  heart,  no  one  was  un¬ 
wise  enough  to  show  his  disappointment. 
In  short,  all  the  youth  of  her  native  kreis 
wished  her  happiness  and  the  matron’s  coif, 
as  soon  as  might  be  ;  but  many  of  the  elder 
part  of  the  community  shook  the  wise  head, 
and  thought  that  both  old  Karl  Muller  and 
his  daughter  were  doing  an  unwise  thing. 
In  the  first  place,  they  urged  that  she  was 
very  young,  too  young  to  take  upon  her  the 
serious  duties  of  a  wife.  But  Karl  said  not 
a  whit ;  her  mother  had  been  his  wife  at 
the  same  age.  Besides  that  cogent  reason 
for  her  marrying  soon,  he  had  one  which 
was  more  powerful  still.  Three  weeks 
before,  a  youth,  with  several  gallants  in  his 
train,  had  ridden  up  to  the  castle  of  Erlach, 
demanding  to  see  its  lord,  though  all  the 
world  knew,  Karl  observed,  that  the  count 
was  absent.  This  same  gay,  young  noble, 
however,  after  reposing  for  a  time  at  the 
castle,  had  made  an  excuse  to  go  down  to 
the  foresters  house,  and  had  remained  there 
longer  than  old  Karl  liked.  He  had  since 
returned  twice  alone,  and  sought  by  many  a 
wile  to  speak  to  Gertrude  in  private.  “  And 
I  have  great  reason  to  believe,’’  the  forester 
added,  “  that  he  is  the  young  Landschaden 


of  Neckersteinach,  who  halts  at  no  step 
which  may  gain  his  own  purposes.  So  if 
the  girl  is  in  love,  and  likes  to  marry,  why 
let  her  marry  at  once,  in  God’s  name.” 

Mow  to  whom  was  Gertrude  Muller  about 
to  be  wedded  ?  the  reader  may  be  inclined 
to  ask  ;  and  did  her  heart  go  with  the  hand 
she  was  to  give  ? 

[The  answer  is,  one  Wilhelm  Franz,  a 
burgher  of  Heilbron,  who  comes  to  pur¬ 
chase  timber  from  off  the  Count’s  estate.] 

He  was  a  very  handsome  youth,  though 
his  face  was  rather  bronzed  by  the  sun,  in 
travelling  hither  and  thither  on  the  business 
of  the  house ;  and  his  dark,  black  hair, 
though  cut  somewhat  short  before,  which 
the  people  of  Erlach  did  not  approve  of, 
curled  in  rich  masses  over  the  rest  of  his 
head.  His  hand,  the  good  people  laughed 
at,  because  it  was  as  white  as  a  woman’s, 
and  they  asserted  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  hold  a  pen  behind  a  desk.  In  some 
of  their  rough  sports  upon  the  green,  how- 
ever,  he  soon  proved  that  it  would  give  a 
buffet  which  would  stretch  the  strongest  of 
them  prostrate,  so  that  nobody  laughed  at 
the  white  hand  afterwards.  Every  thing, 
however,  that  he  did,  was  done  with  so 
much  good  nature,  that  no  one  was  offended, 
and  Wilhelm  Franz  became  a  general  fa¬ 
vourite.  ' 

And  it  was  Gertrude  Muller’s  bridal  day, 
and  the  sun  had  shone  upon  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  as  they  went  to,  and  came  from, 
the  little  village  church.  The  blessing  had 
been  spoken,  the  festivities  had  begun,  and 
modesty  and  love  wound  a  sweeter  garland 
round  the  temples  of  that  fair  bride,  than 
the  richest  orange-flower,  that  ever  decora¬ 
ted  the  favourite  of  courts.  Wilhelm  trod 
proudly,  and  as  he  looked  up  to  the  lordly 
towers  of  the  castle,  rising  hautily  above  his 
Gertrude’s  humble  home,  his  glance  seemed 
to  say,  I  envy  not  the  lord  of  those  high 
halls  !  My  heart  has  found  a  happier  rest¬ 
ing-place. 

When  they  had  entered  the  cottage,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  was  taking  his  seat  by  her  side, 
one  of  the  stout  soldiers  from  the  castle 
came  down,  and  said  that  the  old  seneschal 
had  just  received  letters  from  his  lord  at 
Vienna,  and  that  Master  Wilhelm  Franz 
must  even  leave  his  fair  bride  for  half  an 
hour,  and  come  up  to  speak  about  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  wood. 

“  I  will  come  by  and  by,’’  said  Wilhelm, 
smiling  good-humouredly. 

The  man  hesitated,  but  Gertrude  whis¬ 
pered,  “  Better  go  at  once,  Wilhelm,  if  you 
must  go  !’’  and  he  went ;  but,  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour,  he  returned  not,  and  the 
bridal  party  went  out  upon  the  green,  be¬ 
neath  the  apple-trees,  to  wait  for  his  com¬ 
ing,  ere  they  began  the  dance.  Scarcely 
were  they  there,  and  Gertrude’s  heart  was 
beating  unquietly,  when  there  came  bursts 
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of  laughter  through  the  trees,  and  the  sound 
of  cantering  horses,  and  up  rode  a  gay  party 
of  armed  cavaliers,  headed  by  him  who  had 
somewhat  persecuted  the  sweet  girl  already. 

“  Are  we  in  time  for  the  wedding, 
boors  ?”  he  cried,  laughing  loud,  “  are  we 
in  time  for  the  wedding  ?” 

“  Too  late  !”  replied  old  Karl  Muller, 
surlily. 

“  Too  late!’’  answered  Karl,  his  eldest 
son,  with  his  eyes  flashing  fire. 

“  Nay,  then  I  must  e’en  kiss  the  bride 
and  depart !”  said  the  cavalier  springing 
to  the  ground,  and,  advancing  with  haughty 
boldness,  but  not  without  grace,  he  ap¬ 
proached  Gertrude,  who  blushed  and  trem¬ 
bled.  “  Wishing  you  all  happiness,  fair 
bride, ”  he  said,  as  he  bent  apparently  to 
kiss  her  cheek.  But,  as  he  stooped,  he 
threw  his  right  arm  round  her  waist,  set 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  sprang  into  the  sad¬ 
dle,  and,  with  the  ease  of  one  performing 
some  long  practised  feat  of  the  manege,  he 
placed  her  on  the  horse  before  him,  and 
struck  his  spurs  into  the  charger's  sides. 
The  old  man  and  his  sons  darted  forward, 
and  one  got  hold  for  a  moment  of  the  bri¬ 
dle  rein  ;  but  a  horseman  who  followed  the 
other  brought  the  youth  to  the  ground  with 
the  blow  of  a  mace,  and  the  whole  party 
rode  off  at  full  speed,  roaring  with  laughter 
at  the  curses  and  shouts  of  the  villagers. 
One  long,  loud  shriek  was  all  that  the  lips  of 
Gertrude  uttered  ;  her  heart  refused  to  beat, 
her  brain  grew  giddy,  and  she  fainted  as  she 
lay,  held  on  the  horse  by  the  firm  grasp  of 
the  cavalier’s  arm.  After  a  time  conscious¬ 
ness  came  back,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  ; 
but  she  saw  the  brown  woods,  and  the  large 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  young  green 
leaves  hurrying  rapidly  before  her  sight : 
recollection  was  too  terrible  to  bear,  and  she 
once  more  fainted.  When  next  she  reco¬ 
vered,  she  was  in  a  large  hall  splendidly  de¬ 
corated  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day; 
and  two  old  women  were  bending  over  her, 
throwing  water  in  her  face  ;  but,  when  she 
raised  her  eyes,  the  detested  form  of  him 
who  brought  her  thither  met  her  sight,  and 
she  closed  them  again  with  a  cold  shudder. 
The  women  persuaded  him  to  go  away,  but 
when  he  was  gone,  the  words  of  praise  that 
they  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  language 
that  they  held  to  persuade  the  unhappy  girl 
to  his  purposes,  made  her  weep  bitterly. 
They  assured  her  that  he  would  have  gone 
to  seek  her  a  week  before,  and  would  have 
prevented  her  marriage  altogether,  had  he 
not  been  held  a  prisoner  by  the  Palatine, 
from  whose  hands  he  had  only  escaped  two 
days. 

“  Wretch  ! ”  she  exclaimed,  “  wretch  !’J 
But,  as  she  spoke,  he  again  entered  the 
room,  and  waved  the  women  away.  He  sat 
down  beside  her  ;  he  grasped  her  hand  in 
his  ;  he  used  the  language  of  flattery  and  of 


corruption  to  the  pure  ears  of  Gertrude 
Muller.  We  will  not  dwell  on  what  he 
said  ;  we  will  not  stain  this  pure  page  with 
the  words  he  uttered,  and  the  persuasions 
he  proffered  ;  but  if  he  thought  to  light  up 
one  unholy  feeling  in  her  heart,  oh  !  how 
far  was  he  mistaken.  She  thought  of  him 
she  loved,  and  of  the  full  but  modest  joy 
with  which  she  had  but  that  day  bestowed 
her  hand  on  him.  She  thought  of  those 
dear  hopes,  now  likely  to  be  blasted  for  ever, 
for  she  felt  that  she  was  utterly  in  the  power 
of  a  libertine  and  a  ruthless  man  ;  and  as 
she  did  thus  think,  the  words  he  uttered 
scarcely  found  meaning  in  her  ear,  and  her 
eye  wandered  round  the  room  and  to  the 
high  oriel  window  seeking  for  means  of  es¬ 
cape.  It  found  none,  however  ;  no  object 
showed  itself  through  the  open  lattice,  but 
the  mountains  that  hem  in  the  Necker,  and 
the  green  waters  of  that  beautiful  stream 
flowing  on  between  its  mighty  rocks ;  and 
the  high  castle  of  the  Dilsberg  crowning 
the  opposite  hill.  There  was  no  escape, 
she  saw  ;  but,  a  fearful  resolution  presented 
itself  to  her  mind.  It  was  evident,  from  all 
she  beheld,  that  the  hall  in  which  she  sat 
was  high  up  in  some  tower,  built  upon  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  she  thought  that 
at  least  she  could  die  rather  than,  even  by 
force,  wrong  the  faith  she  had  plighted  to 
him  she  loved.  As  she  thus  thought,  and 
her  eye  wandered  wildly  to  the  casement, 
she  felt  the  villain’s  arm  seeking  to  glide 
round  her  small  waist.  With  a  sudden 
scream  she  darted  from  him,  sprang  through 
the  casement,  and  gained  the  parapet  that 
ran  round  the  tower.  Had  that  parapet  not 
been  there,  the  suden  impulse  of  fear  and 
desperation  might  have  carried  her  resolu¬ 
tion  into  effect  at  once.  But  there  it  stood, 
a  barrier,  easily  overstepped,  indeed,  but 
still  a  barrier  between  her  and  that  terrible 
act  which  she  meditated.  She  paused  to 
gaze  !  and  found  that  she  stood  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  verge  of  a  tower,  in  one  out  of  three 
castles,  that,  stretching  along  the  craggy 
bank  of  the  Necker,  overhung  the  waters  at 
a  dizzy  height  of  many  hundred  feet.  She 
gazed  down  below  !  It  was  a  sight  to  make 
the  brain  turn  round ;  the  blue,  thin  air 
beneath,  the  broken  rocks,  jagged  and  sharp, 
the  diminished  birds  skimming  like  specks 
over  the  surface  of  the  stream.  Can  we 
blame  her  if  she  paused  with  a  wildly  beat¬ 
ing  heart,  if  she  hesitated  till  a  strong  hand 
grasped  her  arm,  and  her  power  over  her 
own  destiny  was  gone  ?  “  Oh  God,  deliver 
me!”  she  cried;  but  the  stranger  answered 
with  a  laugh. 

“Come,  come,  fair  maiden!”  he  said; 
<c  God  never  delivers  from  the  Landschaden ; 
but  I  thank  you  for  bringing  me  here.  That 
idiot  wardour  has  left  the  gates  open,  and 
there  is  no  one  in  the  court.  I  will  nail  his 
ears  to  the  door-post.  What  if  the  troops 
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of  the  Palatine  were  to  know  of  such  care¬ 
less  guard  !” 

As  he  spoke,  there  came  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  from  the  woods  above,  and  it  was 
echoed  from  the  forest  path  below.  A 
stronger  passion  now  was  roused  in  the 
breast  of  Gertrude’s  persecutor;  and,  for 
the  moment,  forgetting  her  existence,  he 
darted  away,  and  his  steps  clanged  quickly 
through  the  hall.  “  Oh  God,  deliver  me  !” 
cried  Gertrude  again  ;  but  she  now  cried  so 
with  better  hope,  and,  for  a  single  instant, 
she  strained  her  eyes  upon  the  part  of  the 
wood  whence  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  had 
seemed  to  come.  She  caught  the  sight  of 
arms  gleaming  through  the  trees,  and  she 
heard  from  the  court  below,  the  shouts  of 
many  voices  giving  loud  commands  for  man¬ 
ning  the  walls  and  defending  the  castle. 
She  could  not  catch  the  words,  but  she 
guessed  their  import,  and  the  next  moment 
a  loud  explosion  from  the  battlements  be¬ 
neath  her  feet,  followed  by  another  and  ano¬ 
ther,  told  her  that  the  Landschaden  had  an¬ 
ticipated  attack  by  firing  upon  the  ap¬ 
proaching  parties.  The  tower  on  which 
she  stood  seemed  to  rock  with  the  concussion 
of  the  artillery,  and,  in  a  moment  after,  an 
answering  flash  blazed  through  the  opposite 
wood,  and,  with  a  rushing  sound,  a  cannon¬ 
ball  passed  through  the  air,  tipping  an  an¬ 
gle  of  the  tower  as  it  rushed  by,  and  scatter¬ 
ing  the  masonry  far  and  near.  Running 
round  the  tower,  she  now  thought  only  of 
escape,  and  gazing  into  every  window  which 
opened  on  the  platform,  she  at  length  per¬ 
ceived  one  that  led  to  a  flight  of  stairs.  It 
opened  readily  to  her  hand,  and  she  passed 
through  ;  and  then,  running  down  with  a 
quick  step,  she  only  paused  when  her  head 
became  giddy  with  the  incessant  turning  of 
the  narrow  staircase  and  the  deafening  roar 
of  the  artillery.  Once,  as  she  descended,  a 
bright  flash  burst  through  one  of  the  narrow 
loop-holes,  and  she  saw  the  forms  and  fierce 
faces  of  armed  men  hurrying  about  upon 
one  of  the  battlements  hard  by.  She  feared 
almost  to  move  lest  they  should  see  her ;  but 
as  the  roar  of  the  guns  was  again  heard,  she 
hurried  on  with  a  beating  heart,  till  the 
staircase  terminated  with  a  door  on  either 
hand.  On  the  one  side  she  heard  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  voices  as  if  in  eager  debate,  and 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  other,  was  pour¬ 
ing  a  stream  of  golden  sunshine.  She  tried 
it  and  found  it  locked,  but  the  heavy  key  was 
in,  and  turning  it  cautiously  round,  she 
drew  the  door  back  and  took  a  step  out  into 
the  air.  She  found  herself  in  a  long,  paved 
way,  leading  from  the  castle  to  which  she 
had  been  carried,  to  another  which  stood 
beyond,  perched  half  way  up  a  tremendous 
rock,  like  the  nest  of  a  swallow,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name  with  the  peasantry  to  this 
day.  The  way  was  raised  upon  a  high 
causeway,  partly  artificial,  partly  natural, 


and  battlements  and  embrasures  on  each 
side,  showed  it  well  calculated  for  defence. 
But,  though  the  cannon  were  still  there,  the 
soldiers,  all  drawn  to  the  side  on  which  the 
attack  began,  had  left  it  vacant,  and  Ger¬ 
trude  hurried  on  seeking  for  some  way  to 
escape.  She  could  find  none ;  the  walls 
were  too  high  for  her  to  attempt  to  drop 
from  them,  and,  though  the  low,  sinking  sun 
showed  her  that  but  little  time  yet  remained 
for  her  to  secure  her  flight,  she  found  her¬ 
self  foiled  wherever  she  turned.  She  hur¬ 
ried  on,  however,  towards  the  other  castle, 
gazing  up  to  see  if  there  too  were  any  of 
those  she  had  to  fear,  but  it  seemed,  for  the 
time,  utterly  deserted.  No  soldiers  appeared 
gazing  from  the  battlements  at  the  distant 
fight;  no  head,  protruded  from  the  window 
announced  that  any  human  being  was  within. 
Hesitating,  trembling,  listening,  Gertrude 
entered  through  the  open  door,  and  found 
the  hall  vacant,  though  the  remains  of  a 
half-finished  meal  showed  that  it  had  not 
long  been  so.  She  then,  with  better  courage, 
searched  round  the  courts  and  walls  for  some 
means  of  egress,  but  every  gate  was  closed 
with  heavy  locks,  and  all  the  keys  were  gone. 
In  disappointment,  almost  in  despair,  she 
paused  and  looked  towards  the  other  castle. 
The  battlements  were  crowded,  the  roar  of 
war  was  going  on  ;  but  suddenly  came  louder 
shouts,  and  she  saw  some  groups  upon  the 
very  path  she  had  just  followed.  Where 
could  she  fly  for  concealment  ?  There  was 
a  flight  of  steps  led  down  from  one  of  the 
remote  halls,  apparently,  cut  through  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stood,  and,  not 
without  a  hope  that  it  might  conduct  her  to 
some  sally-port,  Gertrude  took  her  way 
down,  lighted  by  an  occasional  loop-hole, 
though  the  sun,  sinking  fast  behind  the 
mountains,  gave  but  scanty  beams.  It  led 
but  to  a  vault,  from  which  there  was  a  door 
indeed,  but  it  too  was  locked,  and  Gertrude 
set  herself  down  and  wrung  her  hands  in  the 
bitterness  of  despair.  There  was  a  window, 
but  it  was  too  small  for  human  being  to  pass, 
and  was  grated  besides  with  iron  bars  ;  and 
all  that  it  enabled  the  unhappy  girl  to  do, 
was  to  gaze  out  in  the  growing  twilight, 
and  watch  the  groups  hurrying  to  and  fro 
upon  the  walls  of  the  other  castle.  Soon 
that  twilight  faded  away,  and  all  that  she 
could  see  was  the  form  of  the  tall  towers, 
bursting  forth  every  now  and  then  as  the 
eager  flash  of  the  artillery  ran  along  the  bat¬ 
tlements;  but  after  a  short  time  the  win¬ 
dows  seemed  to  shine  forth  with  an  unusual 
brightness,  a  glare  was  seen  through  the 
loop-holes,  a  rolling  pillow  of  yellow  smoke 
rose  above  the  white  clouds  that  the  artillery 
had  caused  below,  and  on  it  played  a  flick¬ 
ering  light  which  was  not  like  the  flashing 
of  the  cannonade.  Then  came  loud  cries 
and  shouts  and  execrations,  borne  upon  the 
wind,  and  the  tramp  of  hurrying  crowds, 
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and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Nearer, 
more  near,  came  the  mingled  roar  along  the 
causeway  ;  and  then  she  heard  it  in  the 
halls  above.  All  seemed  confusion  and  dis¬ 
array,  till  suddenly  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
was  again  heard,  and  she  found  that  the 
artillery  on  the  walls  above  were  now  pointed 
along  the  causeway,  to  drive  back  a  pur¬ 
suing  enemy.  Trembling,  almost  fainting, 
she  lay  in  one  corner  of  the  vault,  when 
suddenly  steps  were  heard  descending, 
torches  flashed  around  the  walls,  and,  in  a 
moment  after,  the  voice  of  her  persecutor 
struck  upon  her  ear,  exclaiming,  “  Didst 
thou  think  thou  hadst  escaped  me?  No,  no, 
fair  maiden  !  you  shall  live  or  die  with  the 
Landschaden.  t  hrow  open  the  door,  Hein¬ 
rich  !’’  and,  catching  her  up  in  his  arms,  he 
was  bearing  her  forward  through  the  door, 
which  one  of  those  who  were  with  him  had 
unlocked,  to  a  rocky  path  leading  down  to 
the  river.  The  horror  of  his  touch,  how¬ 
ever,  drew  a  sudden  scream  from  the  lips  of 
Gertrude,  and,  setting  her  down,  he  cried 
with  a  blasphemous  exclamation,  “  She  will 
draw  them  hither  with  her  cries  !  By  Hea¬ 
ven  I  will  drive  my  dagger  into  her  ! — 
Stay,”  he  continued  ;  “  let  me  look  out!” 
and  he  took  two  or  three  steps  forth  down 
the  hill, — “  Fire  and  blood  !”  he  cried 
again  after  a  moment’s  pause,  “  here  is 
Count  Erlach's  banner  !’’ 

Inspired  with  instant  hope  of  making 
herself  heard,  Gertrude  uttered  scream  on 
scream ;  but  the  fierce  Landschaden  bounded 
back  towards  her  with  his  dagger  in  his 
hand,  exclaiming,  “  Slay  her,  slay  her  !  we 
must  fight  to  the  last  or  die  ;  but  she  shall 
not  escape  !” 

A  step  more  would  have  brought  him  to 
the  vault;  but,  at  that  moment,  there  was  a 
loud  explosion  above.  The  voices  of  the 
cannon  were  unheard  in  the  roar, — the 
Landschaden  looked  up  towards  the  blazing 
walls  ;  an  immense  mass  of  stonework  de¬ 
scended  through  the  air,  and,  striking  on 
his  brow  and  chest,  rolled,  with  his  dead 
body,  slowly  down  the  rock.  Gertrude 
darted  forward  towards  a  party  of  men  ad¬ 
vancing  quickly  up  the  steep.  There  was  a 
knight  leading  them  on,  sword  in  hand, 
with  the  banner  of  her  father’s  lord  waving 
above  his  head.  “  Save  me  !  save  me  !  save 
me  !”  cried  she,  and  as  she  reached  his 
knees,  and  clasped  them  with  her  extended 
arms,  sense  and  thought,  terror,  and  joy, 
and  hope,  all  passed  away  at  once,  and 'she 

fell  prostrate  before  Count  Erlach’s  feet. 

******  ** 

With  the  terrible  sensation  of  one  waking 
from  a  long  swoon,  Gertrude  unclosed  her 
eyes,  and  gazed  around  her  as  some  castle 
clock  was  striking  eleven.  There  was  the 
light  of  many  tapers  in  the  room,  and  rich 
tapestry  waved  on  every  side,  while  hangings 
of  white,  and  crimson, ^and  gold,  surrounded 


the  splendid  bed  on  which  she  lay.  The 
arms  of  the  Counts  of  Erlach,  emblazoned 
with  rich  colouring,  ornamented  the  ceilings, 
and  the  furniture,  and  all  around  her,  was  a 
dream  of  magnificence,  such  as  she  had 
never  seen  before.  Round  a  table,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  stood  three  persons, 
while  several  girls,  in  the  garb  of  waiting- 
women,  appeared  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  The  first  of  the  nearer  three  was  an 
old  man,  in  the  garb  of  a  physician,  pouring 
some  fluid  from  a  phial  into  a  Venice-glass, 
and  his  face  wTas  turned  directly  towards 
Gertrude.  On  one  side  of  the  table,  stood 
an  old  man,  of  powerful  frame,  clad  partly 
in  armour  ;  and  Gertrude  knew  her  father. 
Those  two  were  bareheaded ;  but  on  the 
side  nearest  to  her,  with  his  back  towards 
her,  stood  one,  who  wore  his  crimson  bonnet 
and  high  plume  ;  beside  him  lay  a  pile  of 
armour,  cast  hastily  down,  and  from  his 
shoulders  fell  an  easy  cloak,  lined  with  rich 
furs,  and  tied  with  tassels  of  gold. 

“  This,  my  lord  count,  will  bring  her  to 
herself,  I  will  insure,”  said  the  leech,  as  he 
poured  out  the  medicine  ;  “  she  does  but 
faint,  though  the  fit  is  long  and  terrible  !” 

“  Where  can  Wilhelm  be  ?”  thought 
Gertrude  ;  but  she  hastened  to  relieve  her 
father’s  fears,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  still  faint, 
“  My  father  !” 

All  started,  and  turned  towards  her,  at  the 
sound;  but  it  was  not  old  Karl  Muller 
reached  her  first.  That  gay  and  glittering 
cavalier  dropped  at  once  the  glass  he  was 
taking  from  the  physician,  darted  forward, 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  her 
again  and  again  unto  his  heart.  Trembling, 
fearful,  uncertain  ;  yet  hoping,  thrilling 
with  fancies,  it  seemed  madness  to  believe, 
she  pushed  him  gently  back,  and  gazed  upon 
his  face.  “  It  is  !  it  is  !”  she  cried,  cast¬ 
ing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  “  Wilhelm  ! 
dear  Wilhelm  !”  Then,  sinking  back  again, 
she  pointed  to  the  glittering  coat  of  arms 
that  hung  above  that  bridal  bed. 

“  True  !”  he  said,  “  dear  Gertrude,  it  is 
all  quite  true.’’ 

“  Then  I  know  you,  Wilhelm,”  she  said, 
almost  mournfully  :  “  but  who  am  I  ?” 

“  Gertrude,  Griifin  of  Erlach,  my  own 
dear  wife!”  replied  the  count;  ‘‘noble 
both  by  your  father’s  and  your  mother’s 
side,  and  with  a  dower  of  beauty  and  of 
goodness  worth  a  prince’s  hand  ; — you  are 
mine,  Gertrude,  mine  for  ever  !  To-mor¬ 
row  I  will  tell  you  more.  Now  rest,  sweet 
girl,— rest,  and  recover  from  all  you  have 
suffered.  Your  lover,  your  husband,  will 
watch  by  your  side  ;  and,  safe  in  his  castle, 
and  guarded  by  his  care,  no  more  such  sad 
scenes  shall  happen,  as  those  which  have 
checkered  Gertrude’s  bridal-day.” 

[The  poetical  pieces  are  numerous  and 
attractive :  from  them  we  quote  a  ballad- 
gem—] 
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THE  EARI.’s  DAUGHTER. 

By  the  Hon.  Airs.  Erskine  Norton. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

Up  rose  Caerlaveroch’s  grim  earl; 

Right  joyful  shouted  lie  : 

“My  liated  foe  for  ever  now 
My  prisoner  shall  be  ! 

“  He  lies  within  my  dungeon-wall. 

And  chained  shall  there  remain  ; 

Or  his  life-blood  shall  wash  away 
Our  honour’s  withering  stain. 

“  What  brought  the  callaut  near  my  towers. 
Scarce  armed  and  all  alone  ? 

’Twas  the  hand  of  Heaven  which  gave  him  up. 
His  father's  crime  to  atone.” 

The  Lady  Margaret  stood  there. 

Close  by  the  old  earl’s  side  : 

“  Alas,  my  lord,  for  his  father’s  sin. 

May  no  ill  to  him  betide  ! 

“  Spare  his  young  blood,  my  parent  dear ! 
Spare  his  young  blood,  1  pray  ! 

O  set  him  free,  the  death-feud  stop, 

And  let  him  wend  his  way  !” 

“  Now  shame  thee.  Lady  Margaret ! 

Out  on  thee,  child,  I  say  ! 

And,  for  that  thou  hast  dared  to  plead, 

He  dies  ere  break  of  day.” 

The  Lady  Margaret  was  good. 

And  wise,  as  she  was  fair ; 

No  maid  within  a  thousand  miles. 

Could  match  Caerlaveroch’s  heir. 

Her  sire’s  hereditary  foe 
At  Holyrood  she  met ; 

The  young  Lord  Lindsay,  and  they  loved 
As  foes  had  ne’er  loved  yet. 

It  was  to  spy  his  lady  fair. 

Young  Lindsay,  in  disguise, 

Was  wandering  near  her  father’s  towers. 

And  taken  by  surprise. 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

’Tis  midnight, — Margaret  does  not  sleep. 

Nor  yet  her  faithful  page  ; 

Fearful  the  task  for  life  or  death, 

In  which  they  both  engage. 

The  Lady  Margaret  steals  along 
The  subterranean  way. 

Known  only  by  her  sire  and  her, 

To  where  the  prisoner  lay. 

She  struggles  on — and  gains  at  last 
The  secret  aperture : 

Glides  gently  to  his  iron  couch 
Where  chained  he  lies  secure. 

He  starts,  and  almost  shrieks  to  see 
His  Margaret  so  uigh  ; 

But  finger  on  her  lip  is  laid, 

Aud  warning’s  in  her  eye. 

No  word  they  spoke — the  chain’s  unlocked. 
Up  with  a  bound  he  springs  ; 

And  freedom  to  his  pallid  brow 
The  rushing  life-blood  brings. 

The  loathsome  passage  now  is  cleared. 

The  stars  are  glittering  bright ; 

And  to  his  parching  lip  is  brought 
The  fresh  cool  breeze  of  night. 

Down  in  yon  dell  the  page  awaits 
With  a  courser  fleet  and  sure , 

’Tis  not,  indeed,  his  own  good  steed. 

But  that  he  must  endure. 

“  Now,  dearest  Margaret,  fly  with  me  ! 

Now  fly  with  me  I  pray  ! 

A  victim  to  thy  sire’s  revenge. 

Here  must  thou  ueverstay. 

“  Turn  not  away,  nor  wring  my  hand — 

From  hence  I  will  not  stir : 

If  Margaret  cannot  fly  with  me, 

I  must  not  part  from  her. 


"  Put  up  your  steed,  sir  page,  and  now 
Return  we  whence  we  came : 

O  Margaret,  couldst  thou  think  that  I 
Dread  dying  more  than  shame  ?” 

Then  Margaret  dried  her  falliug  tears, 
And  courage  found  to  speak  ; 

“  Lindsay,  I  am  resolved  and  firm, 
Although  my  hpart  should  break. 

“  Thy  life  is  saved,  and  thou  art  free  ; 

And  trust  me,  I  would  brave 
Ten  times  the  peril  of  this  night. 

That  precious  life  to  save. 

“  Yet  deem  it  not  a  lack  of  love, — 

For  I  would  share  with  thee. 

Want,  sickness,  toil,  and  worse  than  all. 
The  harsh  world’s  contumely, — 

“  Oh,  deem  it  not  a  lack  of  love. 

If  one  tliinsr  yet  I  name, 

Still  dearer  than  thou  art  to  me — 

A  conscience  free  from  blame  ! 

“  And  ne’er  will  I  desert  my  sire — 

E’en  though  with  guilt  defiled  ; 

For,  stern  and  cruel,  if  he  be. 

He  dearly  loves  his  child. 

“  I  will  not  leave  him  in  his  age  : 

But,  Lindsay,  cease  thy  dread — 

He’ll  rage  and  storm,  but  never  harm 
A  hair  of  his  Margaret’s  head. 

“  I  will  confess  my  love  for  thee  ; 

And  time,  perchance,  may  bring 
Some  healing  balm ; — perchance  root  out 
Revenge's  festered  sting. 

“  Leave  all  to  me — there  still  is  hope  ; 

Mount,  mount  thy  steed — away] 
Methinks  I  hear  the  early  bird 
That  harbingers  the  day.” 

Lindsay  revered  her  filial  truth. 

And  ceased  his  suit  to  press  ; 

He  felt  he  could  not  love  her  more. 

But  might  esteem  her  less. 

One  kiss — one  long  and  parting  kiss — 
Then  leaped  he  on  his  steed  ; 

One  look — one  long  aud  parting  look — 
And  he  was  gone  indeed. 

PART  THE  THIRD. 

’Tis  cock-crow,  and  the  dappled  dawn 
Glows  o’er  the  eastern  sky  ; 
Caerlaveroch’s  guard  i’  the  castle  yard. 
Are  watching  gloomily. 

What  means  this  sudden  uproar  wild  ? 

Arms  clash,  deep  curses  rise  : 

The  shrill-toned  swell  of  the  Tarum-bell 
Salutes  the  brightening  skies  1 
And  steeds  are  saddling  in  their  stalls ; 

The  drawbridge  rattles  down ; 

Ride  hard  ye  may,  my  men,  this  day. 
Your  captured  foe  is  flown  ! 
Caerlaveroch's  chief  is  in  his  hall : 

None  looked  on  him  but  feared  ; — 

His  teeth  are  clenched,  and  the  fury-foam 
Whitens  his  grizzled  beard. 

Death  flashes  from  his  keen  blue  eye. 

As  to  his  feet  is  brought. 

Unarmed  and  bound,  the  sentry  found 
On  guard  o’er  him  they  sought. 

“  Traitor !”  and,  glancing  high  in  air. 
The  earl’s  bright  falchion  quivers  ; 

It  falls,  but  checked,  aud  dashed  aside. 

In  the  firm  oak-beam  shivers. 

Why  failed  his  aim  so  firm  and  true  ? 

It  rarely  failed  till  now — 

And  what  hath  blanched  that  iron  cheek. 
And  tamed  that  threatening  brow  ? 

A  gentle  form  has  glided  ’tween 
The  victim  and  the  blow  ; 

Margaret’s  fair  neck  it  lightly  grazed ; 
The  red  drops  trickling  flow. 
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Yea,  there  she  knelt — his  daughter  dear. 

In  penitent’s  array — 

Her  feet  were  bare,  and  her  long  dark  hair 
On  the  stone  pavement  lay. 

All  stood  aghast : — her  eye  was  firm, 

But  her  cheek  and  lip  were  pale ; 

Yet  lovely  shewed  through  the  waving  cloud 
Of  her  dark  mourning  veil. 

“  Father,  behold  the  traitor  here  1” 

The  silvery  tone  was  heard 
By  each  and  all  in  that  crowded  hall. 

And  every  heart  is  stirred. 

With  grief,  amazement,  shame,  and  rage. 

The  haughty  chieftain  gaspt ; 

Fierce  was  the  strife;  but  Nature  won 
Her  outraged  claim  at  last. 

Well  had  the  maiden  prophesied  : 

Her  pleading  wise  and  calm 
With  time  did  bring  to  revenge’s  sting, 

A  holy  healing  balm. 

For  a  year  had  scarcely  passed  away. 

When  from  her  father’s  hand, 

Lindsay  with  pride  received  his  bride,’ 

In  wedlock’s  sacred  baud. 

A  happier  pair  were  never  known 
To  graee  Caerlaveroch’s  bowers  ; 

And  soon  on  his  knee  the  earl  smiled  to  see 
A  young  lord  of  its  ancient  towers. 

[Next  are  some  fine  stanzas,  by  “  the 
Basket-maker,”  whose  genius  was  first  re¬ 
cognised  in  Friendship’s  Offering ,  and  the 
estimate  of  whose  promise  is  creditable  to  the 
Editor.] 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

By  Thomas  Miller. 

Tread  lightly  here !  this  spot  is  holy  ground. 

And  every  footfall  wakes  the  voice  of  ages  : 

These  are  the  mighty  dead  that  hem  thee  round. 
Names  that  still  cast  a  halo  o’er  our  pages  : 

Listen !  ’tis  Fame’s  loud  voice  that  now  complains, 

“  Here  sleeps  more  sacred  dust  than  all  the  world 
contains.” 

Thou  may'st  bend  o’er  each  marble  semblance  now : 

That  was  a  monarch, — see,  how  mute  he  lies  ! 
There  was  a  day  when,  on  his  crumbling  brow. 

The  golden  crown  flashed  awe  on  vulgar  eyes ; 
That  broken  hand  did  then  a  sceptre  sway. 

And  thousands  round  him  kneeled  his  mandates  to 
obey. 

Turn  to  the  time,  when  he  thus  low  was  laid 
Within  this  narrow  house,  in  proud  array  ; 

Dirges  were  sung,  and  solemn  masses  said. 

And  high-plumed  helms  bent  o'er  him  as  he  lay  ; 
Princes  and  peers  were  congregated  here. 

And  all  the  pomp  of  death  assembled  round  his  bier. 

Then  did  the  midnight  torches  flaming  wave. 

And  redly  flashed  athwart  the  vaulted  gloom  ; 

And  white-robed  boys  sang  requiems  o’er  his  grave  ; 
And  muttering  monks  kneeled  lowly  round  his 
tomb ; 

And  lovely  women  did  his  loss  deplore. 

And,  with  their  gushiug  tears  bathed  the  cold  marble 
floor. 

See  !  at  his  head,  a  rude-carved  lion  stands. 

In  the  dark  niche  where  never  suubeams  beat ; 

And  still  he  folds  his  supplicating  hands  ; 

A  watchful  dragon  crouches  at  his  feet, — 

How  oddly  blended ! — He  all  humble  lies. 

While  they  defiance  cast  from  their  fierce  stony  eyes. 

Here  sleeps  another,  clothed  in  scaly  mail ; 

Battle’s  red  field  was  where  he  loved  to  be  ; 

Oft  has  his  banuer  rustled  in  the  gale, 

I  n  all  the  pomp  of  blazing  heraldry  ! 

Where  are  his  bowmen  now,  his  shield,  and  spear. 
His  steed,  and  battle-axe,  and  all  he  once  held  dear  ? 


His  banner  wasted  on  the  castle  wall. 

His  lofty  turrets  sunk  by  slow  decay  ; 

His  bowmen  in  the  beaten  field  did  fall. 

His  plated  armour,  rust  hath  swept  away  ; 

His  plumes  are  scattered,  and  his  helmet  cleft, 

And  this  slow-crumbling  tomb  is  all  he  now  hath 
left. 

And  this  is  fame  1  For  this  he  fought  and  bled  1 
See  his  reward  ' — No  matter  ;  let  him  rest ; 

Vacant  and  dark  is  now  his  ancient  bed. 

The  dust  of  ages  dims  his  marble  breast ; 

And,  in  that  tomb,  what  thinkest  thou  remains  ? 
Dust !  ’tis  the  only  glory  that  on  earth  man  gains. 

And  kings  and  queens  here  slumber,  side  by  side. 
Their  quarrels  hushed  in  the  embrace  of  death ; 

All  feelings  calmed  of  jealousy  or  pride. 

Once  fanned  to  flame  by  Slander’s  burning  breath; 
Even  the  crowns  they  wear  from  cares  are  free. 

As  those  on  children’s  heads,  who  play  at  royalty. 
And  awful  silence  here  does  ever  linger ; 

Her  dwelling  is  this  many-pillared  dome ; 

On  her  wan  lip  she  plants  her  stony  finger. 

And,  breath-liuslied,  gazes  on  her  voiceless  home  ; 
Listening,  she  stands,  with  half-averted  head. 

For  echoes  never  heard  among  the  mute-tongued 
dead. 

And  here,  Time  stretches  out  his  cloudy  wings. 

But  never  beats  them,  and  they  have  turned  gray 
With  hovering  o’er  the  forms  of  crumbling  kings. 
And,  like  the  marble,  will,  at  last,  decay. 

Wearied  with  watching  ;  fall,  and  be  no  more 
Than  the  mere  years  of  sand  that  gird  the  eternal 
shore. 

Look  on  those  Gothic  arches,  worn  and  old  ; 

Whom  monarchs  loved,  ’neath  them  did  once 
appear. 

Dazzling  all  eyes  in  “  rude  barbaric  gold 

So  rich  the  tissues  which  they  then  did  wear ; 

The  same  soft  light  that  fills  this  holy  place. 

Hath  even  here  streamed  full  upon  a  Tudor’s  face. 

What  gaudy  figures  rest  against  the  sky ! 

With  golden  glories  woven  round  each  brow. 

They  float  athwart  the  window’s  deepened  dye. 

Rich  in  the  colours  of  the  ethereal  bow  ; 

Breaking  the  sunbeams  in  a  thousand  ways. 

And  mingling  star  and  twilight  with  his  dying  rays. 

Behold  those  cloudy  saints  and  angel  bands  ! 

How  rich  the  robes  in  which  they  brightly  beam  ! 
Such  shapes  we  oft  have  seen  in  sleepy  lands. 
Peopling  the  spacy  silver  of  a  dream  ; 

And  j  ust  such  harps,  with  carvings  rude  surrounded. 
Have  in  those  face-thronged  visions  o’er  the  wild  air 
sounded. 

Oh,  I  could  sit  and  weep  here  like  a  child ! 

I  know  not  why  thus  heavy  feels  my  soul ; 

But  I  did  deem  that  one  pale  statue  smiled 
Upon  me  in  the  twilight ;  and  the  roll 
Of  Memory’s  rapid  wheels  did  backward  move, — 

For  the  mute  marble  wore  a  form  I  once  did  love. 

But  this  is  fancy,  for  the  busy  brain 

Grows  sad  by  contemplation  on  the  past : 
Thoughts  move  in  chains,  a  heavy  wearied  train, 
Draggiug  down  to  the  grave,  their  rest  at  last ; 
Care  folds  liis  arms,  and  sits  apart  to  weep, 

Over  the  silent  city  where  the  mighty  sleep. 

[The  Engravings  consist  mostly  of  clever 
portrait  compositions :  Webster’s  amusing 
picture  of  Jenny’s  First  Love-letter,  in  which 
Jenny  reminds  one  of  a  startled  fawn :  Bar¬ 
rett’s  Morning,  and  an  Indian  Lake  Scene, 
by  W.  Purser,  are  of  foremost  merit ;  the 
latter,  delicately  engraved  by  Goodall,  is  full 
of  busy  life  and  picturesque  beauty. 

By  the  way,  the  Editor  in  his  Preface, 
notices,  in  excellent  feeling,  that  “  two  gifted 
beings,  whose  talents  have  graced  his  pages, 
will  adorn  them  no  more  1” — Miss  Maclellan, 
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the  author  of  Sketches  of  Corfu  ;  and  Mr. 
Scargill,  the  author  of  Rank  and  Talent, 
“  who  is  gone  down  to  the  grave,  with  the 
but  too  common  wages  of  the  literary  la¬ 
bourer — poverty  and  neglect.”  Our  readers, 
who,  doubtless,  remember  several  specimens 
of  Mr.  ScargilPs  genius  in  the  Mirror,  will 
be  interested  to  hear  that  a  collection  of  his 
fugitive  pieces  is  about  to  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  family.] 


Cl)t  $uhemU  dfrrgctancniot. 

[Twenty-nine  in  number  are  the  tales  and 
sketches,  in  prose  and  verse,  which  the  ac¬ 
complished  editor,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  has  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  present  volume  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  and  improvement  of  the  young.  All 
bear  that  peculiar  stamp  of  excellent  pur¬ 
pose  beyond  amusement,  which  we  have 
heretofore  admired  in  this  Annual.  Wit¬ 
ness  this  extract  from  the  prefatory  address.] 
Dear  little  Fanny,  I  fear  there  are  some 
stories  in  this  book  which  you  can  scarcely 
yet  understand  ;  but  Meta,  like  a  kind  sister 
as  she  is,  will  explain  what  may  be  too  dif¬ 
ficult  for  your  understanding.  I  delight  in 
seeing  children  grow  in  love  and  harmony 
with  each  other.  God,  Fanny,  loves  a 
cheerful  spirit,  and  he  wishes  you  to  be 
good  and  happy.  Now,  listen  to  me  :  is  it 
strange  that,  if  you  are  not  good,  you  can¬ 
not  be  happy  ;  and  if  you  are  good,  you 
cannot  avoid  being  happy  ?  How  happy 
you  feel  when  mamma  says  to  papa,  “  You 
should  have  seen  how  good  Fanny  was  to¬ 
day  !”  Do  you  remember  the  evening  you 
spent  at  the  cottage,  and  the  merry  game 
you  had  on  the  lawn  ?  And  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  pretty  blackbird’s  nest  in  the  porch  ? 
I  almost  forget,  hut  I  think  the  birds  had 
flown.  The  poor  blackbirds  built  their  nest 
so  carefully  in  the  thick  Clematis,  and 
brought  out  their  four  little  ones;  and  we 
were  in  such  fear  lest  the  cat  should  get  at 
them,  that  we  put  her  under  a  coop  in  the 
paddock.  When  the  birds  were  nearly 
fledged,  the  nest  began  to  give  way,  or 
rather,  the  Clematis  upon  which  the  nest 
was  built,  for  its  branches  are  very  slender  ; 
and  then  we  feared  that  strange  cats  would 
destroy  them  ;  so  we  put  the  young  birds, 
nest  and  all,  into  a  wicker  cage,  and  hung  it 
as  close  as  we  could  to  where  the  old  birds 
had  themselves  placed  it.  At  first  the  poor 
parents  were  in  terrible  distress,  and  made  a 
great  outcry,  and  we  let  them  have  the  gar¬ 
den  to  themselves  ;  and,  after  much  chatter¬ 
ing  together  I  saw  first  of  all  the  mother- 
bird  come  with  her  beak  full  of  worms,  and 
give  to  each  a  portion,  and  then  came  the 
handsome  black  papa,  his  feathers  glittering, 
and  his  yellow  bill  shining  like  a  strip  of 
gold  ;  and  he,  too,  fed  the  little  ones,  who 
kept  up  an  incessant  chirping,  asking  for 
more — and  more — and  more — every  minute. 


The  young  birds  grew  stronger  each  day, 
and,  at  last,  we  thought  we  would  put  them 
under  a  partridge-pen  on  the  lawn,  and  ob¬ 
serve  how  the  old  ones  would  behave  to 
them  ;  they  clattered  a  great  deal  at  this 
removal ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  sad 
part  of  the  story  is  to  come.  Thinking  the 
young  birds  were  so  safe  and  strong  in  the 
partridge-pen,  we  gave  freedom  to  the  old 
cat,  and  were  seated  quietly  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  when  we  heard  a  great  and  sudden 
outcry  from  the  poor  old  birds ;  I  never 
heard  such  cries  of  distress  from  birds  in  my 
life.  We  all  ran,  and  sorry  was  I  to  find 
that  the  cat  had  actually  bitten  off  the  head 
of  one  of  my  little  favourites  !  I  suppose 
the  silly  young  thing  fancied  that  the  bars 
which  restricted  its  flight  were  its  enemies, 
and  kept  poking  its  foolish  bill  through 
them,  eager  to  escape.  Of  course,  Madame 
Grimalkin  was  sent  back  to  prison,  and  the 
three  birds  to  their  old  cage,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  a  few  days  longer  under  our  joint 
protection. 

One  morning  we  discovered  that  the  old 
birds  had  pushed  aside  one  of  the  bars  of 
the  cage,  and  taken  away  the  strongest  of 
their  children  ;  then  I  watched  more  closely, 
and  saw  them  coax  the  others  into  the  great 
laurel  hedge,  and  from  that  into  the  lime- 
tree,  whose  tasselled  blossoms,  I  think, 
Meta  said  looked  so  pretty.  You  would 
have  been  pleased  to  see  the,  old  birds  feed¬ 
ing  their  young  in  these  beautiful  trees  ; 
watching  with  so  much  anxiety  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  foe  ;  and  grown  so  tame  as  hardly 
to  think  it  necessary  to  fly  away  at  our  ap¬ 
proach.  You  remember  our  little  Persian 
terrier,  Weazel  ?  Well,  Weazel  kept  watch, 
as  we  desired,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
strange  cats  ;  and,  though  she  is  not  larger, 
nor,-  indeed,  as  large  as  a  full-grown  cat 
herself,  yet  the  birds  never  flew  away  from 
her  :  they  know  the  difference  between  a 
cat  and  a  dog  perfectly  well,  I  assure  you. 

Now,  having  told  you  all  about  my  black¬ 
birds,  dear  Fanny,  I  must  wish  you  good 
by.  Continue  to  love  your  papa  and  mamma, 
and  your  dear  sister,  with  firm  and  steady 
affection.  Never  poke  your  pretty,  little 
head  into  danger,  like  the  silly  blackbird; 
but  remember  that,  though  you  may  not 
know  what  is  wrong,  your  "kind  mamma 
does:  by  attending  to  her  as  you  do,  you 
will  always  avoid  evil,  and  nothing  in  this 
world  is  more  dear  to  her  than  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  her  little  girls.  Adieu!  my  dear 
little  Emeralds,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
do  not  love  you  better  for  that  we  were  born 
in  the  same  land.  Blessings  be  with,  and 
remain  with,  you  for  ever  ! 

LONDON:  Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  ( near  Somerset  House');  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. — Agent  in  PARIS, 
G.W.M.  REYNOLDS,  French,  English,  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Library,  55,  Rue  Neuve  St,  Augustin.  —  In 
FRANCFORT,  CHARLES  JUGEL. 
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EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES: 

DOMESTIC  ARTS. 

The  prefixed  page,  the  second  of  its  kind, 
in  the  present  volume  of  the  Mirror,  (see 
page  97,)  presents  miscellaneous  objects 
illustrative  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Egyptians.  They  are  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  previously-engraved  specimens, 
— viz.  the  collection  formed  by  Mr.  James 
Burton,  during  his  recent  travels  in  Egypt. 
These  relics  must  be  interesting  to  every  one 
who  cherishes  respect  for  the  ingenuity  of 
past  ages :  they  take  us  back  to  the  homes 
and  habits  of  the  most  extraordinary  people 
of  ancient  times,  among  whom  the  earliest 
arts  of  life  were  cradled  ;  and,  not  the  least 
observable  circumstance  connected  with  such 
relics,  is  the  close  resemblance  they  bear  to 
the  domestic  implements  of  our  own  times. 

Eig.  1,  represents  a  Vase  Bottle,  of  red 
terra  cotta,  of  beautiful  shape;  13  inches  high. 

Eig.  2. — A  remarkably  fine  and  perfect, 
long-necked  Vase,  with  handle;  16  inches 
high. 

Eig.  3. — A  Sepulchral  Vase,  with  the 
human  head  as  the  cover  ;  in  the  centre  are 
hieroglyphics;  15  inches  high:  this  vase 
contains  much  of  the  substance  originally 
deposited  in  it,  enveloped  in  linen. 

Fig.  4. — A  very  elegantly-shaped  Vase, 
with  four  handles  ;  14  inches  high. 

Fig.  5. — An  Amphora,  or  vessel  for  con¬ 
taining  wine  ;  3  feet  high. 

Fig.  6. — A  prepared  Funereal  Feast,  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  profession  of  the  deceased  ; 
consisting  of  Two  Ducks  or  Water- fowl, 
trussed  exactly  as  now  in  our  kitchens,  upon 
the  original  Stand  on  which  they  were  found, 
composed  of  cane  and  the  papyrus  plant ; 
accompanied  with  a  Dessert,  comprising 
Cakes  of  different  forms,  made  of  coarsely- 
ground  corn;  and  Fruits,  namely  Dom  Ap¬ 
ples,  Pomegranates,  Dates,  Onions,  Raisins, 
and  Figs  of  the  Sycamore-tree.  These  most 
extraordinary  funereal  objects  were  found  in 
a  private  tomb  at  Thebes  :  they  have  been 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum  for  15/. 

Fig.  7 — Five  Cakes,  of  various  shapes, 
having  formed  portions  of  similar  collections. 

Fig.  8. — A  Kors,  or  support  for  the  head, 
upon  six  uprights. 

Fig.  9. — The  Figure-head  of  a  Boat,  re¬ 
presenting  the  head  of  Hathor,  ornamented 
and  surmounted  with  the  globe  and  horns  ; 
11|  inches  high.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
curious  object,  and  was  found  in  a  workman’s 
shop  at  Thebes :  the  face  of  the  Deity  has 
evidently  been  covered  with  gold  leaf;  and, 
in  front,  appear  to  be  hieroglyphics,  contain¬ 
ing  two  “  Cartouches  ;”  and  many  of  the 
symbolic  ornaments  of  the  same  artisan  are 
seen  attached  to  it  by  the  fire. 

Fig.  10. — A  Mason’s  Mallet,  which  has 
been  much  used,  and  is  an  object  of  great 


rarity.  This,  together  with  a  Plasterers’ 
Brush,  and  another  tool,  was  found  in  form¬ 
ing  a  trench  above  the  tomb  of  Osirei,  or 
Belzoni’s  Tomb,  to  turn  off  the  mountain 
torrents.  A  mound  of  the  rubbish,  which 
had  been  excavated  from  the  tomb,  was  cut 
through,  and  many  pots  of  colour,  with 
brushes,  &c.,  were  fbund  at  the  same  time. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Burton’s  collection  was 
sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  in  July 
last,  and  produced  between  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred  pounds. 

Reverting  to  the  forms  of  the  vases  on  the 
preceding  page,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
of  Champollion,  as  follows  :  u  It  is  evident  to 
me,  as  it  must  be  to  all  who  have  thoroughly 
examined  Egypt,  or  have  an  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  existing 
in  Europe,  that  the  arts  commenced  in  Greece 
by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  arts  of  Egypt, 
much  more  advanced  than  is  vulgarly  believed, 
at  the  period  at  which  the  first  Egyptian 
colonies  came  in  contact  with  the  savage  in¬ 
habitants  of  Attica,  or  the  New  Peloponnesus. 
Without  Egypt,  Greece  would,  probably, 
never  have  become  the  classical  land  of  the 
fine  arts.  Such  is  my  entire  belief  on  this 
great  problem.” 


MEXICAN  ANTIQUITIES: 

PYRAMIDS  OF  TEOT1HU AI.CAN. 

The  following  communication  from  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Glennie,  giving  an  account  of  a  visit 
which  he  made  from  Mexico  to  the  pyramids 
of  Teotihualcan,  was  read  a  short  time  since 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  : — The  largest  pyramid  is  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-seven  feet  square  at  its  base, 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  high, 
with  two  of  its  sides  parallel  to  the  meri¬ 
dian.  A  rampart  of  about  thirty  feet  in 
height,  surrounds  this  pyramid,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  its 
base  ;  on  the  north  side  of  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  flight  of  steps,  covered  with  a 
white  cement,  with  a  road  leading  from  them 
in  a  northerly  direction.  The  remains  of 
steps,  covered  with  a  white  cement,  were 
also  found  on  the  pyramids,  as  well  as  broad 
terraces  extending  across  the  sides.  There 
are  upwards  of  two  hundred  pyramids,  of 
various  dimensions,  surrounding  the  large  one. 
They  are  constructed  with  volcanic  stones, 
and  plaster  from  the  adjacent  soil,  and  are 
coated  with  white  cement.  The  ground  be¬ 
tween  their  bases  seems  formerly  to  have 
been  occupied  as  streets,  being  also  covered 
with  the  same  sort  of  cement.  A  smaller 
pyramid  than  that  above  described,  was 
covered  with  a  kind  of  broken  pottery,  orna¬ 
mented  with  various  figures  and  devices. 

W.  G.  C. 
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JOHN  BANNISTER,  ESQ. 

This  once-celebrated  comedian  died  on  the 
7th  inst.,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Bannister,  of  face¬ 
tious  memory,  not  less  celebrated  as  a  vocalist 
and  actor,  than  for  his  qualities  as  a  bon 
vivunt  and  wit,  as  his  many  recorded  bon 
mots  attest.  Ilis  son,  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  tolerable  education,  exhibited  an 
early  genius  for  painting,  and  wishing  to 
follow  it  as  a  profession,  his  grandmother 
applied  to  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  who 
recommended  him  to  Mr.  Garrick,  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  a  proper  master;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  she  took  her  little  protege  to  break¬ 
fast  with  the  dramatic  monarch.  Struck 
with  his  appearance,  Garrick  desired  him 
to  repeat  some  passages  from  Shakspeare, 
in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so  well 
as  to  he  honoured  with  his  warmest  enco¬ 
miums.  This  success  left  so  indelible  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind  of  our  tyro,  that  he 
presented  a  fac  simile  sketch  of  it  to  the 
public  in  his  Budget ,  and  often  to  his  private 
friends.  Garrick,  who  was  at  this  time  writ¬ 
ing  the  Maid  of  the  Oaks ,  introduced  a  part 
expressly  for  young  Bannister,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  declined,  preferring  rather  to  pursue 
his  studies  under  Loutherbourg,  who,  at  Gar¬ 
rick’s  solicitation,  consented  to  receive  him 
as  a  pupil,  on  the  payment  of  200/.  This 
sum  his  father  being  unable  to  pay,  his  kind 
patroness,  the  lady  before-mentioned,  con¬ 
sented  to  advance  ;  hut,  alas  !  on  her  errand 
of  benevolence,  she  fell  speechless  and  insen¬ 
sible  from  her  carriage,  and  in  that  state 
remained  for  two  days,  when  she  expired. 
Bannister  then  became  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  where  he  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  drawing,  particularly  of  heads,  upon 
which  when  he  wanted  cash,  (which  was  not 
seldom,)  he  used  to  add  some  few  touches, 
and  present  them  to  his  parent,  (no  very 
expert  judge  of  the  art,)  as  new  ones,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  the  promised  reward  of  a 
shilling,  which  made  the  latter  exclaim,  one 
night  when  he  more  than  usually  importuned 
him  by  pointing  out  the  various  beauties  of 
his  performances: — “Why,  Jack,  you  are 
just  like  an  ordinary  ;  come  when  you  will, 
it  is  a  shilling  a  head.”  His  father’s  cir¬ 
cumstances  being  at  this  time  considerably 
straightened,  young  Bannister  availed  him¬ 
self  of  Garrick’s  renewed  offer  of  engage¬ 
ment,  and  being  instructed  by  him  in  the 
part,  he,  in  177*^,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  public  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  for  his 
father’s  benefit,  as  Dick  in  the  Apprentice, 
aud  acquitted  himself  successfully.  The 
following  winter  he  performed  Zaphna ,  in 
Mahomet ,  to  the  Palmira  of  Mrs.  Robinson 
the  celebrated  Perdita,  with  increasing  ap- 
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probation,  and  the  town  pronounced  him  to 
be  a  promising,  tragic  actor.  About  this 
time,  there  was  a  coalition  of  the  two,  large 
theatres,  when  our  hero  played  Dorilas  in 
Merope ,  and  Achrnet  in  Barbarossa ,  at 
Covent-garden.  For  two  or  three  following 
seasons,  he  occasionally  appeared  in  Hamlet, 
Borneo,  and  other  parts  in  tragedy,  but  with¬ 
out  making  any  great  strides  towards  fame 
or  fortune,  until,  by  good  chance,  he  obtained 
an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
then  under  the  management  of  the  elder 
Colman,  and  appeared  as  Gradus,  in  Mrs. 
Cowley’s  farce  of  dVho's  the  Dupe  ?  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  so  delighted  the 
town,  and  Parsons,  the  comedian,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  that  he  called  him  his  “son,”  and 
by  his  “  fatherly”  care  and  protection,  after¬ 
wards  promoted  his  success  in  every  possible 
way.  Bannister  remained  for  some  years 
longer  at  Drury-lane,  when  the  stage  ma¬ 
nagement  devolving  on  Mr.  King,  that 
gentleman  assigned  him  the  part  of  Dabble, 
in  The  Humorist,  in  which  he  so  eminently 
succeeded  as  ever  afterwards,  excepting  upon 
some  especial  occasions,  to  eschew  the  buskin 
and  adhere  exclusively  to  the  sock ;  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  which  his  after  success  in  Edwin’s 
characters  of  Lingo,  Bowkit,  Peeping  Tom, 
and  others,  fully  confirmed  him.  About  this 
time,  Bannister  married  Miss  Harpur,  then 
celebrated  as  a  singer. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  present 
sketch,  to  trace  this  great,  public  favourite 
through  the  various  scenes  of  his  success,  or 
to  enumerate  the  many  characters  which 
marked  his  career  as  an  actor ;  but  a  few 
which  occur  to  us  it  may  not  he  unaccept¬ 
able  to  mention: — / Valter,  in  the  Children 
in  the  Wood,  has  had  no  adequate  repre¬ 
sentative  since  he  quitted  the  stage ;  nor  are 
La  Gloire,  Ben,  Sadi,  IVhimsiculo,  Trudge, 
Michael,  Lenitive,  Acres,  Leopold,  Dick, 
Brass,  Colonel  Feignwell,  Job  Thornbury , 
Pangloss,  or  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  better 
filled.  His  acting  combined  much  eccentric 
whim  with  exceeding  jollity — and  with  the 
greatest  humour  he  could  blend  the  deepest 
pathos.  “  He  was,”  says  a  critic,  “  the  last 
actor  which  we  remember  enjoying  a  kind  of 
personal  feeling  with  his  auditors  without 
resorting  to  buffoonery.  It  has  been  said  of 
some  comic  actor,  that  immediately  on  his 
entree  he  shook  hands  with  every  spectator 
from  the  first  seat  in  the  pit  to  the  hack  of  the 
gallery  ;  hut  Bannister  created  a  different 
feeling — that  sort  of  feeling  that  is  created 
when  a  gentleman  of  approved  worth  comes 
into  a  circle  ot  society.  When  he  had  to 
deliver  a  good  sentiment,  the  spectators  felt 
as  if  they  knew  it  was  the  natural  impulse 
of  the  mind  ;  and  they  felt,  in  all  cases  of 
emergency,  not  only  for  the  character,  but  for 
honest  Jack  Bannister.”  Elia ,  speaking  of 
him  and  Suett,  says  : — “  Jack  Bannister  and 
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lie  had  the  fortune  to  he  more  of  personal 
favourites  with  the  town  than  any  other  actor 
before  or  after.  The  difference,  I  take  it, 
was  this : — Jack  was  more  beloved  for  his 
sweet,  good  -  natured,  moral  pretensions. 
Dicky  was  more  liked  for  his  sweet,  good- 
natured,  no  pretensions  at  all.  Your  whole 
conscience  stirred  with  Bannister’s  perform¬ 
ance  of  Walter ,  in  the  Children  in  the 
Wood — but  Dicky  seemed  like  a  thing,  as 
Shakspeare  says  of  Love,  1  too  young  to  know 
what  conscience  is.’  ” 

Bannister  retired  from  the  stage,  after 
thirty-seven  years’  active  and  successful  ca¬ 
reer  :  on  this  occasion,  he  performed  Echo, 
in  the  World,  and  the  favourite  part  of  Walter. 

A  few  years  previous,  Bannister  gave 
an  entertainment  at  Freemason’s  Hall,  and 
afterwards  throughout  the  provinces,  with 
great  success,  called  Bannister's  Budget, 
the  prototype  of  the  many  At  Homes,  since 
so  popular,  from  the  lamented  Mathews.  He 
was  also,  for  some  years,  the  master  of  the 
Drury-lane  Theatrical  Fund. 

Bannister  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
extensive  circle  of  friends  of  the  highest  cha¬ 
racter  and  respectability,  by  whom  he  was 
cherished  and  beloved  ;  and  until  a  very  few 
months  of  his  decease,  excepting  only  the 
occasional  visitations  of  the  gout,  he  enjoyed 
a  green,  old  age,  and,  in  the  society  of  his 
friends,  “  fought  his  battles  o’er  again,”  with 
a  vigour  and  effect  which  never  tired  them  or 
himself. 

His  amiable  consort  survives  him.  His 
family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  all  but  one  daughter 
survive.  In  testimony  of  his  great,  private 
worth,  we  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude 
this  sketch  than  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  last  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  xx.,  pp.  243 — 4, 
extracted  from  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
April,  1826,  in  notice  of  Boaden’s  Life  of 
Kemble,  and  Kelly’s  Reminiscences,  of 
which  paper  Sir  Walter  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  writer : — 

“  There  is  Jack  Bannister,  honest  Jack, 
who,  in  private  character,  as  upon  the  stage, 
formed  so  excellent  a  representation  of  the 
national  character  of  Old  England  —  Jack 
Bannister,  whom  even  footpads  could  not 
find  it  in  their  heart  to  injure.*  There  he  is, 
with  his  noble  locks,  now  as  remarkable 
when  covered  with  snow  as  when  their  dark 
honours  curled  around  his  manly  face,  sing¬ 
ing  to  his  grandchildren  the  ditties  which 
used  to  call  down  the  rapture  of  crowded 
theatres  in  thunders  of  applause.” — Abridged 
from  the  Morning  Herald. 

*  This  distinguished  performer  and  best  of  good 
fellows,  was  actually  stopped  one  evening  by  two 
footpads,  who,  recognising  in  his  person  the  general 
favourite  of  the  English  audience,  begged  his  pardon, 
and  wished  him  good  night.  Horace's  wolf  was  a 
joke  to  this. 


^rnrUote  fallen). 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  MADAME  DE  BERIOT. 
f  Concluded  from  page  309.) 

On  Tuesday,  she  was  worse,  in  great  pain, 
and  often  exclaiming,  “  Oh,  doctor,  for  the 
love  of  God,  help  me  !”  I  could  see  that  his 
heart  was  wrung  with  her  piteous  appeals. 

On  Wednesday,  she  rallied  again,  and 
begged  De  Beriot  would  bring  her  jewels, 
that  I  might  sort  them,  and  put  them  away 
under  her  direction.  He  did  so,  and  left  us 
together  thus  employed,  to  take  his  walk 
with  the  doctor. 

“  What  a  number  of  rings  you  have  !”  I 
observed,  “  They  are  most  of  them  presents 
from  friends,”  she  replied.  “You  cannot 
possibly  remember  the  names  of  all  the 
donors,”  was  my  answer.  “  Indeed  I  do,” 
she  exclaimed  with  vivacity  ;  “  there  is  not 
one  but  I  remember.  They  even  recall  names 
and  dates  which  would  otherwise  escape  my 
memory.  This  ring  was  given  me  by  Mrs. 
Knyvett — this  one  at  Naples — my  husband 
presented  me  this  set  on  our  marriage — 
these  were  given  at  Lucca — but  I  have  no¬ 
thing  half  so  valuable  as  many  singers.  My 
trinkets  are  principally  endeared  to  me  from 
circumstances.” 

When  we  had  finished  our  little  task,  she 
reclined  back  again,  whilst  I  wrote  some 
letters. 

That  evening  I  spoke  to  Monsieur  De 
Beriot  of  my  hopes  of  her  recovery  ;  and 
offered,  in  case  he  kept  his  engagement  at 
Liverpool,  that  I  would  return  after  the 
festival  at  Worcester  to  nurse  his  wife. 

He  thanked  me  most  fervently,  but  said 
that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  from  me.  I  assured  him  I  loved  her 
so  sincerely,  that  I  thought  no  sacrifice  too 
great  for  her  sake  ;  that  I  looked  upon  her 
as  a  daughter,  and  could  not  bear  that  she 
should  be  left  without  a  female  friend  ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  if  she  were  well  enough 
to  allow  of  his  leaving  her,  I  was  to  return 
on  the  first  of  October.  I  mention  this  to 
show  how  little  we  either  of  us  then  antici¬ 
pated  a  fatal  result. 

On  the  morrow,  (Thursday,)  the  symp¬ 
toms  were  not  so  good.  The  fever,  it  is 
true,  was  not  so  strong,  and  the  cough  had 
left  her  entirely ;  but  there  was  a  restless 
movement  of  the  head,  a  stupor  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  that  alarmed  me  ;  and  when  I  left 
her  at  night,  she  returned  not  my  caresses 
as  she  had  ever  done  before,  and  I  went 
away  hoping  against  hope. 

Still  I  could  not,  would  not,  believe  that 
this  dear  creature  was  so  soon  to  die.  So 
young,  so  unbroken  by  disease,  so  capable  of 
giving  and  receiving  pleasure,  so  loving  and 
so  loved. 

I  was  to  leave  Manchester  with  Clara,  at 
twelve  on  Friday,  on  our  way  to  Worcester  ; 
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bat  I  went  about  ten  o’clock  to  the  Moseley 
Arms.  Great  God  !  what  a  change  had  a 
few  hours  wrought !  She  was  lying  nearly 
insensible,  her  hair  cut  off,  and  vinegar  with 
water  were  applied  to  her  temples.  Her 
eyes  were  closed,  and  she  constantly  turned 
her  head  from  side  to  side. 

Alas !  I  saw  too  plainly  that  death  was 
rapidly  approaching  ;  yet  when  poor  De 
Beriot,  weeping  abundantly,  said,  “  Alas  ! 
Mrs.  Novello,  you  will  never  see  poor 
Maria  again,”  I  cheered  him  with  hopes 
which  I  did  not  myself  entertain. 

Some  kind  friends  waited  at  the  coach- 
office  to  bid  us  farewell.  They  were  shock¬ 
ed  to  see  me  appear  in  tears.  “Nothing 
but  a  miracle  can  save  her  !”  was  my  excla¬ 
mation.  The  dismay  was  universal,  so 
great  an  interest  had  she  excited.  The 
coach  was  even  detained  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  I  might  have  the  latest  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Alas  !  the  sad  news,  that  she  was  no 
more,  reached  me  but  too  soon,  at  Worces¬ 
ter. 

Thus  died  this  incomparable,  this  wonder¬ 
fully  gifted  woman.  That  her  husband  could 
be  either  ungenerous  or  unkind,  I  do  not 
believe.  During  the  whole  of  her  illness, 
I  witnessed  his  assiduous  attention  to  her 
every  wish.  With  the  tenderness  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  he  combined  the  fondness  of  a  lover; 
chafing  her  hands  and  feet,  administering 
her  medicine,  and  murmuring  a  thousand 
grateful  endearments  to  soothe  and  console 
her. 

It  was  remarked  that  he  did  not  hang 
round  her  whilst  she  was  ill  in  the  ante¬ 
room  ;  but  some  husbands  are  chary  of 
demonstrating  affection  in  public  ;  they  hold 
it  too  sacred  a  feeling  for  display  ;  but,  in 
proportion,  are  prodigal  of  love  even  to  ido¬ 
latry  when  alone  with  the  beloved  object : 
and  never  have  I  met  with  a  woman  so  ca¬ 
pable  of  inspiring  a  lasting  and  intense 
passion  as  his  matchless  wife.  So  beauti¬ 
ful  and  playful,  so  full  of  genius,  devotion, 
and  disinterestedness — her  very  faults  had 
charms,  for  if  she  uttered  an  impatient 
word,  her  sweet  smile,  the  pressure  of  her 
hand,  instantly  atoned,  and  you  felt  to  love 
her  better  than  ever.  She  was  indeed  a 
realization  of  the  poet’s  dream  of  female 
perfection,  a  specimen  of  nature’s  handi¬ 
work,  excelling  the  utmost  imagining  of 
fiction. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a 
hope  that  some  musical  honours  may  be 
paid  to  her  memory  in  London  ;  a  requiem 
or  solemn  dirge  chanted  in  her  commemo¬ 
ration,  and  a  monument  erected  in  the  most 
public  place,  which  may  recall  to  every 
passer-by  the  memory  of  one  so  beloved 
and  lamented. — Mary  Sabilla  Novello. 

Musical  f For  Id. 


Spirit  of  IBts'cobnit. 

f  NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX. 

{Concluded  from  page  313.) 

“  The  Phormium  tenax  appears  to  have 
been  originally  brought  to  Ireland  in  the 
year  1798.  I  have  seen  it  both  in  the  south 
and  north,  and  from  the  latter  obtained  my 
specimens.  It  has  been  reared  in  gardens 
in  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Louth, 
Dublin,  and  Wicklow  ;  and  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  was,  only  on  one  occasion,  triflingly 
affected  by  frost,  where  it  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  for  thirty  years.  Ireland  seems  in¬ 
deed  to  be  a  country  pre-eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  cultivation  of  this  truly  estima¬ 
ble  plant.  Myriads  of  long  lost  acres 
reclaimed  from  swamps  and  marshes,  in  the 
Sister  Island,  might  be  compelled  to  return 
into  (  the  bosom  of  the  reaper’  an  abundant 
and  profitable  harvest.  Captain  Harris, 
whose  exertions  in  this  field  of  benevolence 
are  beyond  all  praise,  has  already  pointed 
out  the  mine,  and  shown  the  excellence  of 
the  ore,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
his  own  words  : — ‘  The  relative  position  of 
the  two  countries  upon  the  globe,  and  the 
similarity  of  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  to 
that  of  Ireland,  induced  me  to  conclude  that 
the  Phormium  tenax  might  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  Ireland.  The  experiments  that 
have  been  made  at  my  suggestion  in  Ireland, 
for  some  years,  have  been  conducted  on  a 
scale  which,  however  small,  is  abundantly 
conclusive  of  the  fact,  that  this  plant  thrives 
luxuriantly,  and  readily  acclimatizes,  even 
in  situations  less  favourable  than  might  have 
been  selected.’  According  to  Captain  Har¬ 
ris,  the  Phormium  tenax,  cultivated  in  Ire¬ 
land,  produces  from  three  to  four  hundred 
leaves  from  one  plant ;  some  of  the  leaves 
measuring  nearly  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
he  adds,  ‘  plants  of  the  Phormium  tenax 
have  flourished,  in  the  most  exposed  situa¬ 
tions,  for  four  years,  throughout  inclement 
winters,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
Dublin.’  Captain  Harris  estimates  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  an  acre  at  from  three  to  four  tons  of 
fibre.  The  price  of  Phormium  tenax  flax 
in  the  British  market  is  variable  ;  it  has 
been  as  low  as  18/.  per  ton,  and  as  high  as 
2 51.,  so  the  average  price  may  be  about  20 
guineas  per  ton  ;  and  after  making  every 
allowance  for  contingencies,  there  remains 
no  doubt  that  an  acre  of  good  ground,  pro¬ 
perly  cropped  with  plants,  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  would  produce,  at  the  most  mode¬ 
rate  computation,  two  tons  and  a  half  of 
New  Zealand  flax,  worth  50/.  sterling, — a 
most  profitable  return  ;  and  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  plant  is  perennial,  re¬ 
quiring  only  to  be  supplied  with  manure, 
and  the  ground  freed  from  weeds,  by  hoe¬ 
ing,  cfec.  In  these  times  of  peace,  the  price 
of  foreign  hemp  and  flax  has  varied  from 
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30/.  to  50/.  a  ton  :  and,  during  the  war,  has 
risen  as  high  as  70/.  to  120/.  a  ton. 

“  That  the  Phormium  tenax  will  succeed 
well  on  the  soil  and  in  the  climate  of  Eng¬ 
land,  will  be  proved  by  an  extract,  which  I 
may  cite  in  confirmation,  from  a  letter  with 
which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Walters, 
of  Bath  Easton  : — ‘  I  saw  a  plant  of  the 
Phormiuin  tenax  last  summer,  in  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  garden,  near  Bristol,  from  whence 
numerous  offsets  might  easily  have  been 
taken,  and  1  obtained  one  which  I  potted, 
and  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Meeting 
at  Bath,  accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  the 
flax  and  twine  obtained  at  Bristol ;  and  the 
plant,  being  a  novelty,  was  much  admired. 
It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  a  border  in 
my  garden,  where  it  has  succeeded  wonder¬ 
fully,  the  leaves  being  nearly  five  feet  in 
length,  and  four  inches  in  breadth.’ 

“  M.  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  and  Frey- 
cinet,  with  others,  have  endeavoured  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  Phormiuin  tenax,  and  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  south  of 
France.  It  seems  well  adapted  for  an 
insular  climate,  or  the  sea  coast ;  where  the 
rigour^  of  climate,  and  the  sudden  transi¬ 
tions  already  referred  to,  seem  to  be  attem¬ 
pered,  or  subdued  by  the  genial  breeze  of 
the  ocean. 

“  According  to  Salisbury,  Phormium  te¬ 
nax  plants,  about  three  years  old,  will  yield, 
on  an  average,  36  leaves,  besides  offsets 
from  the  rools  ;  and  the  leaves  being  cut 
down  in  autumn,  other  leaves  spring  up  anew 
in  the  ensuing  summer.  Six  leaves  have 
produced  one  ounce  weight  of  dry  available 
fibres,  after  being  scutched  and  cleaned  ; 
therefore,  one  plant  of  36  leaves  will  yield 
six  ounces  of  good  flax — an  acre  cropped 
with  these  plants,  according  to  Salisbury, 
three  feet  apart,  will  yield  more  than  16  cwt. 
The  leaves  are  cut  when  full  grown,  mace¬ 
rated  in  water  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
passed  under  a  weighted  roller.  The  parent 
plant  should  be  four  years  old  before  the 
offsets  are  separated,  and  the  month  of  May 
is  the  best  season  for  this  purpose.  Salis¬ 
bury’s  estimate  is  evidently  a  minimum ,  and 
the  specimen  on  which  he  has  founded  his 
calculations  must  have  been  of  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  description.  In  New  Zealand, 
the  leaves  may  be  cut  down  three  times  a 
year,  and  thus  three  successive  crops  may 
be  obtained  in  one  season  :  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  tropical  countries,  the  same  exuberant 
return  may  be  fully  calculated  on.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Crossley,  of  ‘  Olive 
Mount,’  near  Liverpool,  seriously  enter¬ 
tains  the  project  of  cultivating  this  *  fine 
plant’  on  his  estates  in  Jamaica,  and  if  the 
information  as  to  its  culture,  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  impart,  be  found  of  practical  use, 

I  shall  rejoice  in  having  contributed  my  mite 
to  aid  the  patriotic  enterprize. 

«  As  soon  as  the  Phormium  tenax,  agree¬ 


able  to  the  description  given  by  Rutherford, 
is  cut  down,  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
carry  it  home,  while  yet  green.  It  is  then 
scraped  with  a  large  muscle-shell,  and  the 
cellular  substance  and  investing  membrane 
or  epidermis  being  thus  removed,  the  fibrous 
part  is  separated  by  the  thumb-nails,  which 
the  New  Zealanders  suffer  to  elongate  for 
this  special  purpose.  Combs  are,  however, 
almost  entirely  employed  for  a  still  more 
minute  separation,  and  the  leaf  is  sometimes 
held  during  the  process  between  the  toes. 
The  combs  employed  on  these  occasions  are 
not  dissimilar  to  those  employed  by  our 
wool- combers  ;  the  fibres  are  subsequently 
bleached  in  the  sun,  and  become  as  white  as 
snow.  This  plant  has  been  prepared  in 
Norfolk  Island,  under  the  '  directions  of 
Governor  King  ;  and  since  that  period,  in 
considerable  quantities  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  it  has  also  been  cultivated. 

“  As  to  the  question  of  the  durability  of 
fabrics  manufactured  from  Phormium  tenax, 
on  which  some  degree  of  scepticism  has 
been  ventured,  it  may  be  added,  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Harris  has  worn  the  shawl  from  whence 
my  specimen  was  obtained,  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  tropical  countries,  and  it 
has  been  used  as  an  article  of  dress  in  this 
country  two  years  :  the  texture  seems  to  be 
altogether  unimpaired,  and,  from  its  present 
appearance,  promises  an  almost  intermin¬ 
able  duration. 

“  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond’s  process  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  flax  is  sufficiently  simple.  He 
dissolves  3  lbs.  of  soap  in  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  adds  25  lbs.  weight  of  the 
split  leaves,  tied  up  in  bundles.  After  these 
have  been  boiled  for  five  hours,  they  are 
afterwards  washed  in  running  water.  For 
the  following  method  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  an  eminent 
bleacher,  of  Barnsley,  to  whom  I  freely  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  many  obligations  for  his  re¬ 
peated  valuable  communications.  The  leaves 
being  cut  down,  when  the  tips  begin  to  fade 
and  separate,  are  bound  into  parcels,  steeped 
in  boiling  water  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
beetled  gently,  and  afterwards  soaked  in 
water  at,  a  temperature  of  about  110°  F.  ; 
and,  when  subsequently  washed  with  soap, 
a  fine  white  fibre  is  obtained:  it  is  finally 
bleached  with  chloride  of  lime. 

“  The  fibres  of  this  valuable  plant  seem, 
under  proper  treatment,  to  be  susceptible 
of  extreme  subdivision  and  tenuity.  1  have 
in  my  possession  a  specimen  of  the  flax  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  country,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  extremely  fine,  and  very  soft  and  silky 
— such  indeed  as  might  safely  be  brought 
into  competition  with  some  of  the  finest  va¬ 
rieties  of  continental  flax  in  the  British 
market.  ‘  These,  and  some  other  vegetable 
fibres,’  Captain  Harris  observes,  ‘  produce 
a  texture  resembling  that  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  flax ;  possessing  the  softness,  flexi- 
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bility,  and  lightness  of  the  vegetable,  and 
nearly  equalling  the  lustre  of  the  animal 
production.  They  may  be  woven  into 
fabrics  of  every  description,  and  may  be 
made  into  lace.  They  may  be  wrought  as 
a  substitute  for  silk,  into  tapestry,  damask, 
and  upholstery,  with  a  lustre  not  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  silk.’  It  is  quite  remarkable  with 
what  rapidity  the  fibre  may  be  made  to  pass 
all  its  intermediate  processes  :  the  plant 
may  be  shorn  of  its  leaves  in  the  morning, 
and  before  the  sun  has  set,  be  ready  for 
weaving  into  cloth. 

“  My  own  experiments  corroborate  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  me,  namely, 
that  the  fibres  of  Phormium  tenax  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  absorbent  and  retentive  of  colour. 
I  have  imparted  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
also  a  fawn  colour,  to  both  Phormium  tenax 
and  musa  textilis,  both  permanent ;  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that,  as  their  value  be¬ 
comes  better  known,  their  superior  excel¬ 
lence  will  eventually  be  more  highly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

“  The  strength  of  the  fibre  of  Phormium 
tenax  is  quite  extraordinary  :  according  to 
Labillardiere,  the  comparative  strengths  of 
various  fibres  are  as  follow  Agave  Ame¬ 
ricana,  7  5  Flax,  11^;  Hemp,  16^  ; 
Phormium  tenax,  23  7*10;  and  Silk,  24; 
so  that  it  will  be  seen  by  this  comparative 
estimate,  that  the  New  Zealand  flax  is  al¬ 
most  as  strong  as  silk,  and  very  far  surpasses 
that  of  hemp;  indeed,  a  rope  formed  en¬ 
tirely  of  Phormium  tenax,  proved  by  the 
breaking  machine,  bore  nearly  double  the 
strain  of  Russian  hemp. 

“  I  have  seen  specimens  of  ropes,  twine, 
yarn,  lines,  sail-cloth,  sacking,  bed-tick,  <fec., 
made  of  Phormium  tenax  ;  also  finer  fabrics 
of  various  kinds,  affording  demonstrable  evi¬ 
dence  that  its  fibre  is  susceptible  of  being 
woven  into  tissues  of  the  most  delicate  de¬ 
scription,  or  manufactured  into  materials  of 
the  strongest  and  coarsest  kind.  The  sails, 
cables,  and  running  rigging  of  the  beautiful 
model  of  the  frigate,  presented  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  William  the  Fourth  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  were  entirely  formed  from  Phor¬ 
mium  tenax.  Captain  Harris’s  yacht,  a 
perfect  gem  in  naval  architecture,  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  mainsail  composed  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  New  Zealand  flax,  and 
the  cordage  is  made  of  musa  textilis. 

“  The  quantity  of  Phormium  tenax  or 
New  Zealand  flax  imported  into  England, 
via  Sydney,  in  the  year  1828,  amounted  to 
only  60  tons  ;  but  in  1830,  the  imports  into 
Sydney  for  the  English  market  were  841 
tons;  and  in  1831,  the  quantity  reached 
1,062  tons;  and  I  believe  has,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  not  less  than  300  tons.  Government 
so  far  encouraged  the  importation  that,  if  I 
am  not  misinformed,  the  New  Zealand  flax 
was  admitted  free  of  duty,  before  that  im¬ 
post  was  removed  from  European  hemp  ; 


and  I  trust  this  fact  forms  a  well-grounded 
assurance  of  a  sincere  anxiety  to  encourage 
an  importation  connected  with  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community. 

“  A  manufactory  of  Phormium  tenax,  for 
fabrics  of  various  kinds,  prepared  with  a  so¬ 
lution  for  which  Captain  Harris  obtained  a 
patent,  was  opened  at  Great  Grimsby,  in 
J831,  and  is  now  flourishing. 

“  It  is  wonderful  to  what  degree  of 
tenuity  the  fibre  of  flax  has  been  carried 
and  extended  by  the  improved  process  re¬ 
cently  introduced,  of  passing  the  ‘  roving,’ 
as  it  is  called,  through  hot  water.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  one  pound  of  flax  has  been 
spun,  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  into 
3’arn  so  fine  as  to  extend  upwards  of  seventy 
English  miles  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Marshall,  of 
Leeds,  in  this  country,  has  nearly  ap¬ 
proached  that  degree  of  fineness.  The 
finest  linen  yarn  yet  spun  and  prepared  by 
machinery  is  240  ‘leas,’  or  about  60,000 
yards  to  the  pound  weight  of  16  ounces  ; 
valued  at  one  pound  sterling  for  60,000 
yards,  or  one  pound  weight  of  flax  when 
spun  into  yarn.  At  that  rate,  the  price  of 
the  yarn  would  be  2,240/.  per  ton  ;  the  ori¬ 
ginal  cost  of  the  flax  being  two  hundred 
guineas. 

“  I  have  a  beautiful  specimen  of  flax  pre¬ 
pared  from  Phormium  tenax,  that  might  vie 
with  the  finest  samples  of  Flemish  flax  ;  and 
of  this  last  I  have  one  valued  at  200/.  per 
ton,  such  as  is  spun  into  yarn  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  for  the  ordinary  kinds  of  French  and 
Brussels  lace.  I  am  told  that  the  finest  de¬ 
scription  of  flax  is  cultivated  under  cover  in 
Westphalia,  and  in  all  probability  there  is  a 
finer  variety  of  the  flax  (linurn)  than  that  in 
ordinary  cultivation.  I  was  informed  in 
some  of  the  Italian  markets,  that  a  kind  of 
flax,  called  lino  monochino ,  was  originally 
obtained  from  Bavaria,  and,  from  its  supe¬ 
rior  fineness,  always  secured  the  highest 
price.  It  has  been  said  that  there  have 
been  specimens  of  linen  thread,  the  value  of 
which  has  exceeded  its  weight  in  gold !  but 
there  is  to  be  seen  at  Valenciennes,  in 
France,  two  pounds  weight  of  flaxen  thread 
intended  for  the  finest  specimens  of  French 
lace,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  !  and  the  length  of  this  thread  is 
2,390,800  feet — less  than  one-ninth  of  the 
radius  or  semidiameter  of  the  globe.’’ 


THE  NEW  LIGHT  FOR  ARTISTS. 

A  lecture  has  recently  been  delivered  by  Mr. 
Bachhoffner,  at  the  Artists’  Society,  on  the 
subject  of  a  pure,  white  light  produced  from 
the  ignition  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
in  a  mixed  state  on  a  surface  of  white  lime. 
The  lecturer  enumerated  a  number  of  disad¬ 
vantages  attendant  upon  the  use  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas,  among  which  were  the 
following :  the  very  impure  nature  of  the 
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light ;  the  great  heat  evolved  ;  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  unconsumed  carbon.  The  greatest 
effect  from  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  (said  Mr.  Bachhoffher,)  is  produced 
when  they  are  united  in  the  exact  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  they  enter  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  water  ;  namely,  one  part  of  oxygen 
to  two  of  hydrogen  in  bulk ;  or  eight  of  oxy¬ 
gen  to  one  of  hydrogen  in  weight.  The 
light  produced  from  this  combination  of 
gases  is  almost  free  from  those  objections  to 
which  the  ordinary  lights  now  in  use  are 
subject ;  its  rays  are  nearly  white,  by  which 
means  the  object  is  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  in  every  respect  similar  to  its 
appearance  in  the  daytime  ;  though  the  heat 
is  very  intense  at  the  actual  point  of  combus¬ 
tion,  it  is  scarcely  felt  a  few  inches  from  the 
light ;  and  there  is  no  unconsumed  carbon 
to  injure  neighbouring  objects.  The  only 
obstacle  which  has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way 
of  its  employment,  is  the  danger  which  exists 
in  mixing  these  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  in  any  considerable  quantities,  for, 
when  united,  on  being  presented  to  a  burning 
substance,  they  explode  with  tremendous 
force.  To  avoid  this  evil,  it  was  projected  by 
Professor  Daniel,  that  the  two  gases  should 
be  kept  in  two  separate  vessels  during  the 
whole  time  of  use,  and  only  suffered  to  unite 
through  very  minute  apertures,  in  almost 
immeasurable,  small  quantities,  at  the  actual 
point  of  consumption.  Although  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  partly  carrying  his  ingenious  pro¬ 
ject  into  effect  by  means  of  a  very  neat  con¬ 
trivance,  it  was  not  of  a  nature  adapted  to 
general  use,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
consumption  of  the  gases  which  it  involved. 
This  practical  dilemma  has  since  been  over¬ 
come  by  Mr.  Maugham,  of  the  Gallery 
of  Practical  Science.  His  contrivance  consists 
of  two  gasometers,  in  which  the  two  gases 
are  respectively  contained,  from  each  of 
which  proceeds  a  tube ;  these  two  tubes 
converge  towards  another,  and  to  outward 
appearance  unite  in  one,  though  their  respec¬ 
tive  gases  are  still  kept  distinct,  by  passing 
through  two  concentric  tubes,  which  emit  a 
minute  jet  of  each,  through  a  small  chamber 
provided  with  a  valve  at  the  back  of  the  point 
of  ignition.  Each  of  these  tubes  is  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock,  by  means  of  which  the 
supply  is  regulated  in  the  proper  proportions. 
But  the  combustion  of  these  two  gases  would 
be  attended  with  little  or  no  light,  were  it 
not  for  the  presence  of  a  piece  of  white  lime 
at  the  point  of  combustion,  which  is  made  to 
revolve,  in  order  to  present  continually  a  new 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  jet. — YV.  G.  C. 


Perfumes. — Blessed  be  the  man,  whose 
beneficent  providence  gave  the  flowers  another 
life!  We  seem  to  retain^ their  love,  when 
their  beauty  has  departed. 


Cfje  fZatuvaltgt. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  POPPY  IN  CHINA. 

The  following  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
poppy,  and  the  introduction  of  opium  into 
China,  appears  in  the  Pekin  Gazette  : — 
Shaou-ching-hwuth,  censor,  superintendent 
of  roads,  &c.,  in  Keanghan  province,  presents 
this  statement,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Impe¬ 
rial  will  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
Opium  is  produced  beyond  the  seas,  and,  at 
the  first  was  reckoned  only  occasionally  in 
the  list  of  medicines;  afterwards,  villanous 
people  enticed  others  to  make  use  of  it ;  and 
the  contaminating  practice  has  passed  from 
one  person  to  another,  till  it  has  spread  over 
the  whole  country  :  it  is,  indeed,  a  flowing 
poison  of  no  slight  influence.  Traitorous 
natives  have  also  lately  engaged  in  planting 
the  poppy,  and  producing  opium  for  sale.  The 
district  Tae-chow  foo,  in  my  native  province, 
Che-keang,  is  that  in  which  the  planters  are 
most  numerous ;  and  the  next  to  it  are  the 
districts  Ning-po-foo,  Shaou-hing-foo,  Yen- 
chow-foo,  and  Wan-chow-foo,  in  the  same 
province.  I  have  heard  that  the  following  is 
the  method  of  producing  it :  the  poppy  seed 
is  sown  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  fourth  month  of  the  following  year, 
when  the  capsules  or  heads  begin  to  grow, 
they  are  cut  open,  and  a  white  matter  taken 
out.  In  this  manner  may  be  obtained  from 
one  mow,*  four  or  five  catties  of  juice,  which, 
being  boiled,  is  formed  into  a  clayey  sub¬ 
stance.  The  juice  thus  obtained  is,  in  Tae- 
chow-foo,  called  the  Tae  juice.  There  are 
some  also  who  obtain  opium  from  the  various 
genera  of  Kwei-hwa ;  f  and  this  kind  is 
hence  called  Kwei  juice.  Both  these  are 
just  the  same  as  the  opium  brought  from 
beyond  sea,  and  there  are  large  companies 
of  petty  traffickers,  who  go  about  to  every 
place  selling  them,  and  thus  knowingly 
opposing  the  laws.  If,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  it  be  considered  a  trivial  matter,  and 
not  interdicted,  it  will  become,  in  the  next 
place,  so  general,  that  Government  will  be 
afraid  to  interfere.  For  the  said  people  run 
after  gain  like  flocks  of  wild  ducks  ;  and  it 
is  calculated  that  from  an  acre  planted  with 
the  poppy,  they  gain  ten  times  as  much  as 
from  an  acre  planted  with  the  paddy.  The 
people,  therefore,  presuming  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  officers  not  issuing  strict  prohibitions, 
go  to  the  utmost  excesses,  without  the  least 
fear  ;  in  all  the  cities,  villages,  hamlets,  and 
market-  places,  in  the  region  named,  there 
remains  no  place  not  planted  with  poppies  ; 
and  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  one 
and  all.  are  employed  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  opium.  Thus,  in  less  than  ten  years, 
it  has  spread  over  these  several  districts, 

*  A  Chinese  acre. 

f  Alcen  or  hollyhock,  and  Hibiscus. 
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(The  Winfarthing  Old  Oak.) 


not  only  bringing  injury  on  the  good,  but 
also  greatly  hindering  the  use  of  the  plough. 


W.  G.  C. 


THE  WINFARTHING  OLD  OAK. 

Mu.  Loudon,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine , 
has,  with  his  usual  industry,  assembled  the 
particulars  of  many  celebrated  Oaks  in  this 
country,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  to 
what  species  or  variety  these  trees  properly 
belong.  From  one  of  the  Correspondents 
who  has  replied  to  Mr.  Loudon’s  inquiries, 
we  obtain  the  annexed  portrait  of  the  famous 
oak  at  Winfarthing,  near  Diss,  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  following  information  respecting  its 
antiquity  : — 

“  Of  the  age  of  this  remarkable  tree,”  ob¬ 
serves  Mr.  Loudon’s  Correspondent,  “  I 
regret  to  be  unable  to  give  any  correct  data. 
I  remember  when  a  boy,  hearing  that  it  was 
called  the  Old  Oak  at  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
quest;  but,  on  what  authority,  I  could  never 
learn.  Nevertheless,  the  thing  is  not  impos¬ 
sible,  if  the  speculations  of  certain  writers  on 
the  ages  of  trees  be  at  all  correct.  Thomas 
South,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bath  Society, 
says,  that  ‘  a  tree,  which  at  300  years  old  was 
sound,  and  five  feet  in  diameter,  would,  if 
left  to  perish  gradually,  in  its  thousandth 
year,  become  a  shell  of  ten  feet  in  diameter.’ 
‘  Upon  this  calculation,  47  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  cannot  be  less  than  1,500  years  old.’ 
‘jit  is  equally  probable,’  says  Mr.  Strutt,  in 
his  Sylva  Britannica ,  *  that  it  should  be 


more.  Mr.  Markham  calculated  the  Bentley 
Oak  to  be  1,500  years  old,  when  it  was  thirty- 
four  feet  in  circumference.’  An  inscription 
on  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  Winfarthing 
Oak,  gives  us  the  following  as  its  dimen¬ 
sions  : — £  This  oak  is,  in  circumference,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  roots,  70  ft- ;  in  the 
middle,  40  ft. — 1820.’  Now  1  see  no  reason, 
if  the  size  of  the  rind  is  to  be  any  criterion 
of  age,  why  the  Winfarthing  Oak  should 
not,  at  least,  equal  the  Bentley  Oak  ;  and,  if 
so,  it  would  be  upwards  of  700  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  is  now  a  mere 
shell,  a  mighty  ruin,  ‘  bleached  to  a  snowy 
white ;’  but  it  is  magnificent  in  its  decay. 
The  only  mark  of  vitality  it  exhibits  is  on 
the  south  side,  where  a  narrow  strip  of  bark 
sends  forth  the  few  branches  shown  in  the 
Engraving,  which  even  now  occasionally 
produce  acorns.  It  is  said  to  be  very  much 
altered  of  late ;  but  I  own  I  did  not  think 
so  when  I  saw  it  about  a  month  ago,  (May, 
1836,)  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  vete¬ 
ran  is  of  more  than  forty  years  standing, — an 
important  portion  of  my  life,  but  a  mere 
span  of  its  own.” 

Oje  $ul)ltc  journals. 

SONNET — CHURCH  ORNAMENTS. 

By  Richard  Howitt. 

The  Virgin-Mother  from  her  niche  was  thrown 
In  the  grey  tower,  and  in  her  arms  her  child. 

The  Son  of  God,  the  meek,  the  uudefiled, 

Which  stood  for  ages  piously  in  stone; 
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And  now  with  ivy  is  the  place  o’ergrown. 

Time,  who  beheld  the  ravage,  sternly  smiled. 
And  Nature  shuddered — yet,  soon  reconciled. 
Embraced  the  desolation  as  her  own. 

Thus  many  a  symbol  of  the  painful  cross, 

And  many  a  sculptured,  saintly  form  and  face. 
False  zeal  fanatic  added  to  our  loss. 

O  Time  !  with  soft  and  reverend  touch  erase. 
Sad,  lingeringly,  what  ruin  must  engross, 

And  the  rude  spare  not — types  of  inner  grace. 


SONNET — SLEEP  AND  DEATH. 

By  Richard  Howitt. 

O  Sleep  1  delicious  closer  of  sad  eyes, 

Thou  that  dost  make  Care’s  heavy  burden  light; 
Sorrow’s  calm  haven  ;  that  dost  clear  the  sight , 
To  see  fresh  glory  in  the  morning  skies : 

Did  I  not  love  thee  I  should  be  unwise ; 

For,  when  l  start  from  thee  in  the  still  night. 
Thou  watcliest  near  me  like  an  angel  bright. 
Divine  and  endless  in  sweet  mysteries. 

Death,  were  thy  bed  as  pleasant,  I  would  steep 
My  aching  temples  in  thy  slumbers,  Death! 

In  that  thy  rest  is  dreamless  and  more  deep  ; 

But  then  thou  breathest  not  morn’s  od’rous  breath, 
Joyous  and  oft-recurring — when  from  sleep 
Lightly  we  rise — glad  hours  I  fain  would  keep. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

With  regard  to  Shakspeare,  (says  Gothe,) 
I  believe  it  is  the  wisest  criticism  to  say  no¬ 
thing  at  all.  Anything  that  can  be  said  falls 
infinitely  short  of  the  mark.  In  Wilhelm 
Meister,  I  made  a  few  pencillings  that  were 
not  altogether  without  meaning  ;  hut  one  or 
two  good  lines  are  very  far  from  being  a 
portrait.  Shakspeare,  however  popular  on 
the  stage,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  thea¬ 
trical  poet;  he  seems  never  to  have  spent 
a  thought  on  the  convenience  or  necessities 
of  the  stage :  such  a  sphere  was  far  too 
narrow  for  his  mighty  spirit — yea,  the  whole 
visible  world  was  too  narrow  for  him. 

His  riches  and  his  power  transcend  so  far 
our  vulgar  measure,  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
inferior  minds  to  have  much  to  do  with  him. 
It  is  enough  for  a  man  of  productive  genius 
to  read  only  one  piece  of  his  every  year.  I 
acted  wisely  in  shaking  myself  free  of  him 
with  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and  Egmont ; 
and  Byron  was  led  by  the  same  instinct  to 
follow  his  own  way,  and  entertain  no  greater 
respect  for  Shakspeare  than  was  necessary. 
He  and  Calderon  have  been  the  ruin  of  many 
honest  Germans. 

;  Shakspeare  gives  us  golden  apples  in  silver 
salvers.  We  make  a  study  of  his  works, 
and  thereby  get  possession  of  the  silver 
salvers  ;  but  we  have  nothing  of  our  own  but 
potatoes  to  put  into  them. 

Of  all  Shakspeare’s  pieces,  I  think  Mac¬ 
beth  is  decidedly  the  best  adapted  for  the 
stage.  But  would  you  become  acquainted 
with  the  true  freedom  of  his  spirit,  you 
must  read  Troilus  and  Cresida,  and  see  with 
what  a  master  hand  he  moulded  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  Iliad. — Foreign  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view. 


BALLOONS  AND  RAILWAYS. 

(From  lively  Sketches,  entitled  “  the  World  we  live 
in,”  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.') 

The  balloons  have  done  their  duty  ;  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over ;  but  if,  like  other  triumphers, 
they  must  take  to  earth  again,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  have  kept  on  gal¬ 
lantly  to  the  last  moment.  Why  is  it  that 
the  balloon,  so  much  commemorated  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  literature,  has  been  so  little 
honoured  by  the  higher  ?  The  historians 
who  chalk  walls  with  records  at  once  so 
showy,  yet  so  brief, — those  elevators  of  know¬ 
ledge*  to  the  eyes  of  the  rising  generation, 
who  paste  their  placards  so  high,  that  while 
nothing  but  a  telescope  can  read  them,  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  top  of  the  Monument  or  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  can  hope  to  escape  those  bearers 
of  the  brilliant  novelties  of  the  lettered  world, 
who  march  through  the  streets  with  placards 
on  poles,  or  posted  on  their  backs,  —  are 
hitherto  the  only  champions  of  this  showy 
contrivance  for  rising  over  the  heads  of  man¬ 
kind.  Darwin  alone,  of  all  our  poets,  good 
or  bad,  has  attempted  to  pay  the  national 
debt  of  gratitude.  His  lines,  too,  are  among 
the  best  he  ever  wrote — striking,  poetical, 
and  picturesque.  The  theme  is  the  ascent  of 
Montgolfier. 

“  Lo  !  on  the  shoreless  air  the  intrepid  Gaul 
Launched  the  vast  concave  of  his  buoyant  ball 
Journeying  on  high  the  silken  castle  glides 
Bright  as  a  meteor  tlivo’  the  azure  tides ; 

O’er  towns  aud  towers  and  temples  wins  its  way. 

Or  mounts  sublime,  and  gilds  the  vault  of  day. 

Silent,  with  upturned  eyes,  unbreathing  crowds 
Pursue  the  floating  wonder  to  the  clouds, 

Aud  flushed  with  transport,  or  benumbed  with  fear. 
Watch,  as  it  rises,  the  diminished  sphere. 

Now  less  and  less — and  now  a  speck  is  seen. 

And  now  the  floating  rack  obtrudes  between.” 

From  this  view  of  the  gazing  multitude 
below,  the  description  turns  spiritedly  to  the 
comfortable  condition  of  the  navigator  above. 
The  lines  are  still  clever. 

“  The  calm  philosopher  in  ether  sails. 

Views  broader  stars,  and  breathes  serener  gales. 

Sees,  like  a  map,  in  many  a  waving  line. 

Round  Earth’s  blue  plains  her  lucid  waters  shine, 
Sees  at  his  feet  the  forky  lightning’s  glow. 

And  hears  innocuous  thunders  roll  below.” 

The  fancies  of  the  time  were  so  elated 
with  the  discovery  of  the  balloon  that  the 
gravest  philosophers  talked  like  children  in  a 
nursery  at  the  first  sight  of  a  rocking  horse. 
They  thought  that  they  could  ride  round  the 
universe.  The  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  stars, 
were  to  be  visited  with  the  regularity  of  the 
“  London  dilly,  carrying  six  insides,”  and 
the  man  who  condescended  to  live  on  earth 
without  meditating  a  visit  to  the  Dogstar, 
was  looked  on  as  a  remarkably  dull  per¬ 
sonage.  The  poet  was  palpably  of  the  same 
opinion. 

“  Rise,  great  Montgolfier,  urge  thy  venturous  flight 
High  o’er  the  moon’s  pale  ice-reflected  light  ; 

High  o’er  the  peaily  Star,  whose  beaming  horn 
Hangs  in  the  East,  gay  harbinger  of  morn  ; 

Leave  the  red  eye  of  Mars  on  vapid  wing, 

Jove’s  silver  guards,  and  Saturn’s  dusky  ring  ; 
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Leave  tlie  fair  beams,  which  issuing  from  afar. 

Play  with  new  lustres  round  the  Georgian  Star; 
Skim  with  strong  oars  the  Sun’s  attractive  throne. 
The  sparkling  zodiac  and  the  milky  throne. 

Where  headlong  comets  with  increasing  force 
Thro’  other  systems  bend  their  blazing  course. 

For  thee  Cassiope  her  chair  withdraws. 

For  thee  the  Bear  retracts  his  shaggy  paws, 

High  o’er  the  North  thy  golden  orb  shall  roll, 

And  blaze  eternal  round  the  wandering  Pole.” 

These  are  fine  lines,  though  fantastic,  and 
certainly  not  uniting  the  prophetic  power 
with  the  poetical.  It  is  remarkable,  as  if  to 
tell  human  vanity  how  very  trifling  an  affair 
it  is,  that  the  balloon,  of  all  the  showy  con¬ 
trivances  of  the  last  half  century,  is  that 
which,  with  the  most  tempting  capabilities, 
has  been  the  least  improved.  The  notion  of 
stretching  away  for  the  moon,  it  was  soon 
felt,  would  involve  only  famine,  freezing,  and 
a  tumble  to  the  top  of  some  lunar  mountain, 
or  into  the  bowels  of  some  lunar  volcano,  if 
the  vessel  ever  reached  the  port.  But  the 
want  of  atmosphere  would  settle  the  question 
long  before.  Perhaps  the  height  of  the 
Himmaleh  is  as  much  as  any  gas  which  we 
can  manage  would  be  ever  able  to  reach,  and 
this  certainly  makes  but  a  small  part  of  the 
230,000  miles  between  Vauxhall  gardens  and 
the  moon’s  nearest  horn. 

Yet  who  shall  say  that  the  same  air  which 
carries  a  raven,  a  lumbering  bird,  or  an  eagle, 
as  heavy  as  a  lamb,  and  sometimes  both 
lamb  and  eagle,  may  not  yet  be  able  to  carry 
machinery  enough  to  move  a  balloon,  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  way  it  should  go  ?”  Green’s 
balloon  now  carries  up  the  cognoscenti  of 
Lambeth  marsh  by  the  dozen,  at  so  much  a 
head,  takes  them  down  to  Essex  (there  being 
of  course  some  understanding  on  the  subject 
with  the  inn-keepers  and  country  gentlemen), 
suspends  them  in  ecstacy  over  the  river,  gives 
them  the  pleasing  variety  of  a  flight  with  a 
fair  wind  for  the  Chops  of  the  Channel,  then 
turns  coolly  round,  and  drops  them  in  a  field 
at  Chelmsford  or  Canterbury,  just  in  time  for 
tea  at  the  principal  inn,  and  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Vauxhall  exactly  at  supper. 

If  this  balloon  is  powerful  enough  to  carry 
twenty  people,  which  is  said,  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  soon  see  some  little  steam  apparatus 
superseding  the  crowd,  and  a  steersman  and 
a  stoker  urging  their  swift  and  solitary  way 
with  the  mail-bags  from  Dover  to  Dalmatia, 
while  a  branch-balloon  carries  the  news  of 
the  world  from  Calais  to  Constantinople,  Caf- 
fraria,  Coromandel,  Cochin  China,  and  with 
a  slight  bend  to  the  south,  to  California  and 
home.  This  would  be  a  glorious  sweep.  But 
what  would  become  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  below  ?  What  would  be  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  all  the  little  German  highnesses  on 
finding  that  all  their  little  precautions  against 
the  entree  of  books,  papers,  and  politicians 
were  set  at  naught  by  a  new  steam-coach, 
travelling  five  miles  above  their  heads,  and 
sending  down  trunks  and  travellers  every  five 


minutes  per  parachute  P  What  would  become 
of  the  thousands  of  meagre  clerks  who  sit 
shivering  all  day  in  their  little  dingy  offices, 
living  on  the  fees  which  they  can  extort  in 
the  shape  of  passports  ?  A  flying  castle  in 
the  clouds  would  extinguish  them  and  their 
captious  trade  together,  sweep  over  boundaries 
and  ramparts  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  require  nothing  but  a  basket  and  a 
rope  to  hoist  the  victim  of  the  Alien  Office 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  gens-d’armes  of 
the  continent. 

Yet  is  this  all  to  be  a  dream  ?  Are  the 
powers  of  this  great  machine  to  be  wasted 
for  ever  on  a  holiday  show  ?  On  dropping 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  out  and  taking  Cock¬ 
neys  in  ?  On  gathering  guineas  into  the 
pocket  of  the  future  Mr.  Grahams,  and  put¬ 
ting  their  future  wives  wide  and  wild  between 
the  sky  and  the  earth  P  Are  we  never  to 
have  the  power  of  traversing  the  deserts  of 
the  South,  the  forests  of  the  West,  and  the 
snows  of  the  North,  without  the  slow  travel, 
the  long  labour,  and  the  torturing  disease  ? 
Are  we  never  to  have  the  means  of  varying 
our  climate  even  without  passing  from  our 
land;  of  shooting  up  from  the  fervours  of  a 
feverish  summer  into  regions  where  no  cloud 
intercepts  the  sun,  and  yet  where  eternal 
freshness  reigns  ?  Of  meeting  the  morning, 
not  in  the  mists  of  our  heavy  capitals,  but  in 
the  rosy  lights  of  the  ethereal  Aurora  ?  Of 
resting  above  the  mountains,  and  looking 
down  with  philosophic  delight  on  the  infinite 
variety  of  form,  life,  and  beauty  below  ?  Of 
sailing  in  our  meteor-ship  among  the  world 
of  meteors,  and  floating  among  the  golden 
and  vermilion  canopies  of  that  “  great  soldan,” 
the  sun,  as  he  slumbers  on  the  west  ?  What 
a  vast,  various,  and  lovely  increase  to  the 
enjoyments,  the  knowledge,  and  the  social 
affections  of  man  would  be  given  by  this 
power  of  rapid  transit,  beyond  all  the  harsh 
restraints  of  human  domination,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  space,  and  almost  the  expenditure  of 
time  !  Yet,  are  we  in  a  condition  to  be 
trusted  with  such  a  power  P  Might  it  not 
be  turned  into  a  dreadful  means  of  hostility  ? 
Might  it  not  pour  conflagration  on  sleeping 
cities,  bring  sudden  invasion,  shed  poison  in 
all  our  streams,  fling  infection  in  all  our  fields, 
and  exhaust  us  in  perpetual  vigilance,  with¬ 
out  hope  and  without  use,  until  we  depre¬ 
cated  the  power  and  deplored  the  luckless 
day  when  man,  wisely  deprived  of  wings  by 
nature,  invested  himself  with  this  new  and 
terrible  faculty  of  mutual  destruction  ?  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  so  fine  an 
invention  as  the  balloon  would  have  been 
placed  in  our  hands  to  be  for  ever  worthless  ; 
to  tempt  us  by  its  apparent  powers,  and  dis¬ 
appoint  us  by  its  real  inutility.  Or  may  not 
its  perfection  be  reserved  for  that  happier  era 
when  peace  shall  be  felt  to  be  the  command¬ 
ing  policy  as  much  as  it  is  the  true  interest  of 
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all  nations  ;  when  sacred  wisdom  shall  be  the 
unfailing  guide  of  public  council,  and  bene¬ 
volent  honesty  the  great  principle  of  empire  ? 
Then,  and  then  alone,  would  there  be  an  un¬ 
mixed  good  in  the  possession  of  this  noble 
instrument  of  communicating  at  will  with  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth;  in  surmounting, 
with  the  ease  of  an  eagle’s  wing,  all  the  in¬ 
tervening  barriers  of  mountain  and  desert  ; 
and  with  a  still  more  prolonged  and  produc¬ 
tive  flight,  passing  over  oceans,  and  convey¬ 
ing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  knowledge, 
the  charities,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  great 
family  of  man. 

In  the  meantime  the  steam-carriage,  that 
earthly  balloon,  is  preparing  to  take  a  higher 
character  for  speed.  The  London  and  Bris¬ 
tol  Railway  Company  have  announced  that 
they  will  sweep  over  hill  and  dale  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour.  And  it  is  stated  by 
some  of  our  engineers,  that  this  is  but  a 
mitigated  speed ;  that  twice  the  velocity 
might  be  easily  obtained  ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  limit  but  the  weakness  of  the 
materials  to  the  rapidity  communicable  to  the 
engine.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  also,  that  in 
a  period  when  railways  are  stretching  over 
every  county  of  England,  and  the  minds  of 
all  scientific  men  are  fixed  almost  wholly  on 
the  powers  of  steam,  discoveries  will  be  made 
in  rendering  those  powers  more  applicable  ; 
that  not  merely  greater  velocity,  but  less  ex¬ 
pense,  will  be  among  the  results ;  and,  as 
the  consequence,  that  the  steam-carriage  will 
be  brought  within  the  means  of  private  life. 
This  would,  indeed,  open  a  vast  access  of 
pleasure,  profit,  and  power  to  mankind  ;  al¬ 
most  extinguish  distance  ;  give  the  humbler 
classes  of  society  a  means  of  movement  in 
every  direction,  of  health,  indulgence,  or 
business ;  relieve  man  of  the  chief  part  of 
those  toils  which  now,  instead  of  invigo¬ 
rating,  wear  down  the  frame  ;  save  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense,  waste,  and  trouble  of  cattle 
for  labour;  assist  largely  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  and,  by  making  every  corner  of  our  fine 
country  accessible  to  all  at  will,  would,  in  a 
few  years,  turn  England  into  a  garden,  and, 
if  the  minds  of  men  were  capable  of  being 
softened  by  the  bounties  of  heaven,  that 
garden  into  a  paradise. 


WORLD- WEARINESS. 

Come,  death,  aud  leave  the  couch  of  beauty. 
Spread  horror  through  no  region  blest : 

Here  do  thy  seasonable  duty  : — 

A  grave  for  this  old  mau  were  best. 

Compelled  unwillingly  to  linger. 

Unloved,  a  tree  with  branches  sere. 

Come,  and  with  sweet,  oblivious  finger. 
Death,  do  thine  office  here. 

For  gone  are  all  with  whom  he  mated. 

Nor  wife  nor  child  now  o’er  him  bend. 

Though  uuto  many  long  related, 

Thou  art  his  only  friend. 


Thick  grows  the  film  upon  his  vision ; 

Cold  flows  the  blood  his  veins  within  : 

Pale  porter  of  the  mites  Elysiau  ! 

Thou  art  his  next  of  kin. 

Around  him  grows  the  scene  more  dreary. 
Darker  the  clouds  come  o’er  his  west : 

Hard  is  thy  bed,  but  he  is  weary. 

And  sound  will  be  his  rest. 

Metropolitan.  Richahd  Howitt. 


Spirit  of  tlje  &nmtal3. 


THE  JUVENILE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 

[The  terminus  of  the  Supplement,  published 
with  our  last  Number,  compelled  us  to  break 
off  somewhat  abruptly  in  our  notice  of  this 
admirable  Annual  for  youth.  We  then  pur¬ 
posed  quoting  another  specimen  from  the 
prose,  by  a  favourite  author — and  here  it  is.] 

The  Rose  of  Jericho. — By  the  Rev.  R. 
Walsh ,  LL.D. 

D. — What  kind  of  a  flower  is  the  rose  of 
Jericho  ? 

F. — It  is  improperly  called  by  a  name  to 
which  it  has  no  pretensions :  nor  does  it 
make  one  of  the  many  hundred  species  and 
varieties  of  that  beautiful  flower. 

D. — Then,  why  is  it  so  called  P 

F. — From  a  partial  resemblance  which  it 
bears  to  its  shape  in  its  dried  state — the  fresh 
plant  has  not  the  most  distant  affinity  to  it. 

D. — What  kind  of  a  plant,  then,  is  the  rose 
of  Jericho  ? 

F. — It  is  a  small  annual  which  grows  in 
the  East.  It  scarcely  attains  the  height  of 
three  or  four  inches,  and  flowers  in  June. 
The  stems  it  throws  up  are  numerous,  woody, 
and  generally  trichotomous,  that  is,  each 
forming  a  triple  branch.  The  flowers  are 
small,  without  stems,  and  sitting,  as  it  were, 
in  the  angles  made  by  the  branches  with  one 
another,  and  consist  of  four,  minute,  white 
petals,  set  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  When 
these  fall  away,  they  leave  a  small  pod  behind 
them,  called  a  silicle,  like  that  which  you 
have  seen  in  the  common  weed,  called 
“  Shepherd's  Pouch,”  with  two  little  seeds 
in  each  cell. 

D. — And  is  the  rose  of  Jericho — of  which 
the  French  have  written  novels,  and  I  have 
always  had  such  a  grand  idea — nothing  more 
than  an  insignificant  little  weed  P 

F. — Nature  has  endued  this  little  weed 
with  curious  properties,  which  render  it  far 
more  interesting  than  any  rose,  however  fine 
and  beautiful. 

D. — What  are  they  ? 

F. — When  the  seeds  are  shed,  the  plant 
dries  up,  and  in  that  state  it  draws  itself  up 
together  like  a  closed  hand,  assuming,  alto¬ 
gether,  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  shape 
of  a  rose,  and  hence  its  name. 

D.— But  why  is  it  called  the  rose  of  Je¬ 
richo  ? 

F. — Because  it  was  first  found  in  Pales- 
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tine,  in  the  plain  where  that  ancient  city 
stood  :  hut  it  is  also  met  with  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

D. — But  what  renders  it  an  object  of  curi¬ 
osity  P 

F. — As  long  as  it  continues  in  a  dry  and 
cold  state,  it  retains  its  globular  form ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  torn  up  by  the  winds,  or  washed 
away  by  torrents,  and  when  it  is  by  this 
means  carried  into  water,  particularly  if  it  be 
a  pool,  and  warmer  than  the  usual  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  air,  it  seems  to  be  endued  with 
new  life,  expands  its  branches,  scatters  about 
its  seeds  which  had  been  inclosed  in  their  dry 
cells,  and  covers  the  shore  with  young  plants, 
which  in  their  turn  undergo  similar  changes. 
This  singular  property  of  the  power  of  reviving 
after  it  was  apparently  dead,  and  which  it 
retains  for  many  years,  has  given  rise  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  stories. 

D. — Can  you  tell  me  any  of  them  P 

F. — At  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  pilgrims 
and  palmers,  as  they  were  called,  who  went 
travelling  about  the  world  to  visit  holy  places, 
and  to  make  or  find  miraculous  things ;  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  the  natural  properties 
of  this  little  plant,  immediately  converted 
them  into  something  supernatural.  They’ 
affirmed  that  this  power  of  expansion  was 
conferred  upon  it  by  God  as  a  miracle  to  con¬ 
vert  unbelievers.  They  said  it  opened  its 
stems  at  Christmas  Eve,  to  salute  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  and  remained  in  that  state 
till  Easter,  to  do  homage  to  his  resurrection ; 
of  which  latter  circumstance  its  revival  from 
a  state  of  death  was  a  miraculous  type  or 
representation  ;  and  this  opinion  they  founded 
on  a  passage  of  the  Apocrypha,  il  I  was 
exalted  like  a  rose  of  Jericho.”*  It  was 
from  this  circumstance  it  took  its  name  of 
Anastatica,  or  “  The  plant  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,”  and  Hierochunta,  because  it  was  found 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

D. — Do  you  remember  any  other  story  told 
of  it  P 

F. — Yes,  a  remarkable  one,  which  some 
people  believe  to  this  day.  The  Virgin  Mary, 
they  said,  had  graciously  conferred  upon  it 
another  privilege  of  vast  importance  to  all  her 
sex  in  the  most  critical  and  interesting  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  lives,  when  they  were  about  to 
become  mothers,  that  of  ascertaining  the 
result  of  their  confinement.  If  it  be  immersed 
in  water  during  that  period,  it  will  either 
expand,  or  remain  closed  ;  if  the  former,  the 
event  will  be  happy,  and  both  child  and 
mother  will  live  ;  if  the  latter,  it  will  be  un- 
happy,  and  one  or  both  will  die.  Hence  it 
was  called  by  the  Latin  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai,  Manus  Marice,  “  the  hand  of  Mary 
and  by  the  Arabs,  who  adopted  the  super¬ 
stition  from  them,  Kaf  Marjam,  which  sig¬ 
nifies  the  same  thing.  For  both  these  rea¬ 
sons  it  was  sought  after  with  great  avidity  by 
*  Eeclus.  xxiv.  14. 


every  person  who  visited  the  East,  particularly 
palmers,  who,  on  their  return  from  paying  a 
visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  never  failed  to 
bring  back  with  them  a  rose  of  Jericho  to 
the  pious  and  faithful  mothers  of  Europe, 
who  firmly  believed  in  its  unerring  predic¬ 
tions;  and  who,  for  more  than  a  century, 
eagerly  sought  for  it,  and  used  it  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence  whenever  they  could 
procure  it. 

D. — And  did  any  person  of  sense  believe 
in  it  ? 

F. — Several  persons  who  have  published 
an  account  of  their  travels,  mention  it  among 
the  wonderful  curiosities  which  they  had  seen. 
Le  Bruin,  a  Frenchman,  who  visited  Pales¬ 
tine  in  the  year  J 7 65,  thus  writes  about  it: 
“  Whereas  it  is  customary  lor  the  pilgrims 
to  furnish  themselves  with  several  things  that 
are  rarities  in  their  own  countries,  either  to 
present  to  their  friends,  or  for  other  reasons, 
I  likewise  brought  several ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  the  rose  of  Jericho  and  he  goes  on  to 
detail  its  miraculous  properties,  such  as  I 
have  described  them  to  you. 

D. — And  did  every  traveller  believe  them  P 

F. — No  ;  some  were  sceptical.  Bellonius, 
another  Frenchman,  in  enumerating  the  won¬ 
ders  he  had  seen  in  the  East,  describes  the 
valley  in  which  our  Saviour  was  tempted,  and 
notices  this  plant.  He  details  the  stories 
told  about  its  miraculous  qualities,  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  denying  them  all  as  connected  with 
anything  supernatural,  and  derides  their 
absurdity.  He  was  followed  by  many  other 
writers  and  travellers,  who  were  all  curious  to 
ascertain  its  real  properties,  divested  of  super¬ 
stitious  exaggeration. 

D. — Did  you  ever  see  the  plant  ? 

F. —  I  did  ;  and  I  also  witnessed  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  credulity  of  many,  otherwise  sensible, 
persons  upon  the  subject.  In  some  countries 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  Ireland,  the  plant 
is,  at  this  day,  resorted  to  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  result  of  a  woman’s  confinement. 
I  and  my  family  were  well  acquainted  with 
a  very  respectable  lady  in  Carrick-on-Suir,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  who  had  one  of  these 
plants.  It  was  brought  from  the  Holy  Land 
by  her  uncle,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  whose  see  was  in  the  East,  and  he 
went  to  visit  it.  Among  other  valuable 
things,  he  brought  home  a  plant  of  the  rose 
of  Jericho,  which,  for  half  a  century,  was  in 
the  highest  repute  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
no  woman  of  any  respectability  was  confined 
without  sending  for  it.  It  was  taken  to  the 
house  with  great  ceremony,  and  security  given 
for  its  safe  return.  During  the  interesting 
period,  it  was  anxiously  watched  by  the  fa¬ 
mily,  and  its  expansion  observed  with  the 
greatest  joy,  and  eagerly  reported  to  the  ex¬ 
pecting  mother.  Whether  the  satisfaction 
its  announcement  communicated  might  have 
enabled  the  person  to  bear  her  situation  bet- 
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ter,  and  so  have  really  contributed  to  the 
happy  result  by  the  confidence  it  inspired,  I 
cannot  say,  but  certainly  I  never  heard  its 
veracity  questioned,  or  faith  in  its  predictions 
weakened ;  and  among  those  who  entered 
the  world  under  its  auspices,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  I  am  assured,  who  is  now  a  member  of 
the  imperial  parliament. 

D. — I  wonder  you  never  brought  a  speci¬ 
men  of  so  curious  a  plant  from  the  East  P 

F. — Your  wonder  will  cease,  then,  when  I 
inform  you  I  brought  two  ;  one  was  fora  lady 
who  was  exceedingly  curious  about  it,  and 
gave  me  a  commission  on  the  subject.  How 
many  times  her  rose  was  sent  for  and  tried, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but,  I  confess,  that 
which  remained  with  me,  never  was  applied 
to  such  a  purpose.  It  has  now  been  fifteen 
years  in  my  possession,  and  I  know  not  what 
was  its  age  when  I  gathered  it  in  an  arid  and 
apparently  lifeless  state,  yet  it  has  never 
shown  any  symptoms  of  decay;  and,  when¬ 
ever  I  immerse  it  in  water,  which  I  often  do 
for  the  amusement  of  friends,  it  always  ex¬ 
pands  as  effectually,  and  recovers  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  vegetable  life  as  completely,  as  when 
I  first  obtained  it. 

[In  the  poetical  department,  we  find  the 
following  delightful] 

SONG  OF  THE  WILD  BEE. 

By  Allan  Cunningham. 

I  come  the  lord  of  beauty:  all 

Spring's  buds  and  blossoms  wake  at  my  call ; 

I  come  the  lord  of  song  :  my  strain 
Calls  music  to  the  world  again. 

Dew-born  from  earth  the  lily  springs. 

Joyous  in  heaven  the  laverock  sings  : 

The  honey'd  oak,  the  hawthorn-tree. 

An  odorous  homage  yield  tome. 

Nay,  eveu  the  thyme  which  scents  the  feet 
Of  sauntering  bard  in  musings  sweet 
Has  brimmed,  ere  well  the  sun  was  up. 

With  neet’veous  drink  my  balmy  cup. 

I  reign  the  king  of  summer  :  where 
Is  there  a  flower  which  scents  the  air, 

Oii  southern  vale,  or  northern  brae. 

By  gliding  Thames,  or  rushing  Tay, 

That  dares  refuse  in  joy  to  bring 
Its  honey'd  tribnte  to  my  wing  ? 

Just  when  June’s  sun  begins  to  blink, 

From  England’s  rose  large  draughts  I  drink; 
From  Scotland’s  martial  emblem,  I 
Sip  golden  drops  and  load  my  thigh  ; 

For  me  it  buds,  for  me  it  blows, 

Tlie  proudest  flower  the  suushine  knows. 

I’m  fair  to  look  upou  :  behold 

My  bright  brown  back,  bedropt  with  gold! 

My  bosom,  silver-sealed  and  dun  ; 

My  wings,  like  dew  dried  in  the  sun  ; 

My  belly  barred  with  many  a  ring, 

And  armed,  too, — fly  or  feel  my  sting ! 

The  foxglove  is  my  home  :  l  dwell, 

And  sing,  too,  in  the  blue  hare-bell. 

When  winter  comes,  and  snows  are  deep, 

In  Earth's  warm  bosom  sound  I  sleep. 

To  wake  when  shepherd’s  foot  can  hide 
Three  daisies  on  Loch  Ettrick’s  side. 

[The  Plates  are  pretty  and  appropriate  ; 
and  the  success  of  the  present  volume  will  we 
hope  be  an  inducement  to  Mrs.  Hall  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  instructive  entertainmeut  for  the 
iuveuiles.J 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ELDERLY  GENTLEMAN. 

( Concluded  from  page  319.) 

[We  string  together  a  few  of  the  gems  of 
sentiment,  and  talent  for  observation,  with 
which  Lady  Blessington  has  studded  this 
truly  elegant  work.] 

Retrospection.  —  There  is  a  pleasure, 
though  it  is  a  very  melancholy  one,  in  re¬ 
membering  the  days  of  our  youth,  those  days 
when  we  could  feel — mentally ,  I  mean ;  for, 
most  assuredly,  senility  is  not  devoid  of  its 
physical  sensations,  however  its  intellectual 
ones  may  he  blunted.  My  regrets  remind 
me  of  the  old  French  woman,  who  said,  “  Ah 
queje  regret te  ces  hons  vieux  temps  lorsque 
fetois  si  mal/ieureuse .” 

Ridicule  and  Vanity.  —  It  never  for  one 
moment  occurred  to  me,  that  her  hypocrisy, 
in  thus  ridiculing  those  whom  she  openly 
encouraged,  was  reprehensible ;  or  that,  prob¬ 
ably,  she  was  equally  severe  in  her  animad¬ 
versions  on  me  during  my  absence.  No  : 
vanity,  gratified  vanity,  prevented  my  disco¬ 
very  of  aught,  except  that  she  was  charming, 
and  that  1  must  be  the  preferred,  or  she  would 
never  have  thus  selected  me  as  the  confidant 
of  her  real  opinion  of  her  admirers. 

Courtship. — If  all  about  to  assume  the 
holy  tie  of  matrimony  were  to  analyze  their 
motives  for  seeking  it,  how  few  would 
find  them  stand  the  test  of  reason;  or  how 
few  dare  to  conjecture  the  probable  duration 
of  the  sentiment — if  sentiment  such  fancies 
may  be  denominated — that  led  to  it. 

Listening. — So  certain  is  the  crime  of 
listening  to  cany  its  own  punishment,  that 
there  is  no  positive  prohibition  against  it: 
we  are  commanded  not  to  commit  other  sins, 
hut  this  one  draws  down  its  own  correction, 
and  wo  he  to  him  who  infringes  it. 

Jewels. — How  strange  appears  to  us  tli8 
passion  for  jewels  inherent  in  women  in  all 
countries  and  times.  The  extent  to  which  it 
was  indulged  in  Rome,  is  proved  by  Julius 
Caesar  having  passed  a  law  forbidding  un¬ 
married  women  to  wear  them.  One  would 
suppose,  that  a  similar  prohibition  existed  in 
England,  inferring  from  the  impatience  the 
generality  of  our  young  ladies  evince  to  he 
married,  and  the  pleasure  they  take,  when 
this  perilous  desideratum  has  been  attained, 
in  displaying  a  profusion  of  jewels  on  their 
persons. 

Suspicion. — The  generality  of  suspicious 
persons  are  more  irritated  than  gratified,  at 
discovering  innocence  in  the  individual  whom 
they  had  prejudged  to  have  been  guilty. 

Servants.  —  Could  gentlemen  but  know 
how  the)  debase  ihemselves,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  their  own  servants,  when  they  allow  them 
to  discover  their  vices,  how  careful  would  they 
be,  if  not  to  amend,  at  least  to  conceal  them  ; 
for,  their  menials  must  become  either  the 
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censors,  or  assistants  of  them,  and  that  they 
should  be  either,  is  most  degrading  to  a 
master. 

Vanity. — Vanity  is  a  primitive  weakness  ; 
but  suspicion  is  a  failing  acquired  by  that 
worldly  wisdom,  which  few  ever  attained, 
except  at  the  price  of  this  mean  vice. 

fVomen. — Women  like  to  inspire  hopeless 
passions  ;  for,  even  the  most  mundane  of  the 
sweet  sex,  always  retain  some  portion  of  the 
pristine  romance  of  their  characters  ;  just  as 
flowers,  though  withered  and  faded,  still  re¬ 
tain  some  faint  remnant  of  their  native  per¬ 
fume. 

A  Hand.—  She  held  out  a  hand — oh  !  what 
a  hand  !  small,  plump,  dimpled,  and  fair,  as 
ever  met  the  light.  Not  the  dull,  dead  white, 
produced  by  the  constant  use  of  almond  paste, 
cold  cream,  and  half  a  hundred  other  cosme¬ 
tics  ;  not  that  opaque  white  which  marks 
the  generality  of  fine  ladies’  hands,  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  want  of  circulation,  arising  from — 
idleness.  No,  hers  was  so  heauti fully  and 
delicately  tinted  with  a  pale  pink,  that  it 
looked  like  the  interior  of  a  maiden  blush 
rose. 

Love  is,  I  think,  like  fever,  one  severe  at¬ 
tack  leaves  the  patient  subject  to  relapses 
through  youth ;  and  each  succeeding  one 
renders  him  more  weakened,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  more  exposed  to  future  assaults. 

Selfishness.  —  Man  is  ever  selfish,  ever 
solely  regardful  of  his  own  gratification ; 
glossing  over  the  crimes  that  administer  to 
his  pleasures,  and  condemning  them  with 
unmitigated  severity  when  they  have  ceased 
to  be  desirable. 

Advantages  of  Goodness.  —  One  of  the 
almost  numberless  advantages  of  gooduess  is, 
that  it  blinds  its  possessor  to  many  of  those 
faults  in  others  which,  could  not  fail  to  be 
detected  by  the  morally  defective.  A  con¬ 
sciousness  of  unworthiness  renders  people 
extremely  quick-sighted  in  discerning  the 
vices  of  their  neighbours  ;  as  persons  can 
easily  discover  in  others  the  symptoms  of 
those  diseases  beneath  which  they  themselves 
have  suffered. 

I  have  remarked  that  people  who  wear 
creaking  shoes  or  boots,  are  precisely  those 
who  are  the  most  addicted  to  locomotion. 

Duty. — What  can  be  more  dutiful,  than  a 
youthful  creature  who  marries  a  rich  old  man 
to  please  her  parents  ;  and  conquers  her  love 
for  a  young  man,  because  she  remembers  the 
old  husband  was  good  and  kind  to  her. 

Cf)c 

Light  Sovereigns.  —  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  Bank  of  England  weight  of 
100  sovereigns  is  200  grains  less  than  that 
of  the  Royal  Mint ;  if  they  weigh  less  than 
that,  they  are  invariably  refused  as  light. 
The  Bank  weight  of  a  single  sovereign,  (a 


quarter  of  an  ounce,)  is  exactly  two  grains 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Mint :  such  difference 
being  allowed  for  the  wear  by  friction,  to 
which  the  coin  is  liable  whilst  in  circulation  ; 
but  if  the  wear  exceed  two  grains,  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  unfair  means 
have  been  used  in  the  diminution  of  weight, 
either  by  the  use  of  the  file,  or  by  what  is 
technically  termed  sweating. — Morning  He¬ 
rald. 

Railway  between  Brussels  and  Paris.— 
This  proposed  undertaking  is  said  to  find 
favour  with  the  French  Government.  King 
Leopold  is  much  interested  in  it,  and  its  pro¬ 
motion  is  now  said  to  be  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  his  late  visit  to  Baris.  His  Belgian 
Majesty  has  found  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the 
Antwerp  and  Brussels  railway,  of  which  he 
is  a  large  shareholder. 

The  King  of  the  Vultures. — Every  flock 
of  300  vultures  is  always  found  to  contain 
one  distinct  in  plumage  from  the  rest,  who 
feeds  first;  and  should  any  of  the  others, 
having  discovered  a  carrion  in  his  absence, 
commence  eating,  they  always  retire  on  his 
approach  to  a  respectful  distance,  until  his 
appetite  is  satisfied.  His  majesty  of  the  vul¬ 
tures  always  conducts  himself  with  becoming 
deportment  and  dignity,  and  is  never  seen  to 
associate  with  his  vassals. 

An  Indelible  Red. —  Parmelia  Omphahdes T 
a  species  of  lichen,  immediately  imparts  to 
volatile  alkali,  a  tawny  red  which  “  remains,” 
says  Dr.  Walker,  “  after  the  substance  that 
extracted  it  is  gone ;  it  is  not  in  the  least 
impaired  by  long  exposure  to  the  air ;  nor  can 
it  be  either  destroyed  or  changed  by  acids, 
alkalies  or  alcohol.  A  most  singular  property  I 
as  there  is  no  red  dye  in  use  that  remains 
unaltered  by  these  powerful  liquors.” 

This  lichen,  we  think,  might  be  success¬ 
fully  used  in  making  an  indelible  red  ink,  an 
article  much  wanted,  as  the  generality  of  that 
in  common  use  soon  fades,  and  is  easily  obli¬ 
terated  by  acids,  &c.  J.  H.  F. 

A  proud  Heart. —  Mathews,  whose  powers 
in  conversation,  and  whose  flow  of  anecdote 
in  private  life  transcended  even  his  public 
efforts,  told  a  variety  of  tales  of  the  Kings- 
wood  colliers,  (Kingswood  is  near  Bristol,) 
in  one  of  which  he  represented  an  old  collier 
looking  for  some  of  the  implements  of  his 
trade,  exclaiming,  “  Jan,  what’s  thee  mother 
done  with  the  new  coal  sacks  ?”  —  “  Made 
pillows  on  ’em,”  replied  the  sou. — “  Con¬ 
found  her  proud  heart,”  rejoins  the  collier, 
“  why  could  she  not  take  th’  ould  ones  ?” — - 
Morning  Chronicle. 

Hint  to  JVine-bibbers.  —  Maplett  in  his 
Green  Forest ,  or  A  Natural  History  (1567), 
says  it  is  reported  “  that  the  ele  being  killed 
and  addressed  in  wine,  whosoever  chaneeth 
to  drinke  of  that  wine  so  used,  shall  ever  after 
lothe  wine.”  J.  H.  F. 
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Listening. — The  Spanish  soldiers  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  enemy’s  sentinels,  placed  at  a 
great  distance  from  them,  by  means  of  a  long 
ear-trumpet  placed  on  the  ground. — W.  G.  C. 

Retort. — A  nobleman  who  had  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  not  possessing  much  courage,  one  day 
asked  a  miser,  what  pleasure  he  experienced 
in  hoarding  up  so  many  guineas,  and  not 
making  use  of  them  ?  “  I  find  as  many 

charms  in  them,”  replied  he,  “  as  you  do  in 
carrying  a  sword.” 

Ancient  Merchandise. — During  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  (says  Fitz  Stephen,)  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  among  the  merchandise  imported 
into  the  city  of  London  :  namely,  gold,  spices, 
and  frankincense,  from  Arabia ;  purple  dra¬ 
pery  from  India ;  palm-oil  from  Bagdad ; 
precious  stones  from  Egypt ;  wines  from 
France ;  furs  of  various  sorts  from  Russia 
and  Norway  :  and  arms  from  Scythia. 

W.  G.  C. 

Dr.  Parr,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  says, 
“  There  is  certainly  one  or  two  luxuries  to 
which  I  am  addicted ;  the  first  is  a  shoulder 
of  mutton,  not  over-roasted  nor  under- roasted, 
and  richly  encrusted  with  flour  and  salt ;  the 
second  is  a  plain  suet  pudding  ;  the  third  is 
a  plain  family  plum-pudding;  and  the  fourth 
a  kind  of  high  festival  dish,  consists  in  hot 
boiled  lobsters,  with  a  profusion  of  shrimp- 
sauce.” 

Something  Pleasant. — What  a  comforting 
prospect  for  children  is  offered  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  school,  in  a  country  paper,  the 
latter  part  of  which  we  transcribe  verbatim  : — 
“  The  Boarders  enjoy  every  domestic  com¬ 
fort,  with  the  constant  attendance  of  the 
Master.  No  Vacations.”  We  hope  the 

young  gentlemen  educated  at  - House, 

duly  appreciate  these  indulgences. — M.  L.  B. 

The  Past. 

Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours, 

Which  we  buried  in  Love’s  sweet  bowers, 

Heaping  over  their  corpses  cold. 

Blossoms  and  leaves  instead  of  mould, 

Blossoms  which  were  the  joys  that  fell. 

And  leaves — the  hopes  that  yet  remain. 

— Forget  the  dead,  the  past  ?  O  yet 
There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  for  it ! 

— Memories,  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb 
Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit’s  gloom. 

And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 
That  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain. — Shelley. 

Smoking. — A  Kentuckian  visited  a  mer¬ 
chant  at  New  York,  with  whom  after  dinner 
he  drank  wine  and  smoked  cigars,  spitting 
over  the  carpet,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
host,  who  desired  a  spittoon  to  be  brought 
and  placed  under  the  nose  of  his  visiter,  who 
deliberately  pushed  it  away  with  his  foot,  and 
when  it  was  replaced  he  kicked  it  away  again, 
quite  unaware  of  its  use.  When  it  had  been 
thrice  replaced,  the  Kentuckian  drawled  out 
to  the  servant  who  had  brought  it :  “I  tell 
you  what,  you’ve  been  pretty  considerable 


troublesome  with  that  ere  thing,  I  guess  ;  if 
you  put  it  there  again,  I’m  ''hung  if  I  don’t 
spit  in  it.” 

Effect  of  Politics.  —  In  contentions  for 
power,  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  life  are 
dropped,  and  trodden  down.  Domestic  affec¬ 
tions  can  no  more  bloom  and  flourish  in  the 
hardened  race-course  of  politics,  than  flowers 
can  find  nourishment  in  the  pavement  of  the 
streets. 

Folly  of  Physicians. — Eumedes  is  certain 
I  can  only  recover  my  health  by  composure. 
Foolish  man  !  as  if  composure  were  more  easy 
to  recover  than  health.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  madman  as  to  say:  u  You  will  never  have 
the  use  of  your  limbs  again,  unless  you  walk 
and  run  !” 

Epitaph. — The  following  inscription  is  on 
a  tombstone,  in  Frindsbury  churchyard,  near 
Rochester,  in  Kent,  on  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  son 
Tom : — 

In  her  life,  she  did  her  best ; 

/  Now  I  hope  her  soul’s  at  rest : 

Also  her  son  Tom  lies  at  her  feet, 

He  liv’d  till  he  made  both  ends  meet. — L.P.S. 

Poets. — There  are  few  who  possess  all  the 
poetry  of  any  voluminous  author.  *  *  Few 
consider,  that  every  page  of  a  really  great 
poet,  has  something  in  it  which  distinguishes 
him  from  an  inferior  order :  something,  which 
if  insubstantial  as  the  aliment,  serves  at 
least  as  a  solvent  to  the  aliment,  of  strong 
and  active  minds. 

Omitted  Praise. — If  we  are  capable  of 
showing  what  is  good  in  another,  and  neglect 
to  do  it,  we  omit  a  duty ;  we  omit  to  give 
rational  pleasure,  and  to  conciliate  right  good 
will ;  nay,  more,  we  are  abettors,  if  not  aiders, 
in  the  vilest  fraud,  the  fraud  of  purloining 
from  respect.  We  are  entrusted  with  letters 
of  great  interest ;  what  a  baseness  not  to 
deliver  them  ! 

Ear-rings. — The  goddesses  are  right  to 
wear  them,  their  ears  are  marble ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  any  one  of  them  would  tell  us, 
that  women  were  made  to  be  the  settings  of 
pearls  and  emeralds. 
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Less  is  known  in  England  cf  the  Channel 
Islands,  than  of  any  other  colony  or  depen¬ 
dency  of  the  British  crown,  of  equal  size  and 
importance.  The  Channel  Islands  have  a 
population  exceeding  55.000,  and  Jersey  alone 
has  a  shipping  reaching  21,000  tons:  yet, 
more  is  actually  known,  and  more  accurate 
information  is  to  be  gathered  from  authen¬ 
tic  sources,  respecting  the  smallest  colo¬ 
nies  which  lie  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  than 
respecting  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  And  this  is 
the  more  extraordinary  when  we  consider 
that  there  are  certain  points  of  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Channel  Islands,  which  are 
peculiarly  their  own;  and  which  essentially 
distinguish  them  from  the  other  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated  their  connexion 
with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  long  depen¬ 
dence  upon  the  British  crown;  their  separate 
and  independent  constitution,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  ;  their 
singular  privileges;  their  native,  civilized 
inhabitants ;  their  vicinity  to  the  coast  ot 
France  ;  and  the  general  use  of  the  French 
language.* 

f  •*  So  wrote  the  late  Mr.  Inglis,  who  in  1832,  went 
to  reside  a  year  or  two  in  the  Channel  Islands,,  and 

Voi..  xxvm.  -  A 


Jersey  is  the  largest  of  this  cluster  of  Islands 
in  the  British  Channel.  It  lies  ten  leagues 
(S.S.W.)  from  Cape  de  la  Hogue,  and  seven 
(S.W.)  from  Guernsey :  it  is  about  ten  miles 
in  length  from  south-east  to  north-west,  of  an 
average  breadth  of  five  miles,  and  about 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  measuring  the 
indentations  of  the  bays :  it  contains  about 
28,000  inhabitants. 

On  approaching  the  harbour  of  St.  Helier, 
a  lively  scene  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Inglis, 
the  traveller.  “  There  is,  indeed,  all  that 
constitutes  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque  : 
there  is  the  noble,  brimful  bay,  stretching  in 
a  fine  curve  of  many  miies  ;  its  sloping  shores 
charmingly  diversified  with  wood,  and  culti¬ 
vated  fields,  and  thickly  dotted  with  villas 
and  cottages :  there  is.  on  the  left,  close  to 
the  vessel,  as  she  sails  by,  the  grey  and  im¬ 
posing  fortress,  called  Elizabeth  Castle,  built 
on  a  huge,  sea-girt  rock — while,  in  trout  is 
seen  the  town,  commanded  by  its  lofty 

subsequently  published  The  Channel  Islands,  2  vols. 
1834.  A  very  entertaining  paper  entitled  Notes  of  a 
Tour  in  the  Islaud  of  Jersey,  appeared  in  the  Mirror, 
vol.  xiv.,  pp.  260 — 2  ;  278 — 281  :  as  this  article  de 
scribes  the  town  of  St.  Helier,  to  avoid  repetition, 
we  shall  quote  the  substance  of  Mr.  Inglis's  descrip. 
tion. 
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stronghold,  and  backed  by  a  range  of  wooded 
and  cultivated  heights.” 

Of  the  town  of  St.  Helier,  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  first  impressions  are  favour¬ 
able.  These  do  not  arise  from  the  excellence 
of  streets — the  beauty  of  public  edifices,  or 
the  splendour  of  private  houses  :  they  have  a 
higher  source,  and  arise  from  those  indica¬ 
tions  of  general  prosperity  which  are  every 
where  visible.  The  stranger  will  every  where 
perceive  the  hand  of  improvement;  public 
works  in  progress  ;  shops  and  houses  tenant¬ 
ed  :  he  will  see  neither  beggars  nor  rags ; 
but  will  recognise  in  the  general  aspect  of 
tire  population  that  look  of  independence 
and  uisance,  which  can  exist  only  in  those 
favoured  spots  which  pauperism  has  not 
reached. 

The  environs  strengthen  these  favourable 
impressions  of  the  town.  The  latter  lies 
fronting  the  sea,  and  is  backed  by  a  range  of 
heights  ;  but  between  these  heights  and  the 
town  is  a  semicircular  suburb  of  three  miles, 
occupied  by  villas  and  cottage  residences, 
with  gardens  and  orchards,  tenanted  either 
by  the  natives  of  Jersey,  or  by  English  resi¬ 
dents. 

The  general  aspect  of  St.  Helier  and  its 
environs  is  altogether  un-English.  A  regular 
and  extensive  fortress  looking  over  an  English 
town  is  no  where  to  be  seen.  St.  Helier 
rather  resembles  a  Swiss  town:  the  streets 
are  narrow  ;  there  are  few  public  edifices  ;  it 
has  its  rows  of  modern  houses,  and  its  old, 
fib  by  alleys;  its  churches  and  its  chapel ;  its 
square  and  its  market-place.  The  latter  is 
celebrated  for  its  fine  displays  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  flowers. 

The  Square,  or  Royal  Square,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  resort  of  the  male  lounger  only. 
Here,  at  most  hours  of  the  day,  may  be  seen 
groups  of  threes  and  fours  discussing  Island 
politics ;  others,  singly  or  in  pairs,  are  stroll¬ 
ing  listlessly;  others  again,  in  twos  or  threes, 
may  be  seen  for  hours  together,  walking 
from  end  to  end  at  the  top  of  their  speed  ; 
while  a  few  gossips  are  seated  at  the  door  of 
an  eminent  pastry-cook’s  shop.  The  Court 
House  is  in  this  Square ;  and  before  and 
after  its  sittings  is  a  crowd  of  clients,  law¬ 
yers,  judges,  and  lookers-on ;  for  no  where  so 
much  as  in  Jersey  do  individual  causes  and 
private  disputes  occupy  public  attention.  In 
this  same  Square  too,  are  ail  the  booksellers’ 
shops,  leading- rooms,  and  newspaper  offices; 
the  town  church;  one  of  the  largest  hotels; 
and  the  principal  thoroughfares  ol  the  town 
communicate  with  the  Square  :  it  is  not, 
however,  what  in  England  is  understood  by  a 
square:  it  is  ail  open  place  flagged  with 
smooth  stones,  and  resembles  rather  a  French 
place,  or  a  Spanish  paeeo,  than  an  English 
square. 

The  shops  and  houses  of  St.  Helier  may 
be  described  as  much  upon  a  par  with  those 


of  a  flourishing,  English  country  town  :  the 
older  and  central  parts  are  chiefly  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  shopkeepers;  the  English 
principally  reside  in  the  suburbs  newly  built, 
and  in  the  Terrace  and  the  Crescent ;  in  the 
latter  is  the  Theatre. 

The  parish  church  is  a  grey,  venerable 
structure,  built,  it  is  said,  in  the  year  1341 : 
within  is  a  monument  connected  with  Jersey 
history —  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Major 
Pierson, 'who  was  killed  in  action  when  the 
French  attacked  the  Island,  in  17^1. 

One  of  the  objects  that  chiefly  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  is  the  extensive  forti¬ 
fication,  Fort  Regent,  which,  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  is 
seen  overtopping  the  buildings.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  structure  was  laid  in  1806;  and, 
from  first  to  last,  it  has  cost  the  British 
nation  not  less  than  800,000/.  sterling.  This 
fortress  possesses  all  the  usual  defences : 
it  has  its  bastions  and  half-bastions,  out¬ 
works,  and  glacis  ;  and,  excepting  on  the  side 
which  faces  the  sea,  a  ditch  with  a  counter¬ 
scarp  is  carried  all  round.  The  whole  of  the 
magazines  and  barracks  are  in  the  bastions 
and  under  the  ramparts,  and  are  bomb-proof. 
The  powder  magazines  will  contain  five 
thousand  barrels.  The  fortress,  however,  af¬ 
fords  accommodation  for  only  31  officers  and 
448  non  commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
— a  number  inadequate  to  its  defence  against 
a  regular  siege  ;  yet  its  cost  to  England  is 
from  30  to  40,000/.  per  annum.  It  is  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  water  from  a  well  234 
feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  bored 
through  the  solid  rock. 

Tins  new  and  expensive  fortress  reduces 
to  insignificance  the  ancient  and  more  pictu¬ 
resque  Elizabeth  Castle,  which  is  so  striking 
an  object  on  approaching  the  Island. 

Jersey  is  not  sufficiently  continental  in  its 
tastes  to  have  its  public  walk.  The  street 
population  of  St.  Helier  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  any  English  sea-port.  Among  the 
lower  orders,  the  enormous,  flap-eared,  pyra¬ 
midal  cap,  worn  by  the  Norman  women,  is 
frequently  seen  ;  and  there  is,  indeed,  a 
French  air,  and  an  admixture  of  French  dress 
among  the  women  of  the  inferior  ranks.  The 
trade  between  Jersey  and  the  nearest  villages 
of  the  French  coast  being  constant,  especially 
during  the  fruit  and  game  season,  rows  of 
Norman,  peasant  women  may  then  be  seen 
seated  outside  of  the  market-place  with  their 
capons,  partridges,  haves,  woodcocks,  &c.” 

St.  Helier  is  not  the  only  town  of  Jersey : 
there  are  two  others,  and  many  hamlets. 

To  enumerate  the  advantages  of  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  Jersey  would  extend  this  paper  to 
an  unfitting  length  ;  so  that  we  defer  its  con¬ 
clusion  till  our  next  Number. 

The  accompanying  view  is  from  a  clever 
lithograph,  published  at  St.  Helier,  by  M. 
Moss,  Guernsey. 
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CELTIC  ORIGINS.— FAIRY  TALES, 

&c. 

”  On  Lough  Neagh’s  bank,  as  the  fisherman  strays. 

When  the  clear,  cold  eve  is  declining, 

He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining  1” 

Thk  Foreign  Quarterly  Review *  asserts  or 
considers  the  greater  part  of  the  Fairy  Le¬ 
gends  of  Ireland  to  he  of  Saxon  origin  :  it 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  said  the 
same  of  all.  Is  the  Review,  or  the  writer, 
prepared  to  declare  the  Irish,  with  their 
highly  imaginative  powers  of  relation,  inca¬ 
pable  of  practising  the  art  of  invention  ? 
This  must  be  proved,  or  the  assertion  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  for  the  circumstance  of  some 
Irish  stories  resembling  certain  tales  of  other 
lands,  is  purely  accidental  ;  or  goes  to  prove 
the  common  origin  of  the  human  race.  Has 
the  intercourse  of  the  merus  Hibernus  and 
the  Sassanach  ever  been  of  the  nature  likely 
to  bring  the  Saxon  to  the  peaceful  hearth  of 
the  Irishman  ?  I  make  bold  to  think  that 
happy  times  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
invention,  or  even  transmission,  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  present :  nor  can  I  believe  that 
the  Irish  borrowed  anything,  at  least  of  im¬ 
portance,  on  the  present  subject,  from  a  nation 
entirely  foreign  to  them;  when  their  (the 
Irish)  character,  and,  of  course’,  popular  tra¬ 
ditions  may  have  been  formed  centuries 
before  the  Saxons  were  heard  of.  Why — the 
subject  of  the  lines  above  is  related  as  be¬ 
longing  to  two  or  three  lakes  in  Wales ;  and 
it  is  also  related  that  the  reason  of  those 
different  lakes  now  existing  where  man  had 
at  one  time  dwelt  in  his 

Cloud  capp’d  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces, 
was  the  impiety  and  wickedness  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  yet  Ireland  is  never  charged  with 
borrowing  this,  or  other  traditions,  (for  a 
coincidence  in  others  is  discovered  imme¬ 
diately,)  from  Wales ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  considered  to  have  one  common,  eastern 
source,  and  most  probably  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Deluge.  The  following,  from 
the  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine,  January, 
1830,  translated  from  the  Welsh,  bears  a 
great  similarity  to  one  of  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker’s  Tales. 

(i  In  the  parish  of  Trefeglwys,  near  Llandi- 
loes,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  there  is 
a  little  shepherd’s  cot,  that  is  commonly 
called  Twt  y  Cvvmrws,  (place  of  strife,)  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  strife  that  has 
been  there.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cottage 
were  a  man  and  his  wife  ;  and  they  had  born 
to  them  twins,  whom  the  woman  nursed  with 
great  care  and  tenderness.  Some  months 
after,  indispensable  business  called  the  wife 
to  the  house  of  one  of  her  nearest  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  she  had  not  far 
to  <ro,  she  did  not  like  to  leave  her  children 
by  themselves  in  their  cradle  even  for  a 

*  See  page  301,  present  volpmtn 
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minute,  as  her  house  was  solitary,  and  there 
were  many  tales  of  the  Tylwyth  Teg ,  (fair 
family  or  fairies,)  haunting  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  However,  she  went,  and  returned  as 
soon  as  she  could;  but,  on  coming  back,  she 
felt  herself  not.  a  little  terrified  on  seeing, 
though  it  was  mid-day,  some  of  “  the  old  elves 
of  the  hlue  petticoat,  as  they  are  usca'ly 
called  :  nevertheless,  when  she  got  back  to  her 
house,  she  was  rejoiced  to  find  every  thing  in 
the  state  she  had  left  it.  But,  after  some 
time  had  passed  by,  the  good  people  began 
to  wonder  that  the  twins  did  not  grow  at 
all,  but  still  continued  little  dwarfs.  The 
man  would  have  it  that  they  were  not  his 
children  :  the  woman  said  that  they  must  be 
their  children,  and  about  this  arose  the  great 
strife  between  them  that  gave  name  to  the 
place.  One  evening,  when  the  woman  was 
very  heavy  of  heart,  she  determined  to  go 
and  consult  a  Givr  Cy/arwydd,  (conjuror,) 
feeling  assured  that  every  thing  was  known 
to  him;  and  he  gave  her  this  counsel. — 
Now  there  was  to  be  a  harvest  of  rye 
and  oats,  so  the  wise  man  said  to  her : — 
‘  When  you  are  preparing  dinner  for  the 
reapers,  empty  the  shell  of  a  hen’s  egg,  and 
boil  the  shell  full  of  pottage  ;  and  take  it  out 
through  the  door,  as  if  you  meant  it  for  a 
dinner  for  the  reapers  ;  and  then  listen  what 
the  twins  will  say  :  if  you  hear  the  children 
speaking  things  above  the  understanding  of 
children,  return  into  the  house,  take  them, 
and  throw  them  into  the  Llyn  Ebyr ;  but  if 
you  don’t  hear  anything  remarkable,  do  them 
no  injury.’  And  when  the  day  ;of  the  reap 
came,  the  woman  did  as  her  adviser  had 
recommended  her ;  and  as  she  went  outside 
the  door  to  listen,  she  heard  one  of  the 
children  say  to  the  other: — 

Gvvelais  fesen  cyn  gweled  Derwen 
Gwelais  wy  cyu  gweled  Tar 

Erioed  ui  welais  ferwi  bwyd  i  fedel 
Mewn  plisgyn  wy  Tar  ! 

Translation. 

Acorns  before  oak  I  knew  ; 

An  egg  before  a  hen  ; 

Never  one  lien’s  egg-shell  stew — 

Enough  for  harvest-men ! 

On  this,  the  mother  returned  to  her  house, 
took  the  two  children,  and  threw  them  into 
the  Llyn;  and  suddenly  the  fairies  came  to 
save  their  dwarfs,  and  the  mother  had  her 
own  children  back  again  :  thus  the  strife 
between  her  and  her  husband  ended.’’ 

Sion  Gryg. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 

Ventriloquism  is  the  art  of  so  modifying 
the  voice,  that  it  appears  as  if  it  proceeded 
from  different  places,  and  at  different  dis¬ 
tances,  although  the  utterer  does  not  change 
his  situation  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  does  not 
appear  to  speak.  The  foundation  of  this 
art  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
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the  direction  of  sound.  If  we  place  a  man 
and  a  child  in  the  angle  of  uncertainty,  and 
the  child  makes  the  same  motions  with  his 
lips  which  he  would  do  while  speaking,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  man  utters  a  sentence 
without  any  motion  of  his  lips;  we  cannot 
be  persuaded  but  that  the  child  is  speaking. 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  mentions  having  seen, 
in  one  of  the  continental  theatres,  a  person 
who,  by  counterfeiting  the  actions  of  a  per¬ 
former  on  the  violin,  rivetted  the  attention  of 
the  audience  on  his  instrument,  while  all 
the  time  the  sounds  proceeded  from  his  own 
mouth.  Saville  Carey,  who  imitated  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  through  a  chink,  told 
Mr.  Stewart,  that  he  often  practised  this  de¬ 
ception  in  the  corner  of  a  coffee-house ;  and 
seldom  failed  to  see  some  of  the  company 
rise  and  examine  the  windows,  while  others 
contented  themselves  with  buttoning  their 
great  coats.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
natural  peculiarity  ;  and  from  the  supposition 
that  the  voice  proceeded  from  the  thorax,  or 
chest,  it  has  erroneously  received  the  name 
of  ventriloquism.  Mr.  Stewart,  whose  name 
we  have  mentioned  before,  thinks  that  the 
imagination,  when  seconded  by  those  mimic 
powers  of  which  some  are  capable,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
ventriloquism  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  influence  which  the  ventriloquist  pos¬ 
sesses  over  the  human  mind  is  more  complete 
and  striking  than  can  be  produced  by  any 
other  species  of  deception.  He  can  practise 
his  art  without  apparatus,  or  confederates,  in 
the  field  or  the  hall,  the  park  or  the  palace, 
with  equal  facility.  In  many  of  the  feats 
which  ventriloquism  is  capable  of  effecting, 
the  performer,  on  some  pretence,  conceals 
his  face ;  but  the  most  celebrated  of  those 
who  practise  the  art,  contrive  by  a  powerful 
motion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  to  give  dis¬ 
tinctness  to  their  voice  and  other  sounds, 
without  the  slightest  motion  of  the  lips. 
Among  the  most  famed  ventriloquists  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  rank  Fitzjames  and 
Alexandre.  Besides  the  art  of  speaking  by 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  abdomen,  with¬ 
out  moving  those  of  the  face,  these  artists 
have  studied  the  effects  which  are  produced 
upon  sounds  by  distance,  obstruction,  and 
other  causes,  and  acquired  the  art  of  imi¬ 
tating  them  so  successfully  that  the  most 
observant  are  deceived.  A  favourite  per¬ 
formance  of  Fitzjames  was  the  conversation 
of  an  assembly  of  French  democrats;  and  by 
the  different  voices  which  he  was  able  to 
utter,, the  effect  was  rendered  complete.  In 
other  of  the  performances  of  Alexandre  and 
Fitzjames,  where  the  appearance  of  different 
characters  was  required,  they  were  enabled  to 
sustain  them  more  perfectly  by  a  remarkable 
power  which  they  possessed  over  the  other 
muscles  of  their  bodies  ;  thus  at  one  moment 
Alexandre  appeared  thin  and  melancholic, 


when  the  next  he  appeared  u  full  of  obesity.” 
The  perfection  to  which  these  exhibitions 
were  brought,  was  owing,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  a  particular  construction  of  the  dress, 
by  which  they  were  enabled,  in  a  moment,  to 
change  or  reassume  each.  We  ourselves 
recollect  seeing  a  Scotchman,  who  was  tra¬ 
velling  about  the  country,  and  would,  for  a 
small  sum,  play  several  tunes  with  his  mouth, 
of  which  the  tone  was  very  similar  to  those 
popular  instruments,  hurdygurdies.  1  n  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
whole  fashionable  world  attended  for  many 
nights,  to  hear  the  famous  Tom  King  “  kill 
a  calf.”  Having  retired  into  a  separate 
apartment,  the  imaginations  of  the  audience 
being  taxed  to  supply  the  dramatis  persona, 
after  much  preliminary  discourse  concerning 
the  weight,  quality,  &c.,  of  the  calf,  the  last, 
fatal  catastrophe  was  heard;  but,  on  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  Tom  King  alone  re¬ 
mained  to  claim  the  applause  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Far  from  thinking  that  this  power  of 
deception  arises  from  any  particular  forma¬ 
tion,  we  most  decidedly  coincide  with  the 
hypothesis  of  Mr.  Stewart,  as  the  most  pro¬ 
bable,  and  supported  by  the  greatest  number 
of  facts.  J.  Chambers. 


A  CHARACTER. 

While  sitting  one  day  after  dinner  in  a 
coffee-room  at  the  West  end  of  the  town,  an 
individual  approached  the  table  behind  mine 
— and  called  on  the  servant  to  bring  him 
some  wine, — “  What  wine  could  they  recom¬ 
mend  ?”  The  list  was  run  over,  from  vin 
d'Ai  to  vin  ordinaire ,  and  low  sherries  ;  but 
our  inquirer  was  not  easily  pleased.  He 
seemed  to  hang  about  the  “  first  class  ” 
wines,  but  yet  never  resolved.  The  waiter 
twice  repeated  the  list  of  beautiful  Champag- 
nois  and  Bourgugnon  wines,  till  I  could  fancy 
the  very  names  gurgled  out  of  his  mouth  like 
a  rich  Burgundy. 

“  How  are  your  clarets  ?” 

“  In  excellent  order,  sir.” 

“  You  give  me  to  understand,  then,  that 
you  could  conscientiously  recommend  a  bottle 
of  the  St.  Julienne  ? — Yes,  you  say.  What 
vintage  is  it  ?  eh — Very  good.  I  certainly 
should  like  a  glass  of  claret, — but  you  mustn’t 
deceive  me — indeed  you  cannot — for  I  won’t 
drink  anything  !” 

The  waiter  hoped  to  please  him. 

“  Pleasant  bouquet,  eh  P — and  you  can  let 
me  have  it  iced.” 

“  Certainly,  sir and  he  with  the  nap¬ 
kin  stood  at  a  half  turn,  ready  to  fly  at  the 
expected  order. 

“  And  how  much  did  you  say  it  was  ? — 
Very  good — it  is  not  dear— um — ah — well — 
bring  me  a  pint  of  port.  ” 
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I  could  not  resist  my  inclination  to  turn 
round,  and  gaze  upon  the  self-tantalizing 
mortal  behind  me. 

It  was  Robert  Boothby.  That  gentleman's 
head  was  turned  another  way,  so  I  had  time 
to  recall  the  peculiarities  of  my  schoolfellow's 
character  to  mind,  before  speaking  to  him ; 
and  strikingly  consonant  with  the  dialogue 
I  had  just  overheard  I  found  them  to  be. 

Even  as  a  boy,  he  was  always  to  be  found 
dangling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school- 
pieman,  turning  and  fingering  his  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  invariably  pricing  every  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  basket,  yet  never  expending  a  far¬ 
thing.  Oh  !  no,  there  his  courage  failed  him. 
And  when  the  man  came  to  know  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  refused  to  have  any  more  of  these 
verbal  dealings,  Bob  egged  on  some  younger 
boy  to  bargain  in  his  stead,  and  turn  over 
cakes,  tarts,  tops,  and  other  such  enjoyments, 
before  his  enraptured  eyes.  I  have  never 
since  believed  in  the  stories  of  the  basilisk ; 
had  such  magnetic  power  dwelt  in  eyes, 
Master  Bobby’s  would  have  fairly  cleared  out 
the  huckster’s  stock  in  trade.  Another  tri¬ 
fling  instance  : — 

Overhanging  the  wall  of  our  playground 
was  a  luxuriant  branch  of  a  plum-tree,  grow¬ 
ing  in  an  adjoining  garden  ;  and  when  upon 
this  branch  there  ripened  some  of  the  fruit, 
how  great  were  the  wrestlings  of  the  spirit  in 
Robert  Boothby  !  Not  that  he  ever  intended 
at  the  time  then  present  to  abscond  with  the 
plums,  but  as  he  might  do  so  in  a  day  or  two, 
or  because  it  might  be  his  happy  fate  to  have 
them  fall  to  his  lot.  There,  then,  was  he 
always  to  be  found  in  his  play-hours,  wander¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  eyeing  the  coveted  trea¬ 
sures  with  entranced  look,  yet  never  fairly 
summoning  up  spirit  enough  to  make  them 
his  own. 

It  was  already  clear  that  Boothby  would 
never  do  a  rash  action,  any  more  than  he 
could  commit  a  spirited  or  a  good  one.  In¬ 
discreet  he  was,  for  already  did  he  show 
symptoms  of  being  one  of  those  wise  ones, 
who  begin  things  that  they  can  never  hope — 
never  intend — to  bring  to  fruition. 

When  grown  up  towards  manhood,  the 
symptoms  of  this  peculiar  mania  were  no  less 
apparent.  For  once  that  he  entered  the  doors 
of  a  theatre,  he  hovered  around  the  portals 
twenty  times ;  going  in  with  the  crowd,  and 
then,  like  Parisian  place-takers,  turning  back 
again  with  a  sigh,  when  it  came  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  for  decision.  I  have  no  data  by  me  to 
prove  that  he  ever  really  did  arrive  at  the 
temerity  of  making  up  his  own  mind,  and 
fulfilling  his  own  magnanimous  resolves  by 
himself.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  on 
these  occasions  he  was  egged  on  by  some 
friend,  and  finally  carried,  (as  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  carry  Boswell,)  into  the  house. 

But  his  adventurous  spirit  sometimes  took 
a  wider  flight  than  this.  It  was  a  favourite 


recreation  with  Bob  to  see  the  starting  of  the 
mails,  and  at  times  to  ride  a  few  miles  out  of 
town  on  the  longest  coach  he  could  find.  He 
loved  to  be  caught  starting  on  the  Holyhead 
mail,  or  the  Exeter  day-coach.  What  a  fund 
of  imaginative  travel  and  adventure  did  he 
not  store  up  between  t he  Old  White  Horse 
Cellar  and  Kensington,  where  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  dropped,  though  he  has  been  known  to 
progress  as  far  as  Kew  Bridge. 

But  behold  us,  reader,  that  is  to  say,  this 
Robert  Boothby  and  your  humble  servant, 
seated  together,  and  already  far  advanced  in 
our  second  bottle,  —  all  discredit  of  which 
excess  I  must  take  upon  myself,  Bob  being 
blameless,  as  usual.  About  this  period  of 
our  potations,  my  companion  began  to  open 
his  heart  to  me,  by  declaring  that  he  was 
“  a  miserable  creature,”  and  such  in  reality, 
by  his  own  account,  did  he  deserve  to  be. 
I  learnt  from  him  that  about  twelve  months 
before,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he 
would  marry,  or,  to  use  his  own  characteristic 
expression,  “  he  would  think  of  a  wife.” 

“  And  so,  Mr.  Boothby,  after  permitting 
this  young  creature  and  her  family  to  believe 
that  you  already  consider  her  as  your  wife, 
you  are  going  to  declare  off  !” 

“  My  dear  fellow  —  what  am  I  to  do  ?” 

“  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before.  ” 

“  My  circumstances  will  not  warrant  my 
proceeding  in  this — if  I  marry  I  lose  my  sta¬ 
tion  in  society — my  enjoyments  are  curtailed 

—my - ” 

“  Subterfuges  all — you’ll  excuse  me :  but 
with  these  facts  before  you,  why  enter  into 
the  connexion  ?” 

“  Hadn’t  I  a  right  to  expect  preferment  p 

But  now  Mrs.  A - pretends  that  I  ought 

to  come  to  some  decision  at  once.  It  is  inde¬ 
licate  to  hurry  one.  And,  as  I  really  don’t 
think  I  love  the  girl  sufficiently  well — why, 
perhaps,  (since  I  must,)  it  is  better  to  decide 
at  once.  You  talk  as  if  you  thought  a  man 
was  never  to  be  allowed  to  act,  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  inquire  of  Futurity  about  the  conse¬ 
quences;  one  can't  always  be  coolly  calcu¬ 
lating,  you  know.” 

a  Unfortunately,  Robert,  some  people  have 
a  way  of  only  calculating  when  their  own 
interests  become  involved.  You  are  not  the 
only  party  concerned,  and  you  really  must  do 
this  lady  justice.” 

u  I  thought  you  were  my  friend,”  muttered 
Boothby,  very  much  offended  at  my  opposition. 

“  So  I  am,”  I  continued,  and  was  proceed¬ 
ing  further  with  my  homily,  when  he  hastily 
interrupted  me — 

“  If  so,  you  will  not  refuse  to  be  the  bearer 
of  a  letter  from  me.  I  have  determined  on 
my  part.  As  you  interest  yourself  in  the 
affair,  you  will  break  it  to  Matilda  and  her 
mother  in  a  more  delicate  manner  than  any 
other  person.  And  tell  them — pray  tell  them 
— how  wretched  I  am  !” 
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While  Bouthby  spoke,  I  had  time  hastily  to 
reflect  on  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the 
chances  of  happiness  which  an  union  with 
him  offered  to  the  fair  Matilda:  my  resolu¬ 
tion  was,  to  humour  him,  see  the  ladies,  learn 
their  sentiments,  and  then,  if  needful,  to  try 
to  soften  the  obstinacy  of  the  gentleman. 

The  letter  was  written  where  we  sat,  Bob 
pausing  every  second  line  to  animadvert  on 
the  precipitancy  of  the  mother  ;  who,  as  he 
said,  had  forced  him  into  the  course  he  was 
taking  ;  and,  (as  the  wine  had  had  its  effect,) 
to  shed  maudlin  tears  over  his  own  misfor¬ 
tune. 

On  the  following  day,  I  accordingly  rattled 
over  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  a  few 
minutes  walk  from  thence  brought  me  to 
Warren  Place,  where  I  was  directed  to  find 
the  ladies.  This  was  one  of  those  intermi¬ 
nable  rows  of  dwellings  that  abound  here, 
reminding  one  strongly  of  a  box  of  Dutch 
toys,  made  for  “  children  of  a  larger  growth.” 
The  houses  all  had  five  windows  in  front, 
and  no  more  on  any  account ;  and  all  the 
doors  were  shaped  alter  the  fashion  of  their 
brethren  of  the  sarcophagi  of  the  ancients, 
painted  green,  with  white  numbers  :  while,  in 
evidence  that  the  situation  was  out  of  town, 
a  garden  was  laid  out  to  each  house,  of  at 
least  one  hundred  square  inches  in  extent. 
Low  rails  essayed  to  keep  off'  boys  and  dogs, 
both  which  parties  seemed  to  delight  in  show¬ 
ing  their  contempt  for  such  pitiful  bounda¬ 
ries  ;  while  every  here  and  there  in  the  long 
range  of  dwellings,  a  resplendent  pewter  pot 
was  to  be  seen  reversed  on  the  heads  of  the 
rails,  doubtless  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  relieving  the  eyes  of  passers  by,  and  the 
feet  of  servant- girls.  No.  3  was  out  in  his 
morning-gown,  with  all  his  little  fractions 
about  him  ;  and  his  better-half,  from  her  bed¬ 
room  window  above,  was  assisting  him  to 
drive  an  uncommon  hard  bargain  with  an  old 
Scotch  gardener.  The  operative  was  to  plant 
with  evergreens,  box  the  beds,  and  to  roll  the 
walks,  for  which  important  works,  No.  3,  or 
rather  his  wife,  objected  to  paying  more  than 
eighteen-pence ;  no  out-of-the-way  sum  it 
must  be  allowed,  though  the  garden  was  not 
very  big,  and  even  allowing  that  for  the  walks 
a  rolling-pin  would  have  answered  every 
purpose. 

These  trifling  observations  were  an  excuse 
for  a  momentary  delay  in  entering  upon  what 
appeared  likely  to  prove  an  unpleasant  task. 
I  was  upon  the  point  of  retracing  my  steps, 
my  errand  unaccomplished,  when,  (I  blush  to 
write  it,)  the  humble  appearance  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  before  me,  infused  the  requisite  confi¬ 
dence,  with  the  latent  idea,  that  with  the 
tenants  of  such  houses  I  need  not  stand  upon 
much  punctilio. 

The  appearance  of  the  girl  who  opened  the 
door  io  me,  was  creditable  to  the  family,  for 
though  young,  as  generally  are  the  servants 


of  the  poor,  she  was  clean,  cheerful,  and  in¬ 
telligent.  Upon  inquiring  for  her  mistress, 
she  showed  some  hesitation  in  admitting  me  ; 
after  sending  in  my  card,  however,  with  the 
name  of  Boothby  written  on  it,  I  was  pre¬ 
sently  ushered  into  a  small  room  close  by  the 
street  door. 

A  middle-aged  female  was  reclining  on  a 
sofa,  supported  by  pillows.  The  smile  of 
welcome  that  played  on  her  pale  and  still 
handsome  face,  and  the  propriety  of  expres¬ 
sion  with  which  she  apologized  for  receiving 
me  in  a  sick  apartment,  convinced  me  that  I 
stood  in  the  presence  of  a  gentlewoman. 

“  I  expected  to  have  seen  Mr.  Boothby 
here,  before  this,  sir,”  she  continued  ;  “  but, 
perhaps,  he  also  is  unwell.” 

I  began  by  assuring  Mrs.  A - to  the  con¬ 

trary,  with  some  confusion  of  manner,  while 
balancing  whether  it  would  be  right  to  break 
the  subject  of  my  visit  to  her,  in  her  present 
state  of  health. 

“  Then  I  may  venture  to  hope  that  you  are 
the  bearer  of  no  ill  news  from  our  friend,” 
rejoined  the  invalid,  rising  on  her  pillows, 
and  evidently  wishing  to  learn  what  news  I 
really  was  the  bearer  of. 

“  Indeed,  madam,”  I  replied,  “  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  what  I  have  to  commu¬ 
nicate  will  give  you  pain,  but  any  unexpected 
intelligence  might  be  hurtful  to  you  now  ; 
allow  me  to  return  in  a  few  days,  when  I 
hope  to  find  you  recovered.” 

“  Pardon  me,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  A - ,  a 

faint  colour  rising  in  her  cheek,  though  she 
still  spoke  with  a  slight  smile,  “  Mr.  Boothby 
is  aware  of  my  illness  ;  any  communication, 
therefore,  sent  to  me,  as  a  sick  person,  must 
be  considered  my  due.  What  am  1  to  learn 
from  you,  sir  ?  I  must  beg  to  know.” 

“  This  letter,  then,  madam,  will  explain 
all  ;  though  heartily  do  I  wish  that  I  had 
previously  known  under  what  circumstances 
it  was  to  be  delivered,” 

The  agitation  of  the  poor  invalid  was  evi¬ 
dently  too  great  to  admit  for  some  time  of 
her  opening  the  note,  which  I  had  almost 
felt  like  a  guilty  person  in  delivering  to  her: 
and  when,  after  some  pause,  she  spoke  again, 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  though  still  subdued, 
expressed  deep  emotion. 

But,  as  what  passed  in  this  interview  has 
little  connexion  with  my  story,  further  than 
as  it  served  to  introduce  me  to  the  confidence 

of  Mrs.  A - ,  I  shall  only  note  that  that 

lady’s  statement  did  not  tend  to  place  Booth- 
by’s  conduct  in  a  move  favourable  light:  his 
present  desertion  was  as  muchunlooked  for,  as 
his  addresses  in  the  first  instance  had  been 

importunate.  And  Mrs.  A -  confided  to 

me,  thtrt  now,  considering  herself  almost  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  the  affection  which 
she  believed  he  had  for  her  daughter,  had 
been  her  consolation,  as  promising  for  that 
dear  child  protection  and  support.  “  But  I 
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have  one  comfort,”  continued  the  lady,  “  Ma¬ 
tilda  entered  into  the  connexion  in  obedience 
to  me.” 

Here  her  observation  was  curtailed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  voting  lady  herself. 

Ob  !  Robert  Boothby,  what  a  treasure  of 
loveliness  and  modesty  you  are  throwing 
away  ! — this  was  my  reflection,  while  making 
a  confused  and  awkward  bow,  as  mamma 
introduced  me  to  her  daughter.  Thus  it  is, 
a  man's  bearing  is  seldom  calculated  to  make 
a  poorer  impression  on  a  woman,  than  when 
he  is  most  occupied  with  her  attractions.  I 
didn't  stay  to  make  tlris  invaluable  observation 
at  the  moment,  being  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  young  lady,  and  making  room  for 
her  in  the  small  and  confined  apartment.  But 
I  might  have  saved  myself  that  trouble, — 
Mrs.  A —  — ,  with  a  slight  observation,  handed 
Boothby’s  note  to  her. 

Now  for  a  scene,  thought  I. 

But  Mrs.  A -  knew  better :  and  for 

that  reason  did  she  make  her  daughter  read 
the  letter  in  my  presence.  The  young  lady 
opened  and  read :  she  was  near  the  window  ; 
her  face  was  turned  towards  me,  and  the 
light  shone  full  upon  her  intelligent  features ; 
I  watched  narrowly,  and  a  slight  flush  of 
just  indignation,  rapidly  succeeded  by  some¬ 
thing  very  much  like  a  lurking  smile,  was  the 
only  indication  of  emotion  that  passed  over 
that  beautiful  face.  I  was  satisfied. 

“  Well,  mamma,  I  hope  you  are  not  very 
much  vexed  ?”  said  the  young  lady,  leaning 
over  her  mother  for  a  moment,  and,  as  I 
thought,  impressing  a  silent  kiss  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  consolation  on  the  cheek  of  the 
invalid.  As  I  could  expect  no  share  in  these 
endearments  it  was  time  for  me  to  retire,  but 
truth  to  say,  the  fact  did  not  then  strike  me: 
I  lingered  ;  and  with  fine  tact,  the  ladies  had 
presently  and  with  ease  entered  into  general 
conversation,  in  which  the  younger  bore  her 
share  with  an  ability,  of  which  an  unaffected 
gravity  of  demeanour,  evidently  the  effect  of 
recent  events,  heightened  the  effect. 

I  did  not  leave  the  house  without  permis¬ 
sion  to  repeat  my  visit ;  and,  after  leaving  it, 
I  made  not  a  single  further  observation  on  the 
oddities  of  Warren  Place. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
how  often  and  upon  what  in  lucements  I  was 
to  be  found  crossing  t lie  water  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ;  my  anxiety  about  the  health  of  Mrs. 

A -  became  stronger  with  every  visit, 

though  that  continued  to  improve.  Once 
only  did  I  meet  with  any  obstruction  in 
making  my  disinterested  inquiries*.  That 
was  in  returning  on  foot,  late  one  evening, 
from  her  house.  Soon  after  leaving  Warren 
Place,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  road,  I  was 
accosted  by  a  man,  muffled  in  a  shaggy  great¬ 
coat,  by  the  name  of  “  Villain  1”  Not  know¬ 
ing  myself  by  such  an  appellation,  I  stepped 
back  to  recall  to  mind  all  my  titles,  and  to 


grasp  a  stout  stick  with  a  firm  hold.  “  Vil¬ 
lain  !”  repeated  the  voice  in  the  bear-skin. — 
,l  And  by  what,  name  shall  I  know  you  ?” 
said  I,  thinking  that  I  recognised  the  voice. 
— “  Boothby  !” — “  Mr.  Boothby,”  I  replied, 
“  should  he  more  chary  of  bestowing  his  own 
titles  upon  other  people :  but  come,  recall 
your  words,  and  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
now.” — You  have  abused  my  confidence, 

sir  !  what  takes  you  to  Mrs.  A - 's  day 

after  day  ;  and  what  keeps  you  there  till  this 
hour  at  night,  sir.” — ■“  I  regret  that  I  should 
have  kept  you  out  so  late,  Mr.  Boothby,”  1 
replied,  “  but,  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  then, 
I  will  tell  you  in  two  words,  that,  in  a  month 

from  this  time,  Miss  A -  and  myself  will 

be  united.” — “  What !  and  have  you  the 
effrontery  to  tell  me  that  ?’’ — “  No  harsh 
words  now,  Robert  !”  I  replied,  heavily  lay¬ 
ing  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  (a  position 
conveniently  close  to  a  man’s  neck,)  “  no 
harsh  words,  mind— but  take  my  arm — walk 
into  town  with  me,  the  cool  air  off  the  water 
will  calm  you :  and  we  will  talk  over  your 
former  absolute  resignation  of  the  lady  as  we 
go  along.” 

Poor  Bob  !  he  would  thus  have  had  all  the 
world  to  wait  upon  the  decision  of  one  who 
never  came  to  a  decision  in  his  life  ;  and  to 
this  day,  I  believe,  has  not  forgiven  me  that 
I  enriched  myself  with  a  pearl  which  he  had 
cast  aside,  when  not  allowed  to  trifle  and 
adorn  himself  with  it  on  his  own  terms. 
After  the  night,  the  chief  occurrences  of 
which  I  have  recorded,  1  heard  little  more  of 
the  man,  except  covert  complaints  of  deceit  on 
my  part.  Lately,  however,  upon  returning 
from  a  walk  with  our  two  young  children, 
the  maid-servant  simperingly  said  she  had 
been  spoken  to  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  civil 
enough  to  observe  that  those  babes  should 
have  been  his. 

“  And  did  he  say  nothing  else,  Mary  ?” 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  nothing  to  speak 
on.” 

“  Well,  then,  what  did  he  do  P  for  I  see 
by  your  looks  that  something  transpired.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  he  had  the  impudence  to  put 
his  arm  round  my  waist.” 

“  And  kiss  you,  1  suppose.” 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  the  girl,  laughing, 
“  the  gentleman  seemed  to  think  better  of  it, 
and  walked  away,  before  it  came  to  such 
impudence.” 

“  That  must  have  been  Boothby,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed;  “  he  is  one  who  has  been  all  his 
life  ‘  thinking  better  of  it  1’  ”  T  R. 

firTamm*  anti  Customs. 


CANOES. 

In  few  instances  has  the  ingenuity  of  un¬ 
civilized  people  been  more  successfully  ex- 
erased  than  in  the  construction  of  the  small 
vessels  termed  canoes.  In  the  East  Indies, 
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(Canoe  of  the  Bijooga  Islanders.) 


there  is  a  kind  of  boat  which  goes  by  this 
name,  sometimes  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
long,  and  five  or  six  broad.  The  North 
American  Indians  generally  impel  their  ca¬ 
noes  with  paddles,  which  have  a  very  large 
blade,  and  are  managed  perpendicularly. 
The  canoes  of  Canada  are  of  the  most  fragile 
texture,  and  of  so  little  weight,  that  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  river  to  another,  the  boatmen 
carry  them  on  their  heads  across  their  port¬ 
ages.  They  are  mostly  covered  with  bark, 
the  pieces  uf  which  are  sewn  together  with  a 
kind  of  grass.  This  bark  is  generally  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ; 
yet,  in  these  frail  vessels,  the  Indians  and 
Canadians  do  not  hesitate  to  descend  very 
dangerous  rapids.  The  Esquimaux  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dexterous  in  the  management  of 
their  canoes,  which  consist  of  a  light,  wooden 
frame,  covered  with  sealskins,  sewed  together 
with  sinews.  The  skins  are  not  only  extend¬ 
ed  round  the  bottom  and  sides,  but  likewise 
over  the  top,  forming  a  complete  deck,  with 
only  one  opening  to  admit  the  Indian  to  his 
seat.  To  this  hole  a  hoop,  rising  about  four 
inches  is  fitted,  to  which  is  fastened  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin.  The  paddle  is  about  ten  feet 
long,  light,  and  flat  at  each  end.  The  Green¬ 
landers  use  the  same  kinds  of  canoes  as  the 
Esquimaux.  In  the  Islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  the  natives  have  a  double  canoe,  united 
by  a  strong  platform,  serving  in  this  way,  as 
one  vessel.  Captain  Cook  gives  a  long  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  kinds  of  canoes  used  in 
Otaheite. 

The  annexed  Cut  represents  one  of  the 
canoes  of  the  Bijooga  Islanders,  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa :  these  are  superior 
to  any  other  vessels  on  the  same  coast,  some 
being  large  enough  to  contain  forty  men, 
and  displaying  considerable  workmanship. 
The  Islanders  may  be  known  by  their  sin¬ 
gular  dress,  which  consists  of  an  untanned 
goatskin  ,  fastened  round  the  loins,  and  hauled 


tight  over  the  arms.  They  invariably  carry 
over  the  shoulder  a  musket,  which  is  usually 
cocked  ;  and  they  are  an  active  but  ill-looking 
race  of  fellows. 

The  principal  of  the  Bijooga  Islands  is 
Bissao,  in  which  are  a  Fort  and  Portuguese 
Town :  the  fort  is  built  on  a  cliff',  and  the 
town  on  the  beach  beneath,  consists  of  a  few 
tolerable  houses,  and  a  number  of  wretched 
hovels.  The  population  of  the  Island  is 
about  40,000 :  they  are  governed  by  one 
principal  chief,  who,  together  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  villages,  frequently  pay  the  Portuguese 
governor  a  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
presents  and  getting  drunk.  A  naval  offi¬ 
cer,  writing  in  the  Nautical  Magazine ,* 
says : — 

“  I  am  confident  the  slave-trade  is  still 
carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent.  Three 
slavers  were  in  the  port  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival ;  they  had  been  detained  here  for  some 
time  in  consequence  of  our  being  in  the 
channel  Three  others  had  sailed  just  before 
our  arrival  in  the  channel. 

“  The  present  governor,  M.  Guitano,  is  a 
young  man  who  has  been  seventeen  years  on 
the  coast ;  he  was  placed  in  his  present  situ¬ 
ation  by  the  governor  of  the  Cape  Verds, 
Martinez,  whose  agent  he  is.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  he  exports  annually  from  Bis¬ 
sao  2,000  slaves ;  these  are  sent  principally 
in  small  vessels  to  the  Cape  Verds,  where 
there  are  always  larger  vessels  ready  to  receive 
them,  whose  occupation,  when  not  slaving,  is 
piracy.  Guitano  disposes  annually  of  five 
hundred  puncheons  of  rum,  independent  of 
powder,  muskets,  swords,  cotton  clothes,  and 
tobacco.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
blacks  will  not  exchange  their  commodities 
for  rum ;  it  is  not  considered  an  article  of 
barter,  but  is  principally  given  to  the  chiefs 
in  presents,  for  what  purpose  may  easily  be 

*  To  which  valuable  Journal  we  are  indebted  for 
the  accompanying  Cut. 
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imagined.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  there 
are  several  other  merchants  besides  the  one 
iu  question,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  traffic  which  is  carried  on.  Having 
spoken  of  the  slaving  which  is  carried  on 
here,  I  think  I  may  assert,  from  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  localities,  that  one  man  of  war, 
properly  employed  in  the  channel,  would  en¬ 
tirely  put  a  stop  to  the  trade.  At  the  time  of 
our  arrival  here,  April,  1834,  there  were  eight 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  fifteen  arrived 
and  sailed  during  the  fortnight  we  were  in 
the  river;  four  or  five  of  these  were  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  same  number  English,  the  remain¬ 
der  Portuguese,  two  of  which  arrived  from 
the  Havana.” 

€i)e  ^atuvaltet. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  MODERN  NATURAL  HISTORY 
WORKS. 

Popular  Zoology. 

(Continued  from  page  288.) 

Red  Monkey,  (p.  261.) — “Mr.  Waterton 
describes  the  howling  of’  the  monkeys  of 
Guiana,  from  eleven  o’clock  to  daybreak,  as 
truly  terrific.  The  red  monkey  of  Demerara 
is  noted  for  these  discordant  sounds.” 

A  correspondent  to  the  Entomological 
Magazine ,  (vol.ii., p.53,)  says  that  “the  dull 
howl  of  the  red  monkey  foretells  the  approach 
of  rain.” 

King  Vulture ,  ( Sarcorhampus  Papa ,  p. 
265.) — Bullock  states  that  this  species  does 
not  acquire  its  full  plumage  until  its  third 
year.”  —  ( Companion  to  the  London  Mu¬ 
seum. ,  1813.  p.  32.) 

Boldness  of  Birds  when  in  pursuit  of 
prey ,  (p.  278.) — We  are  here  told  that  the 
Brazilian  Carucara  eagle,  ( Polyborus  vulga¬ 
ris ,)  is  so  bold,  “  that  it  is  said  even  to  carry 
off  the  sportsman’s  game  before  his  eyes.” 

In  the  Mirror,  (vol.  xxvi.,  p.  357,)  we 
have  published  four  remarkable  instances  of 
the  boldness  of  hawks  when  in  pursuit  of 
prey,  aud  we  now  increase  the  number  by 
adding  the  following: — 

Mr.  Conway,  of  Pontnewydd  Works,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  says  he  has  “  known  a  hawk  to 
pounce  upon  a  bird  hung  up  in  a  cage  by  a 
window,  when  he,  missing  his  mark,  dashed 
in  through  the  glass  and  was  captured.” — 
( Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vii.,  334.) 

Goldsmith  says  he  has  seen  a  kite,  after 
flying  round  and  round  for  awhile  to  mark  a 
clutch  of  chickens,  suddenly  dart  down  upon 
one  of  them,  aud  bear  it  off,  spite  of  the 
hen’s  cries,  and  the  boys’  hooting  and  pelt¬ 
ing  to  scare  it  from  its  plunder.” — ( Gold¬ 
smith’s  Animated  Nature,  Innes’s  edition, 
ii.,  p.  52.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Anderson  states  that  he  and  a 
companion  observed  a  merlin  dart  upon  a 
poor  lark,  which  was  flitting  about  at  the 
time,  and  which,  after  flying  hither  and 


thither  in  utter  dismay,  calling  out  most 
piteously,  exerting  every  muscle,  trying  every 
shift  and  evasion  to  shake  off'  its  assailant, 
and  flying  in  vain  to  the  leafless  bushes  and 
brakes  for  safety,  at  length  “made  an  attempt,” 
he  says,  “to  reach  us,  but  was  soon  outstrip¬ 
ped,  and  made  to  tack  about  suddenly ;  it 
repeated  the  attempt  again  and  again,  and 
was  frustrated.  After  a  few  minutes  of  such 
severe  exertion,  the  lark  became  gradually 
exhausted ;  and,  in  making  a  last,  feeble 
effort  to  reach  us,  was  overtaken  by  its  swift¬ 
winged  adversary,  and  triumphantly  borne  off' 
to  a  distant  field,  there  to  be  dissected  and 
offered  up  as  an  oblation  to  appease  the 
cravings  of  nature. — ( Field  Naturalist’s  Ma¬ 
gazine,  ii.,  p.  20.) 

Peregrine  Falcon,  ( Falco  peregrinus .) — 
“  It  is  this  species  which  is  principally  used 
in  falconry,  and  known  in  the  sport  as  the 
slight  falcon,  and  one  of  ‘  the  lure,’  because 
it  was  flown  to  lure  other  birds.  The  epi¬ 
thet  peregrine  is  from  its  migratory  habits. 
The  plumage  varies  at  different  ages,  as  does 
the  name.  An  eyess  is  the  bird  of  the  year; 
when  young  it  is  also  called  a  red  hawk 
from  its  colour;  when  adult  and  wild,  a  hag¬ 
gard,  or  passage-falcon  ;  and  the  male  being 
considerably  smaller  than  the  female,  has 
been  called  a  tiercelet,  tercel  or  tassel.” — 
(P.  282.) 

We  do  not  think  that  during  the  whole  of 
its  first  year  the  falconers  called  it  an  eyess, 
but  only  when  just  hatched.  The  late  Mr. 
Caldecott,  in  a  note  to  his  admirable  edition 
of  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet ,  illustrates  yases, 
which  is  but  another  spelling  of  the  word,  by 
this  note  : — “  Nestlings  just  out  of  the  egg, 
ey  [Teutonic],  ovum — eyiesse,  apotrophus. 
Although  she  be  an  eyiesse,  yet  she  is  some¬ 
what  coy. — Licet  domi  sit  alumnus,  manet 
tamen  aliquanto  aversion —  ( Rider’s  Diet., 
1589.)  ‘  Tobie  Matthew  is  here;  but  what 

with  the  journey,  and  what  with  the  affliction 
he  endures,  he  is  grown  extreme  lean,  and 
looks  as  sharp  as  an  eyas,  i.  e.,  a  young 
hawk  just  taken  out  of  the  nest.’ — The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  to  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban, 
May  29,  1623,  st.  vet.  Birch's  Letters  of 
L.  Bacon,  (1763,)  p.344.  It  is  sometimes 
written  nyas.  Steevens  just  notices  the 
Booke  of  Haukynge,  as  offering  another 
etymology.  —  ‘  And  so,  because  the  best 
knowledge  is  by  the  eye,  they  be  called 
eyessed.  Ye  may  also  know  an  eyesse  by 
the  paleness  of  the  seres  of  her  legges,  or 
the  sere  over  the  beake.’  ”  —  {Caldecott' s 
Hamlet,  1832,  notes,  p.  59.) 

Vision  of  Animals,  (p.  287-) — “The  eye  of 
the  snowy  owl,  {Stria?  nyctea ,)  is  very  curious, 
being  immovably  fixed  in  its  socket,  so  that 
the  bird,  to  view  different  objects,  must 
always  turn  its  head ;  and  so  excellently 
is  the  neck  adapted  to  this  purpose,  that 
it  can  with  ease  turn  the  head  round  in 
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almost  a  complete  circle  without  moving  the 
body.” 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact ; 
inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  another  connexion 
between  the  class  Birds  and  the  class  In¬ 
sects,  for  among  the  latter,  the  eyes  are  inva¬ 
riably  incapable  of  moving  in  their  sockets. 

Screech-owl. — The  writer  remarks  that  the 
brown  owl,  (Stria?  aluca,)  “hoots,  and  is 
that  to  which  the  name  of  screech-owl  is 
properly  applied,”  (p.  288.)  and  that  the 
white  owl,  (S.  flammea,')  “  in  England,  is 
called  the  barn-owl,  the  church-owl,  gilli- 
howlet,  and  screech-owl ,”  but  “  the  last 
name,”  he  says,  “  is  improperly  applied,  as  it 
is  believed  not  to  hoot,  though  Sir  William 
Jardine  asserts  that  he  has  shot  it  in  the  act 
of  hooting.” — Ibid. 

It  is  clear  that  he  thinks  that  the  owl 
which  hoots  the  most  is  most  properly  to  be 
called  the  screech- owl.  But  the  white  owl 
is  the  one  which  is  called  so  by  country- 
people,  and  also  by  ornithological  writers, 
and  not  improperly  so ;  for  hooting  and 
screeching  are  not  synonymous. 

Bullfinch ,  (p.  305.)  —  “  Bullfinches  are 
taught  to  pipe  by  a  barrel-organ,  when  very 
young  from  the  nest.  Blumenbaeh  says, 

‘  both  sexes  readily  learn  to  whistle  tunes,  to 
sing  in  parts,  and  even  to  pronounce  words.’  ” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Slsney,  in  his  Familiar 
History  of  Birds,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  usual  mode  of  teaching  bullfinches  to 
pipe : — “In  the  month  of  June,  the  young 
ones,  which  are  sought  for  in  the  nests  of 
wild  birds,  are  taken  when  about  ten  days 
old,  and  brought  up  by  a  person,  who,  by 
care  and  attention,  so  completely  tames  them, 
that  they  become  perfectly  docile  and  obe¬ 
dient.  At  the  expiration  of  about  a  couple 
of  months,  they  first  begin  to  whistle,  from 
which  time  their  education  begins;  and  no 
school  can  be  more  diligently  superintended 
by  its  master,  and  no  scholars  more  effectu¬ 
ally  trained  to  their  own  calling,  than  a 
seminary  of  bullfinches.  They  are  formed 
first  into  classes  of  about  six  in  each,  and 
after  having  been  kept  a  longer  time  than 
usual  without  food,  and  confined  in  a  dark 
room,  the  tune  they  are  to  learn  is  played 
over  and  over  again  on  a  little  instrument 
called  a  bird-organ,  the  notes  of  which  re¬ 
semble  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  the 
bullfinch.  For  a  time,  perhaps,  the  moping 
birds  will  sit  in  silence,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  these  proceedings  ;  but  after  awhile 
they  will,  one  by  one,  begin  to  imitate  the 
notes  they  hear.  As  soon  as  they  do  this, 
light  is  admitted  into  the  room,  and  they  are 
allowed  a  small  supply  of  food.  By  degrees, 
the  sound  of  the  organ,  and  the  circumstance 
of  being  fed,  become  so  associated,  that  the 
hungry  bird  is  sure  to  imitate  the  notes  as 
soon  as  it  hears  them.  They  are  then  turned 
over  to  the  care  of  boys,  whose  sole  business 


it  is  to  go  on  with  their  education,  each  hoy 
having  a  separate  bird  placed  under  his 
charge,  who  plays  away  from  morning  to 
night,  or,  at  least,  for  as  many  hours  as  the 
birds  can  pay  attention,  during  which  time 
their  first  teacher  or  feeder  goes  his  regular 
rounds,  scolding  or  rewarding  his  feathered 
scholars  by  signs  and  modes  which  he  has 
taught  them  to  understand,  until  they  become 
so  perfect,  and  the  tune,  whatever  it  may  be, 
so  imprinted  on  their  memory,  that  they  will 
pipe  it  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.”* 
Bechstein  says  :  “  Although  they  do  not 
warble  before  they  can  feed  themselves,  one 
need  not  wait  for  this  to  begin  their  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  will  succeed  better,  if  one  may 
say  so,  when  infused  with  their  food  ;  since 
experience  proves  that  they  learn  those  airs 
more  quickly,  and  remember  them  better, 
which  they  have  been  taught  just  after  eat¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  observed  several  times, 
that  these  birds  are  never  more  attentive  than 
during  digestion.  Nine  months  of  regular 
and  continued  instruction  are  necessary 
before  the  bird  acquires  what  amateurs  call 
firmness  ;  for  if  one  ceases  before  this  time, 
they  murder  the  air  by  suppressing  or  dis¬ 
placing  the  different  parts  ;  and  they  often 
forget  it  entirely  at  their  first  moulting.  In 
general,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  separate  them 
from  the  other  birds  even  after  they  are  per¬ 
fect  ;  because,  owing  to  their  great  quick¬ 
ness  in  learning,  they  would  spoil  the  air 
entirely  by  introducing  wrong  passages  ;  they 
must  be  helped  to  continue  the  song  when 
they  stop,  and  the  lesson  must  always  be 
repeated  while  they  are  moulting,  otherwise 
they  will  become  mere  chatterers,  which 
would  be  doubly  vexatious  after  having  had 
much  trouble  in  teaching  them.  *  *  * 

Although  the  song  of  the  male  and  female 
bullfinch,  in  their  wild  state,  is  very  harsh 
and  disagreeable,  yet  if  well  taught  while 
young,  as  they  are  in  Hesse  and  Fulda,  where 
there  are  schools  of  these  little  musicians,  for 
all  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  t hey 
learn  to  whistle  all  kinds  of  airs  and  melodies 
with  so  soft  and  flute-like  a  tone,  that  they 
are  great  favourites  with  amateurs,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  ladies.  There  are  some  of 
these  little  birds  which  can  whistle  distinctly 
three  different  airs,  without  spoiling  or  con¬ 
fusing  them  in  the  least.  Added  to  this 
attraction,  the  bullfinch  becomes  exceedingly 
tame,  sings  when  it  is  told  to  do  so,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  most  tender  and  lasting 
attachment,  which  it  shows  by  its  endearing 
actions ;  it  balances  its  body,  moves  its  tail 
fiorn  right  to  left,  and  spreads  it  like  a  fan. 
It  will  even  repeat  words  with  an  accent  and 
tone  which  indicates  sensibility,  if  one  could 
believe  that  it  understood  them ;  but  its 
memory  must  not  be  overloaded.  A  single  air, 

*  This  extinct,  in  substance,  corresponds  with  a 
paper  in  the  Minor,  vol.  xv.,  p.  244, 
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with  a  prelude  or  a  short  flourish  to  begin  with, 
is  as  much  as  the  bird  can  learn  and  remem¬ 
ber  ;  and  this  it  will  execute  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  These  litile  prodigies  would  be 
more  interesting  and  agreeable,  if  their  Hes¬ 
sian  instructors  possessed  a  little  musical 
taste  ;  but  these  are  generally  tradespeople, 
employed  about  the  house  with  their  different 
occupations  and  trades  ;  and  hymns,  airs, 
and  minuets  of  a  hundred  years  old,  public 
house  songs,  or  some  learned  of  their  appren¬ 
tices,  in  general  compose  the  whole  of  their 
music.  The  bullfinch  can  also  imitate  the 
songs  of  other  birds;  but,  in  general,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  do  so,  that  it  may  only  learn 
to  repeat  the  airs  which  are  taught  it.  Dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  capacity  are  shown  here,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  animals.  One  young 
bullfinch  learns  with  ease  and  quickness, 
another  with  difficulty  and  slowly ;  the 
former  will  repeat,  without  hesitation,  several 
parts  of  a  song ;  the  latter  will  be  hardly 
able  to  whistle  one,  after  nine  months’  unin¬ 
terrupted  teaching.  But  it  has  been  remark¬ 
ed,  that  those  birds  which  learn  with  most 
difficulty,  remember  the  songs  which  have 
once  been  well  learnt,  better  and  longer,  and 
rarely  forget  them  even  when  moulting. 
Mr.  Thiem,*  birdseller,  at  Waltershausen, 
near  Gotha,  sends  annually  to  Berlin  and 
London  one  or  two  hundred  bullfinches, 
instructed  in  this  manner,  at  from  one  to 
several  pounds  sterling  a  piece,  accordingly  as 
they  are  more  or  less  accomplished,  whilst  a 
wild  one  would  only  cost  two  or  three  pence.” 
— ( Cage  Birds,  1835.  pp.  126—128.)  The 
translator  of  Bechstein’s  work,  (understood 
to  be  Mr.  Rennie,)  says  : — “  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  employment  of  bird-organs  for 
instructing  birds,  because  they  are  rarely 
accurate,  and  their  notes  are  harsh  and  dis¬ 
cordant  ;  for  bullfinches  repeat  the  sounds 
exactly  as  they  hear  them,  whether  harsh  or 
false,  according  to  the  instrument  used.  The 
good  and  pure  whistling  of  a  man  of  taste  is 
far  preferable  ;  the  bird  repeats  it  in  a  soft, 
flute-like  tone.  When  one  cannot  whistle 
well,  it  is  better  to  use  a  flageolet.” — J.  II.  F. 

*  Mr.  Tliiem  arrives  annually  in  London  in  April 
or  May. — Translator  of  Bechstein. 
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THE  LAIRD  OF  I.OGAN.  SECOND  SERIES. 

[This  is  a  collection  of  choice  anecdotes, 
jests,  and  comicalities,  from  sundry  facete 
Glaswegians,  and  is,  therefore  styled  Wit  of 
the  West.  Of  the  first  Series,  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  were  unpaged  in  our  columns,  and  its 
successor  is  entitled  to  similar  notice.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  very  pleasant,  companionable  book, 
to  relieve  the'  harassing  “  details  of  debtor 
and  creditor,”  or  to  enable  us  to  furnish  our 


quota  of  humorous  excitement  at  the  social 
board.] 

Better  a  finger  off'  than  aye  wagging. — 

A  certain  old  couple  had  lived  for  many  years 
together  in  the  civil  relationship  sanctioned 
by  the  rules  of  the  Church;  and  though  they 
did  what  they  could  to  “  bear  each  other’s 
burdens  ”  in  the  uphill,  rough,  and  smooth 
passages  of  human  life,  a  charge,  a  peevish 
one  to  be  sure,  was  sometimes  preferred 
against  the  head  of  the  house,  John  Burden, 
that  he  did  not  sympathize  with  his  helpmate 
in  fits  of  the  hysterics  and  rheumatism,  to 
which  she  was  very  subject.  Apparently 
unmoved,  John  listened  to  her  outcries  of 
being  l<  vera,  vera  ill ;  that  she  was  sure  that 
she  couldna  stan’  sic  dints  o’  affliction  lang.” 
She  still,  however,  kept  hold  of  life,  in  spite 
of  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  year  after 
year,  and  still  in  the  same  clamorous,  whing- 
ing  key.  John  at  last  got  fairly  sick  of  her 
never-ending  yaumer  ;  and  one  day  that  she 
broke  out  in  a  more  than  ordinary  doleful 
strain,  with  “  I’m  sure  I’m  deein’  noo,  John, 

I  find  the  deathwark  coming  up  my  breast, 

I  ha’ena  lang  to  be  wi’  you,  John  ;  but  you 
seem  to  care  unco  little  about  that.” — u  O 
woman  !”  said  John,  “  thou’s  sair  pitten  to; 
how  mony  time  ha’e  ye  been  deein’  and  gaun 
to  dee,  sin  ye  cam’  into  my  aught :  gin  I  had 
a  crookie  (sixpence)  for  ilka  time  that  you 
were  gaun  to  dee ,  it  would  bury  baith  o’  us 
without  coinin’  on  the  parish  ;  wilt  thou  no 
just  set  a  day  and  keep  it  ?” 

The  Height  of  Impudence. — Some  time 
ago,  a  fellow  was  charged  in  the  Glasgow 
Police  Court,  with  stealing  a  herring- barrel 
from  a  person  in  Stockwell-street.  After  the 
charge  had  been  proved,  the  principal  accuser 
thus  addressed  the  magistrate  : — “  Deed,  sir 
Bailie,  the  man  at  the  bar  is  a  great  rogue  ; 
the  stealing  o’  the  barrel  is  naething  to  some 
o’  his  tricks.  He  stole  my  sign-brod  last 
week,  and  what  does  your  Hon  mr  think  he 
did  wi  t  ?”  Magistrate — “  That  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  say.”  Witness — “  Weel,  sir, 
I’ll  tell  ye.  He  brought  it  into  my  ain  shop, 
wi’  my  ain  name  on’t,  and  offered  to  sell  me’t, 
as  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  o’  mail-  use 
to  me  than  onybody  else.” 

Obedient  I Vines . — The  people  of  Greenock, 
and  other  places  along  the  coast,  are  fond  of 
telling  stories  reflecting  on  the  inland  igno¬ 
rance  ot  the  bodies  of  Paisley. 

One  of  these  is  to  the  following  effect: — 
Two  corks,  newly  sprung  into  affluence,  were 
prevailed  upon  by  their  wives,  to  allow  them 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Gourock ;  but  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  were  to  employ  their  time  well, 
and  take  plenty  of  the  salt-water.  Having 
accompanied  their  spouses  to  that  village,  and 
seen  them  properly  accommodated,  the  two 
gentlemen  returned  to  business,  and  did  not 
appear  again  for  a  week,  when  observing  a 
surprising  apparent  decrease  in  the  volume 
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of  the  ocean  (owing  to  the  recess  of  the  tide), 
one  remarked  to  the  other,  “  Gosh,  Jeemie, 
the  jauds  ha’e  dune  weel !” 

Highland  Arithmetic. — It  is  said,  that 
when  the  42nd  regiment  was  recruiting  in  the 
Highlands,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
public-houses  to  hear  a  sergeant,  with  a  large 
bunch  of  notes  in  his  hand,  thus  addressing 
his  newly-enlisted  man  : — “  Sax  and  twa ’s 
ten — tak’  your  boonty  and  awa’  wi’  ye,  you 
- seoon’rel !” 

A  Highland  Husband  — Donald  Macalpine 
rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  sergeant  in  the 
Paisley  Police,  or  Seest'u  City  Guard ,  and 
no  epauleted  official  in  his  Majesty’s  service, 
strutted  the  pave  with  more  consequence,  than 
did  Donald  in  his  blue  coat  with  crimson 
collar.  He  was  a  very  careful  person,  and 
contrived  one  way  or  other,  to  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  tolerably  well  furnished  house  and 
a  cow,  the  crowning  point  of  his  ambition  ; 
for  Donald  could  never  stomach  the  blue 
water- milk  supplied  by  the  dairyists  under 
his  surveillance.  Mrs.  Macalpine  was  a  very 
infirm  personage,  and  had,  for  many  years 
preceding  her  decease,  been  confined  to  bed. 
None  of  the  family  survived  her.  This  event 
was  the  beginning  of  a  climax  of  misfortunes 
to  the  poor  sergeant.  His  house  was  soon 
after  burned  to  the  ground  ;  and  scarcely  had 
his  spirits  mastered  this  calamity,  when, 
what  he  set  his  heart  most  on,  his  poor  cow, 
fell  a  victim  to  inflammation.  The  latter 
event  nearly  paralyzed  the  conservator  of  the 
peace. 

A  friend  called  on  Donald  to  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  bereavement  and  losses  ;  but 
Donald  refused  to  be  comforted.  “  Ou  yes,” 
replied  he,  to  the  various  arguments  employed 
by  his  friend  to  induce  submission  to  what 
had  been  allotted  to  him,  “  I’ll  got  plenty  o’ 
house  to  stay  in,  and  plenty  o’  wife  too,  if  I’ll 
socht  her; — that's  all  very  well, — but  who 
will  gie  me  eight  pounds  to  buy  another  cow  ?” 

The  Traveller  Nonplussed. — Captain  Ba¬ 
sil  Hall,  whose  written  stories  have  charmed 
all  who  have  read  them,  was  one  day  endea¬ 
vouring  to  enliven  a  remarkably  stiff  and  dull 
dinner  party,  by  a  few  oral  relations  of  the 
same  kind.  He  concluded  one  of  a  very 
extraordinary  character,  by  saying,  “  Did  you 
ever  hear  any  story  so  wonderful  as  that?” 
and  at  the  same  moment  his  eye  chanced  to 
rest  on  a  foot-boy  opposite  to  him,  who,  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  moment  of  interval,  exclaimed, 
“  Yes,  man,  there’s  a  lass  i’  our  kitchen,  that 
kens  a  lass  that  has  twa  thooms 

A  Short  Fall. — The  late  benevolent  David 
Dale,  who  was  a  man  of  short  statue,  on 
entering  his  counting-house  one  frosty  morn¬ 
ing,  complained  of  the  state  of  the  streets, 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  “  fallen  a’  his 
length.” — “  And  what  of  that,  sir,”  remarked 
an  old  book-keeper,  (the  Mr.  Owen  of  our 
Scotch  Osbaldistone,)  “  I’m  sure  a  gentle¬ 


man  o’  your  height  couldna  fa’  ony  great 
length.” 

A  Consultation. — The  late  Lord  Auchin- 
leck  had  several  times  sunk  a  shaft,  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  coal  on  his  own  do¬ 
mains,  but  in  every  case  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  he  at  last  invited  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  of  his  tenantry  to  meet  together  on  his 
grounds,  to  give  their  respective  opinions  as 
to  the  most  likely  place  to  obtain  the  mineral 
in  question.  The  parties  met,  and  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  places  which  were  likely  to 
contain  the  black  diamond,  when  Will  Speir 
also  made  his  appearance,  and  offered  his 
counsel  to  his  lordship.  Tapping  Lord  A. 
on  the  shoulder,  Will  began  by  saying,  “  May 
a  daft  body  hae  a  word  o’  ye,  my  lord  ?” — 
“  By  all  means,  Will.” — “  Weel,  my  lord, 
you’re  gaun  down  for  coal,  are  yep”  — 
“  Yes,  Will,  I  mean  to  try  again,  often  as  I 
have  been  disappointed.” — “  I  was  just  gaun 
to  say,  my  lord,  sin’  you’re  set  on  gaun  down 
again,  do’t  in  Aird’s  Moss  east  by  there — gin 
you  shouldna  get  coals,  ye’ll  get  plenty  o’ 
guid  peats  at  ony  rate  !” 

Things  in  strange  Colours. — We  have  all 
either  seen  or  read  of  that  anomalous  crea¬ 
ture,  a  white  blackbird.  Perhaps  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  too,  gentle  reader,  after  sitting  up  too 
late  on  the  previous  night,  you  may  have 
been  told  that  the  white  of  your  eye  was  red, 
and  all  this  too,  without  staring.  A  native 
of  Paddy-land,  asked  a  neighbour  if  he  had 
ever  seen  a  red  blackberry  ?  “To  be  sure  I 
have,”  said  Pat,  “  all  blackberries  are  red 
when  they  are  green  !” 

Deference  to  the  Ladies.  —  The  young 
ladies  of  Gilminscroft  had  made  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  drink  tea  at  the  manse  of  Sorn,  with 
Dr.  Logan,  the  then  incumbent ;  and,  in 
order  to  abridge  the  distance,  had  resolved  to 
cross  the  river  Ayr  on  the  ice,  but  they  feared 
to  experiment  on  its  strength,  the  frost  having 
been  but  of  short  duration.  As  they  knew 
the  soundings  of  the  river,  they  determined, 
if  possible,  to  induce  Will  Speir  to  venture  on 
a  shallow,  where  he  should  run  no  greater 
risk  than  that  of  a  wetting.  They  prevailed 
on  Will  to  accompany  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  without  informing  him  of  their 
purpose.  “  Now,’’  said  they  to  Will,  “  we’re 
no  very  sure-footed  folks,  and  we’re  feared 
that  the  ice  may  be  slippery ;  would  you  just 
walk  over  before  us,  and  we  shall  follow  ?” — 
“  Na,  na,”  said  Will,  “  I  ne’er  was  sae  ill- 
bred  as  to  gang  before  leddies,  and  I’ll  no 
begin  till’t  now.” 

Not  known  upon  ’ Change . — An  old  money- 
grub,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  who  discounted 
bills  for  his  friends,  when  the  “  promise  to 
pay”  held  good  back  security  in  the  shape  of 
indorsations,  was  applied  to  by  a  friend  to 
cash  a  small  bill  for  him,  when  old  Discount 
required  an  additional  security.  The  friend, 
who  little  expected  a  request  of  the  kind,  got 
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nto  a  violent  rage,  u  Security,  sir  ! — I’ll  give 
you  the  Devil  for  security.”  — “  Weel,  then, 
just  bring  him  forward ;  and,  as  I  ne’er  hae 
seen  the  gentleman,  get  twa  decent  men  to 
say  that  it’s  really  him,  and  ye’ll  get  the 
siller.” 

A  Conjugal  Hint. — In  former  days,  Mr. 
Graham  was  session-clerk  and  parochial 

teacher  of - ,  and  although  Ire  faithfully 

and  ably  discharged  all  the  duties  of  his 
double  office,  still  he  occasionally  fell  into  the 
sin  of  drinking  a  little  too  much.  His  spouse, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  sorry  to  witness 
this  failing  of  her  guidman,  and  often  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct.  But  the  husband  turned  the  point 
of  her  rebuke,  by  simply  exclaiming,  “  True, 
I  get  mysel  whiles  ha’f  fou  ;  but,  do  ye  no 
ken,  my  dear,  that  if  it  hadna  been  for  that 
bit  fau’t,  ye  ne’er  wad  hae  been  Mrs.  Graham  ?” 

A  Royal  Pun — When  a  noble  Admiral  of 
the  White,  well  known  for  his  gallant  spirit, 
his  gentlemanly  manners,  and  real  goodness 
of  heart,  was  introduced  to  William  the 
Fourth,  to  return  thanks  for  his  promotion, 
the  cheerful  and  affable  Monarch,  looking  at 
his  hair,  which  was  almost  as  white  as  the 
newly- fallen  snow,  jocosely  exclaimed,  “  White 
at  the  main,  Admiral !  white  at  the  main  !” 

A  Clock  at  Fault. — Two  persons  belonging 
to  a  neighbouring  town,  being  on  a  visit  at 
Glasgow,  to  see  the  lions,  as  they  are  called, 
went,  among  other  places,  to  the  College.  On 
looking  up  to  the  clock-dial,  they  were  asto¬ 
nished  to  observe  only  one  hand,  which  was 
an  hour  behind.  One  of  them,  thinking  that 
nothing  could  be  wrong  about  the  College, 
observed  in  a  flippant,  apologetic  tone,  “  Hoot 
man,  that’s  naething  ava ;  ’od,  man,  I’ve 
seen  our  toun  clock  aught  days  wrang.” 

Excuse  for  passing  a  friend  on  the  Street. 
— Two  gentlemen  belonging  to  our  good  city, 
who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  each 
other  at  a  jollification,  and  who,  for  a  long 
time,  had  never  met,  except  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions,  were  one  night  talking  over  their  cups 
about  the  commencement  and  length  of  their 
acquaintance,  when  one  of  them  took  the 
other  to  task  about  passing  him  for  a  long 
time  on  the  street  without  recognition.  u  Well, 
Mr.  Tippleton,”  said  the  offending  party, 
“  you  may  have  thought  it  queer,  but  if  you 
reflect  for  a  moment,  you  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  ;  for  I  was  two  or  three  years  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  you  before  I  chanced  to  see  you  sober, 
and  how  was  I  to  know  you  in  business  hours  P 
even  yet,  when  I  happen  to  see  you  sober,  I 
dinna  think  you  look  like  the  same  man  ava.” 

A  Mis- deal. — Mr.  Thom  had  just  risen 
up  in  the  pulpit  to  lead  the  congregation  in 
prayer,  when  a  gentleman  in  front  of  the 
gallery  took  out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  the 
dust  from  his  brow,  forgetting  that  a  pack  of 
cards  were  wrapped  up  in  it ;  the  whole  pack 
was  scattered  over  the  breast  of  the  gallery. 


Mr.  T.  could  not  resist  a  sarcasm,  solemn  as 
the  act  was  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage. 
Oh,  man,  man  1  surely  your  psalm-book  has 
been  ill  bun  (bound)  !” 

The  Laird  of  Barloch.  —  It  would  be  a 
piece  of  unpardonable  neglect,  in  a  volume 
entitled  the  “  Wit  of  the  West,”  to  overlook 
the  shining  abilities  of  the  ingenious  and 
witty  Treasurer  and  Councillor  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  John  Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Barloch. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  Council  it  was  proposed 
that  ivells  should  be  sunk  in  some  parts  of 
the  town  at  the  public  expense ,  in  order  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  water,  during  the 
present  scarcity,  arising  from  the  repairs 
going  on  at  the  Glasgow  Water-Works. 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  opposed  to  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  public  money  in  this  way,  re¬ 
marked,  that  “  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  question,  were  wealthy  people,  he 
would  move  that  the  ?ae//-disposed  people  he 
allowed  to  sink  wells  at  their  own  expense,  if 
they  thought  proper.” 

Chemical  Diatribes. — Chemists,  natural 
philosophers,  and  mathematicians,  are  all  of 
the  genus  irrilabile ;  the  first  class,  espe¬ 
cially,  are  remarkable  for  their  acrimonious 
disputes.  When  Dr.  Thomson's  famous 
work  on  chemistry  was  published,  a  very 
severe  review  of  it  appeared  in  a  London 
magazine.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  as  severe  a 
reply,  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  review 
to  Dr.  Ure.  In  allusion  to  which,  Mr.  Dou¬ 
glas  said,  “  If  this  were  the  case,  it  was 
merely  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Uric  acid  A 

Logan  on  Chemical  Analysis. — Logan,  on 
a  market  day  in  Kilmarnock,  went  into  a 
tavern  with  a  friend,  and  ordered  some  whisky. 
The  waiter,  when  he  set  down  the  measure, 
asked  if  they  wished  to  have  water  along 
with  the  spirits  P  “  Na,”  said  the  Laird, 
“  had  ye  no  better  try  to  tak’  out  the  water 
that’s  in't  already  ?” 

C!)e  $ubltc  journals. 


SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA. 

{Abridged  from  a  graphic  paper ,  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Review,  No l  6.) 

The  condition  of  the  Ryot,  (peasant),  has 
necessarily  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  he  lives,  and  is  found  to  vary  in 
every  district,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rule,  to  which  he  is  subject.  Where  the 
effects  of  war  have  not  been  felt,  and  the 
hand  of  oppression  has  not  fallen  heavily, 
the  situation  of  the  Persian  peasant  is  not 
uncomfortable.  His  house,  though  built  of 
mud,  is  warm,  and  may  be  clean  ;  and  he 
can  always  spread  a  carpet,  or  felt  nurmuds 
(the  work,  probably,  of  the  women  of  his 
own  family),  on  the  floor  of  his  best  room, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  guest.  He  is 
comfortably  clad  in  cotton  or  woollen  cloth 
of  home  manufacture,  or  purchased  with  his 
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own  produce  from  the  nearest  bazaar.  The 
fleecy  skins  of  his  own  sheep  afford  him  a 
warm  covering  in  winter,  and  a  cap  of  the 
national  shape  for  his  head.  His  wife  and 
children  are  equally  well  clothed.  Silk 
handkerchiefs,  European  or  native  printed 
calicoes,  stout  home-grown  and  home-  made 
cottons,  compose  the  apparel  of  the  former, 
who,  as  well  as  the  children,  and  especially 
the  girls,  exhibit  many  coins  and  ornaments 
of  silver  about  their  persons.  His  family 
fare  is  generally  frugal :  good  wheaten 
bread,  in  long  thin  flaps,  cheese,  sour  milk, 
honey,  grape  treacle,  herbs  and  vegetables — 
such  as  onions,  radishes,  beet-root  —  and 
some  eggs  occasionally  ;  or  a  little  meat, 
stewed  or  roasted  in  small  pieces,  or  made 
into  soup  with  a  sort  of  pea  or  vetch,  into 
which  the  bread  is  broken  ;  and  sometimes 
a  pillau  of  rice  well  buttered,  or  with  meat, 
and  a  few  plums  and  raisins  by  way  of  feast; 
fruits  in  their  season,  or  preserved  by  being 
dried  ;  rice,  or  flour  and  milk,  boiled  with 
sugar  into  a  sort  of  porridge  ;  these  things 
form  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peasant’s  bill 
of  fare  for  the  year  round  ;  but  when  a 
stranger  of  any  consequence  arrives,  there 
are  few  respectable  villages  that  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  a  meal  that  leaves  no  cause 
for  complaint,  even  though  his  cook  be  the 
wife  of  a  peasant. 

The  manners  of  the  villagers,  when  con¬ 
fidence  has  overcome  the  barriers  of  doubt 
and  alarm,  will  in  general  be  found  to  be 
frank  and  simple.  They  will  cluster  round 
a  stranger  with  infinite  curiosity  and  inte¬ 
rest,  but  without  either  rudeness  or  imper¬ 
tinence,  and  are  easily  repressed,  if  to  re¬ 
press  them  be  desired.  Soon  after  the  tra¬ 
veller  has  alighted,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  carpets  that  have  been  spread  for  him, 
his  host  and  the  chief  men  of  the  village 
usually  make  their  appearance  to  welcome 
him — perhaps  bringing  some  little  present 
of  fruit,  or  other  delicacy — and,  taking  their 
seats  at  a  respectful  distance,  remain  gazing 
upon  him,  now  and  then  venturing  upon  a 
few  questions,  and  very  ready,  upon  the 
smallest  encouragement,  to  enter  into  con¬ 
versation.  They  are  perfectly  open  and 
communicative  ;  they  will  discuss  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  their  immediate  governors,  explain 
their  own  grievances,  tell  him  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  they  pay,  the  irregular  exactions 
extorted  from  them,  and  the  resources  of 
the  surrounding  country  ;  abuse  the  royal 
family  to  him,  and  make  him  acquainted 
with  their  inmost  sentiments  upon  all  sub¬ 
jects.  An  affable  and  gracious  manner 
opens  their  hearts,  and  a  few  expressions 
of  goodwill  send  them  from  his  presence, 
blessing  his  good  nature  and  condescension, 
and  praying  that  the  “  age”  or  reign  of  the 
“  Dowlut  Ingreze  ”  (English  nation)  may 
soon  come  and  relieve  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  rapacious  Kajars. 


During  this  time  the  women  seldom  ap¬ 
pear,  or  are  only  seen  flitting  about  at  a 
distance,  employed  in  their  ordinary  duties. 
But  if,  as  often  happens,  the  stranger  be  put 
to  occupy  a  part  of  the  family  room,  which 
in  winter  is  by  far  the  warmest  and  most 
comfortable  berth,  he  will  see  the  females 
of  the  household  passing  to  and  fro,  unveiled 
and  void  of  scruple,  just  as  he  might  see 
them  in  a  cottage  of  Europe.  If  he  gazes 
around  him,  he  will,  no  doubt,  observe  some 
difference  in  the  appointments  and  furniture 
of  his  den  — a  parcel  of  canvass  and  carpet 
bags  of  bedding  and  clothes  in  one  corner  ; 
skins  full  of  butter  in  another  ;  a  heap  of 
weaving  apparatus  and  half  worked  carpets 
in  a  third  ;  mule  and  ass  saddles,  a  match¬ 
lock  and  a  sword  or  two,  with  various  non¬ 
descript  paraphernalia  hanging  on  the  walls  ; 
several  large  earthen  jars,  like  great  butts, 
containing  grain  ;  coals,  and  boots  and  caps, 
and  trash  of  all  sorts,  strewed  about,  with 
cocks,  and  hens,  and  cats,  playing  at  hide 
and  seek  amongst  the  mass.  All  this,  with 
a  fire  made  in  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  differs  greatly  from  the  better  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  trim  chimney,  the  bed,  the  chair 
and  table  outfit,  and  all  the  housewifery  of 
an  humble  Christian  domicile. 

The  life  of  these  Ryots  is  one  of  moderate 
labour.  None  of  the  operations  of  agricul¬ 
ture  appear  to  be  very  toilsome.  The  soil 
is  easily  scratched  by  their  light  ploughs  so 
as  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  seed,  and 
reaping  the  heavy  crops,  that  often  reward 
this  small  extreme  of  labour,  is  the  most 
fatiguing  operation  they  have  to  go  through. 
The  corn  is  reaped  by  the  men  ;  and  so  cer¬ 
tain  is  the  weather  at  the  season  of  cutting 
it,  that  they  leave  it,  without  fear  of  spoil¬ 
ing  from  rain,  in  piles  to  be  trodden  out 
upon  the  field,  or  bring  it  home  upon  the 
backs  of  cattle  and  asses  to  the  Khermun  or 
threshing  ground  of  the  village,  where  the 
process  is  effected  by  the  feet  of  cattle  and 
horses.  Amongst  the  most  laborious,  as 
well  as  important,  parts  of  agriculture  is  the 
irrigation  of  the  fields  in  spring  after  the 
seed  has  been  sown.  This  operation  is  often 
performed  at  night,  as  the  stream  comes  in 
turn  to  each  farmer  ;  and  a  traveller  is  often 
forced  to  diverge  several  miles  from  his 
proper  road  to  avoid  the  mud  occasioned  by 
the  overflow  of  these  rills,  while  his  ear  is 
saluted  from  a  hundred  quarters  by  the 
voices  of  the  peasants  shouting  out  directions 
to  each  other  regarding  the  course  of  the 
streams. 

Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  hours  to  see 
a  Persian  village  under  its  most  character¬ 
istic  aspect.  By  the  break  of  day  all  hands 
are  active,  the  shrill  voices  of  the  women  are 
mingled  with  the  latest  notes  of  the  (<  chan¬ 
ticleers  that  sit  roosted  above  them,  and 
the  deep  barking  of  the  watch  dogs  ;  and 
one  may  see  them  sallying  forth  from  their 
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nightly  lairs,  and  taking  to  the  housetops, 
with  garments  huddled  on  in  haste.  Next 
come  the  men, — caleeoon  in  hand,  clustering 
here  and  there  around  a  blaze  of  weeds — 
the  young  indolently  shouldering  their  great 
spades,  and  lounging  off  to  their  tasks.  Be¬ 
fore  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  are  seen  dart¬ 
ing  up  the  sky,  a  huge  bellowing  and  bleat¬ 
ing  makes  itself  heard,  and  from  a  score  or 
two  of  black,  yawning  portals  out  rush  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and 
camels,  bayed  by  several  dozen  of  large, 
fierce  dogs,  and  belaboured  by  a  score  of 
stout  young  fellows  with  sticks  and  clubs, 
dashing,  jostling,  curvetting,  and  thundering 
through  the  narrow  lanes,  almost  overturn¬ 
ing  the  little  dwellings  in  their  course,  while 
the  shouts  of  their  drivers  add  to  the  direful 
din.  In  a  few  minutes  the  rush  has  passed 
the  gates,  and  all  the  environs  of  the  village 
are  seen  covered  with  its  live  stock  of  all 
descriptions,  streaming  in  every  direction  to 
their  tasks  and  grazing  grounds.  The  elders 
take  their  post  by  the  gate,  gazing  on  the 
departing  youngsters,  and  waiting  for  the 
early  beams  of  the  sun  to  warm  their  stiff¬ 
ened  limbs  ;  but  still  the  continued  yells  of 
the  old  ladies  and  the  screams  and  uproar  of 
the  children,  mingled  with  the  vigorous  re¬ 
monstrances  of  their  mothers,  sufficiently 
testify  that  all  within  the  walls  has  not  yet 
subsided  into  the  quiet  routine  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  not  for  some  time  that  the  cessation 
of  the  clamour  gives  token  that  the  village 
is  reduced  to  its  ordinary  state  of  tranquillity. 

The  Eeliauts  of  Persia,  wdio  form  so  large 
and  important  a  portion  of  the  population, 
consist  of  a  great  variety  of  Nomade  tribes, 
sprung  from  different  original  stocks  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  whole  pastoral  surface  of  the 
country,  which,  in  proportion  to  the  part 
which  is  cultivated,  is  enormously  great. 
They  are  similar  in  most  respects  to  the 
Nomade  population  found  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Asia,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  having  greater  space  to  move 
in,  and  frequently  occuping  deserts  with 
only  spare  spots  of  pasture,  keep  more  apart 
and  seldom  intrude  much  among  their  agri¬ 
cultural  or  commercial  neighbours  ;  while 
u  in  Persia  alone  we  find  the  anomaly  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  with  Nomade 
habits  existing  separately  from  the  rest,  yet 
residing  in  the  heart  of  the  community  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  supplying  the  prin¬ 
cipal  military  force  of  the  country,  its  only 
hereditary  aristocracy,  and  in  general  the 
sovereign  himself.’’ 

It  is  difficult  for  the  settled  inhabitants  of 
Britain  to  form  a  conception  of  such  a  popu¬ 
lation  ;  but  let  them  fancy  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  of  Northumberland,  or  Yorkshire, 
instead  of  being  occupied  by  flocks  of  sheep, 
tenanted  by  hordes  of  semi-savages  like 
gipsies,  living  in  low  black  tents,  scattered 
in  groups  over  the  country,  acknowledging 
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no  right  of  control  but  in  their  own  chiefs, 
mixing  little  with  the  lowland  people,  and 
exceedingly  addicted  to  plundering  and 
thieving  from  their  neighbours  ; —in  short, 
what  the  Scottish  highlanders  must  have 
been  some  centuries  ago,  excepting  that 
these  had  always  fixed  habitations,  whereas 
the  Eeliauts  of  Persia  frequently  change 
their  place  of  abode  and  keep  chiefly  to 
their  tents  ;  and  that,  instead  of  black  cattle 
and  black- faced  highland  sheep,  we  see  the 
plains  and  hill  pastures  of  Persia  covered 
with  herds  of  camels,  asses,  mules,  and  fine 
brood  mares,  besides  the  domestic  animals 
proper  to  a  highland  clan. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that 
these  Nomadic  tribes  are  either  constantly 
on  the  move,  or  can  rove  at  will  over  the 
v.'hole  country.  Each  has  its  own  limits — 
its  summer  pastures  and  its  wintering 
grounds, — its  patches  of  cultivation  and 
fixed  abodes  for  its  labourers,  of  which  every 
tribe  has  some  ;  and  none  can  encroach  on 
the  beat  of  another  without  the  certainty  of 
a  serious  dispute.  It  is  true  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  grounds,  the  yieldks  and 
kish  Idles,  as  they  are  termed,  are  often  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other  ;  and  that  the  tribe  in 
moving  has  to  pass  over  tracts  to  which  it 
has  no  claim  ;  but  all  these  matters  are  so 
well  understood,  that  quarrels  seldom  occur 
unless  where  some  previous  exasperation 
has  existed. 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  period  of  an 
Eeliaut’s  life  is  the  time  when  those  who 
occupy  villages,  or  stationary  encampments 
in  winter,  having  exhausted  all  their  spring 
pasture,  fly  from  the  heats  of  summer,  and 
leaving  their  fixed  abodes,  repair  to  enjoy 
the  fresh  breezes  and  luxuriant  herbage  of 
their  yeilaks  in  the  mountains.  It  is  the 
season  of  universal  liberty  and  enjoyment; 
restraint  is  at  an  end,  and  every  creature, 
man  and  brute,  seems  to  bound  with  a  freer 
step  while  inhaling  the  exhilarating  air  of 
these  vast  and  elevated  regions.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  shake  oft*  the  listless 
air  which  hangs  around  them  in  the  low 
country — the  women  particularly,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  less  rigorous  customs  of  the 
tribes,  are  always  subjected  to  some  degree 
of  restraint  in  towns  and  villages,  enjoy  their 
recovered  freedom  and  ply  their  domestic 
duties,  and  those  of  the  dairy,  with  renewed 
spirits.  1’ents  (the  well-known  kara-chader 
or  black  tents),  temporary  huts  of  leaves  and 
branches,  where  there  is  wood,  a  few  blan¬ 
kets  or  pieces  of  cloth  when  there  is  none, 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  habitations;  and 
the  whole  is  to  them  something  of  what  a 
pic-nic  party  or  a  fete-champetre  is  to  us — 
a  season  of  pleasure  and  delight.  The  tra¬ 
veller  reaching  some  eminence,  which  over¬ 
looks  the  valley  where  they  have  settled  for 
the  time,  may  see  their  tents  stretched  in 
clusters  over  the  ground,  and  horses,  camels. 
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mules,  sheep,  and  cuttle,  ranging  at  large 
around.  The  young  men  hunt,  ride,  and 
practise  military  exercises,  or  sit  smoking 
in  circles  round  a  story-teller,  who  amuses 
them  with  his  tales.  The  elders  of  the  tribe 
have  their  separate,  and  more  sober  reunion. 
The  chief,  if  he  be  there,  has  probably  mus¬ 
tered  a  party  of  his  family  and  friends  to 
chase  the  mountain  sheep  or  deer,  or  to 
bring  down  the  Ahoobarreh,  or  the  moun¬ 
tain  partridge  with  his  hawks.  The  women 
meanwhile  spin,  weave  carpets,  make  cloth, 
prepare  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and  cook 
for  the  evening’s  meal.  The  elder  paupers 
of  the  camp  and  the  boys  look  after  the 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  march  of  one  of  these  parties,  when 
changing  its  place  of  abode,  is  an  interesting 
spectacle.  The  main  body  is  generally  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  advanced  guard  of  stout  young 
men,  well  armed.  Then  follow  large  flocks 
of  the  various  animals  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
covering  the  country  on  all  sides,  driven  by 
the  lads  and  elder  shepherds  of  the  clan. 
Stout  horses  called  yaboos,  mules,  and  asses 
or  camels,  are  loaded  with  the  goods  of  the 
community,  tents,  clothes,  pots,  and  utensils 
of  all  sorts,  packed  in  “  most  admired  dis¬ 
order  on  the  top  of  these  heterogeneous 
burthens  may  be  seen  sitting  the  elder  chil¬ 
dren,  who  act  the  part  of  drivers  ;  on  others, 
the  lesser  urchins,  who  can  do  nothing  but 
hold  on,  which  they  do  most  manfully,  with 
feet  and  claws  ;  on  others  ride  the  super¬ 
annuated  of  the  tribe — some  bent  double 
with  age,  and  scarcely  discernible  from  the 
rags,  in  which  they  are  half  buried.  The 
young  men  and  women  bustle  about,  pre¬ 
venting,  with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs, 
the  cattle  from  straying  too  far.  The  mo¬ 
thers,  carrying  their  young  infants,  trudge 
along  on  foot,  carefully  watching  their  do¬ 
mestic  goods  ;  while  the  men,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  duly  prepared  for  action,  pace 
steadily,  and  in  sober  mood,  along  the  flanks 
of  the  column,  guarding  and  controlling  its 
gradual  movements.  A  traveller  cannot  fail 
of  being  struck  with  the  powerful  frames, 
dark,  ruddy  complexions,  fine  eyes,  mascu¬ 
line  features,  but  ruthless  and  determined 
looks,  of  these  sturdy  wanderers  ;  and  with 
the  nut-brown  hue,  lit  up  with  vivid  crim¬ 
son,  that  warms  the  cheek  and  gives  bril¬ 
liancy  to  the  piercing  black  eyes  and  white 
teeth  of  their  gipsy-like  females — those  we 
mean  who  can  still  boast  ot  youth,  for  their 
beauty  soon  fades  from  exposure  and  labour, 
leaving  behind  it  but  a  brown  and  shrivelled 
skin  and  deformed  features,  which  realize 
our  ideas  of  hags  and  witches. 

CI)e 

Chaumontelle  Pears. — That  Jersey  must 
enjoy  a  decided  advantage  from  its  insular 
character  and  situation,  80  miles  further  to 


the.  south  than  any  part  of  England,  is  evi¬ 
dent  and  is  proved,  amongst  other  facts,  by 
the  superiority  of  its  chaumontelle  pears, 
which  are  said  never  to  have  been  equalled 
there,  and  sell  even  in  the  island  for  five 
guineas  the  hundred,  for  those  of  the  larger 
size,  weighing  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
ounces  each.  But  this  high  price,  it  must 
be  remarked,  is  confined  to  the  very  finest 
pears.  Those  of  smaller  size  may  be  bought 
for  twopence  each,  or  less,  and  form  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  crop ;  though  it 
would  not  seem  difficult,  by  thinning  the 
quantity  considerably,  to  increase  the  number 
of  the  larger  sized  and  more  profitable  pears, 
Some  of  the  baking  pears  attain  a  vast  size. 
Two  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Jersey  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Meeting  last  year,  and  sent  as  a 
present  to  the  King,  weighed  96  oz.,  or  6  lb., 
each. —  Gardener's  Magazine. 

The  Cloven  Foot.—  We  derive  our  popular 
representations  of  Satan,  from  the  Pan  of  the 
ancients,  the  horned,  half  man,  half  goat ; 
the  well-known  inspirer  of  a  fear,  which  still 
goes  by  his  name, — pan- ic  ;  and  this  Pan, 
or  Satyr,  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most 
ugly,  unnatural  monster.  Hence,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  “  cloven  foot,”  which  is  supposed  to 
characterize  mankind's  arch-enemy ;  and, 
figuratively,  is  said  to  be  displayed,  when 
some  latent  wickedness  peeps  forth  from 
words  and  deeds  of  fair  seeming.  But,  it  is 
curious,  that  in  nature,  animals  with  the 
hoof,  or  11  cloven  foot,”  are  harmless,  gene¬ 
rally  timid,  and  (if  we  except  the  ferocious 
porcine  genus,  some  of  whom  occasionally 
eat  flesh  when  they  meet  with  it,)  dependent 
for  their  food  upon  herbs,  vegetables,  and 
plants.  The  claw-footed  animals  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  carnivorous,  fierce,  and 
hurtful ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to 
award  the  palm,  reserved  for  painters  of  the 
arch-fiend,  to  a  genius,  (whose  name,  if  we 
ever  knew,  we  forget,)  who,  in  our  old  friend, 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress ,  has  represented 
Apollyon  with  formidable  claws,  as  hands 
and  feet ;  and  more,  in  truth,  “  like  a  ramp¬ 
ing  and  a  roaring  lion,”  going  about  “  seek¬ 
ing  whom  he  may  devour,”  than  like  one  of 
those  gentle,  grazing,  hoofed  creatures,  often 
eaten  by  man,  but  never  returning  the  com¬ 
pliment  upon  him  in  kind.  M.  L.  B. 

A  BulL  —  A  young  friend  said  lately, 

“  Suppose  it  should  happen  that  Mr.  Green 
should  be  carried  away  in  his  balloon,  so  far 
from  hence,  as  to  have  to  descend  on  some 
uninhabited  island, — how  it  would  surprise 
the  natives  !’> 

J.  H.  F. 
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INFANT  SCHOOL,  HOLLOWAY. 


This  very  interesting  building  was  com¬ 
menced  last  September,  in  Grove  lane,  HoU 
loway.  When  completed,  it  will  be  a  hand¬ 
some  little  structure  :  but,]  were  it  less  deser¬ 
ving  of  attention  for  its  architecture,  it  would 
claim  notice  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  erected  at  the  expense  of  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  (the  Rev.  Mr. - ,)  by  whom  it 

is  intended  as  a  testimony  of  affection  to  the 
memory  of  a  beloved  sister,  (A.  S.,)  who  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  “  as  the  most  appropriate 
memorial  of  a  character  distinguished  by 


early  piety  and  disinterested  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  others.” 

“  Unpretending  as  to  size,  and  without  any 
aim  at  ambitious  display,  this  building  does 
credit  to  its  architect,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb ; 
showing  how,  by  judicious  treatment,  and  by 
the  application  of  not  more  than  one  or  two 
well-selected  features,  very  considerable  effect 
may  be  obtained,  combined  with  the  happiest 
propriety  of  character.  The  whole  design  is 
marked  by  a  most  agreeable  and  consistent 
simplicity,  altogether  different  irom  that 
Voi..  xxviii.  2  B 


frigid  baldness  generally  substituted,  and  as 
frequently  mistaken,  for  it;  none  of  the  su¬ 
bordinate  parts  are  slurred  over  for  the  sake 
of  bestowing  more  finish  upon  others,  —  a 
practice  which  invariably  throws  the  whole 
out  of  keeping.  Mr.  Lamb,  too,  has  here 
shown  that  he  knows  perfectly  well  how  to 
adhere  to  the  character  of  the  style  he  adopts, 
without  servile  copying.  The  mode  in  which 
he  has  here  varied  the  outline  of  the  gable  is 
particularly  happy;  for,  not  only  do  the  pin¬ 
nacles  springing  from  corbels  produce  a  most 
pleasing  diversity,  but  they  serve  likewise  to 
form  and  define  a  centre  compartment  above, 
without  there  being  any  actual  break  in  the 
front,  which  would  cut  it  up  into  three  nar¬ 
row  divisions,  and  thereby  destroy  that  breadth 
which  now  marks  the  composition,  and  ren¬ 
ders  it  so  attractive.” 

The  School  will  accommodate  63  children. 
It  occupies  a  piece  of  ground,  30  ft.  in  width 
by  170  ft.  in  depth  from  the  road,  so  that  the 
space  behind  it  will  afford  ample  play-ground. 
The  walls,  built  upon  concrete,  are  faced  with 
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white  brick,  and  the  dressings  and  orna¬ 
mental  parts  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  school¬ 
room,  which  is  entered  through  a  lobby,  mea¬ 
sures  28  ft.  by  18  ft.  6  in.  and  is  10  ft.  high 
to  the  underside  of  the  tie-beams.  There 
will  also  be  a  class-room,  and  above  that  the 
rooms  to  be  occupied  by  the  teacher. 

Our  acknowledgments  for  this  gratifying 
illustration  of  our  pages,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  details,  is  due  to  the  Companion  to 
the  Almanac  for  1837  ;  as  in  former  years,  a 
volume  of  sterling  worth,  and  rich  in  records 
of  information  which  must  advance  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  all  classes  of  society.  Indeed,  we 
rarely  witness  such  untiring  and  well-directed 
industry  as  has  been  annually  shown  in  the 
editorship  of  this  really  useful  work. 


LIVING  IN  JERSEY. 

(From  Mr.  Inglis's  Channel  Islands.') 

In  speaking  of  the  resident  English  popula¬ 
tion  of  Jersey,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what 
are  the  attractions  which  Jersey  presents ; 
and  what  are  the  advantages  over  England 
which  it  possesses  P  for  when  we  see  it  so 
extensively  colonized,  we  may  conclude,  that 
it  possesses  some  that  are  exclusive.  The 
foremost  of  these  is,  unquestionably,  the 
greater  cheapness  of  living. 

The  beef  and  mutton  with  which  the  Jer¬ 
sey  market  is  supplied,  is  almost  wholly 
French  ;  and  although  it  is  not,  in  general, 
to  be  compared  with  the  best  beef  and  mutton 
in  the  English  markets,  neither  is  it  to  be 
complained  of.  I  have  seen,  about  Christmas 
time,  beef,  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
any  market.  Veal  and  lamb,  but  especially 
veal,  are  to  be  found  occasionally,  quite  equal 
to  the  same  articles  in  the  English  markets. 
The  supply,  however,  of  the  best  meat,  is 
always  (excepting  about  Christmas)  mode¬ 
rate.  The  average  juice  of  all  kinds  of  but¬ 
chers’  meat,  may  be  stated  at  6d.  per  lb.  of 
17i  oz.  The  best  cuts  of  veal,  may  jierhaps 
average  a  halfpenny  more.  Pork  is  excellent, 
and  in  the  best  season,  decidedly  superior  to 
any  I  have  tasted  in  England.  There  is  an 
immense  consumjition  of  it  during  the  winter 
months,  in  Jersey,  and  it  generally  sells  at 
about  5d.  per  lb. 

The  poultry  market  is  pretty  well  supjilied, 
especially  with  geese.  Fowls  are  sold  at  about 
2s.  6(1.  a  couple  ;  a  well-sized  turkey  may  be 
bought  for  from  3s.  to  5s. ;  a  good  goose  for 
2s.  6d;  and  ducks  at  about  Is.  6d.  a  jiair.  So 
far,  it  will  be  observed,  Jersey  has  very  little 
the  advantage  over  very  many  of  the  English 
provincial  towns ;  and  but  a  moderate  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  metropolis. 

Let  us  now  come  to  what  is  usually  called 
Country  farm  produce. 

Jersey  butter  has  the  rejmtation  of  being 
excellent.  This  character,  however,  is  not 
without  exceptions;  and  Ido  not,  for  my  own 


part,  look  upon  it  as  at  all  superior  to  that 
produced  from  the  best  English  dairies.  In 
the  price  of  butter,  Jersey  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  Loudon,  and  some  advantage 
over  most  jiarts  of  England.  This  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  by  the  large  export  of  butter, 
which  can  bear  the  expense  of  carriage,  and 
comjiete  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer,  with  the 
dairies  of  Hamjishire  and  Dorsetshire.  The 
average  price  of  butter  during  the  summer 
months, — that  is,  from  April  to  October,  may 
be  stated  at  JOr/.,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  it  is  about  3d.  higher.  Eggs,  during  the 
summer  months,  are  5d.  jier  dozen,  and 
during  the  winter  months,  from  7 d.  to  1$. 
Milk  is  2d.  per  quart,  and  it  is  generally 
excellent. 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  that  all  these  prices 
are  calculated  in  Jersey  currency ;  that  one 
shilling  English,  is  thirteen  pence,  Jersey. 
If,  for  example,  you  purchase  one  pound  of 
meat  at  6x/2d.s  the  sixpence-halfpenny  is  paid 
by  an  English  sixpence ;  or  if  the  price  be 
6d.  you  receive  a  halfpenny  back. 

During  the  winter  season,  there  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  poultry  market,  which  is  entirely  stocked 
with  French  produce.  Capons  are  then  often 
very  plentiful,  and  excellent ;  and  may  be 
bought  of  a  very  large  size,  at  2s.  3d.  Those 
of  my  readers  who  know  what  a  fine  French 
capon  is,  will  not  think  this  an  exorbitant 
price.  At  this  season  also,  there  are  abun¬ 
dance  of  French  partridges,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  hares.  Partridges  are  sold  at 
about  2s.  6d.  a  brace  ;  woodcocks  generally  a 
little  higher  ;  a  fine  hare  costs  from  2s.  6d. 
to  3s.  The  supply  of  game,  however,  is  very 
irregular.  A  continuance  of  strong  northerly 
winds  may  keep  the  market  emjity  for  weeks; 
and  if  then,  the  wind  suddenly  shifts  to  the 
south,  capons  and  game  may  be  had  for  half 
nothing.  Moor  game  is  never  seen  in  the 
Jersey  market. 

The  vegetable  and  fruit  market  is  most 
varied  anti  abundant.  With  the  exception  of 
the  market  of  Thoulouse,  which  l  take  to  be 
the  very  best  for  country  jiroduce  in  Europe, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  better  tha^i 
that  of  Jersey.  It  is  difficult  to  particularize 
the  juices  of  vegetables.  I  should  say,  how¬ 
ever,  generally,  that  they  are  not  greatly 
lower,  than  in  the  most  abundant  English 
markets.  In  the  fruit  market,  all  the  English 
out-door  fruits  are  found  ;  with  some,  that 
belong  to  more  southern  countries.  The 
common  fruits,  —  such  as  apjiles,  jiears, 
jilums,  and  the  berry  tribe,  are  scarcely 
cheajier  than  they  can  be  bought  in  Covent 
Garden  ;  and  some  of  them  not  so  cheap,  as 
in  the  best  fruit  counties  in  England.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  certainly  dearer.  Peaches,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think  are  more  abundant,  and  cheaper, 
than  they  are  in  any  jiart  of  England.  But 
those  fruits  which  are  not  forced  in  Jersey, 
as  they  are  in  England,  are  of  course  cheaper. 
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Good  out-door  grapes, — which,  if  the  season 
be  good,  are  very  palatable,  are  sold  at  about 
6d.  per  lb. ;  and  the  finest  hot-house  grapes 
are  not  more  than  Is.  Melons  of  the  best 
species,  and  of  a  size  that  would  cost  5s.  or 
65.  in  Covent  Garden,  may  be  purchased  for 
from  3d.  to  Is.  fir/.  French  fruit  is  some¬ 
times  to  be  had  very  cheap, — particularly 
cherries  :  but  as  the  excellence  of  a  cherry 
depends  altogether  upon  its  freshness,  those 
which  have  been  gathered  in  France  are 
worth  little. 

The  fish  market  of  Jersey  is  very  inferior 
to  what  might  be  expected  ;  it  is  neither  regu¬ 
larly  abundant,  nor  remarbable  for  its  cheap¬ 
ness.  The  Jersey  fishermen,  are  not  fisher¬ 
men  solely ;  they  have  generally  some  pro¬ 
perty  adjoining  the  sea ;  and  do  not  always 
find  it  convenient  to  launch  their  boats.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  market  is  neither 
regularly  nor  abundantly  supplied.  The  fish 
commonly  brought  to  market,  are  whiting, 
sole,  plaice,  bass,  grey  and  red  mullet,  john 
dorey,  mackerel,  gar, — a  fish  resembling  an 
eel:  and  several  inferior  kinds  offish,  which 
are  not  worth  naming.  The  conger  eel  is 
also  very  cummoti ;  and  most  kinds  of  shell 
fish  are  very  abundant  and  good.  Turbot  is 
rarely  seen ;  salmon,  still  more  rarely;  had¬ 
dock,  never;  cod,  very  unfrequently ;  and 
fresh  herring,  scarcely  ever  in  a  palatable 
state. 

The  price  of  fish  varies  so  greatly,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  state  any  average  price.  I  may 
say,  however,  that  excepting  the  shell  fish, 
none  of  them  are  so  cheap  as  the  same,  or 
equally  good  fish  cost  in  the  fishy  English 
seaports.  Mullet  and  bass,  are  perhaps, 
cheaper  in  Jersey ;  but  then  the  haddock, 
cod,  and  herring  of  the  English  markets  are 
more  than  an  equivalent.  The  largest  and 
finest  lobsters  may  be  bought  for  a  shilling; 
and  one  may  have  as  many  fine  prawns  for 
breakfast,  as  one  can  eat,  for  twopence 

So  far,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jersey  has  no 
advantage  over  any  of  the  more  abundant 
English  counties  ;  and  that  excepting  in  the 
article  of  butter,  the  advantage  over  even  the 
metropolis,  is  small.  It  is  to  exciseable  com¬ 
modities  we  must  look,  for  the  advantage 
which  Jersey  possesses  in  point  of  cheapness. 
Tea,  that  in  England  would  cost  from  6s.  to 
8s.,  may  be  purchased  in  Jersey  at  from 
3s.  4 d.  to  4s.  or  4s.  Ad.  The  best  gunpowder 
tea  costs  6s.  6d.  Loaf  sugar,  such  as  would 
cost  in  London  1  Or/.,  and  111  the  country  11  d., 
may  be  bought  in  Jersey  for  6d.  Raw  su¬ 
gars  are  scarcely  more  than  half  their  price 
in  England.  Coffee  is  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  price  in  England.  Rice  is  3d. 
peril).;  currants,  Ad. ;  raisins  for  puddings 
about  the  same.  These  are  the  articles  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  the  most  in  use; 
but  111  all  others  of  less  consumption,  such  as 
spices,  oil,  olives,  dried  fruits,  &c.,  the  price 
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is  proportionately  low.  In  this  large  class  of 
articles,  then,  the  produce  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  which  may  now  be  almost  all  classed 
amongst  the  necessaries  of  life,  Jersey  has  a 
decided  advantage ;  and  from  this  enume¬ 
ration,  we  have  a  direct  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  taxation,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  operates,  in  depressing  the  condition  of  a 
people. 

But  it  yet  remains,  to  notice  that  large 
class  of  taxed  commodities,  which  are  more 
properly  termed  luxuries :  I  mean,  wines  and 
spirits.  In  the  low  price  of  these,  Jersey  will 
compete  with  any  place  in  the  world :  for 
although,  in  the  wine  countries,  the  superior 
wines  may  be  drunk  for  next  to  nothing  in 
the  districts  which  produce  them,  Jersey  has 
the  command  of  all  wines  duty  free  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  vintages  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  are  all  proportionably  low-priced. 
That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  wine  in 
Jersey,  is  true  ;  but  so  there  is  in  England  ; 
and  so  there  is  in  the  countries  which  pro¬ 
duce  wines.  I  have  drunk  vile  Moselle  at. 
Luxembourgh  ;  villainous  Hermitage  on  the 
Rhone  ;  and  wretched  Sherry  in  Cadiz.  But, 
to  be  more  minute, — Port  from  two  to  eight 
years  old,  and  of  good  quality,  is  from  22 s.  6d. 
to  2 5s.  per  dozen  ;  and  inferior  Port  may  be 
purchased  at  1 5s.  Sherries,  the  same  prices 
as  Port.  Bucellas  145.  Marsala  125.  to  Ids. 
Vidonia  20s.  Mountain  205.  Tent  27 s.  6d. 
East  India  Madeira  245.  Vin  Ordinaire  6s. 
to  105.  Light  Clarets  from  20s.  to  305.  First 
growths  of  best  Clarets  455.  to  50s.  Cote 
Rotie  455.  to  48s.  St.  George  125.  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Chambertin,  6O5.  Macon  255.  Vin 
de  Grave,  Barsac,  and  Sauterne,  from  155.  to 
2 5s.  Champagne  505.  to  6O5.  Rhenish 
175.  6d.  Hocks  405.  to  505.  All  of  these 
prices  are  stated  in  Jersey  currency ;  conse¬ 
quently,  I5. 8 d.  must  be  deducted  from  every  1 1. 

The  catalogue  of  spirits  is  still  more  im¬ 
posing.  Cognac,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  England,  costs  7s.  per  gallon ;  FIol- 
lands,  from  3s.  6d.  per  gallon,  to  15.  a  bottle. 
Jamaica  Rum  15.  to  15.  Ad.  per  bottle.  Spirits, 
of  inferior  quality,  but  not  inferior  to  what  is 
usually  retailed  in  England,  may  be  had  at 
greatly  lower  prices.  One  may  therefore 
enjoy  a  glass  of  rum  and  water,  sugar  included, 
for  one  penny  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  might  not  be  squeezed 
into  the  bargain.  A  man  may  comfort  him¬ 
self  with  a  pint  of  old  Port  for  1 1  d. ;  or  drain 
his  bottle  of  St.  George,— rather  a  racy  wine, 
for  the  same  money  ;  or  of  Marsala,  better 
than  it  is  found  m  England,  for  one  shilling. 

I  have  omitted  in  my  enumeration,  the  im¬ 
portant  article  of  bread,  the  best  quality  of 
which  sells  at  2d.  per  pound,  and  common 
household  bread  of  an  excel  lent  quality  at  \x/od. 

There  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  one  im¬ 
portant  item  of  expenditure, — house  rent  ; 
and  here,  Jersey  must  suffer  considerably,  in 
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a  comparison  with  England.  A  house,  such 
as  in  most  parts  of  England  (of  course  ex¬ 
cluding  the  metropolis,  and  the  best  situations 
in  the  large  towns)  would  be  let  for  30/., 
would  certainly  cost  40/.  in  Jersey  ;  and  there 
are  scarcely,  in  Jersey,  any  of  those  small, 
though  comfortable  cottages  with  gardens, 
which,  in  the  cheaper  and  more  remote  En¬ 
glish  counties  are  usually  rented  from  18/.  to 
25/.  A  comfortable,  and  respectable,  and 
moderate-sized  house,  in  a  good  situation, 
and  with  a  little  garden  ground,  cannot  be 
had  in  Jersey  under  from  651.  to  40/.  The 
rent  of  a  house  furnished,  is  generally  nearly 
double  the  rent  unfurnished.  It  must  be 
recollected,  that  when  rent  is  paid  in  Jersey, 
all  is  paid.  There  are  no  taxes,  and  scarcely 
any  rates.  This,  however  is  but  a  trifling 
advantage  over  the  smaller  description  of 
houses  in  England,  not  situated  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  metropolis,  or  any  of  the  large 
towns  :  and  in  any  comparison  between  Jer¬ 
sey  and  England,  as  residences,  it  is  evident 
that  the  metropolis  must  be  excluded  ;  be¬ 
cause,  if  expenses  there  are  greater,  so  are 
the  agremens ;  and  no  one,  whose  object  is 
economy,  thinks  of  pitching  upon  the  metro¬ 
polis  as  a  residence. 

In  one  respect,  Jersey  has  an  advantage 
over  any  part  of  England,  to  those  who  mean 
to  reside  permanently  in  it,  and  to  furnish  a 
house.  Furniture  may  be  purchased  greatly 
cheaper.  Jersey-made  furniture  can  of  course 
be  sold  at  a  low  rate  comparatively  with  En¬ 
gland  ;  since  neither  mahogany,  nor  any  other 
foreign  timber  pays  any  duty;  and  since, 
also,  labour  is  considerably  cheaper.  Other 
more  ornamental  articles  of  furniture,  are 
also  cheaper  than  in  England,  owing  to  the 
same  causes, — such  as  mirrors,  French  papers, 
and  metals. 

Servants’  wages  are  about  the  same  in 
Jersey,  as  in  England,  and  wearing  apparel 

is,  generally  speaking,  dearer  than  it  is  in 
England. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  exhausted  that  impor¬ 
tant  subject, — expense  of  living.  But  I  have 
still  something  farther  to  say,  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  Jersey,  as  a  place 
of  residence.  The  advantages  yet  to  be 
enumerated,  are  indeed  minor  to  that  impor¬ 
tant  one  upon  which  I  have  enlarged :  still, 
they  must  not  be  omitted.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these,  is  climate  :  but,  as  this  has 
already  been  spoken  of,  and  will  afterwards, 
in  connexion  with  disease,  receive  a  more 
lengthened  notice,  I  at  present  only  mention 

it,  without  enlarging  upon  it. 

The  geographical  position  of  Jersey,  may 
be  named  as  an  advantage.  Situated  as  it  is, 
within  fifteen  hours’  sail  of  England,  and 
within  four  or  five  hours’  sail  of  France,  it 
offers  greater  convenience  for  the  resident, 
than  any  other  resort  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  Letters  put  into  the  post-office  in 


London,  on  Tuesday  or  Friday  evening,  are 
delivered  in  Jersey,  on  Thursday  and  Sunday 
morning.  There  are  communications  by 
steam,  twice  a  week  to  Southampton,  as  well 
as  to  Weymouth;  and  still  oftener  to  the 
French  ports  of  St.  Malo  and  Granville  :  so 
that  excursions  may  be  varied  to  different 
parts  of  England  and  France,  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  to  Guernsey ;  and  all  at  a  very 
moderate  expense. 

It  is  another  advantage,  that,  in  Jersey, 
one  lives  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government ;  though  under  the  exclusive 
laws  of  Jersey.  The  revolutions  and  civil 
commotions,  which,  in  foreign  countries,  have 
driven  hundreds  from  their  adopted  homes, 
and  have  even  endangered  their  lives  and 
their  property,  could  never  be  more  than  mat¬ 
ters  of  curiosity  in  Jersey,  and  few  will  deny, 
that  the  British  government  is  a  good  govern¬ 
ment  to  live  under,  to  those  who  can  enjoy 
its  blessings,  exempt  from  the  evils  by  which 
these  are  accompanied, — taxation  and  wide¬ 
spread  pauperism. 

Such,  is  a  summary  of  the  advantages, 
which  Jersey  possesses  as  a  residence. 


NAPOLEON'S  TOMB  AND  ITS 
WILLOWS. 

Knowing  that  there  are  many  persons  who 
attach  an  interest  even  to  the  slightest  me¬ 
morial  of  Napoleon,  and  supposing  that  there 
might  be  many  such  among  the  readers  of 
the  Mirror ,  I  lay  before  them  the  following 
information  respecting  Napoleon’s  tomb  and 
its  willows,  at  St.  Helena ;  and  of  the  loca¬ 
lities  nearer  home  where  the  sentimental  may 
meditate  before  some  descendants  of  those 
very  trees.  For  these  particulars  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Loudon,  who  re¬ 
quiring,  for  his  very  valuable  work,  the  Arbo¬ 
retum  Britannicum,  some  information  re¬ 
specting  these  willows,  published  a  letter  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  requesting  its  readers 
to  communicate  to  him  what  they  could  on 
the  subject,  and  of  the  numerous  replies 
which  he  received  he  obligingly  offered  me 
free  use.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  1 
have  also  introduced  an  extract  or  two  from 
works  long  since  published. 

Mr.  Francis  Newberry,  of  28,  Wilton 
Place,  sent  Mr.  Loudon  a  sketch  “  taken 
about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  Napoleon’s 
funeral.  The  willows,”  he  says,  “  were  cer¬ 
tainly  there  previously.  I  mean  they  were 
not  planted  over  his  tomb.  They  were  rather 
small,  but  evidently  not  young  trees.  This 
is  all  I  know  about  them  ;  the  drawing,  al¬ 
though  differing  much  from  any  I  have  ever 
seen,  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
originals.’’ 

Mrs.  Mary  Blanch,  of  Arundel,  says,  “  the 
willow  was  not  planted  over  the  tomb,  but 
grew  with  others  near  the  spot,  which  Napo- 
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leon  discovered  in  one  of  his  rides ;  after 
which  he  sent  every  day  for  water  which 
flowed  from  a  spring  near,  and  ultimately 
fixed  on  it  as  his  last  home.’’ 

A.  E.  W.  says  that,  two  years  ago,  when 
he  visited  the  tomb,  “  there  was  a  fine  wil¬ 
low  growing  over  the  tomb  at  the  corner  of 
the  railing  ;  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
as  no  one  was  allowed  to  visit  the  tomb  with¬ 
out  permission  from  the  Governor.  There 
were  also  several  flower-pots  with  heart’s-ease 
and  forget-me-not,  planted  by  Madame  Ber¬ 
trand,  placed  on  the  stone  inside  the  railing. 
There  is  a  fine  spring  of  water  very  near,  of 
which  the  old  soldier,  who  is  always  in  atten¬ 
dance,  presented  us  each  a  glass,  and  told  us 
Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  there 
every  morning  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  at 
the  spring.  There  was  a  sentry-box  near,  in 
which  were  a  book  and  writing  materials, 
where  every  one  wrote  his  name,  and  many 
had  added  a  great  many  remarks.  Captain 
Stevens,  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  I 
returned  to  England,  told  me  he  had  planted  a 
slip  of  the  willow  in  his  garden  at  Beaumont- 
square,  Mile  End,  where  he  had  a  very  fine 
tree.’’ 

Lieutenant  Langdon,  who  touched  at  St. 
Helena  on  Nov.  22,  1825,  says  that  seven 
weeping  willows  hang  over  Napoleon’s  grave, 
which  is  covered  with  a  plain  stone  slab, 
surrounded  by  iron  railings,  five  feet  high, 
and  inside  of  which  some  small  flowers,  the 
forget-me-not,  were  planted  by  Madame  Ber¬ 
trand,  but  they  never  grew.  An  old  soldier, 
he  adds,  resides  near  and  has  orders  to  pre¬ 
vent  people  from  going  inside,  in  consequence 
of  some  French  officers  who  had  lately  been 
there,  having  taken  off'  several  branches  of 
the  willows  as  mementos  of  their  former 
sovereign. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Elwood,  of  Clayton 
Priory,  near  Brighton,  states  that  he  has 
some  original  sketches  of  Napoleon’s  tomb, 
with  the  five  weeping  willows  growing  over 
it.  They  were  taken  in  July,  1828,  at  which 
time  the  trees  were  thought  to  be  in  a  dying 
state :  indeed,  their  tops  were  then  dead. 
Twenty-eight  young  ones  had  been  planted 
around  the  tomb.  The  willows  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  weeping  one.  Colonel  Elwood  has  also 
several  geraniums  propagated  from  cuttings 
taken  from  those  which  are  growing  in  pro¬ 
fusion  around  the  tomb.  The  blossom  resem¬ 
bles  the  common  scarlet,  but  the  leaves  are  of 
a  yellow  green,  which  induces  him  to  think 
it  to  be  perhaps  another  species.  “  Banke’s 
History  of  St.  Helena,”  says  the  Colonel, 
“  may  perhaps  give  an  account  of  the  original 
introduction  of  the  weeping  willow  into  St. 
Helena,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  not  a  native.” 

Captain  Mundy,  in  his  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  of  India,  (1832),  says  Napoleon’s 
tomb  “  consists  of  a  square  stone,  about  ten 


feet  by  seven,  surrounded  by  a  plain  iron 
railing.  Four  or  five  weeping  willows,  with 
their  stems  leaning  towards  the  grave,  hang 
their  pensile  branches  over  it.  *  *  *  The 
willows  are  decaying  fast,  and  one  of  them 
rests  upon  the  sharp  spears  of  the  railing, 
which  are  buried  in  its  trunk — as  though  it 
were  ^committing  suicide  for  very  grief.  The 
foliage  of  the  rest  is  thinned  and  disfigured 
by  the  frequent  and  almost  excusable  depre¬ 
dations  of  visiters.  Fresh  cuttings  have, 
however,  been  planted  by  the  Governor,  who 
intends,  moreover,  to  set  cypresses  round  the 
outer  fence.  Madame  Bertrand’s  immortelles 
have  proved  almost  mortal.”* 

Mr.  Weedon  states  that  a  willow  from  a 
scion  of  Napoleon’s,  brought  over  by  Sir 
Robert  Townsend  Farquhar,  late  Governor  of 
the  Mauritius,  is  growing  in  the  grounds  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Farquhar,  at  Roehampton. 

There  is  a  willow  growing  in  the  garden  of 
the  Roebuck  Tavern,  Richmond  Hill,  which 
is  said  to  be  from  an  offset  brought  over  by  a 
gentleman,  two  years  after  Napoleon’s  death. 
Mr.  Hare,  the  landlord  of  the  tavern,  states 
that  his  authority  for  the  tree  in  his  garden 
being  taken  from  the  tomb,  is  a  tablet  which 
was  presented  to  him,  specifying  as  follows: 
— “  This  willow  was  taken  from  the  tomb  of 
Buonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  in  the  year  1823, 
and  was  presented  by  General  Walker,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Island,  and  successor  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  to  John  Townsend  Farquhar, 
Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  who  brought  it  to 
England.” — “  It  was  brought  over  in  a  tub,” 
says  Mr.  Hare,  “  and  was  presented  to  me  by 
a  friend,  who  thought  that  it  would  be  of 
more  service  in  a  public  place  than  in  his 
own  garden.  Twickenham,  famed  for  its 
attachment  to  the  present  crowned  head  of 
France,  and  my  friend  residing  there,  and 
being  presented  with  it  from  a  friend  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  it  in  his  garden  with  the 
tablet  which  is  composed  of  white  marble,  he 
thought,  as  a  professional  man,  it  might  be 
looked  upon  in  a  political  point  of  view,  and 
so  presented  it  to  me.  I  have  had  it  in  my 
possession,  I  should  think,  about  six  years. 
It  was  very  stunted  when  I  first  had  it,  but 
being  at  some  trifling  expense  by  erecting 
fancy  shell-work  about  it,  it  has  now  become 
a  tolerably  handsome  tree,  from  a  slight 
moisture  proceeding  from  a  little  tomb  made 
of  the  said  shell-work.”  Mr.  Hare  judges 
the  tree  to  be  about  twelve  feet  high. 

Another  correspondent  to  Mr.  Loudon, 
states  that  a  Napoleon  willow  near  Richmond 
Workhouse,  is  in  height  60  feet,  and  in  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  3  ft.  3  in. 

Mr.  Joseph  Paxton,  of  Chatsworth,  says 

*  Capt.  Mundy,  also,  says  that  the  old  house  iu 
which  Napoleon  lived  at  Longwood,  is  at  the  end  of 
an  avenue  “  of  scrubby  and  weather-worn  trees.” 
These  trees,  I  learn,  are  gum-wood  trees,  from  which 
is  extracted  an  intoxicating  drink  called  “toddy”  by 
the  natives. — J.  H.  F. 
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that  some  years  since  a  friend  of  his  brought 
liiu'  some  cuttings  from  one  of  the  Napoleon 
willows.  The  cuttings  grew  well,  and  are 
now  tine  young  trees,  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
high.” 

Mr.  J.  B.  Whipe,  late  a  lieutenant  in  the 
St.  Helena  regiment,  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Governor  of  St.  Helena,  and  a  native  of  that 
island,  states  that  a  cutting,  in  a  flourishing 
state,  was  brought  by  him  to  England  in 
1825,  and  which  he  gave  to  a  friend  residing 
at  Lewisham.  This  plant  continued  to  flou¬ 
rish,  and  is  now  a  fine  tree  in  the  garden  of 
No  2,  Lee  Place,  Lewisham. 

In  Mr  Knight’s  garden,  at  Canonbury,  is 
a  willow  from  a  cutting  taken  from  the  Napo¬ 
leon  willow  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Richard  Prince, 
and  brought  in  a  pot  to  England  by  that 
gentleman.  Its  height  is  about  twenty  feet, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  exactly  nine  inches  ;  and  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  space  occupied  by  its  branches  is 
twenty-three  feet  in  the  widest  part.  It  is  at 
No.  1,  Canonbury  Place,  Islington,  and  the 
tree  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
just  upon  the  bank  of  the  New  River. 

A  cutting  from  Napoleon’s  willow  was 
planted  about  five  years  since,  and  is  now  a 
remarkably  pretty  and  flourishing  tree  in 
Mrs.  Bentley’s  garden,  Highbury  Grange. 

A  slip  was  brought  home  by  Captain  Sir 
Edward  Astley,  R.  N..  and  planted  in  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  Lord  Sondes,  at  Lee’s 
Court,  near  Faversham. 

A  slip  from  the  large  willow  tree  that 
droops  over  the  grave  of  Napoleon,  was  brought 
to  this  country  in  the  year  1831,  from  St. 
Helena,  by  Corporal  Thomas  Hague  of  the 
Royal  Marines,  and  presented  by  him  to  his 
old  officer,  Captain  G.  Desbrow,  10,  King- 
street,  St.  James’s,  in  whose  garden  it  may 
now  be  seen  a  vigorous  and  flourishing  tree. 

“  A  very  fine  slip  is  in  full  vigour  in  the 
Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  ;  but  the  proprie¬ 
tor  conceals  the  fact  from  publicity,  as  it 
might  prove  fatal  to  its  safety.” — Morning 
Chronicle ,  Sept.  13,  1836. 

A  specimen,  from  Napoleon’s  willow,  which 
is  growing  at  Kew,  is  said  to  be  25  feet  high. 

“  A  friend  of  mine,”  says  Mr.  George 
Castles,  “  brought  me,  in  the  year  1833, 
some  specimens  from  the  tomb,  which  I  found 
to  be  distinct  from  any  common  weeping 
willow  {Salix  BabyloniccC).  I  compared 
than  with  several;  but  I  saw  a  great  diffe¬ 
rence  between  them.  I  have  since  seen 
several  of  the  sjiecies  by  the  canal  side  at 
Brentford  and  other  places,  but  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  taken  for  the  common  one.  *  *  *  I 
was  not  able  to  discover  from  the  person  who 
brought  me  the  specimen  from  St.  Helena, 
whether  the  tree  was  male  or  female,*  but  he 

*  The  willows,  like  all  the  plants  of  the  particular 
class  to  which  they  belong,— Dioecia,  have  the  male 
organs  on  one  plant  and  the  female  organs  on  another. 


told  me  it  was  more  plentiful  on  the  island 
than  the  other.” 

Captain  Bagnold  states  that  at  Mrs. 
Smith’s,  11,  Brompton-row,  are  two  plants 
which  are  seedlings  from  the  St.  Helena  tree, 
one  of  which  is  now,  (Sept.  10,  1836,)  just 
going  out  of  blossom,  but  sufficient  remains 
to  show  its  flower  and  pod — it  being  evidently 
of  the  species  of  silk-cotton  tree.  The  original 
seed-pod  was  brought  to  England  by  Captain 
Smith,  44th  regiment.  '  A  competent  bota¬ 
nist,  to  whom  Captain  Bagnold ’s  letter  has 
been  submitted,  says  that  the  plant  here 
alluded  to,  instead  of  being  a  willow,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  Okro  or  Hibiscus  esculentus. 

“  Last  year,  (1835,)  I  saw,”  says  B.  A., 
“  specimens  from  the  tree  at  St.  Helena,  in 
flower,  in  Captain  White’s  conservatory,  at 
Bantry  Bay,  (at  Gian  GarifF).  The  flower 
and  leaf  were  so  unlike  our  willows,  that  I 
suspect  it  should  not  be  classed  as  a  Salix  at 
all.”  The  botanist  before  alluded  to,  has 
seen  this  correspondent’s  letter,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  tree  in  this  instance  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  Barringtonia  T ha;  op  a. 

Mr.  Knight,  of  Sweeting’s-alley,  Cornhill, 
published  a  print  of  the  willow  at  St.  Helena; 
and  a  wood-cut  of  the  tomb  and  the  willows 
will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Mirror. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Lieutenant  Lang- 
don  states  that,  in  1825,  there  were  seven 
willows  over  the  tomb ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Elwood,  that,  in  1828,  there  were  five ;  Cap¬ 
tain  Mundy,  that,  in  1832,  there  were  four  or 
five ;  and  A.  E.  W.,  that  in  1834,  there  was 
only  a  willow.  If  the  conjecture  be  right 
that  the  tree  at  Brompton-row  is  the  Okro  or 
Hibiscus  esculentus ,  and  that  at  Bantry 
Bay,  the  Barringtonia  Thceopa ,  then  it  may 
be  asked,  are  they  cuttings  from  trees  of  that 
species  actually  growing  at  the  tomb  ?  were 
they  given  as  cuttings  from  the  willows  by 
mistake  ?  or  were  their  owners  imposed  upon  ? 

James  H.  Fennell. 
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BOOT-BALL. 

The  following  account  of  a  game  of  foot-ball, 
which  was  played  by  one  hundred  strong, 
stout  Creek  Indians,  fifty  on  each  side,  is 
extracted  from  Captain  Basil  Hall’s  Travels  : 
— The  men,  women,  and  children,  having 
co  flee  ted  to  witness  the  contest ;  the  two 
parties,  after  a  number  of  preliminary  cere¬ 
monies,  at  a  signal  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 

In  a  note  I  received  some  time  ago,  from  my  very 
obliging  friend,  Mr.  John  Denson,  he  says,  “  In  all 
the  weeping  willows  in  Britain  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  not  a  male  tree.  I  have  examined  all  that  I 
have  passed  by  in  the  flowering  season,  and  have 
not  met  with  a  male;  nor  have  1  read  or  heaid  that 
any  one  is  extant  in  Britain.  *  *  *  Many  other 
dioecious  species  of  exotic  trees  are  in  this  case.” 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  male  has  never 
yet  been  imported  into  this  country. — J.  H .  F. 
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suddenly  sprang  on  their  feet,  and  stood 
brandishing  their  sticks  over  their  heads. 
Every  player  held  one  of  these  implements  in 
each  hand.  They  were  formed  of  light, 
tough  wood,  about  two  feet  long.  At  the 
end  farthest  from  the  hand,  the  sticks  were 
split  and  formed  into  an  oval,  three  inches 
long,  and  two  wide.  By  means  of  these  bats, 
the  hall  was  struck  to  a  great  distance, 
whenever  any  of  the  players  succeeded  in 
hitting  it  fairly  :  but  this  was  not  very  often 
the  case  ;  for,  generally  speaking,  the  ball 
was  grasped  or  held  between  the  ends  of  the 
two  sticks,  and  carried  along  over  the  head 
by  the  fortunate  player  who  had  got.  hold  of 
it.  The  ball  was  very  much  like  those  used 
in  tennis-courts,  though  not  so  hard,  being 
formed  out  of  raw  hide  stuffed  with  deer's 
hair.  After  the  parties  had  stood  for  some 
minutes  in  silence,  in  two  rows,  facing  one 
another,  they  stepped  forward  till  they  came 
within  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  Upon 
some  word  of  command  being  given  by  one 
of  the  chiefs,  every  one  laid  down  his  sticks 
before  him  on  the  ground.  A  deputation  of 
the  chiefs  highest  in  rank  then  proceeded  to 
examine  and  count  the  parties,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  there  being  an  equal  number  on 
both  sides.  These,  and  various  other  cere¬ 
monies  being  ended,  an  old  man  stood  for¬ 
ward  and  made  a  speech  to  the  combatants, 
desiring  them  to  observe  fair  play.  As  soon 
as  he  had  ceased,  the  Indians  scattered  them¬ 
selves  over  the  ground,  according  to  some 
rules  not  unlike  those  of  cricket,  by  which 
the  players  might  intercept  the  ball,  and 
send  it  back  again  in  the  right  direction. 
Each  of  the  goals,  or  wickets,  formed  by  the 
two  boughs  at  the  end,  was  guarded  by  a 
couple  of  the  most  expert  players,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  prevent  the  ball  passing  through 
the  opening;  which  was  the  especial  object 
of  their  antagonists.  These  ceremonials  and 
preparations  being  over,  one  of  the  chiefs  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  centre  of  the  area,  and  cast  the 
ball  high  in  the  air.  As  it  fell,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  of  the  players  rushed 
forward,  and  leaping  several  feet  off  the 
ground,  tried  to  strike  it.  The  multiplicity 
of  blows,  acting  in  different  directions,  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  ball  to  the  ground, 
where  a  scramble  took  place,  and  a  clatter  of 
sticks,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the  savages. 
At  length,  an  Indian  more  expert  than  the 
others,  contrived  to  nip  the  ball  between  the 
ends  of  his  sticks,  and  ran  off  with  it  like  a 
deer,  with  his  arms  raised  over  his  head, 
pursued  by  the  whole  party  engaged  in  the 
first  struggle.  He  was,  of  course,  intercepted 
in  his  progress  twenty  times  by  his  antago¬ 
nists,  who  shot  like  hawks  across  his  flight 
from  all  parts  of  the  field,  to  knock  the  prize 
out  of  his  grasp,  or  to  trip  him  up  ;  in  short, 
by  any  means  to  prevent  his  throwing  it 
through  the  opening  between  the  boughs  at 


the  end  of  the  play-ground.  Whenever  this 
grand  purpose  of  the  game  was  accom¬ 
plished,  the  successful  party  announced  their 
right  to  count  one,  by  a  tierce  yell  of  triumph, 
which  seemed  to  pierce  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness.  It  was  sometimes  highly  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  Indian  who 
had  got  hold  of  the  ball  contrived  to  elude 
his  pursuers.  He  was  not  allowed  to  proceed 
straight  to  the  goal,  or  wicket ;  or  even  to  get 
near  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  obliged,  in 
most  eases,  to  make  a  circuit  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  yards  amongst  the  trees,  with  thirty  or 
forty  swift-footed  Indians  stretching  after  or 
athwart  him,  with  their  fantastic  tiger’s  tails 
streaming  behind  them ;  and  he,  in  like 
manner,  at  full  speed,  holding  his  sticks  as 
high  over  his  head  as  possible,  sometimes 
stooping  to  avoid  a  blow,  or  leaping  to  escape 
a  trip,  sometimes  doubling  like  a  hare,  and 
sometimes  tumbling  at  full  length,  or  break¬ 
ing  his  shins  on  a  fallen  tree,  but  seldom 
losing  hold  of  his  treasure  without  a  severe 
struggle.  In  general,  he  had  not  only  to 
evade  the  attacks  of  those  who  were  close 
to  him,  but  to  avoid  those  who  were  farther 
ahead.  These  parts  of  the  game  were  ex¬ 
citing  in  the  highest  degree.  Sometimes, 
the  ball,  when  thrown  up  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  by  the  chief,  was  reached  and 
struck  by  one  of  the  party  before  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  Ou  these  occasions,  when 
it  was  driven  far  among  the  pine-trees,  the 
Indians  darted  towards  the  spot,  and  drove 
it  back  again.  In  general,  however,  they 
contrived  to  catch  the  ball  before  it  fell,  and 
either  to  drive  it  back,  or  to  grasp  it  and  run 
along  towards  the  end  of  the  ground.  Some¬ 
times,  they  were  too  eager  to  make  much 
noise  ;  but,  whenever  a  successful  blow  was 
made,  the  people  on  the  winning  side  uttered 
a  short,  harsh,  and  wild  yell.  The  notation 
of  the  game  was  most  primitive.  Two  of 
the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  of  the  chiefs 
were  seated  on  one  side,  each  with  ten 
small  sticks  in  his  hand,  one  of  which  was 
thrust  into  the  sand  every  time  the  ball  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  driven  through  the  wicket. 
Twenty-one  was  game;  but  these  learned 
sages  never  counted  higher  than  ten,  so  that 
when  it  became  necessary  to  mark  eleven, 
the  whole  ten  sticks  were  pulled  out,  and  one 
of  them  replaced.  W.  G.  C. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  GAOL  AND  HOUSE  OF 
CORRECTION. 

( From  a  Correspondent .) 

This  is  now  the  only  Prison  Establishment, 
(or  rather  Penitentiary  in  miniature,)  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon.  It  is  situate  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  town  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  at.  a  short  distance  from  the  great  North 
Road.  It  was  built  agreeably  to  the  plans  of 
Mr.  William  Wilkins,  architect,  with  white 
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bricks  and  Ketton  stone,  about  eight  years 
since. 

The  interior  is  constructed  on  the  radiating 
principle,  and  consists  of  ten  spacious  airing 
yards,  well  supplied  with  good  water ;  eight 
separate  wards,  containing  about  fifty  sleep¬ 
ing  cells,  well  ventilated,  and  each  of  them 
furnished  with  an  iron  bedstead  ;  eight  day 
rooms;  two  refractory  cells  :  an  infirmary,  and 
other  offices.  There  are  two  tread-wheels, 
worked  by  the  male  prisoners  in  grinding 
corn,  and  raising  water :  there  is  also  a  hand 
crank  machine,  with  a  gyrometer  attached, 
which  records  with  precision  the  amount  of 
labour  done  by  each  prisoner  employed  there¬ 
at  ;  and  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  tread- 
wheels,  by  those  who  are  incapable  of  work¬ 
ing  at  the  latter. 

In  the  centre  is  the  Governor’s  house, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  prison. 
At  the  back  part,  upon  the  second  floor,  is 
the  chapel,  which  is  judiciously  arranged,  so 
that  each  class  of  prisoners  is  separated  ;  and 
by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  a  sight  of  each 
other  from  the  several  divisions  is  entirely 
prevented,  without  precluding  their  being 
under  the  constant  observation  and  inspection 
of  the  Governor. 

The  Gaol  is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  su- 
perintendanceof  the  high  sheriffof  the  county 
and  three  visiting  justices. 

The  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
prisoners  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Augustus  Maule,  M.A.,  the  Chaplain,  who 
attends  at  stated  times  for  that  purpose,  and 
supplies  them  with  copies  of  the  holy  scrip¬ 
tures,  and  other  religious  books. 


The  discipline  of  this  prison  is  uniformly 
strict,  and  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  de¬ 
ter,  correct,  and  reform  ;  to  instruct  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  reclaim  the  guilty.  The  practice  of 
classing  the  prisoners  on  the  principle  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  not  by  their  offence,  is  unde- 
viatingly  attended  to  here,  as  authorized  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  is  obviously  of  para¬ 
mount  necessity,  it  being  the  only  certain 
mode  of  preventing  contamination. 

The  system  of  separation  and  silence  with 
all  convicted  prisoners  has  been  adopted  about 
four  years ;  and  the  result  continues  to  be 
increasingly  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  ; 
a  gradual  decrease  of  the  annual  number  of 
commitments  having  lately  exceeded  thirty 
per  cent.,  in  addition  to  which  the  present 
season,  about  two  months  of  which  has  al¬ 
ready  elapsed,  has  not  'as  yet  produced  a 
single  conviction  under  the  Game  Laws ;  a 
circumstance,  it  appears,  heretofore  unknown 
in  the  records  of  the  prison. 

On  entering  the  prison,  every  prisoner  is 
carefully  examined  and,  if  requisite,  immersed 
in  a  warm  bath  ;  and  all  who  are  convicted 
are  supplied  with  an  uniform  suit  of  clothing, 
marked  and  numbered,  previous  to  being 
passed  to  the  proper  ward. 

The  dietary,  though  spare,  is  found  to  be 
sufficient  in  most  cases,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  prisoners  is  good  ;  not  one  death 
has  taken  place  since  the  erection  of  the 
prison ;  and  the  greatest  cleanliness  and 
subordination  are  observable  throughout  the 
whole  establishment. 

The  present  Governor,  Mr.  George  Smith, 
is  a  very  able  and  efficient  officer,  thorough!} 
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experienced  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  his 
responsible  office,  and  practising  equal  firm¬ 
ness  and  humanity.  He  is  a  very  intelligent 
person,  and  has  deservedly  acquired  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  magistracy  of 
the  county. 

Spirit  of  tfjc  &raittal£. 

THE  COMIC  ALMANACK  VOIt  1837- 
[The  editor  of  this  budget  of  whim  and  oddity 
has,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song, 

a  jolly  knack 
In  cooking  up  an  almanac. 

His  book  of  conceits  for  the  approching  year 
is  equal  in  fun  and  frolic  to  either  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  :  indeed,  we  incline  to  consider  its 
embellishments  superior  in  the  fantasies  of 
ingenuity  and  invention.  The  dozen  of 
“  righte  merriecuts,”  pertaining  to  the  months, 
are,  as  heretofore,  by'  George  Cruikshank. 
First,  we  have  January ,  Last  Year’s  Bills — 
emblematical  figures  of  all  the  trades  disturb¬ 
ing  the  slumbers  of  a  good,  easy  victim  in 
his  cosy  arm-chair :  for  example,  the  oil¬ 
man  is  personified  by  his  oil-jar,  a  pickle-jar 
for  his  head,  and  pounds  of  candles  for  his 
fingers,  the  group  thus  becoming  the  very 
perfection  of  the  grotesque.  February  is 
Valentine’s  day  —  folks  shooting  Cupid’s 
arrows  at  their  neighbours*;  from  the  exqui¬ 
site  to  the  sweep  on  the  chimney-top,  every 
Jack  has  his  Jill.  March  is  Tossing  the 
Pancake  in  the  kitchen,  really  a  delightful 
scene  of  humour  and  mirth  below  stairs. 
April,  Return  from  Epsom  Races — the  an¬ 
nual  turmoil  at  the  Kennington  Gate,  admi¬ 
rably  hit  off’.  May — Beating  the  Bounds — 
a  warm  gentleman  bewhacked  by  scores  of 
fieldfare  -  like  urchins  with  their  clattering 
wands :  the  mirth  of  the  attendant  parish 
group  is  excellent,  as  the  beadle,  his  jolly 
laugh,  paraphernalia  dressed  with  flowers, 
and  laced  hat  and  coat — oh  !  these  are  fast¬ 
fading  glories ;  then  a  stout  gentleman,  (fat 
is  the  very  personification  of  fun,)  a  very 
“  laughter  holding  both  his  sides,”  and  behind 
him  the  starched  simper  and  chuckling  laugh 
of  bystanders  —  altogether  capital.  June — 
Haymaking,  is  a  scene  of  hoyden  mirth 
among  the  hay.  July — Fancy  Fair,  is  a 
lively  scene  of  ogling  exquisites  and  co¬ 
quetting  stall  -  keepers,  with  precociously 
dressed  children :  the  centre  group  is  good 
—  the  imploring  mamma,  and  the  yield¬ 
ing  papa,  purse  in  hand,  with  their  three 
noisy  darlings.  August — the  Regatta,  is 
Very  characteristic.  September  —  Cockney 
Sportsmen,  with  the  peppered  “individual,” 
is  good,  as  are  the  Cockney  phizzes,  with  St. 
Paul’s  in  the  distance.  October — Brewing, 
a  jolly  group  caught  by  an  old  lady,  in  night 
gown  and  cap,  and  candle  in  hand ;  the 
stout  toper  and  the  mistress  are  admirable 
portraits  of  jollity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  iYo- 


vember— St.  Cecilia’s  Day — all  varieties  of 
street-music,  not  forgetting  Punch  and  the 
omnibus  bugle,  —  a  ballad  -  singing  group 
with  five  open  mouths,  aud  the  crying  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  cross  child.  December  — 
Christmas  Eve,  representing  the  outdoor  fro¬ 
lics  of  the  night,  as  a  sp;ee  with  the  bellman, 
and  a  dance  by  gas-light  at  the  street  corner, 
the  musicians  being  to  the  life.  The  Hiero¬ 
glyphic  cannot  be  described  in  a  few  lines : 
it  is  a  stroke  of  satire  on  the  bubbles  of  the 
times.  Over  and  above  these  plates,  the 
almanac  pages  are  enriched  with  little  sil¬ 
houette  oddities,  in  the  style  of  our  play¬ 
room,  cut-paper  figures.  Each  page  is  full 
of  puns,  graphic  and  literary.  Thus,  Jan.  2. 
The  Sandwich  Islands  discovered  by  a  Cook. 
— 11.  Cayenne  taken  byas-salt,  1803.  Enemy 
well  peppered. — Feb.  I.  New  River  begun, 
1608.  Drunk  at  a  Temperance  Meeting. — 
3.  Blaise.  “  Farmers,  look  to  your  ricks  !” 
Swing. — March  15.  Isaac  Waiton  died 
Epitaph. 

Rejoice,  ye  little  lishes  all ! 

Ye  tickle-bats  and  niinuovys  ! 

A  human  pike,  without  a  sole. 

Has  left  this  world  of  sinners. 

Ye  gentle  gentils,  grieve  no  more  ! 

Your  pangs,  perhaps,  he  feels  ; 

For  now  a  greedier  pike,  grim  Death, 
lias  laid  Iiim  by  the  heels. 

April  30.  Rogueation  S.  A  pickpocket 
ducked  about  ibis  time. — May  1.  Chimney¬ 
sweepers’  Jubilee.  Emancipation  of  the 
Blacks. — June  25.  Quarter-day.  Moon  hides 
behind  a  cloud,  for  fear  of  being  shot. — 
Sept.  1.  Passenger-shooting  begins.  Old 
ladies  and  young  children  deemed  fair  game 
by  cab  and  omnibus  drivers. — Oct.  31.  Brew¬ 
ing  ends.  Malt-brun.  Sir  Matthew  Hale. — 
Nov.  2,  First  Day  of  Term.  Nervous  epi¬ 
demic  among  sundry,  idle  gents,  who  expect 
to  be  raised  to  the  Bench ,  aud  who  are 
pressed  to  “  man  the  Fleet. ” 

From  December  we  quote] 

A  Rising  Genius.—  Timothy  Sly’s  own 
Epistle  ( not  the  Master’s ). 

Dear  Dick — I  copied  my  school  letter  to 
Farther  and  Mother  ten  times  before  one  was 
good  enough,  and  while  the  teacher  is  putting 
the  capitals  and  flourishes  in  I  shall  slip  this 
off*  on  the  sly.  Our  examination  was  yester¬ 
day  and  the  table  was  covered  with  books 
and  things  bound  in  gilt  and  silk  for  prizes 
but  were  all  put  away  again  and  none  of  us 
got  none  only  they  awarded  Master  Key  a 
new  fourpenny  bit  for  his  essay  on  Locke 
because  his  friends  live  next  door  and  little 
Coombe  got  the  tooth-ake  so  they  would  not 
let  him  try  his  experiments  on  vital  air  which 
was  very  scurvy.  It  didnt  come  to  my  turn 
so  I  did  not  get  a  prize  but  as  the  company 
was  to  stop  tea  I  put  the  cat  in  the  water  butt 
which  they  clean  it  out  in  the  holidays  and 
they  will  be  sure  to  find  her  and  we  were  all 
treated  with  tea  and  I  did  not  like  to  refuse 
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as  they  might  have  suspext  something.  Last 
night  vve  had  a  stocking  and  bolster  fight 
after  we  went  to  bed  and  I  fougt  a  little  lad 
with  a  big  bolster  his  name  is  Bill  Barnacle 
and  I  knocked  his  eye  out  with  a  stone  in 
my  stocking  but  as  no  body  knows  who  did 
it  because  we  were  all  in  the  dark  so  I  could 
not  see  no  harm  in  it.  Dear  Dick  send  me 
directly  your  Wattses  Hyms  to  show  for  I 
burnt  mine  and  a  lump  of  cobblers  wax  for 
the  masters  chair  on  breaking  up  day  and 
some  small  shot  to  pepper  the  people  with 
my  quill  gun  and  eighteen  pence  in  coppers 
to  shy  at  the  windows  as  we  ride  through  the 
villiage  and  make  it  one  and  ninepence  for 
there’s  a  good  many  as  Ive  a  spite  against 
and  if  farther  wont  give  it  you  ask  mother 
and  say  its  for  yourself  and  meet  me  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  and  if  there’s  room  on 
the  coach  you  can  get  up  for  1  want  to  give 
you  some  crackers  to  let  off  as  soon  as  we  get 
home  while  they  are  all  a  Kissing  of  me 
Your  affectionate  brother 

Timothy  Sly. 

Scraps  from  the  Annual  Register. 

Jan  9. — At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Sir  John  Soane’s 
splendid  architectural  design  for  a  new  gate¬ 
way  to  the  school  was  adopted,  with  one  dis¬ 
sentient  only,  to  whom  it  was  conceded,  at 
his  special  request,  that  his  protegee  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  through  a  Pipe  of  Port. 

Feb.  10. — An  eminent  apothecary  in  the 
New  Road  attended  at  Marylebone  office,  to 
prosecute  his  errand  boy,  who,  when  sent  out 
with  medicine,  being  versed  in  Shakspeare, 
used  'to  “  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,”  and  sell 
the  empty  bottles  :  the  boy  had  spent  the 
money  in  going  to  see  the  Bottle  Imp.  The 
doctor  said  his  suspicions  were  first  excited  by 
finding  his  patients  suddenly  getting  well. 
His  worship  at  first  threatened  the  culprit  with 
the  pillory  and  the  black  hole  ;  but  afterwards 
changed  the  sentence  into  pills  and  a  black 
draught,  as  more  severe,  and  desired  his 
master  to  take  him  home  and  dose  him. 

May  2  5. — An  elderly  gentleman  was 
charged  with  having  kissed  a  lady  for  a  lark, 
in  the  fields  near  Kentish  Town.  He  was 
fined  five  shillings  for  not  being  a  better 
naturalist,  with  an  admonition  from  the 
worthy  magistrate,  that  most  of  the  birds  in 
that  district  belonged  to  the  order  “  Pass-er.” 

Aug.  26. —  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Bristol,  Professor  Buckland 
announced,  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the 
antediluvians  kept  cows,  and  vended  their 
produce  as  we  do;  for,  in  the  plains  of  Bul¬ 
garia,  he  had  recently  discovered  a  petrified 
milk-walk,  with  a  fragment  of  a  fossil  pump- 
handle  at  the  end  of  it. 

Sept.  1 — A  sporting  cockney  was  unlucky 
enough  to  hit  a  cow  in  the  calf  of  her  leg,  at 
Hornsey.  She  was  no  sooner  in  a  limp  than 


he  was  in  a  hobble,  and  he  found  to  his  cost 
that  leg  of  beef  is  not  always  to  be  peppered 
with  impunity. 

So — oh ! — logical  Society. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  So-oh  !- 
logical  Society,  the  Chairman,  in  an  able 
speech,  which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  him¬ 
self  and  all  present,  congratulated  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  concern. 
He  informed  them  that  their  coffers  and 
their  dens  were  yet  undrained ;  that  they 
were  still  able  to  raise  the  wind,  though  they 
had  very  little  ventilation  ;  that  the  shilling 
orders  were  on  the  increase,  though  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  in  a  decline. 

He  stated  that  15,073  pennyworths  of 
apples,  10,732  gingerbread  cakes,  and  6, -532 
half-pints  of  nuts  had  been  sold  during  the 
year  by  the  old  lady  who  sits  at  the  bear-pit. 

He  thought  it  right  to  mention  to  the  Meet¬ 
ing  that  the  Council,  in  the  choice  of  the 
Society's  servants,  had  borne  in  mind,  that 
mere  experience  is  but  empiricism,  and  they 
had  discovered  that  whoever  could  wash  a 
coach  wheel  could  water  a  rhinoceros;  that 
an  overgrown  Tiger  was  a  proper  person  to 
feed  a  Lion,  and  the  offspring  of  their  dar¬ 
lings  were  doubtless  best  qualified  to  fodder 
their  deers. 

The  President  then  read  an  interesting 
letter  from  a  member,  detailing  new  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  domestic  cat  ( fclis  commu¬ 
nis').  The  writer’s  housekeeper  had  been 
making  her  annual  brewing  of  elder  wine, 
which  was  left  iu  the  barrel,  unstopped,  se¬ 
cundum  artem ,  to  ferment.  Hearing  an 
extraordinary  noise  in  the  cellar,  she  ventured 
to  peep  through  the  key  hole,  and  to  her 
consternation  beheld  about  twenty  strange 
cats,  assembled,  apparently  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Tortoise-shell  of  the  family.  They  were 
engaged  in  springing  in  succession  on  the 
barrel,  plunging  their  tails  through  the  bung- 
hole  into  the  delicious  liquid  till  saturated, 
and  then  sucking  them  dry.  The  old  lady 
distinctly  heard  her  pet  grimalkin  say  to  a 
grave  tabby  gentleman,  who  seemed  tasting, 
with  an  air  of  connoisseurship,  “  How ! 
How  !”  to  which  he  replied,  in  sounds, 
which  seemed  to  her  very  like  “  Move  brandy  !’’ 
The  worthy  dame  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  and 
was  found  by  some  of  the  servants,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  with  an  empty  brandy  bottle 
in  her  hand,  and  she  had  only  sufficiently 
recovered  to  narrate  the  above  remarkable 
occurrence.  The  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
published  in  their  Annual  Report,  and  many 
other  tails  of  cats  formed  subjects  of  conver¬ 
sation  during  the  evening. 

The  secretary  informed  the  society,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  the  British 
Association,  the  giraffes  had  been  lately  fed 
on  lettuce  leaves,  which  had  so  far  imparted 
to  their  necks  the  properties  of  caoutchouc, 
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that  they  now  possessed  the  capability  of 
indefinite  extension.  At  this  period  of  the 
proceedings,  one  of  the  animals  stretched  his 
neck  from  his  stable  to  the  council  room,  and 
as  the  president  was  proceeding  to  offer  some 
consolation  on  the  head  of  the  dead  lion,  by 
descanting  on  the  spur  in  his  tail,  put  his 
face  into  the  midst  of  the  company,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  cried  out,  “  Bah  \” 
which  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the 
assembly. 

Spirit  of  J3ts*fo&m>. 


NEW  FACTS  REPORTED  TO  THE  BRITISH 

ASSOCIATION. 

(Continued  from  page  311.) 

Temperature  of  the  Interior  of  the  Earth. 

The  report  read  by  Professor  Phillips  on 
the  Interior  Temperature  of  the  Earth,  was 
in  so  far  interesting  as  it  tended  to  show, 
from  experiments  made  by  Professor  Forbes 
in  tlie  mines  of  the  Lead-hills,  by  Mr.  Buddie, 
at  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  at  Wear- 
mouth,  that  the  received  theory  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  temperature  as  we  descend,  is  cor¬ 
rect.  In  one  of  the  examples  cited,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  78°  in  the  mine,  and  the 
mean  temperature  at  the  surface  was  47fG, 
whilst  the  depth  was  525  yards.  In  a  mine 
at  Newcastle,  at  280  yards  below  the  surface, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  47|°,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  64°,  being  very  nearly  the 
augmentation  of  a  degree  for  every  fifteen 
yards,  which  proposition  might  be  taken  as 
the  average  in  a  determinate  ratio.  In  a  mine 
at  Manchester,  at  a  depth  of  33 7  yards,  it 
was  62°;  in  a  salt-mine  at  North vvich,  1  12 
feet  deep,  52°  ;  and  in  a  mine  at  Bedminster, 
near  Bristol,  which  had  been  ascertained 
within  a  few  days,  at  a  depth  of  170  yards,  it 
wa^  64°.  In  a  pit  at  Newcastle,  538  yards 
deep,  or  about  three  tenths  of  a  mile,  where 
the  temperature  above  averaged  4/£°,  that 
below  was  72°,  and  in  two  other  observations, 
74g°  and  78°-  So  well  were  these  principles 
known  at  Paris,  that  he  had  been  informed  a 
well  was  in  process  of  being  sunk,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  hot  water,  which  he  had 
no  doubt  did  exist  in  the  interior. — Magazine 
of  Popular  Science. 

Blasting  Rocks. 

Dr.  Hare,  (of  Philadelphia,)  described  the 
mode  he  had  devised  for  blasting  rocks  in 
America;  the  apparatus  consists  of  two  cop¬ 
per  wires  joined  by  a  small  platina  wire,  in 
the  middle  of  a  tin  case  containing  the  gun¬ 
powder  to  be  exploded.  The  two  extremities 
are  attached  to  a  calorimeter,  and  when  this 
is  set  in  action  the  voltaic  ignition  is  effected. 
Tiie  advantages  of  this  mode  are,  that  the 
action  is  instantaneous,  and  may  be  carried  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  persons  em¬ 
ployed.  Dr.  Hare  stated  that  12  simultaneous 
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discharges  in  a  rock  had  been  made  at  150 
feet  distance  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  very 
large  blocks  for  columns,  &c.,  might  thus 
readily  be  detached.  These  combined  explo¬ 
sions  may,  of  course,  be  made  beneath  water, 
and  afford  an  obvious  mode  of  blowing  up 
rocks  impeding  navigation. 

Besides  these  advantages,  the  causes  of 
human  suffering  and  calamity  are  lessened. 

If  the  explosion  is  not  effected  the  instant 
the  voltaic  apparatus  is  in  full  use,  then  the 
cause  of  failure  may  fearlessly  be  sought  after 
the  voltaic  apparatus  has  been  disconnected, 
and  thus  the  many  accidents  resulting  from 
approaching  and  disturbing  a  delayed  but 
ignited  train  are  avoided. 

Instances  were  given  of  this  description, 
and  a  painful  case  related,  where  the  ignited 
train  had  not  exploded  ;  and  after  two  hours 
had  elapsed,  the  unfortunate  man  descended 
into  the  mine,  which  was  filled  with  suffo¬ 
cating  gases,  evolved  from  the  smouldering 
combustion  of  the  train  and  some  tallow,  &c., 
accidentally  present ;  he  was  followed,  at 
different  intervals,  by  his  two  sons,  who  also 
fell  victims.  By  Dr.  Hare’s  method  of  firing 
the  gunpowder,  these  and  other  obvious  dan¬ 
gers  are  avoided. — Ibid. 

Effect  of  Galvanism  on  Minerals. 

Mr.  Fox  mentioned  the  fact,  long  known  to 
miners,  of  metalliferous  veins  intersecting 
different  rocks  containing  ore  in  some  of  these 
rocks,  and  being  nearly  barren  or  entirely  so 
in  others.  This  circumstance  suggested  the 
idea  of  some  definite  cause  ;  and  his  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  electrical  magnetic  condition 
of  metalliferous  veins,  and  also  on  the  electric 
conditions  of  various  ores  to  each  other,  seem 
to  have  supplied  an  answer,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  thus  proved  that  electro-magnetism  was 
in  a  state  of  great  activity  under  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  that  it  was  independent  of  mere 
local  action  between  the  plates  of  copper  and 
the  ore  with  which  they  were  in  contact,  by 
the  occasional  substitution  of  plates  of  zinc 
for  those  of  copper,  producing  no  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  voltaic  currents.  He  also 
referred  to  other  experiments,  in  which  two 
different  varieties  of  copper  ore,  with  water 
taken  from  the  same  mine,  as  the  only  ex¬ 
citing  fluid,  produced  considerable  voltaic 
action.  The  various  kinds  of  saline  matter 
which  he  had  detected  in  water  taken  from 
different  mines,  and  also  taken  from  parts  of 
the  same  mine,  seemed  to  indicate  another 
probable  source  of  electricity  ;  for  can  it  now 
be  doubted,  that  rocks  impregnated  with  or 
holding  in  their  minute  fissures  different 
kinds  of  mineral  waters,  must  be  in  different 
electrical  conditions  or  relations  to  each  other? 
A  general  conclusion  is,  that  in  these  fissures 
metalliferous  deposits  will  be  determined 
according  to  their  relative  electrical  condi¬ 
tions;  and  that  the  direction  of  those  depo¬ 
sits  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  Thus  we 
find  the  metallic  deposits  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  having  a  general  tendency  to  the  E. 
and  W.  or  N.  E.  and  S  W. 

Mr.  Fox  added  that  it  was  a  curious  fact, 
that  on  submitting  the  muriate  of  tin  in  solu¬ 
tion  to  voltaic  action,  to  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery,  and  another  to  the  positive,  a 
portion  of  the  tin  was  determined  like  the 
copper,  the  former  in  a  metallic  state,  and  the 
latter  in  that  of  an  oxide,  showing  a  remark¬ 
able  analogy  to  the  relative  position  of  tin 
and  copper  ore  with  respect  to  each  o.her,  as 
they  are  found  in  the  mineral  veins — Ibid. 

THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS. 

C Continued  from  page  300.) 

Eccentrics  of  the  Clubs. 

In  all  of  the  clubs  there  are  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  eccentric  characters.  The  United 
Service  Clubs  have  more  than  their  quota  of 
such  persons.  One  gentleman  who  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Club,  as  he 
calls  it,  goes  among  the  other  members  by 
the  ugly  cognomen  of  “  The  Dog  of  War.” 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  love  of  a  good  fish 
dinner,  and  in  order  that  his  taste  in  that  way 
may  be  gratified,  he  is  in  the  habit  every  day 
of  making  the  descent  of  the  kitchen,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  the  largest  and  best  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fish.  His  olfactory  nerves  are 
always,  on  such  occasions,  put  in  requisition 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  qualities  of  the 
various  u  lots,”  as  he  calls  them,  of  fish  exhi¬ 
bited  to  his  delighted  gaze.  And  when  once 
he  has  nosed  out  the  best  “  lot,”  which  he 
does  with  infallible  certainty,  he  takes  care 
to  give  positive  orders  that  a  portion  of  it  be 
reserved  for  him.  So  undeniably  worthy  of 
confidence  are  the  testing  capabilities  of  his 
olfactory  nerves,  that  several  other  members, 
also  fond  of  good  fish  dinners,  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  liking  to  resort  to  the  same  means  to 
gratify  their  taste,  make  a  point  of  finding 
out  what  kind  of  fish  t{  The  Dog  of  War” 
has  singled  out  for  his  meal,  and  forthwith, 
without  asking  any  questions  of  the  waiters, 
order  the  requisite  quantum  of  the  same. 

Another  member,  a  well-known  colonel,  is 
a  great  admirer,  and  equally  great  practiser, 
of  economy.  He  is  anxious  also  to  see  others 
adopt  his  economical  notions  ;  and  knowing, 
as  every  true  philosopher  does,  that  example 
is,  in  all  such  matters,  better  than  precept, 
he  always  orders  two  mutton  chops,  with  the 
annexed  proviso,  that  they  be  “  thick  cut  and 
well  done.”  He  likewise  takes  care  to  have 
them  C(  up  before  four  o’clock,”  by  which 
means  he  saves  a  sixpence,  technically  called, 
in  this  case,  the  expenses  of  the  table. 

A  third  gentleman’s  eccentricities  take 
quite  a  different  turn  from  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  proud 


of  his  spectacles  ;  but  he  seems  to  glory  still 
more  in  his  loquacious  acquirements.  He  is 
eternally  talking :  sitting,  standing,  eating, 
or  drinking,  his  organs  of  speech  are  always 
in  full  play.  Let  it  be  no  longer  said  that 
the  perpetual  motion  which  used  to  be  so 
much  talked  of  by  philosophers,  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  I  say  it  has.  Do  you  doubt 
it  p  Go  to  the  Club  in  question,  and  hear 

Dr.  — -  talking,  and,  I’ll  answer  for  it, 

your  doubts  will  be  at  once  removed.  He 
never,  even  by  accident,  ate  his  dinner  with¬ 
out  its  being  completely  spoiled  by  indul¬ 
gence  in  his  loquacious  propensities.  But 
the  worst  of  it  is,  the  evil  does  not  rest  with 
himself.  He  rises,  perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty 
times  before  he  masticates  his  own  dinner, 
and  interrupts,  by  obtruding  his  conversation 
on  them,  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  room  while 
eating  theirs.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  spoil  other 
people’s  dinners,  as  well  as  one’s  own,  the 
worthy  doctor  is  a  transgressor  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Many  a  thousand  has  he  been 
guilty  of  spoiling  in  his  time.  In  order  to 
annoy  others  the  more  effectually  while  at 
their  fish,  their  joints,  or  their  chops,  he 
often  makes  a  point  of  performing  the  tour  of 
the  coffee-room  ten  or  twelve  times,  singling 
out  each  gentleman  in  succession,  to  have  “  a 
little  chat  with,” — though  they  are  so  devo¬ 
tedly  intent  on  their  dinner  as  not  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  take  part  in  the  most  interesting 
conversation  in  which  human  beings  could 
be  engaged.  It  is  often  with  difficulty  they 
can  restrain  themselves  from  apostrophizing 
him  audibly — “  A  plague  on  that  restless, 
rattling  tongue  of  yours,  Doctor.” 

Do  you  see  that  little,  lean  gentleman 
walking  pompously  about  the  coffee-room, 
with  a  book  under  his  arm,  and  a  bunch  of 
keys  in  his  hands  P  There  is  not  a  better 
judge  of  a  good  glass  of  wine  in  Christendom. 
He  is  fond  of  a  good  dinner :  who  is  not  ? 
Ask  him  to  one,  and,  if  you  are  a  merchant, 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  repent  it.  Some 
of  your  goods,  if  the  quality  be  undeniable, 
and  the  prices  reasonable,  will  be  sure  to  be 
forthwith  ordered,  and  yourself  patronized  by 
a  United  Service  Club.  Take  care,  however, 
that  your  articles  are  of  the  first  quality,  and 
the  prices  fair  ;  if  not,  though  your  dinners 
were  such  as  to  eclipse  a  Lord  Mayor’s,  and 
your  presents  as  liberal  as  those  of  an  Eastern 
prince,  you  will  not  get  an  order  to  the  extent 
of  what  Mr.  Wakley,  the  member  for  Fins¬ 
bury,  calls  “  three  ha’pennies.”  The  United 
Service  Club  in  question  have  one  of  the  best 
and  most  faithful  providers  for  the  table  at 
this  moment  extant :  they  always  err  when 
they  do  not  adopt  his  suggestions. 

London  Low  Life. 

The  observations  which  are  made  in  com¬ 
mon  conversation  by  the  Lower  Classes  of 
London,  are  clever  as  well  as  indicative  of  an 
easy  and  cheerful  disposition.  Every  -  one 
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who  has  mixed  among  them  must  have  been 
struck  with  this.  One  amusing  instance, 
occurred  the  other  day.  A  woman  who  makes 
her  living  by  calling  lobsters  from  house  to 
house,  made  a  dead  set  one  Monday  at  an 
old,  rich  bachelor  living  in  Great  Queen- 
street.  She  stood  upwards  of  a  minute, 
gazing  at  the  window,  and  singing  out  with 
a  wonderful  pertinacity — “  Fresh  lobsters.” 
<£  The  old  boy,”  as  she  called  him,  would  not 
deign  to  pass  a  look  either  with  herself  or  her 
lobsters.  In  her  rounds  all  the  remaining 
days  of  the  week,  she  repeated  the  attempt  to 
seduce  the  votary  of  “single  blessedness” 
into  taking  one  of  her  lobsters,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  the  next  best  thing  to  taking  a 
wife.  The  effort,  however,  was  attended  with 
no  better  success,  until  Saturday,  when  he 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  came 
down  stairs  to  bargain  with  her.  She  had  by 
this  time  only  three  left. 

“  My  good  woman,  you  make  an  insuffer¬ 
able  noise  about  these  lobsters  of  yours ;  are 
they  as  fresh  and  good  as  you  say  ?” 

“  In  troth  they  are,  sir;  and  that  your 
honour  will  find  when  you  try.” 

“  Quite  sure,  now,  they  are  in  excellent 
condition.” 

“  You’ll  find  them  to  be  prime  uns,  sir—' 
that  I’ll  swear.” 

“  See  )ou  do  not  deceive  me.” 

“  Bless  your  soul,  sir,  I  would  not  deceive 
you  for  the  world.” 

“  Then  what’s  the  price  of  this  one?”  in¬ 
quired  the  bachelor,  taking  the  largest  one  in 
his  hand. 

“  That’s  just  half-a-crown,  and  well  it’s 
worth  the  money.” 

“  Won’t  you  take  two  shillings  for  it  ?  I 
think  that’s  quite  enough.” 

“  La  !  bless  you,  sir,  it  cost  myself  more 
blunt  1” 

“  Then  you’ll  take  nothing  less  than  half- 
a-crown  ?” 

“  I  cannot  take  a  farthing  less,  sir.” 

“  Well,  well,  let  me  have  it.” 

He  deposited  the  hair-crown  in  the  woman's 
basket,  look  up  the  lobster,  went  into  the 
house,  and  shut  the  door.  The  woman 
walked  away  with  the  view  of  disposing  of 
the  remainder  of  her  stock. 

The  old  bachelor  hastened  up-stairs  to 
banquet  on  the  supposed  luxury  ;  but,  “  shock¬ 
ing  to  relate,”  as  the  penny-a-line  historians 
of  accidents  say,  the  moment  he  opened  it 
the  effluvia  which  it  emitted  was  such  as  to 
cause  him  involuntarily  to  start  back  with  so 
much  force  as  to  endanger  his  equilibrium. 
He  rang  the  bell  so  furiously  that  the  servant 
rushed  up  stairs  in  a  perfect  fright,  thinking 
some  serious  accident  had  occurred. 

“  Here,  here,”  cried  he,  pointing  to  the 
lobster,  before  Janet  had  well  entered  the 
room ;  “  here,  take  the  tongs,  and  throw  this 
into  the  ash-pit.” 


Janet  of  course  did  as  she  was  desired. 

On  Monday  the  lobster  woman  made  her 
appearance  as  usual  opposite  the  enraged 
bachelor’s  window,  with  the  old  story  of 
“  Fresh  lobsters!’’  He  rushed  down  stairs, 
opened  the  door,  and  accosted  her  with — - 
“  How  dared  you,  you  slut,  have  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  sell  me  that  odious  lobster  on  Satur¬ 
day  as  a  fresh  one  ?” 

“  Did  your  honour  mean  to  say  it  was  not 
fresh  ?”  said  the  woman,  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  coolness. 

“  Did  I  say  it  ?  I  do  say  it,  you  hussey  : 
the  stench  on  opening  it  was  insufferable.” 

“  Well,  then,  your  honour,  and  whose 
fault  is  it  that  it  was  not  fresh  ?  Didn’t  I 
call  it  at  your  window  on  Monday,  and  all  the 
week,  and  you  wouldn’t  have  it  when  it  was 
fresh  ?”  And  so  saying  she  walked  away  to 
a  neighbouring  gin-shop  with  the  most  pro¬ 
voking  non-chalance,  humming  to  herself- — 

“  All  round  my  hat.” 

Not  long  since,  my  anxiety  to  study  human 
character  among  the  lower  classes,  led  me 
into  the  tap-room  of  a  public-house  in  the 
vicinity  of  Broad-street,  Holborn. 

“  I  say,  Tom,  old  man,”  said  a  little,  stout- 
built  personage,  who,  from  the  appearance  of 
his  visage,  must  have  been  a  dustman  ; 
“  don’t  you  think  as  how  that  vas  a  lucky 
chap  as  found  the  lot  of  shiners, *  as  he  vas  a 
diggin’  itr  the  field  the  other  day  ?” 

“  Ay,  Jem,  that’s  vot  I  calls  a  chance,” 
said  the  other,  whose  leathern  apron  and  gene¬ 
ral  appearance  bespoke  his  being  a  cobbler. 

“  But  vasu’t  he  a  stupid  old  fool  ?”  said 
the  dustman,  putting  a  small  piece  of  wood 
into  his  pipe  to  remove  some  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  smoke.  “  Vasn't  he  a 
stupid  old  fool  to  tell  his  vife  any  think  about 
it  ?” 

“  Vy,  Jem  ?” 

“  Vy :  bekas  when  he  told  her,  she  vent 
and  blowed  it  about  everyvere  as  till  the  land¬ 
lord  heard  it,  an’  he  claimed  all  the  money.” 

“  Oh !”  said  a  jolly-looking  blacksmith, 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  shining  more  brilliantly 
by  reason  of  the  contrast  which  his  face, 
scarcely  less  black  than  the  hearth  of  his  own 
smithy,  presented — “  Oh  !  he  told  his  vife, 
did  he  ?  Ay,”  continued  the  son  of  Vulcan, 
withdrawing  his  pipe  for  a  moment  from  his 
mouth,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  spittoon, 
and  giving  at  the  same  time  a  knowing  shake 
of  the  head — “  Ay,  he  might  expect  his  vife 
to  keep  a  secret.  I've  larned  the  folly  of  that 
ere  at  home.  Vaiter,  bring  me  another  pint 
of  beer  and  a  pipe  and  ’backy.”  The  dry¬ 
ness  of  manner  with  which  this  was  uttered 
exceeded  anything  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

Some  of  the  similes  or  imagery  which  the 
Lower  Classes  of  London  are  in  the  habit  of 
using,  are  exceedingly  happy. 

“  Harry,  my  boy,”  said  a  cobbler,  the  other 
*  Sovereigns. 
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day,  to  a  journeyman  tailor,  “  can  you  lend 
me  a  shilling  ?” 

“  Bless  your  soul,”  said  the  knight  of  the 
thimble,  “  I  have  not  got  as  much  about  me 
as  would  pay  the  toll  at  a  turnpike-gate  for  a 
broom-stick.” 

“  Ned,  my  jolly  old  fellow,”  said  one  cart- 
man  to  another,  as  they  both  set  quaffing  a 
pot  of  porter  in  the  tap  room — “  Ned,  von’t 
you  have  a  slice  of  this  here  loaf  ?” 

“  I'm  not  a  bit  hungry,”  said  Ned. 

“  Take  a  slice  ;  there’s  a  good  fellow.” 

“  Well,  if  I  do,”  said  Ned,  “  let  it  be  only 
the  bigness  of  a  bee’s  knee.” 

“  Holloa,  Jack,  is  that  you  ?”  said  one 
country-looking  personage  with  a  smock- 
frock,  to  another  in  the  same  dress,  while 
both  Homes  of  Parliament  were  on  fire  in 
October  1834. 

“  Vy,  Jem,”  said  the  other,  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  you  in  this  here  crowd.” 

“  There’s  a  fine  go  of  it — eh  !”  meaning 
the  conflagration. 

“  Vy,  yes,  Jem,  I  calls  that  a  little  bit  of  a 
blaze,  and  no  mistake.  It  will  soon  take  the 
shine  out  of  those  there  engine-men.” 

“  I  should  think  so.  They’ll  never  put  it 
out ;  they  might  as  soon  think  as  how  they 
could  axtinguish  it  by  spitting  on  it.” 

“  Put  it  out  !  Heaven  bless  you,  Jack, 
they  wouldn’t  put  it  out,  though  they  were  to 
pour  the  whole  Thames  on  it  like  a  sack  of 
potatoes.” 

One  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the 
present  day  mentions  to  me,  that  he  regards 
the  image  of  the  “  sack  of  potatoes,”  as  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  poetical  he  has  heard 
made  use  of  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  Lower  Classes  in  London  are  in  the 
habit  of  abbreviating  words  in  common  con¬ 
versation,  as  much  as  possible.  Nothing 
can  exceed  their  dislike  to  pronouncing  words 
at  their  full  length.  If  they  speak  of  the 
u  Morning  Chronicle  ”  it  is  called  the 
“  Chron. of  the  “  Satirist”  it  is  called  the 
“  Sat.”  A  cabriolet  is  a  cab.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  is  “  Joe  ”  Hume,  and  so  on.  From 
the  extent  to  which  this  practice  of  cutting 
words  short  is  carried,  added  to  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  a  cockney  pronunciation,  it  is  often 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  understand  what 
is  said  to  him.  Let  him,  for  example,  pass 
along  Wellington- street  to  Wateiloo  Bridge, 
and  he  will  be  accosted  by  some  dozen  of 
persons,  all  looking  him  in  the  lace,  and  re¬ 
peating  twen.ty  or  thirty  times,  4i  Bo,  sa 
“  Bo,  sa “  Bo,  sa.”  If  he  does  not  dis¬ 
cover  otherwise,  that  they  are  saying,  “  Boat, 
sir;”  “  Boat,  sir;”  “  Boat,  sir;”  in  other 
words  that  they  are  asking  him  whether  he 
wants  a  boat,  he  certainly  has  no  chance  of 
finding  out  the  fact  from  the  mere  words,  or 
rather  sounds — for  they  are  no  words — they 
employ.  In  many  instances  this  spirit  of 
abbreviation  is  carried  so  far  among  the 


Lower  Classes  of  London,  as  to  omit  three 
words  out  of  every  four  in  a  sentence.  For 
example,  the  butcher  who  stands  outside  the 
door,  looking  with  knife  in  hand  and  his  hair 
carefully  combed  on  one  side,  at  his  assort¬ 
ment  of  meat, — instead  of  asking  the  passer 
by  in  plain  terms,  what  he  will  buy,  sings 
out  as  fast  as  he  can,  “  Buy,  buy,  buy ;  vat 
buy,  vat  buy,  vat  buy  J”  The  practice  of 
abbreviating  words,  and  in  some  cases  omit¬ 
ting  many  of  them  altogether,  is  not,  how¬ 
ever  confined  to  the  Lower  Classes,  though 
it  chiefly  prevails  among  them.  It  is  not 
uncommon  among  the  middle,  nor  even 
among  the  very  highest  classes. 

f$ot*£  of  a  3fteattn\ 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  TAYLOR,  AND  HIS  TRANS¬ 
LATION  OF  ARISTOTLE. 

A  strong  and  indubitable  proof  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor’s  extraordinary  industry 
and  very  great  abilities,  is  afforded  by  his 
translation  of  Aristotle’s  works,  in  ten  vo¬ 
lumes,  royal  quarto.  He  persevered  in  exe¬ 
cuting  it  in  opposition  to  a  numerous  train 
of  unexampled  difficulties,  which  would  have 
entirely  subdued  a  less  resolute  spirit ;  and 
it  owes  its  publication  to  the  more  than 
princely  munificence  of  Mr.  William  Mere¬ 
dith,  of  Harley  Place,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  who 
patronized  the  labours  of  Mr.  Taylor  with  a 
liberality  unparalled  since  the  days  of  the  Me¬ 
dici.  In  the  Organon,  or  Logical  Treaties,  (a 
volume  of  844  pages,)  Mr.  Taylor  has  given 
copious  extracts  from  the  Commentary  of  Am- 
monius  Hermeas  on  the  treatise  entitled  “  de 
Interpretatione,”  and  also  from  Simplicius 
on  the  Categories.  His  elucidations  from 
the  Commentary  of  Simplicius  on  the  Phy¬ 
sics  are  still  more  copious,  and  contain,  in 
addition  to  much  other  valuable  matter,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  lost  writings  of  Parmenides, 
Melissus,  Empedocles,  Democritus,  Anaxa¬ 
goras,  &c.,  which  Simplicius  says  were  very 
rare  even  in  his  time.  In  the  books  on  the 
Heavens,  and  on  the  Soul,  is  the  substance  of 
the  Commentaries  of  Simplicius  on  these 
treatises.  In  the  treatises,  likewise,  on  Me¬ 
teors,  and  on  Sense  and  Phantasy,  are  the 
Scholia  of  Olympiodorus  on  the  former,  and 
Priscianus  on  the  latter,  both  of  which  are 
replete  with  peculiarly  important  information. 
The  notes  on  the  Metaphysics  contain  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Commentaries  of  Syrianus 
that  are  extant ;  and  are  a  most  able  and 
satisfactory  defence  of  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  Ideas  against  the  apparent  opposition  of 
Aristotle.  J.  H.  F. 


THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS  AND  THE  JARDIN 
DES  PLANTES. 

Our  Zoological  Gardens  are  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  that  this  country  has  ever  made  to  the 
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Jardin  du  Roi,  at  Paris;  but  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  that  time  will  never 
remove.  The  Jardin  du  Roi  has  the  various 
merits  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Chel¬ 
sea  Botanical  Garden,  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  College  of  Surgeons’  Museum,  united 
in  one.  The  Regents’  Park  Zoological  Gar¬ 
den  is  a  pretty  garden,  and  the  flowers  are 
pretty;  and  in  this  an  approach  is  made  to 
the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  but  only  an 
approach — the  orange-trees,  the  marble  basin, 
the  tasteful  fountain,  the  elegant  statues,  the 
effect,  the  tout  ensemble  is  wanting.  In  the 
Jardin  du  Roi  there  is  no  attempt  at  beauty, 
but  every  attention  paid  to  science.  The 
plants  are  arranged,  and  with  accuracy  of 
nomenclature.  If  we  compare  the  live  stock, 
the  English  collection  scarcely  equals  the 
French  ;  our  feline  animals  are  very  inferior  ; 
— but  our  giraffes — our  four  giraffes  !  Mine 
eyes  never  beheld  a  sight  so  splendid  :  the 
graceful,  snake-like  flexibility  of  those  long 
necks,  and  the  statue-like  repose  of  their 
usual  attitude,  are  alike  superb,  and  are 
worth  a  menagerie  of  lions  and  tigers. 
Throughout  the  vast  and  comprehensive 
Jardin  des  Plantes ,  there  appears  to  be  every 
endeavour  to  place  the  animals  in  a  situation 
as  near  as  possible  to  a  natural  state  ;  they 
all  look  exceedingly  healthy,  clean,  and  in 
good  condition,  and  the  greatest  possible 
space  consistent  with  safety  is  allowed  them. 
Much  care  has  been  exercised,  also,  in  the 
feeding  department.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  some  of  the  carnivorous  animals  are 
most  healthy,  and  most  inclined  to  increase 
in  bulk,  if  fed  only  once  in  several  days. 
The  jaguar  is  remarkable  for  the  excess  of 
this  peculiar  power,  and  will  eat  at  a  single 
meal  sufficient  to  support  him  for  a  week. 
In  his  native,  wild  solitudes,  he  is,  probably, 
equally  abstemious  during  the  time  of  reple¬ 
tion.  The  cage  system  for  the  feline  ani¬ 
mals  exists  here  as  elsewhere ;  it  would  be 
evidently  dangerous  to  keep  them  in  any 
other  way. — Abridged  from  the  Entomolo¬ 
gical  Magazine. 


THE  OCEAN  QUEEN.* 


Ik  Sherwood’s  aucient  forest  a  thousand  oak-trees 
dieil. 

Ere  by  the  shore  the  ocean-queen  was  lowering  in 
her  pride  ; 

Majestically  slow  the  ship  descended  to  the  main. 

And  there  was  in  that  motion  the  right  unto  her 
reign. 


High  up  into  the  clear,  blue  sky  she  hung  her  cloud¬ 
like  sail. 

All  brigt’ning  in  the  summer-sun,  and  floating  in  the 
gale ; 

And  as  deep  down  within  the  sea  her  mighty  shadow- 

lay, 

Did  not  that  peaceful  pageant  give  uew  glory  to  the 
day  ? 


*  Ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  iu 
the  Liverpool  Mail  newspaper. 


Yet  though  the  ocean-queen  at  rest  be  beautiful  and 
bright, 

It  is  through  storm  aud  darkness  that  she  walketh 
in  delight ; 

And  when  the  moou  and  stars  are  swept  from  out  the 
scowling  heaven, 

In  her  dread  joy  along  the  deep  the  ocean  queen  is 
driven. 

But  most  the  noble  vessel  exulted  in  her  glee. 

Her  own  victorious  thunder  to  hear  upon  the  sea. 
When  all  her  hundred  voices  were  blended  into  one. 
And  like  a  star,  St.  George’s  flag  above  tire  battle 
shone. 

The  banded  foes  of  Freedom  quaked  when  she  was 
on  tile  deep, 

And  Fear  built  up  liev  battlements  in  vain  upon  the 

steep. 

In  her  untarnished  triumph,  she  sailed  back  from  the 
war. 

When  Villeueuve  and  Gravina  struck  their  flags  at 
T  rafalgar. 

And  now  she  lies  at  anchor  in  majestical  repose, 
While  her  unconquered  crew  lament  the  fall  of  all 
her  foes  ; 

And  as  they  tread  the  stedfast  decks,  bethink  them 
of  the  blasts. 

That  iu  the  winter  midnights  went  roaring  through 
her  masts. 

What,  though  her  shadow  iu  the  calm  hath  lost  its 
glorious  glow. 

The  guardian  form  is  faded  that  threatens  on  her 
prow ; 

And  storm-stained  be  her  canvass  that  shone  so  bright 
of  yore, 

’Tis  but  the  gloom  reflected  from  dangers  that  are 
o’er. 

In  battle  and  in  tempest  for  her  we  had  no  fears. 

But  peace  her  deck  hath  crowded  with  coward  muti- 
peers  ; 

And  they  would  cut  her  cables  as  she  at  anchor  lay. 
And  send  the  ocean  queen  adrift,  and  burning 
through  the  bay. 

But  brook’d  not  her  own  admiral  that  perjured  arms 
should  dare 

To  touch  her  storm-proof  tackling,  or  unfurl  her 
sails  so  fair ; 

So  he  bade  ’mid  his  victorious  crew  the  signal  gun  to 
roar. 

And  a  hundred  forts  returned  the  sound  in  thunder 
from  the  shore. 

Then  were  the  men  of  England,  for  sake  of  Eng¬ 
land,  seen 

In  armed  barges  rowing  all  round  the  ocean  queen ; 
And  chain'd  were  those  pale  mutineers,  as  if  in  sport 
’twere  done. 

While  the  ship  with  all  her  canvass  kept  sailing  in 
the  sun. 

Then  back  unto  her  moorings  the  ocean  queen  re¬ 
turned, 

While  far  off  in  her  troubled  wake  the  billows  flash’d 
and  burned  ; 

Till  slowly  her  sheet-anchor  sunk  into  its  rock  again. 
And  England’s  royal  standard  waved  in  splendour 
from  her  main. 

The  Mines  of  Colfjuijilca,  Peru. — The 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of 
silver  in  this  district  is  something  like  the 
story  told  of  the  discovery  of  the  Potosi  mine: 
it  is,  that  a  shepherd  who  was  attending  his 
flocks  upon  the  Cerro  made  a  fire  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning  found  that  several  small 
pieces  of  silver  had,  by  its  action,  been  run 
together.  —  Lieutenant  Smith’s  Journey . 
(This  is,  as  the  Quarterly  Review  observes,  a 
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very  old  and  oft-repeated  story,  and  is  some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  the  Phoenician  discovery  of 
glass.)  J.  H.  F. 

A  warm  JVelcome.  —  Lieutenant  Smyth 
thus  describes  his  meeting  with  Padre  Plaza, 
the  patriarch  of  Sarayacu,  at  Santa  Catalina  : 
— “  He  is  a  rather  short  and  fat  person,  be¬ 
tween  60  and  70  years  of  age,  with  a  good- 
humoured  countenance,  and  no  sooner  had 
we  disengaged  ourselves  from  his  arms,  than 
the  Indian  women  began,  but  with  more 
fervour,  a  similar  welcome ;  not  content  with 
kissing  and  hugging,  they  dragged  us,  with 
their  arms  entwined  about  our  persons,  to 
their  houses,  expressing  themselves  all  the 
time  delighted  to  see  us,  in  the  only  Spanish 
word  they  knew,  ‘  Amigo.’  ” — Journey  from 
Lima  to  Pera.  J.  H.  F. 

Incentives  to  Crime. — “  It  would  appear,” 
observes  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  in  his  admi¬ 
rable  History  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
<(  that  the  knowledge  of  crime,  and  the  fami¬ 
liarization  of  the  mind  of  man  therewith,  has 
a  much  greater  tendency  to  produce,  and  to 
increase  crime,  than  the  example  of  virtue  has 
to  counteract  vice  ;  for  evil  always  meets  with 
such  able  advocates  in  the  human  passions, 
that  the  pleadings  of  virtue  are  seldom  heard 
till  too  late.  The  contagious  nature  of  evil 
actions,  will  account  for  many  of  those  seem¬ 
ing  madnesses  which  sometimes  seize  upon 
large  bodies  of  men,  and  even  upon  nations. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  acts  of  incendiarism  which  have 
disgraced  France  and  England  in  an  enlight¬ 
ened  age,  proceed  from  no  combination,  po¬ 
litical  or  otherwise,  but  simply  from  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  example,  together  with  the  facility 
of  perpetration.  Indeed,  the  confessions  of 
the  unhappy  criminals  themselves,  have  in 
most  cases  borne  out  this  view  of  the  case.” 

Beautiful  Epitaph,  imitating  the  Antique. 

“  Demophile  vests  here :  we  will  not  say 
That  she  was  aged,  lest  ye  turn  away  ; 

Nor,  that  she  long  had  suffered:  early  woes 
Alone  can  touch  you ;  go,  and  pity  those.” 

— W.  S.  Landor,  Esq., — from  his  very  thought¬ 
ful  and  philosophical  work,  “  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,”  a  novel ,  not  in  the  ordinary  accept¬ 
ation  of  the  term,  but  because  sage  and  pithy 
reflection  is  a  novelty  in  “  the  age  of  tinsel.” 

A  new  Species  of  Aphis  has  attacked  the 
cabbage  and  brocoii  plants  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London ;  the  best  mode  of  de¬ 
stroying  which  is  by  watering  the  plants  with 
equal  parts  of  tobacco-water  and  lime-water. 
As  every  part  of  the  leaves  must  be  repeat¬ 
edly  moistened  with  this  liquor,  of  course  the 
cabbage  and  the  broccoli  can  no  longer  be  of 
any  use  as  food,  and  the  only  use  of  the  re¬ 
medy  is  to  prevent  the  insects  spreading  to 
healthy  plants. — Report  of  Ent.  Soc. 

Nettles. — In  Scotland  I  have  eaten  nettles, 

I  have  slept  in  nettle  sheets,  and  1  have  dined 


off- a  nettle  tablecloth.  The  young  and  tender 
nettle  is  an  excellent  potherb,  and  the  stalks 
of  the  old  nettle  are  as  good  as  flax  for  ma¬ 
king  cloth.  I  have  heard  my  mother  say 
that  she  thought  nettle  cloth  more  durable 
than  any  other  species  of  linen. —  T.  Camp¬ 
bell,  in  Mew  Month.  Mag. 

Amatory  Poetry:  what  is  Amatory  Poe¬ 
try  without  its  tenderness  ? — (We  transcribe 
this  pithy  remark  for  the  sole  benefit  of  those 
hosts  of  scribblers  “  who  write  with  ease,” 
and  without  end,  lines  and  sonnets,  and 
stanzas,  &c.,  to  the  real,  or  imaginary,  ladies 
of  their  love, — guiltless  of  feeling,  tenderness, 
sentiment,  imagination,  and  in  short  of  all 
poetry,  except  that  which  probably  consti¬ 
tutes  poetry  in  their  opinion,  viz. :  rhyme. 
Whilst  we  are  touching  upon  this  subject, 
we  will  also  venture  to  hint,  that  there  is 
something  so  sacred  and  monopolizing  in 
real  passion  and  affection,  that  the  lover 
shrinks  from  opening  his  heart  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  public ;  if  he  fails  in  this  delicacy 
of  feeling,  he  can  scarcely  be  considered  truly 
to  love,  and  is  certainly  unworthy  of  being 
beloved.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  amatory  poetry  merely  as  an 
art,  without  reference  to  any  actual  object  of 
affection,  ought  well  to  consider  how  to  ex¬ 
press,  most  naturally,  the  fictitious  feeling. 
Now,  love  is  a  passion;  the  language  of  pas¬ 
sion  is  strong,  forcible,  concentrated,  and,  in 
this  case,  very  tender ;  and  it  assuredly  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  rhymes  of  the  versifiers,  to 
and  of  whom  we  speak;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  reject  the  host  of  their  com¬ 
positions,  and  probably  offend  them  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  elevate  the  literary  character  of 
our  work.  On  another  point,  we  apprehend 
ourselves  to  be  also  at  issue  with  them  ;  they 
fancy,  that  of  all  poetry,  the  amatory  is  the 
easiest  to  write  ;  and  nothing,  in  fact,  can  be 
more  difficult.) 

Paper  from  Beet-root. — In  France,  a  coarse 
brown  paper  is  manufactured  from  the  refuse 
of  the  beet-root,  after  the  saccharine  juice  has 
been  extracted ;  and  it  is  intended  also  to 
establish  a  paper  manufactory  at  the  beet-root 
sugar  refinery  now  erecting  at  Thames  Bank, 
Chelsea. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Astronomy . — A  relative  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  astronomers  of  his  time,  was 
one  day  asked  by  a  lady,  (herself  no  preten¬ 
der  in  the  sublime  science,)  if  Sir - had 

made  any  recent  discoveries  of  importance. 
“  Why,  no,”  was  the  answer ;  “  and,  indeed, 
he  has  rummaged  the  heavens  so  thoroughly, 
that  1  don’t  fancy  there  is  much  left  for  any¬ 
body  to  find  out.” — Athenceum. 
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THE  THAMES  TUNNEL.— I 


THE  WESTERN  ARCHWAY. 


So  early  as  in  the  third  volume  of  this  Mis¬ 
cellany,*  or  upwards  of  twelve  years  and  a 
half  since,  we  presented  to  our  readers  an 
illustrated  description  of  Mr.  Brunei’s  Plan 
for  constructing  the  Thames  Tunnel.  The 
Bill  for  this  object  was  then  in  progress 
through  Parliament,  and  the  probable  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  enterprise  engaged  the  attention 
of  every  well-informed  circle. 

Although  the  information  above  referred 
to,  may  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  antici¬ 
pated  the  interest  of  the  subject,  we  are  in- 
*  I>ages_322 — 323. 
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duced  to  repeat  the  descriptive  'details  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  construction 
of  the  great  work,  though  in  a  more  suc¬ 
cinct  form  than  hitherto  ;  and  to  adopt  them 
as  introductory  to  a  brief  series  of  sketches, 
illustrative  of  the  mechanical  labour  of  con¬ 
structing  the  Tunnel,  together  with  some 
further  explanation  of  the  local  advantages 
of  the  enterprise.  Our  authority  for  these 
details  will  be  a  concise  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  progress  of  the  works,  issued  by 
the  Directors;  the  substance  of  the  first- 
mentioned  details  being  as  follows  :  — 
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“  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  immense 
and  various  mercantile  concerns  carried  on 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  Bridge  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tunnel,  will  show  the 
great  utility,  and  the  consequent  importance, 
of  a  convenient  communication  by  land  from 
shore  to  shore  at  that  part  of  the  river  ;  and 
it  appears  from  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  shipping  constantly  passing,  that  the 
only  plan  which  could  be  resorted  to  with  a 
necessary  regard  to  economy,  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical  utility,  is  that  of  a  Tunnel  under  the 
bed  of  the*  river,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ac¬ 
commodate  and  facilitate  the  local  traffic. 

“  The  project  of  a  Tunnel  under  the  river, 
at  Gravesend,  was  put  forward  in  1799,  but 
the  scheme  was  soon  abandoned ;  this  was 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  form  a  Tunnel 
from  Rotlierhithe  to  Limehouse,  in  1804, 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
at  which  time,  a  shaft  of  1  1  feet  in  diameter 
was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  42  feet,  when, 
from  difficulties  which  were  then  encounter¬ 
ed,  it  was  for  a  time  suspended.  It  was 
afterv  vds  continued,  at  a  reduced  diameter 
of  8  feet,  to  the  depth  of  76  feet,  at  which 
depth  a  small  driftway  was  carried  therefrom 
under  the  river  to  the  extent  ot  923  feet,  and 
to  within  150  feet  of  the  opposite  shore, 
when  new  difficulties  having  arisen,  the 
engineer  reported  that  further  progress  was 
impracticable,  and  the  work  was  discon¬ 
tinued. 

“  Various  plans  were  subsequently  proposed 
for  the  construction  of  the  funnel,  all  of 
which,  after  a  time,  were  abandoned.  These 
proceedings  are  adverted  to,  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  roadway  under  the  Thames. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  at¬ 
tempts,  immediately  that  Mr.  Brunei,  in 
1823,  proposed  and  exhibited  his  plan  for 
constructing  at  once,  and  on  a  useful  scale,  a 
double  and  capacious  roadway  under  the 
Thames,  it  was  not  only  well  received,  but 
liberally  supported  by  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  science,  who  were  not  discouraged  by 
the  extraordinary  risks  which  an  enterprise 
of  such  magnitude  must  encounter. 

“The  spot  between  Rotherhiihe  and  Wap- 
ping,  selected  for  the  intended  communica¬ 
tion,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  situate  be¬ 
tween  London  Bridge  and  Greenwich,  where 
such  a  roadway  could  be  attempted  without 
interfering  essentially  with  some  of  the  great, 
mercantile  establishments  on  both  soles  ot 
the  river;  the  situation  is  about  two  miles 
below  London  Bridge,  in  a  very  populous 
and  highly  commercial  neighbourhood,  and 
where  a  facility  of  land  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  shores  is  very  desirable,  and 
where  it  must  be  very  advantageous,  not  only 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  also  to 
the  adjacent  counties. 

“  While  the  necessary  steps  were  taking 


to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  raise 
money  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Subscribers  employed  competent 
persons,  unconnected  with  the  engineer,  to 
take  borings  across  the  river  in  that  part,  in 
three  parallel  lines ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1824,  they  reported,  that  there  was 
upon  each  line  a  stratum  of  strong,  blue 
clay  of  sufficient  density  and  tenacity  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  intended  Tunnel, 
and  of  considerable  value,  as  the  excavation 
proceeded;  upon  this  encouraging  report,  the 
Committee  approved  of  the  locality  proposed 
for  the  Tunnel. 

“  This  very  satisfactory  account  of  the 
soil  to  be  expected  in  the  line  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  excavation,  induced  Mr.  Brunei  to  en¬ 
large  the  dimensions  of  his  original  plan, 
and  consequently  the  apparatus  by  which 
he  intended  to  protect  the  excavation,  until 
it  should  be  perfectly  secured  by  brick¬ 
work. 

“  The  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  ob¬ 
tained  on  lhe'24th  of  June,  1824,  and  Mr. 
Brunei  appointed  the  engineer  to  the  under¬ 
taking,  he  began  his  operations  by  making 
preparation  for  a  shaft  of  50  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  which  he  commenced  at  150  feet 
from  the  river,  on  the  Rotherhithe  side. 
This  he  effected  by  constructing  first  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  a  substantial  cylinder 
of  brickwork  of  that  diameter,  42  feet  in 
height,  and  3  feet  in  thickness.  Over  this  he 
set  up  the  steam-engine  necessary  for  pump¬ 
ing  out  the  water,  and  for  raising  the  earth  to 
be  taken  from  within  the  cylinder,  and  then 
proceeded  to  sink  it  en  masse  into  the 
ground  in  the  way  that  the  shafts  of  wells  are 
usually  sunk.  By  this  means  he  succeeded 
in  passing  through  a  bed  of  gravel  and  sand 
26  feet  deep,  full  of  land-water,  constituting, 
in  fact,  a  quicksand  in  which  the  drift- 
makers  formerly  had  been  compelled  to 
suspend  their  work,  and  ultimately  to  reduce 
the  dimensions  of  their  shaft  from  11  to 
8  feet  as  already  mentioned. 

“  While  this  operation  was  in  progress, 
Mr.  Brunei  received  an  intimation  from 
eminent  geologists,  warning  him  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  bed  ot  sand  lying  at  a  greater 
depth,  and  advising  him  to  go  as  little  as 
possible  below  the  bottom  .of  the  river. 
This  information  corresponded  with  the  ac¬ 
count  given  before  by  the  drift- makers 
respecting  the  existence  of  a  quicksand,  and 
its  depths  beneath  the  level  of  high  water. 

“  The  50-feet  shaft  having  been  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  65  feet,  another,  smaller  shaft, 
25  feet  in  diameter,  destined  to  be  a  well  or 
reservoir  for  the  drainage  of  water,  was 
also  sunk  from  this  lower  level;  but  on 
approaching  the  depth  of  80  feet,  the 
ground  gave  way  suddenly  under  this  latter 
structure,  which  sunk  several  feet  at  once, 
the  sand  and  water  blowing  up  at  the  same 
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time.  Thus  was  the  previous  intelligence 
confirmed  of  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
the  bed  of  sand  in  question,  by  which  infor¬ 
mation  the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel 
has  been  guided  in  the  line  that  he  has 
followed  for  his  structure. 

“  The  shaft  and  reservoir  having  been 
completed,  the  horizontal  excavation  for  the 
body  ot  the  Tunnel  was  commenced  at  the 
depth  of  63  feet:  and  in  order  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  thickness  of  ground  to  pass  safely 
under  the  deep  part  of  the  river,  the  exca¬ 
vation  was  carried  on  a  declivity  of  2  feet 
3  inches  per  hundred  feet. 

It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  exca¬ 
vation  which  has  been  made  for  the  Thames 
Tunnel  is  38  feet  in  breadth,  and  22  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  presenting  a  sectional 
area  of  850  feet,  and  exceeding  60  times 
the  area  of  the  drift  which  was  attempted 
before.  As  an  illustration  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  excavation  for  the  Tunnel,  it 
may  be  added  that  it  is  larger  than  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  which, 
being  32  feet  in  breadth  by  25  feet  in 
height,  was  only  800  feet  in  sectional  area ; 
and  it  may  further  be  observed,  that  the 
base  of  this  excavation,  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  river,  is  76  feet  below  high-water 
mark. 

“  It  is  by  means  of  a  powerful  apparatus, 
which  has  been  designated  a  shield,  that  this 
extensive  excavation  has  been  effected,  and 
that  the  double  roadway  and  paths,  which 
now  extend  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  river, 
have  at  the  same  time  been  constructed 
within  it.  This  shield  consists  of  12  great 
frames,  lying  close  to  each  other  like  as  many 
volumes  on  the  shelf  of  a  book-case  :  these 
frames  are  22  feet  in  height,  and  about 
3  feet  in  breadth.  They  are  divided  into 
three  stages  or  stories,  thus  presenting  36 
chambers,  or  cells,  for  the  workmen  — 
namely,  the  miners,  by  whom  the  ground  is 
cut  down  and  secured  in  front ;  and  the 
bricklayers,  by  whom  the  structure  is  simul¬ 
taneously  formed. 

“  Powerful  and  efficient  as  this  apparatus 
has  proved  to  be  in  accomplishing  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  part  of  the  work  as  that  which 
has  been  done,  the  influence  of  the  tide 
upon  some  portion  of  the  strata  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  river,  has  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  increase  the  labour,  and  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  difficulties,  and  also  to  give  them 
occasionally  an  awful  character.  That  in¬ 
fluence  upon  some  of  the  strata,  or  upon 
some  portions  of  the  strata,  had  not  been 
noticed  by  the  drift-makers,  owing  most 
probably  to  the  circumstance  that  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  their  excavation  had 
been  carried  on  under  a  bed  of  rock. 

“  The  shield  was  placed  in  its  first  position 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  by  the  1st  of 
January,  1826,  and  the  structure  of  the 
double  archway  of  the  Tunnel  was  com- 
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menced  under  a  bed  of  clay  ;  but  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  the  substantial 
protection  of  clay  was  discovered  to  break 
off  at  once,  leaving  the  shield  for  upwards 
of  six  weeks  open  to  a  considerable  influx 
of  land-water,  copiously  issuing  from  a  bed 
of  sand  and  gravel  fed  at  each  tide  ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  work  was,  in  consequence, 
much  impeded. 

“On  the  11th  of  March,  this  fault  or 
break  in  the  clay  was  cleared,  and  the 
shield  being  again  under  a  bed  of  clay,  the 
work  proceeded,  and  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1826,  entered  under  the  bed  of  the  river, 
increasing  daily  in  its  progress  ;  and  by  the 
30th  of  April,  1827,  the  Tunnel  had  ad¬ 
vanced  400  feet  under  the  river  ;  these  400 
feet  of  the  Tunnel  were  excavated,  and  the 
double  archways  substantially  completed 
with  brickwork  in  ten  months  and  a  half.” 

Here  we  halt,  but  intend  resuming  the 
subject  early  in  our  next  volume. 

The  previous  print  is  a  view  of  the 
western  archway  of  the  Tunnel,  lighted  by 
gas,  as  it  now  appears. 


THE  HORIZONTAL  MILL,  AT 
BATTERSEA. 

At  page  198  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Mirror,  is  a  notice  of  the  ancient  celebrity  of 
this  mill.  The  following  addition  to  that 
notice,  from  Dr.  Paris’s  Philosophy  in  Sport, 
may  be  deemed  interesting:  — 

“  Do  not  you  remember,  papa,  when  we 
were  last  in  London,  you  pointed  out  to  us  a 
curious  mill  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
went  without  any  sails  ?” 

t(  You  allude  to  the  horizontal  mill,  at  Bat¬ 
tersea.” 

“  I  remember  it  was  at  Battersea,’’  ob¬ 
served  Louisa  ;  “  and  I  dare  say,  papa,  that 
you  recollect  the  strange  story  which  the 
waterman  who  rowed  us  down  the  river  told 
Tom  and  myself.  He  said  that,  when  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  in  London,  he  took 
a  fancy  to  the  neat,  little  church  at  Batter¬ 
sea,  and  determined  to  carry  it  off  to  Russia  ; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  had  sent  a 
large  packing-case  ;  but,  as  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  let  the  church  be  carried  away, 
the  case  remained  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
deposited.” 

“It  is  not  a  bad  story,”  said  her  father, 
“for  the  mill,  certainly,  both  in  size  and 
figure,  may  be  imagined  to  resemble  a  gi¬ 
gantic  packing-case.  The  mill  was  erected 
by  Captain  Hooper,  who  also  built  a  similar 
one  at  Margate.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
wheel,  having  large  boards  or  vanes  fixed 
parallel  to  its  axis,  and  arranged  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other.  Upon  these  vanes 
the  wind  can  act,  so  as  to  blow  the  wheel 
round  ;  but  if  it  were  to  act  upon  the  vane  at 
both  sides  of  the  wheel,  at  once,  it  is  evident 
that  it  could  not  have  any  tendency  to  turn 
it  round  ;  hence,  one  side  of  the  wheel  must 
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be  sheltered,  while  the  other  is  submitted  to 
the  full  action  of  the  wind.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  inclosed  within  a  large,  cylindrical 
framework,  which  is  furnished  with  doors  or 
shutters,  on  all  sides,  to  open  at  pleasure  and 
admit  the  wind,  or  to  shut  and  stop  it.  If 
all  the  shutters  on  one  side  are  open,  whilst 
all  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  closed,  the 
wind,  acting  with  undiminished  force  on  the 
vanes  at  one  side,  whilst  the  opposite  vanes 
are  under  shelter,  turns  the  mill  round  ;  but, 
whenever  the  wind  changes,  the  disposition 
of  the  blinds  must  be  altered,  to  admit  the 
wind  to  strike  upon  the  vanes  of  the  wheel  in 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  circle  in 
which  they  move.” 


THE  FAIRY  RING. 

( To  the  Editor.') 

An  attempt  at  explaining  the  origin  of  fairy- 
rings,  will  be  found  in  the  Mirror ,  (vol. 
xxiii.,  308.)  Dr.  George  Johnson  observes 
that  these  fairy-rings,  “  so  common  on  our 
grassy  links  and  old  pastures,  and  where 

of  old,  the  merry  elves  were  seeu. 
Pacing  with  priutless  feet  the  dewy  green, 

were,  when  this  land  was  ‘  ful  filled  of  fairie,’ 
believed  to  be  the  result  of  their  reels :  but 
now,  when  no  man  can  ‘see  non  elves  mo,’ 
another  explanation  has  become  necessary ; 
and  the  only  good  one  which  has  been  offer¬ 
ed  is  that  which  attributes  them  to  the 
peculiar  manner  of  growth  which  Agaricus 
Oreades  and  one  or  two  other  agarics  affect. 
They  spring  up  in  circles.  Each  circle 
seems  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  some  peculiar 
nourishment  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
fungi,  and  is  rendered  incapable  of  producing 
a  second  crop.  Hence  the  circle  must  neces¬ 
sarily  enlarge  ;  for  the  defect  of  nutriment 
on.  one  side,  would  necessarily  cause  the  new 
roots  to  extend  themselves  solely  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  and  would  occasion  the  circles 
of  fungi  continually  to  proceed  by  annual  en¬ 
largements  from  the  centre  outwards.  An 
appearance  of  luxuriance  of  the  grass  would 
follow  as  a  natural  consequence,  as  the  soil 
of  an  interior  circle  would  always  be  enriched 
by  the  decaying  roots  of  the  fungi  of  the 
preceding  year’s  growth.  Dr.  Withering  was 
the  first  to  offer  this  explication  of  a  very 
curious  phenomenon,  and  it  seems  satisfac¬ 
torily  established  by  the  subsequent  observa¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Wollaston.” — Flora  of  Berwick. 

J.  H.  F. 


THE  MINSTREL’S  CURSE. 

( ’Translated  from  the  German  of  Ludwig  Uhland.) 

Thebe  stood  an  ancient  castle  once,  a  castle  high 
and  free. 

Which  looked  across  the  verdant  land,  upou  the 
distant  sea ; 

And  round  about,  like  flowery  crowns,  the  blooming 
gardens  run, 

And  fountains  that  like  rainbows  show,  played  in 
the  shining  sun. 


And  there  a  haughty  monarch  sat,  with  wealth  and 
glory  crown’d. 

And  he® it  upon  his  lofty  throne,  and  darkly  look'd 
and  frown’d ; 

For  all  he  thinks  is  terrible,  and  rage  his  visage 
lights. 

And  all  he  speaks  are  scourges,  and  death-warrants 
all  he  writes. 

And  there  came  to  the  monarch’s  castle  once  a  noble 
minstrel  pair. 

And  golden  locks  adorned  the  one,  but  grey  was  the 
other’s  hair : 

The  old  man  with  the  harp — he  rode  upon  a  milk- 
white  horse. 

And  cheerily  on  foot  the  youth  held  on  his  joyful 
course.  * 

Then  to  the  youth  the  old  man  spoke : — “  Prepare 
thee  now,  my  boy, 

And  let  our  deepest,  fairest  songs  this  day  our  harp 
employ  ; 

Let  all  our  pow’r,  f  if  aught  we  have,')  to  this  labour 
be  addrest. 

For  a  fearful  task  we  have  to  move  the  monarch's 
stony  breast.” 

And,  hark  !  it  swells  melodiously,  their  lay’s  en¬ 
chanting  sound, 

And  the  king  and  queen  sit  on  their  throue,  with  the 
courtly  throng  around ; 

The  king  in  shining  garments,  like  the  fiery  meteors 
bright. 

The  queen  as  sweet,  and  mild,  and  fair,  as  the  moon 
in  starry  night. 

Then  the  aged  minstrel  swept  the  chords, — the  sound 
was  passing  fair. 

And  mellower  and  mellower  swelled  in  the  thrilling 
air : 

The  youth’s  sweet  song  streamed  forth  so  clear,  and 
higher  rose  and  higher. 

Like  the  music  heard  in  lofty  hills  from  airy  spirit 
choir. 

They  sang  of  spring  and  loveliness,  of  the  happy 
days  of  youth. 

Of  freedom  and  of  glorious  men,  of  piety  and  truth: 

They  sang  of  every  feeling  mild  which  lives  in  mortal 
breast, — 

They  sang  of  every  feeling  high  which  mortals  e’er 
possess’d. 

Then  they  bent  before  their  injured  God — that  merry, 
thoughtless  crowd. 

And  the  haughty  warriors  gather’d  there,  before  the 
Lord  they  bowed ; 

And  the  beauteous  queen  alternately  by  grief  and 
joy  oppress’d. 

Cast  down  to  them  the  blushing  rose  she  wore  upon 
her  breast. 

“  Ye  have  seduced  my  people — will  ye  now  seduce 
my  queen  ?” 

The  tyrant  cries  with  fury,  and  shakes  for  very 
spleen, 

And  darts  through  the  youth’s  fair  breast  his  sword, 
while  his  eye  with  anger  gleams. 

That  instead  of  golden  songs,  aloft  a  purple  fountain 
streams. 

And  the  hearers  stand  around,  o’erwhelm’d  with 
terror  and  alarm, 

For  the  noble  youth  has  breathed  his  last  on  his 
aged  master’s  arm ; 

And  he  throws  his  mantle  round  him,  and  seats  him 
on  his  steed. 

And  binds  him  upright  firmly,  and  quits  the  hall 
with  speed. 

Yet  still  before  the  lofty  gate  the  aged  minstrel 
stands. 

And  takes  his  harp,  of  harps  the  best,  and  lifts  it  in 
his  hands. 

And  on  the  rock  he  hurls  it  dowTn,  and  turns  to  those 
around, 

Then  loudly  yells  his  vengeful  cry,  and  fearful  was 
the  sound : — 
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“  Tliou  haughty  castle,  woe  to  thee!  may  never 
gentle  song 

Within  thy  marble-columned  walls  delight  tlielist'- 
ning  throng  ; 

No  !  groans  alone,  and  sighs,  and  tears,  and  slaved 
base  tread  shall  sound, 

Until  the  spirit  of  revenge  has  razed  thee  to  the 
ground. 

And  woe!  \e  gardens  iovous  in  the  May  sun’s 
gentle  glow ; — 

To  you  the  dead  oue’s  countenance  disfigured  I  will 
show. 

That  ev’ry  verdant  leaf  may  dry,  and  ev’ry  fountain 
stay. 

And  thou  mayst  be  a  wilderness  until  the  judgment- 
day. 

And  woe  to  thee,  thou  murderer  !  thou  curse  of  min¬ 
strelsy  ! 

In  vain  for  wealth  and  bloody  power,  accursed,  thou 
shalt  try ; 

Aud  thy  name  shall  be  forgotten  in  everlasting 
night, 

As  the  smoke  of  dying  taper,  which  expires  before 
our  sight.” 

The  old  man  curs'd  full  loudly,  and  heaven  heard 
his  prayer ; 

For  that  castle  now  lies  lowly,  aud  no  sumptuous 
halls  are  there, — 

One  marble  column  only  shows  of  once  imperial 
might. 

And  that,  all  mouldering  as  it  is,  may  perish  ere  the 
night. 

And1  instead  of  blooming  gardens,  now  all  dreary 
lies  the  land. 

No  tree  gives  grateful  shade  around,  no  spring 
bursts  through  the  sand  ; 

And  the  once  proud  monarch’s  name  no  songs,  no 
chronicles  rehearse — 

’Tis  buried  in  oblivion :  such  is  the  Minstrel's 
Curse.  L.  J.  B. 

- 

Naturalist. 

NOTES  ON  SOME  MODERN  NATURAL.  HISTORY 
WORKS. 

Popular  Zoology. 

(Continued  from  page  363.) 

Pugnacity  of  'the  Magpie. — “  It  is  not 
generaly  pugnacious,  though  Dr.  Southey 
saw,  in  Cumberland,  three  magpies  give 
battle  to  a  hawk,  and  beat  him.” — (P.  302.) 

A  correspondent  to  the  Field  Naturalist's 
Magazine,  writing  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
says  : — “  A  few  months  since,  a  peasant 
brought  me  a  female  kestril  and  a  magpie, 
which  he  had  captured  in  a  singular  manner  ; 
— whilst  working  in  a  field,  he  heard  a  great 
scuffling  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and, 
upon  looking  over,  saw  the  kestril  and  magpie 
fighting  on  the  ground.  He  got  over  the 
hedge  and  approached  them ;  the  hawk  en¬ 
deavoured  to  escape,  but  the  magpie  held  her 
so  firmly  by  the  leg,  which  he  had  grasped 
in  his  claw,  that  she  could  not  escape  ;  and 
both  were  taken  with  the  hand.  The  magpie 
was  very  much  wounded  about  the  head,  and 
died  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  hawk 
did  not  appear  to  be  hurt ;  but  she  refused 
all  food,  and  did  not  live  long :  she  had  lost 
one  eye  in  some  former  battle,  but  the  socket 
was  quite  healed  and  dried  up.” — (ii.,  p.  74.) 


Mr.  Blytli  says  that  a  medical  friend  of 
his  “  witnessed  a  curious  contest  between  a 
magpie  and  a  fine,  full-grown  hare  ;  the  bird 
making  frequent  and  furious  pounces  at  the 
hare,  and  pursuing  it  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  when  the  animal  escaped  by  making 
for  a  thick  hedge,  at  the  other  side  of  which 
it  ran  off'  to  some  distance  from  the  place 
where  it  had  entered,  and  without  being  ob¬ 
served  by  the  bird.”  —  ( Field  Naturalist's 
Magazine,  i.,  48.) 

ti olden  Pheasant,  ( Phasianus  pictus,  p. 
315.) — “They  are  extremely  delicate,  and 
require  much  care  and  attention.” 

Much  of  the  difficulty  of  rearing  golden 
pheasants,  “  as  well  as  of  the  tenderness  of 
constitution  manifested  by  these  birds,  is 
attributed  by  M.  Temminck  to  the  close  con¬ 
finement  in  which  they  are  usually  kept,  and 
to  the  very  precautions  which  are  taken  to 
preserve  them  from  the  effects  of  cold.  He 
advises  that  they  should  be  gradually  habi¬ 
tuated,  like  the  more  common  race,  to  the 
large  pheasantries  in  which  the  latter  are 
preserved,  and  doubts  not  that,  as  they  mul¬ 
tiplied  under  such  circumstances,  they  would 
become  more  and  more  hardy,  until,  at  last, 
they  would  be  fully  capable  of  supporting 
the  cold  of  our  northern  winters.  The  ex¬ 
periment,  he  tells  us,  has  already  been  made 
in  Germany,  where  they  have  been  kept  at 
perfect  liberty  in  an  open  pheasantry,  in 
company  with  the  common  species,  and  suf¬ 
fered  no  greater  inconvenience  than  the  latter 
from  the  change  of  seasons.  We  anticipate 
an  equally  favourable  result  from  the  repeti¬ 
tion,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  of  this  attempt  to  naturalize  so  bril¬ 
liant  an  addition  to  our  native  game.  Such 
an  experiment  could  not  have  been  made 
with  any  success  in  the  Gardens  in  the  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park  ;  but  the  farm  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Kingston,  of  which  the  Society  has 
lately  become  possessed,  affords  the  fairest 
prospect  of  carrying  this  and  many  similar 
undertakings  into  complete  effect.” — ( Gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Zoological  Society  Delineated, 
ii.,  62.)  “  This  splendid  bird,”  says  Bullock, 

“  is  now  bred  in  this  country,  and  will  stand 
our  winters  tolerably  well.”- —  Companion  to 
the  London  Museum.  1813.  p.  6.9.) 

Indian  Fowls. — In  1813,  Bullock’s  Mu¬ 
seum  contained  a  pair  of  Indian  fowls,  bred 
in  the  woods  of  Mr.  R.  Hammond,  in  Nor¬ 
folk. — {Ibid.,  p.  313.) 

Crowned  Crane,  (Balearica  Pavonina , 
p.  323.) — “  Its  note  has  been  compared  by 
Buffbn  to  the  hoarseness  of  a  trumpet ;  it 
likewise  clucks  like  a  hen.” — (P.  324.) 

Bullock  says  its  cry  is  like  the  peacock’s. 
— ( Companion  to,  fyc.,  p.  63.) 

Animals  breeding  with  others  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  genus ,  (p.  313.) — It  appears  that  the 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  contain  a 
hybrid  bird,  bred  between  a  common  phea- 
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sant  and  a  Guinea  fowl,  and  another  between 
the  common  pheasant  and  the  common  fowl. 

Hybrids  procured  from  the  union  of  one 
species  with  another  species  belonging  to  the 
same  genus,  are  common  enough ;  but  it  is 
comparatively  rare  to  obtain  them  from  the 
union  of  an  animal  with  some  other  not  of 
its  own  genus,  as  in  the  above  instances;  for 
Nature  seems  to  have  impressed  them  with 
a  feeling  of  repugnance  against  such  irregu¬ 
larities.  Yet  it  appears  that  sometimes 
these  irregular  unions  take  place  voluntarily 
and  by  preference.  Selby  mentions  a  male 
widgeon,  ( Mareca  Penelope ,)  breeding  with 
a  female  pintail,  ( Querquedula  acuta,)  not¬ 
withstanding  that  females  of  his  own  species 
were  kept  on  the  same  piece  of  water.  He 
also  mentions  its  pairing  with  the  common 
duck,  ( Anas  domesticus.)  Mr.  Reid,  of 
Doncaster,  has  a  specimen  of  a  duck,  deemed 
a  wild  hybrid  between  the  pintail  duck  and 
the  common  wild  duck,  ( Anas  Boschas,)* 
and  Selby  mentions  a  similar  production. 
Mr.  Henry  Berry  states  that,  “in  the  garden 
of  James  Hankin,  a  nurseryman  at  Ormskirk, 
in  Lancashire,  a  throstle  and  blackbird 
paired :  this  was  well  known  to  a  number  of 
individuals,  myself  amongst  them.  During 
two  successive  years,  the  birds  reared  their 
broods,  which  were  permitted  to  fly,  and 
evinced,  in  all  respects,  the  features  of 
strongly  marked  hybrids.”! — “A  domestic 
cat  disappeared  from  a  house  in  Penza. 
After  being  absent  some  time,  she  returned; 
and  within  the  regular  time  produced  four 
young  ones,  two  of  which  strongly  resembled 
the  martin.  Their  claws  were  not  retractile, 
as  in  the  cat,  and  the  snout  was  elongated 
like  that  of  the  pine  martin.  The  two  others 
of  the  same  litter  more  nearly  resembled  the 
cat,  as  they  had  retractile  claws  and  round 
heads.  All  of  them  had  the  black  feet,  tail, 
and  ears  of  the  martin  ;  and  they  killed  birds 
and  small  animals,  more  for  the  pleasure  of 
destroying  them,  than  for  food.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  endeavoured  to  multiply  this  race,  and 
to  prevent  their  intermixing  with  the  other 
domestic  cats,  in  which  he  proved  highly 
successful.  In  the  space  of  a  few  years,  he 
reared  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  animals, 
and  made  a  very  beautiful  article  of  furriery 
of  their  skins.  A  specimen  presented  to  the 
(Moscow)  Society  of  Natural  History,  was  of 
the  third  or  fourth  generation;  and  it  retain¬ 
ed  all  the  characters  of  the  first.  The  fur  is 
as  beautiful  and  silky  as  that  of  the  pine 
martin.” — ( Brown’s  Anecdotes  of  Quadru¬ 
peds .  1831.  p.  307  )  In  the  History  of 
Brutes ,  by  W.  Franzius,  Englished  by  N.  W , 
(1670,)  p.  250,  it  is  said  that  hybrids  have 
been  sometimes  produced  between  the  bull 
and  the  ass.  Even  for  two  animals  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  genus  to  breed  voluntarily 

*  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  ix.  107. 

f  Ibid.,  vii.  599. 


and  by  choice  is  extraordinary.  tc  l  am  in¬ 
formed,”  says  Mr.  Blyth,  “  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  north  of  Scotland,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  the  hooded  crow,  ( Corvus 
comix,)  paired  with  a  black  crow.  The 
gardener  of  Mr. - ■,  of  Merton,  a  very  in¬ 

telligent  naturalist  and  accurate  observer, 
tells  me  that,  when  residing  in  Inverness, 
he,  for  several  successive  years,  observed  five 
or  six  crows’  nests,  the  owners  of  each  of 
which,  in  every  instance,  were  one  black 
crow,  ( C.  coron .,)  and  one  hooded  crow, 
which  consequently  he  always  considered  to 
be  merely  the  male  and  female  of  the  same 
species.” — ( Field  Naturalist’s  Magazine,  i., 
279.)  Another  correspondent  to  the  same 
work,  (S.  H.  of  Edinburgh,)  says,  that  for 
four  successive  years,  he  had  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  pairing  of  the  carrion  crow 
with  the  hooded  crow,  on  some  large  beech- 
trees  surrounding  his  house  in  Forfarshire. 
“  They  never  re-occupied  the  old  nest,  nor 
did  they  always  build  their  nest  on  the  same 
tree  ;  nor  was  I  positively  certain  that  they 
were  the  same  individuals  who  returned  every 
year  to  these  trees,  though  it  is  probable 
they  were,  for  they  were  never  molested. 
Knowing  the  predatory  propensities  of  the 
carrion  crow  on  hen  s  eggs,  young  chicks, 
and  even  turkey  poults,  I  would  have  shot 
them  had  they  been  a  pair  of  carrion  crows  ; 
but  I  was  anxious  to  watch  the  result  of 
what  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  a  remark¬ 
able  union.  Judging  from  the  manners  of 
the  two  birds,  the  almost  constant  incubation 
and  carefulness  exhibited,  I  should  say  that 
the  hooded  crow  was  the  female,  though  the 
carrion  crow  did  frequently  sit  on  the  eggs. 
After  the  young  of  the  first  year  took  wing, 
I  perceived  that  the  one  was  a  carrion  and 
the  other  a  hooded  crow  ;  and  this  distinc¬ 
tive  character  was  maintained  in  the  young 
which  were  hatched  every  year,  as  long  as  I 
remained  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  shot 
the  first  young  pair,  and  ascertained  that  the 
hooded  one  was  the  female,  and  the  carrion 
was  the  male,  which  confirmed  me  in  my 
conjecture  of  the  sexes  of  the  parents.  Ever 
after,  young  and  old  were  unmolested  by  me  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  number 
every  year  after  the  first  one,  only  one  pair 
came  annually  to  build  on  these  beech  trees.” 
— (Ibid.,  p.  239.) 

Eagle-owl ,  (p.  285.) — “  When  it  beats  for 
prey,  it  flies  very  low,  and  often  by  its  large 
size  and  singular  appearance,  attracts  tire 
attention  of  kites,  crows,  and  other  birds, 
which  follow  after  it  with  apparent  astonish¬ 
ment.  Hence,  it  is  sometimes  made  use  of 
to  draw  down  the  kite  from  her  high  flight, 
so  that  a  falcon  may  get  above  her,  and  dis¬ 
patch  her.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  in  a 
cage,  or  otherwise  confined,  but  visible,  to 
attract  and  enable  the  keepers  to  destroy 
those  birds  which  plunder  the  nests  and  eat 
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the  young  in  pheasant  preserves.” — (Micdie’s 
Feathered  Tribes ,  i.,  p.  J39.)  Button  says, 
“  the  owl  and  the  screech-owl  are  used  to 
entice  small  birds  to  the  net.” 

Do  female  parrots  talk  ?  (p.  343.) — 
“Both  sexes  readily  learn  to  pronounce 
words,  and  they  have  been  taught  to  sing, 
though  very  rarely.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  says  that  a  female 
parrot  which  has  been  living  for  several  years 
with  a  family  in  Bow  Churchyard,  London, 
has  not  yet  learned  to  talk ;  and  he  is  told 
that  “the  female  parrot  cannot  learn  to  talk.” 
— {Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ix.,  349.)  We  think, 
however,  that  he  has  been  wrongly  informed. 
Bechstein  says  of  the  ash -coloured  parrot, 
{Psittacus  erithacus ,)  which  is  commonly 
taught  to  speak  and  whistle,  that  “  the  male 
and  female  are  alike,  and  learn  with  equal 
facility.” — {Cage  Birds,  p.  95.) 

Parrot  tribe ,  (p.  342.)—“  Since  the  year 
1805,  the  period  of  the  publication  of  M.  Le 
Vaillant’s  magnificent  work  on  parrots,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  species,  or  varieties,  have 
been  discovered  by  naturalists.  M.  F.  G. 
Levrault  has  just  undertaken  to  publish  these 
species  in  order  to  complete  this  beautiful 
work.  The  first  number  has  appeared,  the 
plates  of  which  are  exquisite  ;  and  the  type 
and  size  correspond  with  the  other  two  vo¬ 
lumes.” — {Athenaeum,  January  23,  183d.) 

Destructiveness  of  Parrots,  (p.  356.) — 
“  The  parrot  in  its  wild  state,  feeds  on  fruits 
and  grain,  and  is  as  choice  as  it  is  expert  in 
getting  at  the  pulp  or  inner  part  of  the 
former,  and  ridding  the  latter  of  its  husks.” 

“It  was  related  to  me,  that  formerly  such 
multitudes  of  parrots  would  beset  a  field  of 
grain,  as  to  oblige  a  settler  to  employ  a 
number  of  men  expressly  to  drive  them  away ; 
and  even  then  it  was  done  with  difficulty. 
This  is  now  rare;  which  circumstance  is  not 
attributed  to  any  depopulation  of  the  ‘  Polly 
tribe,’  but  from  cultivation  having  become 
more  extended;  the  parrot  population  being 
now  divided  in  flocks  about  the  different 
fields,  when  formerly  they  made  their  formi¬ 
dable  attacks  upon  one  or  two  only,  and  then 
in  such  numbers,  that,  left  undisturbed  for 
only  a  few  hours,  it  would  suffice  to  destroy 
the  hopes  of  the  settler,  at  all  events  for  that 
season.  It  was  computed  that  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  of  these  birds  were  about  the  field 
at  one  time;  and  from  what  I  saw,  I  do  not 
consider  the  numbers  were  exagiren  ted.” — 
{Bennett's  Wanderings  in  New  South 
Wales ,  fyc.) 

Longevity  of  Parrots,  (p.  356.) — “  Par¬ 
rots  have  lived  sixty  years  ;  their  usual  age, 
however,  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  and 
when  further  prolonged  it  is  stated  that  the 
bill  becomes  so  much  hooked  as  to  be  unser¬ 
viceable  in  taking  food.” 

Instances  of  parrots  attaining,  respectively, 
the  ages  of  eighty  and  of  one  hundred,  are 


mentioned  in  Mr.  Fenners  paper  on  the 
Longevity  of  Animals.  (See  Mirror,  present 
volume,  p.  181.) 

Birds  oiling  their  plumage,  (p.  357-) — 
“  They  have  two  united  glands  on  the  rump, 
which  secrete  a  mucous  oil,  to  be  pressed 
out  by  the  bill  of  the  bird  to  anoint  its  fea¬ 
thers,  and  replace  them  when  they  are  dis¬ 
composed.  Aquatic  birds  have  their  feathers 
dressed  with  this  oil  from  first  leaving  the 
shell ;  but  the  feathers  of  other  birds  are 
only  dressed  previous  to  a  shower.  Thom¬ 
son  thus  alludes  to  this  oleous  unction  : — 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil. 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  off.” 

In  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  there 
is  going  on  a  warm  dispute  between  Water- 
ton,  the  renowned  mermaid-catcher,  and  sorr.e 
other  correspondents,  as  to  whether  any  birds 
lubricate  their  plumage  from  an  oil-gland. 
We  ourselves  have  seen  birds  frequently 
apply  their  bills  to  the  part  where  the  as¬ 
sumed  oil-gland  is  situated,  and  then  after¬ 
wards  prune  their  feathers ;  but  our  observa¬ 
tions  were  never  made  so  closely  as  to  admit 
of  our  actually  seeing  the  oil  ooze  out  of  the 
gland  into  the  bird's  beak,  and  be  from  that 
transferred  to  the  feathers — an  observation 
impossible  to  be  made,  but,  nevertheless,  re¬ 
quired  by  Mr.  Waterton  as  the  only  one  that 
can  ever  make  him  believe  that  birds  oil 
their  plumage.  The  authoress  of  that  ancient 
work,  The  Booke  of  Haukynge,  fyc.,  ('com¬ 
monly  called  The  Booke  oj  St.  Albans,') 
says,  “  The  hauke  fetcheth  oyle  with  her 
beake  over  the  taile,  and  anointeth  her  feet 
and  her  tethers.”  J.  H.  F. 


THE  CROCODILE  OF  EGYPT. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discriminating  remarks  in  the  second 
volume  of  Egyptian  Antiquities ,  in  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  : — 

“  The  Crocodile  was  a  sacred  animal  in 
some  districts,  but  not  in  all.  We-  nave 
given  a  print  of  this  formidable  reptile,  from 
the  French  work  on  Egypt,  {see  the  Cut;) 
and  we  recommend  those  who  are  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  old  traveller  of  Halicarnassus 
to  compare  his  description  of  the  exterior 
form  and  habits  of  this  animal,  (ii.  68,  &c.,) 
with  the  commentary  of  M.  Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire,  (Annales  du  Museum  d’Hist.  Nat., 
tom  ix.,  and  Description  de  l’Egypte,  Rep¬ 
tiles.)  The  result  of  it  will  certainly  not 
tend  to  diminish  his  respect  for  the  most 
careful  of  all  ancient  observers,  and  the 
most  veracious  of  all  travellers.  We  believe 
that  the  crocodile  is  not  seen  now  in  the 
Delta,  but  be  is  found  sometimes  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Thebaid  and  the  Upper  Nile. 
Part  of  M.  Saint-Hilaire’s  information  was 
derived  from  the  fishermen  near  Luxor  and 
Carnuk,  about  whose  degreo  of  information 
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the  Frenchman  makes  a  curious  and  instruc¬ 
tive  remark.  lie  says  that  the  fishermen  of 
Egypt  know  more  about  the  inhabitants  of 
the  water  than  their  brother  fishermen  in 
Europe.  They  inherit  the  profession,  the 
son  from  the  father,  and  thus  the  practice 
of  their  art  is  carefully  transmitted  from  one 
to  another ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  they 
dislike  so  much  as  useless  labour.  When 
they  speak  of  an  animal,  they  remark  just 
as  the  naturalists  do,  “  such  an  animal  is 
of  this  or  that  genus ;  such  another  is  only 
a  variety  of  it.” 

“  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  several  animals  of  the  saurian  family  in 
Egypt.*  The  chief  is  the  large  animal  so 
minutely  described  by  Herodotus  ;  and  this 
is  the  reptile  that  we  mean  in  common  dis¬ 
course,  when  we  mention  the  crocodile.  The 
other  is  the  monitor,  improperly  called  the 
tupinambis ,  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
both  called  in  Arabic  by  the  name  waran  or 
waral,  but  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  the 
land  waral  and  the  water  waral.  The  land 
waral  has  sharp  teeth,  a  round  tail,  and  a 
body  of  the  colour  of  flesh,  with  large,  dark 
patches  on  it.  This  may  be  the  land  croco¬ 
dile  of  Herodotus, f  which  he  says  is  very  like 
a  lizard  :  it  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  skink 
(t TulyKos )  of  Dioscorides.  The  aquatic  waral, 
(  Lacerta  JSilotica,)  has  his  tail  compressed 
laterally ;  all  his  body  is  covered  with  a  green 
mixed  with  yellow,  and  darkened  by  little, 
black  marks.  The  Egyptians  told  M.  G. 
Saint-Hilaire  that  this  waral  is  the  first 
state  of  the  young  crocodile,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  completely  false.  This  animal  swims 
very  well,  and  causes  great  destruction  among 
the  young  crocodiles,  who  can  only  save 
themselves  by  taking  shelter  among  the 
larger  ones  of  their  species.  He  also  hunts 
the  crocodile’s  eggs,  and  devours  them  like 
the  ichneumon.  The  reader  may  see  in  the 
French  work  on  Egypt,  the  plates  of  the 
saurians,  there  called  tupinambis. 

Besides  the  land  waral,  there  are  other 

*  G.-St. -Hilaire.  t  fv.  192. 


saurians  which  may  possibly  represent  the 
terrestrial  crocodile  of  Herodotus. 

“  It  seems  probable  that  Herodotus  has,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  confounded  the 
monitor  and  the  crocodile,  considering  them 
as  one  animal ;  and  that  the  only  one  that 
was  tamed+  was  the  smaller  one,  the  moni¬ 
tor.  ‘  Among  §  some  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
crocodile  is  sacred,  while  others  treat  him 
as  an  enemy.  The  people  of  Thebes,  and 
those  about  the  Lake  Mceris,  have  a  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  him.  Each  person  has  a 
tame,  pet  crocodile  ;  he  puts  pendants  of 
glass  and  gold  in  his  ears,  bracelets  ubout 
his  fore  feet,  and  gives  him  his  regular 
allowance  of  food  daily.  When  the  croco¬ 
dile  dies,  he  is  embalmed  and  placed  in  the 
sacred  tombs.  The  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elephantine  kill  the  cro¬ 
codile  having  no  notion  at  all  of  his  sanc¬ 
tity.’  Thevenot  says  that  he  tasted  croco¬ 
dile’s  flesh  in  Egypt,  and  found  it  good, 
though  rather  insipid.  The  barbarians,  he 
says,  eat  heartily,  and  make  a  great  feast 
of  it.  In  the  time  of  Strabo, ||  a  sacred 
crocodile  was  kept  in  a  pond  near  Arsinoe, 
formerly  called  the  City  of  Crocodiles. 
This  animal  was  quite  tame  to  the  priests, 
and  was  called  Suchos.1T  He  lived  well,  his 
ordinary  diet  being  bread,  meat,  and  wine, 
which  he  got  from  travellers  who  came  to 
see  him.  ‘Our  host,’  says  Strabo,  ‘who 

J  Perhaps  they  pulled  his  teeth  out  before  they 
domesticated  him  ;  as  the  boatmen  of  Cairo  now  do 
with  the  land  waral. 

§  Herod.,  ii.  69.  P.  811.  Casaub. 

This  word  Suclios  probably  denotes  not  a  spe¬ 
cies,  but  the  tame  crocodile  merely,  which,  as  already 
observed,  M.  G.-St. -Hilaire  conjectures  to  be  the 
smaller  and  less  fierce  of  the  two  species  of  crocodiles 
which  he  observed  in  Egypt.  In  the  Egyptian  dic¬ 
tionary  of  Kircher,  Pi-souehi  is  given  as  the  Coptic 
name  for  crocodile,  but  De  Sacv  affirms  this  word  to 
be  a  fabrication  by  Kircher.  The  Coptic  word  for 
crocodile  is  "emsalr”  or  “  hamsa,”  which,  with  the 
feminine  article  prefixed,  has  made  the  Arabic  word 
“  timsali,”  which  is  now  in  common  use  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Herodotus  was  acquainted  with  this 
name,  which  he  gives  under  the  form  “  champsa  ” 
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was  a  man  of  importance  there,  and  our 
guide  to  all  the  sacred  things,  went  with  us 
to  the  pond,  taking  with  him  from  table  a 
small  cake,  some  roasted  meat,  and  a  small 
cup  of  mulled  wine.  We  found  the  croco¬ 
dile  lying  on  the  margin.  The  priests 
straightway  went  up  to  him,  and  while 
some  of  them  opened  his  mouth,  another 
put  in  the  cake,  crammed  down  the  flesh, 
and  finished  by  pouring  down  the  wine. 
The  crocodile  then  jumped  into  the  pond, 
and  swam  over  to  the  other  side.’  A  per¬ 
son  who  happened  to  be  drowned  in  the 
Nile,  or  killed  by  a  crocodile,  was  embalmed 
by  the  priests,  and  placed  in  the  sacred 
tombs. 

“  But  Egyptian  notions  as  to  sacred 
things  seem  not  a  little  strange  and  contra¬ 
dictory  :  the  crocodile  was  also  one  of  the 
symbols  of  Typhon,  the  evil  genius,  and  the 
murderer  of  Osiris.  So  ugly  and  detesta¬ 
ble  an  animal  was  a  very  appropriate  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  cruel  and  revengeful  deity. 
It  was  also  an  Egyptian  notion  that  Ty¬ 
phon  assumed  this  form  to  avoid  the  venge¬ 
ance  of  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris.” 


MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  this  season,  Dr.  Sigmond 
read  the  repoit,  detailing  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  botany,  in  relation  to  medicine, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have 
any  records.  He  stated  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  natures  of  medicinal  plants  had  been 
cultivated  in  this  island  in  the  time  of  the 
Britons,  had  been  followed  up  by  the  monks, 
(although  not  exclusively  by  them,)  on  the 
introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  soon  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  numerous  publications 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  Many  manu¬ 
scripts  upon  the  subject  exist  in  the  libraries 
of  Cambridge  and  of  the  British  Museum, 
from  the  13th  to  the  14th  century;  amongst 
them  is  the  manuscript  of  John  Bray.  The 
first  work  was  published  in  1516,  and  was 
called  The  Great  Herbal,  giving  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  all  herbs.  This  was 
the  origin  of  all  the  works  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  From  this  period  might  be 
dated  the  study  of  medical  botany,  and  Dr. 
Turner  might  be  considered  the  originator  of 
the  science.  There  then  appeared  a  history 
of  plants  in  the  Dutch  language,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Herbal  of  Gerarde.  On  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  new  world,  Cavendish  and  Ra¬ 
leigh  brought  forward  productions  which 
were  now  so  common  that  it  was  a  wonder 
how  society  could  have  existed  without  them. 
Other  works  were  speedily  translated  from  the 
Spanish,  and  received  with  impatience.  As¬ 
trology  subsequently  came  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  science,  and  was  not  discarded  till 
after  a  long  and  vehement  controversy 
amongst  the  different  professors  of  this 
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science  and  chemistry.  By  degrees,  a  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  and  it  was  found  that  men,  if 
gifted  with  ideas,  could  procure  remedies 
which  were  not  afforded  by  other  means.  Dr. 
Sigmond  trusted  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  the  infusion  of  herbs  would  be 
more  generally  employed  than  it  hitherto  had 
been,  as  the  science  would  amply  repay  the 
investigation.  He  then  referred  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  specimens  on  the  table.  They  had 
been  gathered  by  Mr.  Batley,  and  embraced 
the  whole  of  the  narcotics  employed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  principally  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  were  from  leaves  grown  at  Mitcham, 
and  dried  under  Mr.  Batley's  own  inspection. 
Among  them  were  some  specimens  of  opium. 
The  method  pursued  by  the  Turks  in  prepa¬ 
ring  this  article  was  to  moisten  the  opium 
with  spittle  instead  of  water.  They  persisted 
in  this  course  notwithstanding  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  that  were  made  to  it.  The  Government 
of  Constantinople  now  monopolized  the  trade, 
and  although  there  was  a  deal  of  smuggling, 
the  cultivators  grow  it  with  less  spirit  than 
heretofore.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  opium  in  this  country  was  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  opium  in  any  other  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  had  been  found  upon  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  some  specimens  to  France. — Morning 
Herald  Report. 
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THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN. 

A  curious  revolution  is  taking  place  in 
whatever  constitutes  that  very  curious  and 
undefinable  thing — wit.  We  are  importing 
it  from  America  !  The  whole  growth  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  confessed  to  be  utterly  exhausted. 
Spain,  the  old  land  of  pleasantry  in  its  best, 
because  its  gravest  form,  is  otherwise  occu¬ 
pied.  A  regent,  a  royal  minor,  a  king,  a 
dozen  armies  all  slaying  each  other,  a  pair 
of  new  constitutions,  equally  hostile  ;  and 
misery,  disease,  famine,  and  faction,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  train  of  war,  are  full  employment 
for  all  the  genius  of  the  land  of  Cervantes 
and  Lope.  Italy  is  an  idler  by  profession  ; 
— half  monk,  half  mime, — the  convent  and 
the  theatre  employ  all  ihe  national  faculties. 
And  if  this  region  of  vestals  and  volcanoes 
sends  out  a  prima  donna  once  in  every  half 
dozen  years,  it  has  done  all  that  the  living 
race  of  mankind  ever  expects  from  Italy. 

Germany,  mother  of  the  Goths,  is  busy 
breeding  mysteries  of  all  kinds,  from  homoeo¬ 
pathies  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  himself — all 
dreamy,  drivelling,  and  dull.  The  march  of 
mind  there,  like  many  another  march,  has 
run  over  the  ground  with  so  heavy  a  tread, 
that  it  has  trampled  the  soil  into  sterility. 
Since  the  Freischutz,  the  whole  genius 
of  Germany,  toiling  as  it  ever  is  to  bring 
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forth,  has  not  produced  an  offspring  that 
has  lived  long  enough  to  speak.  In  the  best 
of  times,  Germany  was  incapable  of  wit. 
Its  most  brilliant  sparklings  scarcely  emu¬ 
lated  the  flame  of  its  own  pipes.  It  never 
aspired  even  to  a  Joe  Miller.  All  its  col¬ 
lected  bon  mots  would  not  have  covered  a 
page  of  one  of  its  own  little,  dingy  news¬ 
papers.  Its  whole  Sylva  of  pleasantry  would 
not  have  supplied  the  wrapping  of  a  cigar. 

France  is  France  no  more.  The  age  of 
chivalry  there  is  utterly  gone.  Cooks  and 
coffee-houses  are  to  be  found  there  still. 
The  Palais-Royal  still  boasts  its  tailors  and 
toy-shops.  But  the  spirit  that  once  ani¬ 
mated  them  all  is  past  away  on  the  winds, 
though  whether  upwards  or  downward,  it 
might  not  be  within  our  inclination  to  di¬ 
vulge.  The  land  has  become  as  solemn  as 
an  idiot  determined  to  look  w'ise.  Even 
M.  Scribe  himself  has  lost  his  merriment 
and  turned  Pharisee.  His  little  fragments 
of  interludes,  the  utmost  soaring  of  his 
little  faculties  in  other  days,  have  been 
pieced,  prolonged,  and  perplexed  into  five- 
act  “  Dramas.”  Easy  burlesque  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  starched  absurdity  ;  and  his 
soubrette  muse  stalks  forth  in  the  wig  and 
fardingale  of  a  maid  of  honour  to  Catherine 
de.Medicis.  To  sum  all  in  one  killing  sen¬ 
tence,  he  borrows  from  the  German.  We 
owe  M.  Scribe  this  acknowledgment  for  his 
saucy  petulance  to  England,  and  the  writers 
of  England,  from  whom  he  has  long  rejoiced 
to  beg,  borrow,  and  steal. 

The  bills  drawn  for  wit,  and  dishonoured 
in  Europe,  are  now  negotiating  in  America; 
and  Jonathan,  to  his  infinite  astonishment, 
is  called  for  to  make  returns  of  a  commo- 
diiy  once  as  much  above  his  hopes  as  one 
of  the  horns  of  the  moon.  Passing  by  Mr. 
Forest,  whom  one  of  our  philosophers 
speaks  of  as  having  come,  by  some  recon¬ 
dite  law7  of  nature,  to  compensate  for  our 
export  of  Miss  Tree  and  Mrs.  Wood  to  the 
‘‘States,” — the  present  embodying  of  Trans¬ 
atlantic  wit  is  a  Mr.  Hill.  The  same  philo¬ 
sopher  has  observed  that,  though  humour  is 
generally  low7,  it  has  taken  high  ground  on 
this  occasion:  and  that  the  two  Yankees 
are  very  fairly  allied;  the  Hill  sustaining 
the  Forest,  and  the  Forest  overtopping  the 
Hill.  Mr.  Hill  exhibits  as  the  Yankee 
pedlar,  a  character  which  may  be  defined 
as  the  essence  ot  humbug, — the  knave,  'par 
excellence,  the  visible  spirit  of  chicane, — 
simplicity  dipped  in  the  profound  of  roguery 
— a  pedlar  as  much  exceeding  the  European 
professors  of  the  art,  as  the  benefit  ot  a 
soil  congenial  to  trickery,  aided  by  perpetual 
practice,  can  enhance  a  talent  originally 
made  for  the  perfection  of  swindling.  Yet 
it  must  be  owned  that  this  bright  character 
has  not  found  its  true  painter  in  the  author 
of  the  drama,  for  it  is  inexorably  dull.  Mr. 
Hid,  however,  deserves  the  more  praise. 
Nothing  can  be  more  native  than  his  knavery. 


If  we  met  him  in  the  depths  of  one  of 
his  own  forests,  we  should  feel  as  if  we  heard 
the  playhouse  cry — “  Take  care  of  your 
pockets.”  If  we  met  him  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  at  St.  James’s,  we  should  instinctively 
feel  for  our  purse,  and  reckon  our  rings. 
If  we  heard  of  his  having  gone  to  Bengal, 
we  should  expect  to  hear  of  the  general 
pillage  of  begums  and  bungalows  ;  and  if 
his  return  to  London  were  but  conjectured, 
we  should  look  for  the  fact  in  the  Flue  and 
Cry,  or  in  some  exquisite  exploit  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  All  this  is  Mr.  Hill’s 
own — the  mere  merit  of  his  sheepish  look, 
his  awkward  gait,  and  his  lisping  tongue, 
— alternating  with  his  subtlety,  his  iorward- 
ness,  and  his  volubility.  Some  of  his  hits, 
as  they  are  technically  called,  have  oddity  ; 
but  the  oddity  is  still  too  Transatlantic  for 
our  taste.  Thus  he  puffs  his  razors  by 
saying,  that  “  you  have  only  to  oil  one  of 
them,  lay  it  under  your  pillow,  and  you  will 
get  up,  clean  shaved,  in  the  morning.”  The 
Colonel,  a  woodsman,  charges  him  with 
having  sold  him  a  pair  of  poneys,  whose 
tails  came  oft'  in  his  hand.  The  pedlar  dis¬ 
proves  the  charge  by  saying,  that  whenever 
he  sells  horses  with  false  tails,  he  takes 
care  “to  stick  them  on  well.”  He  tells 
two  or  three  stories,  remarkable  only  tor 
their  long-windedness,  and  tor  their  puzzling 
the  Colonel,  who  being  born  to  be  puzzled, 
the  task  is  unworthy  of  the  talent.  The 
Colonel  is  altogether  Carolinian ;  full  ot 
vociferous  talk  of  his  rifle,  his  sangaree, 
and  his  “niggers;”  very  hot,  very  loud, 
very  thirsty,  and  alike  corpulent  and  com¬ 
monplace.  The  plot  turns  on  his  having 
laid  a  wager  on  his  horse,  which,  as  riding 
in  person  is  out  of  the  question,  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  win  by  some  deputy  ot 
first-rate  qualifications.  A  young  lover  ot 
his  daughter,  disguised  as  a  menial,  under¬ 
takes  the  feat,  succeeds,  entitles  the  Colonel 
to  “a  many  hundred  hard  dollars;”  and 
having  thus  whipped  and  spurred  his  way  to 
the  father’s  heart,  as  he  had  already  sighed 
and  sonnetteered  to  the  young  lady’s,  all  ends 
in  the  usual  stage-style  of  happiness— mar¬ 
riage.  A  proof  how  widely  the  stage  differs 
from  the  world,  —  the  troubles  ot  the  one 
ending  where  the  troubles  of  the  other  begin, 
— the  one  arriving  in  port  while  the  other  is 

putting  out  to  sea. 

*  *  #  #  # 

A  letter  from  M.  Tricoupi,  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  King  Otho,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  has 
just  announced  the  terrors  of  Greece  at  the 
approach  of  the  cholera.  Quarantines,  cor¬ 
dons,  and  all  the  usual  and  wholly  impotent 
precautions  are  provided,  and  the  ships  and 
travellers  of  Italy  are  warned  off  the  coasts 
of  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  01  all  diseases, 
this  is  the  most  extraordinary.  Capricious, 
yet  constant ;  partial,  yet  finally  universal ; 
slight  in  some  part  of  its  progress,  over¬ 
whelming  in  others,  passing  through  all 
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climates:,  influenced  by  none  ;  a  winter  en¬ 
demic  in  one  land,  a  summer  scourge  in 
another  ;  seizing  alike  on  every  country  and 
on  every  species  of  population  ;  sometimes 
yielding  to  the  most  trivial  remedy,  some¬ 
times  baffling  the  most  approved.  Utterly 
defying  all  systematic  cure,  it  remains  now, 
after  half-a-dozen  years  of  its  traverse 
through  the  world,  the  same  m)sterious, 
resistless,  perpetually  moving  calamity.  A 
map  of  the  cholera  would  comprehend 
almost  every  region  of  the  civilized  world. 
But  the  strange  diversity  of  its  course  alone 
would  make  it  memorable.  Beginning  in 
Central  India,  pouring  over  the  range  of 
the  Himmaleh  into  the  wild  plains  to  the 
north,  and  terrifying  the  hordes  of  Tartary. 
Then  shaping  its  course  to  the  westward, 
and  destroying  all  within  that  course  to  the 
head  of  the  Caspian.  Turning  thence  more 
directly  on  Europe,  and  falling  on  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  the  central  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Russia,  it  paused  for  awhile 
within  the  Russian  empire,  as  if  to  give  time 
for  Western  and  Southern  Europe  to  pre¬ 
pare.  Then  suddenly  spreading  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Germany,  and  consuming 
the  squalid  population  of  their  commercial 
cities,  it  came  unaccountably  among  our¬ 
selves. 

Its  visitation  in  England  was  remarkable 
for  its  mildness,  for  its  limitation  to  pecu¬ 
liar  districts,  and  for  its  singularly  capri¬ 
cious  seizure  of  individuals.  At  Newcastle, 
while  it  fell  heavily  on  one-third  of  the 
town,  the  other  two  districts  comparatively 
escaped.  In  London,  the  seizures  were 
chiefly  in  the  narrower  parts  of  the  city, 
and  the  suburbs  stretching  along  the  river¬ 
side.  The  only  characteristic  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  yet  distinctly  ascertainable  is,  that  it 
exists  with  almost  unfailing  power  in  the 
vicinity  of  great  rivers.  Beggary,  squalid¬ 
ness,  nakedness,  and  intoxication,  are  all  in 
danger  ol  attack.  But  damp  and  discom¬ 
fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  rivers 
appear  to  render  its  ravages  almost  inevi¬ 
table. 

From  the  North  of  Germany  it  divided  into 
two  branches,  one  taking  its  course  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  one  sweeping  to  the  south — the 
central  provinces  of  Germany  suffered  hea¬ 
vily,  and  Vienna  lost  a  vast  number  of  its 
poorer  population.  From  Vienna,  again,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  North,  and  crossing  the  Rhine, 
it  entered  France,  passed  through  the  pro¬ 
vinces  with  comparatively  slight  mortality, 
but  fell  upon  Paris  with  redoubled  venom. 
The  mortality  in  that  capital  was  unequalled; 
within  a  few  weeks  twenty  thousand  died. 
The  disease  then  seemed  to  pause.  It  sud¬ 
denly  started  up  in  America,  transferred 
none  knew  how.  After  ravaging  the  United 
States,  it  crossed  the  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  spread  terror  through  Canada. 


From  Canada,  it  made  its  way  thio.igh  the 
forests,  and  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
population,  which  might  have  seemed  to  defy 
the  inflictions  of  Europe  in  their  unfathom¬ 
able  solitudes.  But  the  cholera  was  not  to 
be  escaped,  and  the  mortality  was  deeply 
felt  among  the  thinned  tribes  of  the  vast 
country  stretching  in  the  rear  of  the  United 
States.  Thence,  by  a  sudden  spring,  it  fell 
upon  Mexico,  the  Ilavannah,  and  the  Spa¬ 
nish  settlements  south  of  the  line,  finally 
wandering  away  into  the  deserts,  until  life 
went  out,  and  disease  could  slay  no  more. 
It  then  crossed  the  Atlantic  again,  and  thiew 
Europe  into  new  alarm  at  a  disease  which 
thus  seemed  to  be  marked  for  the  perennial 
scourge  of  the  earth.  But  its  visitation,  as  it 
passed  along,  was  now  slight,  until  it  reached 
the  confines  of  Mahometanism.  There  it 
swept  all  before  it,  as  if  kindled  from  some 
new  furnace  of  wrath — it  devastated  Egypt 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  From 
Egypt  it  ascended  to  Constantinople.  There 
it  rivalled  the  plague.  Multitudes  perished. 
It  then  partially  returned  to  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many.  In  the  Polish  war  it  fearfully  in¬ 
creased  the  miseries  of  that  time  of  wretched¬ 
ness  and  blood.  Constantine,  the  Archduke, 
closed  his  half  insane  and  tyrannical  life  by 
it ;  and  Diebitsch,  the  famous  passer  of  the 
Balkan,  with  a  large  share  of  the  Russian 
army,  were  carried  to  the  grave  along  with 
him.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  still  had 
escaped ;  and  the  world  was  asking  by  what 
means  this  singular  preservation  was  effect¬ 
ed,  when  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Lisbon _ 

from  Lisbon  it  passed  to  Madrid,  and  from 
Spain  to  Italy.  In  Italy,  it  is  now  raging. 
The  east  coast  has  been  seized  within  these 
few  months,  and  Greece,  the  nearest  shore,  is 
tremblingly  adopting  measures  of  precaution. 
Bosnia,  and  the  wild  country  bordering  on 
the  north  of  her  kingdom,  is  already  seized, 
and  thousands  are  perishing  day  by  day. 
When  the  science  and  comforts  of  civilized 
countries  have  been  so  ineffectual,  what  re¬ 
sistance  can  be  made  by  the  ignorance  and 
wretchedness  of  barbarism.  The  disease 
will  take  its  way  through  the  wilderness, 
and  cease  only,  as  it  ceased  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  by  its  going  beyond  the  confines  of 
man. 

In  this  sketch,  which  of  course  has  merely 
traced  the  leading  lines  of  its  piogress,  we 
have  a  view  of  the  most  extraordinary  opera¬ 
tion  on  human  mortality  within  the  history 
of  our  species.  The  great  plagues  which 
have  visited  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  have  all  had  nearly  a  common 
character.  All  have  fallen,  with  more  or 
less  violence,  upon  the  extremity  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  when  it  touched  upon  the  realms  of 
Mahometanism,  always  the  original  soil  of 
the  disease,  and  have  thence  gone  regularly 
on,  covering  the  earth  with  corpses,  like  the 
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march  of  a  destroying  army.  In  the  lesser 
plagues,  peculiar  cities  were  ravaged,  as  in 
the  plague  of  London  ;  and  like  the  violence 
of  fever,  in  a  sick  chamber,  the  disease  termi¬ 
nated  with  the  death  of  those  seized  within 
the  limit,  and  beyond  was  harmless.  But 
the  cholera  more  resembled  the  floating  of  a 
cloud  charged  with  elements  of  death — here 
scarcely  shadowing  the  atmosphere,  there 
turning  it  into  utter  darkness — in  one  region 
sweeping  onward  with  uncontrollable  rapi¬ 
dity,  in  the  next  lingering  till  it  almost  ceased 
to  move.  Carried,  as  if  by  the  chances  of 
the  wind,  passing  by  kingdoms  that  lay 
directly  in  its  path,  hurrying  to  others  across 
mountains  and  plains — apparently  omitting 
some  whose  poverty  contained  every  predis¬ 
position  for  disease,  and  fixing  on  others 
where  every  human  power  was  ready  to  repel 
its  devastation,  yet  finally  smiting  all. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  weigh  the  wisdom  of 
Providence,  nor  to  announce  its  mysterious 
will.  But  if  it  had  been  that  will  to  awake 
the  mind  of  nations  to  a  peculiar  sense  of  a 
Supreme  Being  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  to 
prepare  them  for  some  moral  and  physical 
trial  speedily  demanding  ail  their  moral 
preparation,  could,  at  least,  the  wisdom  of 
man  conceive  a  more  powerful  teacher  than 
the  progress  of  this  strange  and  powerful 
agent  of  mortality  ?  A  lesson,  gradual  yet 
unremitting,  individual  yet  national,  slow 
yet  impressive,  not  destroying  with  one  wild 
burst  of  ruin,  but  sparing  even  in  the  midst 
of  destruction,  and  giving  its  teaching  suc¬ 
cessively  to  every  people  of  the  civilized 
globe — Can  such  things  be,  and  be  for  no¬ 
thing  ?  Or  does  the  declared  course  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  entitle  us  to  believe  that  they  are  ? 
Or  is  there  not  a  sudden,  strange,  and  fierce 
outburst  of  mingled  unbelief,  profligacy,  and 
rebellion  in  the  world  of  our  day,  sufficient 
to  more  than  vindicate  the  Divine  visitation  ? 
— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

3ftetro£pecttbe  Cleanings!. 


HABERDASHERS. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
(says  an  old  writer),  there  were  only  twelve 
haberdashers’  shops  in  London  ;  but  in  1580, 
the  whole  street  from  Westminster  towards 
Charing  Cross  was  crowded  with  them. 
The  follow  ing  articles  were  among  the  wares 
sold  by  these  haberdashers  or  milliners  : 
namely,  gloves  made  in  France  and  Spain  ; 
kerseys  of  Flanders  dye  ;  French  cloth,  or 
frizado  ;  spurs  made  in  Venice  and  Milan  ; 
girdles  from  Spain  ;  French  or  Milan  caps  ; 
croaches,  brooches,  aizlets,  daggers,  swords, 
knives,  glasses,  painted  cruises,  dials,  tables, 
balls,  inkhorns,  toothpicks,  cards,  puppets, 
silk  buttons,  silver  buttons,  fine  earthen 
pots,  hawks’  bells,  salt-cellars,  spoons,  and 
tin  dishes.  W.  G.  C. 


SUPERSTITION. 

(From  an  ancient  M.S.in  the  British  Museum.') 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  mccii.,  there  fell 
great  rains  and  strong  lightnings  and  thun¬ 
ders  ;  and  great  hailstones,  of  the  greatness 
of  hens’  eggs,  fell  down  among  the  rain, 
whereby  trees,  vines,  and  corn,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  fruit,  were  much  destroyed,  and  the 
people  was  sore  abashed  ;  for  there  were 
seen  fowls  flying  in  the  air,  bearing  in  their 
bills  burning  coals  that  burned  many  houses. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  mccxxiii.,  the 
Emperor  Baldwin,  who,  when  he  went  to 
battle  to  fight  with  God’s  enemies,  had  a 
cross  borne  before  him,  which  cross  St. 
Helen  made  of  the  cross  which  Christ  died 
upon.  An  English  priest,  by  name  Hugh, 
born  in  Norfolk,  being  there  the  same  time, 
brought  the  same  cross  to  Bromholm.* 
Also,  this  same  year,  upon  St.  Luke’s  day, 
there  blew  a  great  wind  out  of  the  north¬ 
east,  which  cast  down  many  houses,  stee¬ 
ples,  and  turrets  of  churches,  and  it  also  fell 
foul  with  woods  and  orchards  ;  at  which 
time  fiery  dragons  and  wicked  spirits,  great 
number,  were  seen  openly  in  the  air,  flying 
and  dancing. 


EXTEMPORE  PREACHING  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  mandate 
addressed  by  Charles  II.  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  :  —  u  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Gentlemen, — Whereas  his  Majesty  is  in¬ 
formed  that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons 
is  generally  taken  up  by  the  preachers  be¬ 
fore  the  University,  and  therefore  continues 
even  before  himself :  his  Majesty  hath  com¬ 
manded  me  to  signify  to  you  his  pleasure 
that  the  said  practice,  which  took  its  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,  be 
wholly  laid  aside,  and  that  the  said  preachers 
deliver  their  sermons,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  by  memory  without  book,  as  being 
a  way  of  preaching  which  his  Majesty 
judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  foreign 
churches,  to  the  custom  of  the  University 
heretofore,  and  to  the  nature  of  that  holy 
exercise  ;  and  that  his  Majesty’s  commands 
in  these  premises  may  be  truly  regarded  and 
observed,  his  further  pleasure  is,  that  the 
names  of  all  such  ecclesiastical  persons  as 
shall  continue  the  present  supine  and  sloth¬ 
ful  way  of  preaching,  be  from  time  to  time 
signified  to  me  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  for 
the  time  being,  on  pain  of  his  Majesty’s 
displeasure. — ’Monmouth,  Oct.  8,  1674.” 

W.  G  C. 


TRUNK  BREECHES. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  was  in¬ 
troduced  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  trunk 
breeches  or  slops,  which  swelled  out  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  were  stuffed  with  rags, 

*  Bromholm,  in  Norfolk,  a  priory  of  Clunluc 
monks. 
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wool,  tow,  or  hair.  The  following  curious 
story,  relating  to  this  fashion  is  given  by 
Holinshed  :  —  A  prisoner  appearing  before 
a  judge  to  answer  an  accusation  against 
him,  at  the  time  that  the  law  prohibited 
wearing  baize  stuffed  into  the  breeches,  was 
told  that  he  wore  his  breeches  contrary  to 
the  law  :  he  began  to  excuse  himself  of  the 
offence,  and  endeavouring  by  little  and  little 
to  discharge  himself  of  that  which  he  did 
wear  within  them,  he  drew  out  of  his 
breeches  a  pair  of  sheets,  two  table  cloths, 
ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  a  brush,  a  glass, 
and  a  comb,  night  caps,  and  other  things  of 
use,  saying,  (all  the  hall  being  strewed  with 
this  furniture),  “  Your  highness  may  under¬ 
stand,  that  because  l  have  no  safer  store¬ 
house,  these  pockets  do  serve  me  for  a  room 
to  lay  up  my  goods  in,  and  though  it  be  a 
straight  prison,  yet  it  is  a  storehouse  big 
enough  for  them,  for  I  have  many  things 
more  of  value  yet  within  it.”  And  so  his 
discharge  was  accepted,  and  well  laughed 
at ;  and  they  commanded  him,  that  he 
should  not  alter  the  furniture  of  his  store¬ 
house,  but  that  he  should  rid  the  hall  of  his 
stuff,  and  keep  them  as  it  pleased  him.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Hail.  MSS.,  that  over  the 
seats  in  the  parliament  house  were  holes, 
two  inches  square,  in  the  wall,  in  which 
were  posts,  supporting  a  scaffold  round  the 
rooms,  for  the  use  of  those  who  wore  great 
breeches,  stuffed  with  hair,  like  woolsacks. 
The  scaffolds  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  they  were  taken  down,  the 
fashion  having  for  a  long  time  been  disconti¬ 
nued.  W.  G.  C. 
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THE  DAUGHTER.  A  PLAY. 

By  James  Sheridan  Knowles. 

[A  play,  such  as  the  author  of  Virginias  and 
the  Hunchback  has  just  produced,  is  almost  a 
phenomenon  —  an  oasis  in  the  dramatic 
desert  to  which  our  stage  is  now  fast  verging. 
The  Daughter,  (we  leave  the  Wrecker’’ s 
Daughter  to  the  Drury  Lane  play- bills,)  is  a 
production  worthy  of  the  best  dramatic  poet 
of  our  times  :  it  is  full  of  poetry  and  nature, 
fire  and  feeling ;  and  in  it  is  worked  out  the 
noblest  end  of  the  drama.  Its  interest  is, 
moreover,  of  that  domestic  character,  which 
seven  years  since  we  remember  predicting  to 
a  living  dramatist  would  soon  take  fast  hold 
on  the  sympathies  of  the  play-going  public. 

The  scene  lies  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  characters  are  drawn  from  those 
extraordinary  specimens  of  humanity,  named 
wreckers,  from  their  living  upon  the  plunder 
obtained  from  vessels  wrecked  upon  that 
iron-bound  coast :  the  scenery  and  manners 
of  which  district,  by  the  way,  have  frequently 
been  vividly  described  in  our  pages,  by  our 
clever  correspondent,  Vyvyan .  The  plot  of 


Mr.  Knowles’s  play  has  been  ingeniously 
drawn  from  such  an  incident  as  Vyvyan  has 
occasionally  interwoven  with  his  sketches. 
The  author  acknowledges  his  subject  to 
have  been  suggested  to  him  by  his  son.  If 
we  remember  rightly,  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Knowles, 
entitled  the  Wreckers,  appeared  in  one  of  the 
Annuals  a  year  or  two  since  ;  but,  we  are  not 
aware  of  its  identity  "with  the  plot  of  the 
present  drama.  We  shall  proceed  to  a  brief 
outline  of  the  story,  and  a  few  specimens  of 
the  poetry. 

The  Wrecker’s  Daughter,  Marian,  with  the 
consent  of  her  father,  Robert,  is  betrothed  to 
Edward,  a  young  sailor,  who,  at  the  opening 
of  the  play,  is  about  to  take  his  last  voyage, 
previous  to  his  marriage.  The  girl  is  also 
wooed  by  Black  Norris,  a  wrecker  who  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  adding  murder  to  plunder,  and  his 
attempt  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Marian  to 
marry  him  forms  the  texture  of  the  plot  of 
the  play.  The  villain  thus  sets  to  work :  a 
ship  is  driven  ashore,  and  Robert,  breaking 
his  promise,  and  in  opposition  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  entreaties,  joins  the  wreckers  on  the 
beach.  Norris,  feigning  to  help  him  to  plun¬ 
der,  directs  him  to  a  body  that  is  washed 
ashore.  Marian,  who  has  followed  her  father, 
at  length,  persuades  him  to  return  home  after 
this  touching  effort : — ] 

Robert  (rising'). — What  brought  thee  here,  my 
child  ? — Thou  ne’er  before 
Didst  follow  me. 

Marian. — I  came  to  look  for  thee : 

And  to  persuade  thee  to  come  home  with  me. 

Thou  tremblest — Thou  art  pale — as  livid  as 

The  lightning  1  Dost  thou  hear  ?  ’Tis  every  where  1 

Not  the  clouds  only,  but  the  very  air — 

The  very  sea — the  very  earth — do  thunder ! 

All — all  is  din  and  fire  !  It  is  right 
For  man  to  tremble  ! 

Robert. — ’Tis  not  that ! 

M<  rian . — What  then? 

Robert. — I  took  thee  for  thy  mother,  Marian  ! 

Marian. — Think  me  her  still,  aud  what  she’d  have 
thee  do. 

Do,  by  the  love  thou  still  dost  bear  to  her  ! 

Forswear  this  lawless  life  1 — Thou  wouldst  not  rob 
A  living  man  ! — Tis  manlier  to  strip 
The  living,  than  the  dead ! 

Robert. — This  night’s  the  last ! 

Marian. — This  night ! — O,  no ! — The  last  night  be 
the  last ! 

Who  makes  his  mind  up  that  a  thing  is  wrong. 

Yet  says  he’ll  do  that  thing  for  the  last,  time. 

Doth  but  commence  anew  a  course  of  sin. 

Of  which  that  last  sin  is  the  leading  one. 

Which  many  another,  and  a  worse,  will  follow  ! 

At  once  begin !  How  many,  at  this  hour. 

Alive  as  thou  art,  will  not  live  to  see 
To-morrow’s  light  1 — If  thou  shouldst  be  cut  oil’! 
Should  thy  last  sin  be  done,  on  thy  last  night  ! 
Should  Heaven  avenge  itself  on  that  last  sin 
Thou  dost  repentingly  ! — My  father,  come  ! — 

O  !  a  bad  conscience,  aud  a  sudden  death  ! 

Come  home ! — Come  home  ! — Come  home  1 

Robert. — I’ll  follow  thee. 

I’ll  fetch  my  boat-hook,  and  my  other  gear, 

Aud  follow  thee,  (Exit. 

[While  Robert  is  gone,  Norris  steals  in, 
and  in  sight  of  Marian,  stabs  the  body,  while 
she  mistakes  him  for  her  father.  Robert 
returns,  and  is  found  plundering  the  body  by 
other  wreckers,  sent  by  Norris,  who  finding 
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Robert’s  knife  <c  fast  in  the  dead  man’s 
breast,”  take  him  into  custody  for  the  murder. 
Norris  being  one  of  the  watch  by  night,  tells 
Robert  that  he  thinks  him  innocent,  offers  to 
let  him  escape,  and  supplies  him  with  money 
to  cross  the  sea  ;  he  accepts  them  and  de¬ 
parts.  Wolf,  a  comrade  of  Norris,  then  in¬ 
forms  him  that  the  body,  which  was  still 
living  when  he  stabbed  it,  was  that  of  his 
own  father.  Norris  is  horrified ;  and  to  se¬ 
cure  himself,  persuades  Wolf,  to  whom  alone 
the  facts  are  known,  to  take  passage  to  a 
distant  land.  A  scene  of  powerful  interest 
ensues,  in  which  Marian  bewails  her  father’s 
suspected  guilt  in  these  pathetic  lines  : — ] 

Marian. — My  father’s  house !  O  would  it  were 
indeed 

My  father’s  house,  as  I  did  know  it  once. 

I  were  content  to  be  a  wrecker’s  child ! 

But  now  I  have  a  feeling  as  all  things 
Did  loathe  me ! — E’en  the  threshold  which  from 
childhood 

I  have  beeu  used  to  pass  ! — I  entered  it 
With  doubt,  as  though  I  cross’d  it  'gainst  its  will ; 
The  very  bed  I  have  slept  in  every  night 
For  eighteen  years,  did  seem  to  say  to  me, 

“  Lie  on  the  floor !” — And  w lieu  in  agony 
I  threw  myself  upon  the  floor,  I  shrank. 

As  that  did  spurn  me  too,  and  cry  to  me, 

“  Thou  art  the  daughter  of  a  murderer  !” 

Me,  that  when  household  use  required  the  life 
Of  a  poor  brainless  bird,  would  run  a  mile 
To  get  some  other  hand  to  take  it,  nor 
Could  even  then  look  on  !  But  where  is  nature  ? 
She  has  been  scared  away,  but  now  returns. 

Oh  my  poor  father  ! — Oh  my  luckless  father  ! 

My  hapless,  guilty  father!  —  Will  the  day 
Never  more  break — I  only  wait  for  it 
To  seek  for  him.  and  comfort  him,  and  tell  him 
That  I  am  still  his  child — his  Marian  ! 

[Robert  enters  to  take  leave  :  her  manner 
is  changed — he  misses  the  accustomed  kiss — 
questions  her  belief  as  to  his  guilt,  which  the 
girl,  in  purity  of  heart  and  thought,  cannot 
doubt,  from  what  she  witnessed  on  the  beach: 
she  entreats  her  father  to  fly,  but  he,  failing 
to  extract  her  disbelief  of  his  guilt,  is  over¬ 
whelmed  with  horror,  and  resolves  to  stay 
and  abide  the  issue  :  he  is  taken  by  his  pur¬ 
suers,  and  dragged  to  justice  in  the  following 
scene — the  finest  in  the  drama: — ] 

Act.  IV. — Scene  1. — A  Waiting  Room . 

Enter  Ambrose  and  Philip. 

Ambrose — He  is  committed,  and  I  pity  him! 

To  be  condemned  upon  the  evidence 
Of  his  own  daughter  !  ’Tin  unnatural 
To  take  away  the  life  that  gave  us  life  I 
This  comes  of  learning  !— Had  it  been  a  child 
Of  yours,  or  mine,  what  heed  would  she  have  taken 
Of  a  false  oath,  to  save  a  father’s  life? 

Her  mother  was  a  sort  of  lady — ay. 

The  daughter  of  a  broken  gentleman. 

Took  up  his  quarters  in  the  cottage,  while 
Old  Robert's  father  liv'd.  They  fell  in  love. 

And  at  the  father’s  death,  they  married. 

Philip. — So 

Did  come  her  lady  breeding. 

Ambrose. — Even  so. 

She,  as  her  mother  did  before,  it  seems 

Doth  quarrel  with  the  freedom  that  we  take 

With  dead  men's  gear;  and  to  the  beach  must  needs 

Follow  her  father — She  had  better  far 

Have  sought  her  death,  for  what  a  curse  must  now 

Her  life  be  to  her !  Was’t  not  strange  she  fainted 


Soon  as  her  evidence  was  done,  and  yet 
Could  give  that  evidence  ! 

Philip, — Here  comes  old  Robert. 

Enter  Robert  between  two  constables,  followed  by  men 
and  women. — Norris  in  the  back  ground. 

Robert. — I  am  innocent !  I  am  murder’d  !  My  own 
child 

Has  sworn  my  life  away !  My  Marian  ! 

Falsely — most  falsely  ! — When  they  try  me,  ’tis 
By  her  1  die;  not  by  the  judge — the  jury. 

Or  any  one  but  her  !  She  gives  the  verdict !  — 

Passes  the  sentence  ! — puts  my  limbs  in  irons  ! — 
Casts  me  into  my  dungeon  ! — drags  me  thence 
To  the  scaffold  ! — is  my  executioner  !  — 

Does  all  that  puts  her  father  in  his  grave 
Before  his  time  ! — Her  father,  good  to  her 
Whate’er  he  was  to  others — Oh  !  to  have  died 
By  any  evidence  but  mine  own  child’s; 

Take  me  to  prison. 

First  Constable — No,  we  are  waiting  for 
The  order  of  committal. 

Marian  ( rushing  in). — O,  my  father ! 

Robert. — Thy  father  ! — Am  I  so  ? — I  prithee,  girl. 
Call  me  that  name  agaiu !  It  is  a  thing 
Too  good  to  be  believed ! 

Marian. — What,  father  ? 

Robert. —  What ! 

Why,  to  be  father  to  so  good  a  child  ! 

Marian. — So  good  a  child  ! 

Robert. — So  good  a  child  !  I  say  it 
Again  ! — So  good  a  child  ! — Come,  look  at  me ! 

Give  me  thy  hand ! — the  other  one,  and  look 
Full  in  my  face  ! — And  fix  thine  eyes  on  mine  ! — 

As  I  do  live,  thou  canst ! — And  yet  caust  lie 
To  call  me  father  ! — Tliou’rt  no  child  of  mine  ! 

(  Casts  her  from  him,  she  falls  on  her  knees.) 
Marian. — My  father! 

Robert. — Up  !  or  I  will  trample  on  thee  ! 

Fasten  my  hands  in  thy  dark  silken  hair. 

And  lift  tiiee  up  by  it,  and  fling  thee  from  me  ! 

Who  gave  thee  those  fine  locks  ? 

Marian. — Thou  !  Thou  ! 

Robert. — Who  gave  thee 
Those  hands  thou  clasp’st  to  me  ? 

Marian. — Thou ! 

Robert. — I ! — Iudeed  ! 

And  the  rest  of  thy  limbs  ? — Thy  body  ?  and  the 
tongue 

Thou  speak'st  with — Owest  thou  everything  to  me  ? 
Marian.—  I  do  ! — indeed  I  do  ! 

Robert. — Indeed  !  Indeed  ! 

Thou  best !  Thou  wert  never  child  of  miue ! 

No  ! — No  ! — I  never  carried  thee  up  and  down 
The  beach  in  my  arms,  many  and  many  a  day. 

To  strengthen  thee  when  thou  wast  sickly  ! — No  ! 

I  never  brought  thee  from  the  market  town. 
Whene’er  I  went  to  it,  a  pocket  load 
Of  children's  gear ! — No  ! — No,  I  never  was 
Your  play-fellow  that  ne’er  fell  out  with  you 
Whate’er  you  did  to  him  ! — No ! — Never  !  Nor 
When  fever  came  into  the  village,  and 
Fix’d  its  fell  gripe  on  you,  I  never  watch’d 
Ten  days  and  nights  running,  beside  your  bed. 
Living  I  know  not  how,  for  sleep  I  took  not. 

And  hardly  food  !  And  since  your  mother  died — — 
Marian. — Thou’lt  kill  me,  father! 

Robert. — Since  your  mother  died 
I  have  uot  been  a  mother  and  a  father 
Both — both  to  thee  ! 

Marian. — Oh  !  spare  me ! 

Robert. — I  was  never 

Anything  to  thee ! — Call  me  father  ! — why 
A  father’s  life  is  wrapp’d  up  in  his  child  ! 

Was  mine  wrapp’d  up  in  thee  ? — Thou  know’st  ’twas 
not ! — 1 

How  durst  thou  call  me  father? — fasten  upon  me  !  — 
That  never  gave  thee  proof,  sign,  anything 
Of  recognition  that  thou  wast  my  child  ! 

Strain’d  thee  to  my  heart  by  the  hour  ! — parting  thy 
hair 

And  smoothing  it,  and  calling  thee  all  things 

That  fondness  idolizing  thinks  upon 

To  speak  its  yearning  love  !— core  of  my  heart ! 
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Drop  of  my  heart’s  blood,  was  worth  all  the  rest ! 
Apple  of  miue  eye,  for  which  I’d  give  mine  eyes, 

Orbs,  sockets,  lids,  and  all ! — ’till  words  grew  sobs, 
And  love,  o’er  fraught,  put  what  it  lov’d  away 
To  get  relief  from  tears  ! — Never  did  I 
Do  this  to  thee  ! — why  call  me  father,  then. 

Thou  art  no  child  of  mine  ? 

Marian. —  l  am  thy  child  ! 

The  child  to  whom  thou  didst  all  this  and  more. 
Robert. — Thou  stood’st  not  then,  just  now,  in  the 
witness  box. 

Before  the  justice  in  that  justice  room. 

And  swor’st  my  life  away  ? 

Marian. — Where  thou  dost  say, 

I  stood  ! — What  thou  dost  say,  I  did ! — and  yet. 

Not  in  those  hours  thounam’st  of  fond  endearment. 
Felt,  as  I  fell  it  then,  thou  wast  my  father  ! 

Robert. — Well! — Justify  it — prove  thee  in  the 
right— 

Make  it  a  lawful  thing — a  natural  thing — 

The  act  of  a  child  ! — a  good  child  ! — a  true  child  ! 

An  only  one  ! — one  parent  in  the  grave. 

The  other  left — that  other,  a  fond  father — 

A  foud,  old,  doting,  idolizing  father ! 

Approve  it  such  an  act  in  such  a  child 
To  slay  that  father !  Come  ! 

Marian. — An  oath  ! — an  oath  ! 

Robert. — Thy  father’s  life ! 

Marian. — Thy  daughter’s  soul ! 

Robert. — ’Twere  well 
Thy  lip  had  then  a  little  of  the  thing 
The  heart  had  over  much  of! 

Marian. — What  ? 

Robert. — Stone  ! — Rock  ! 

They  never  should  have  opened  ! 

Marian. — S  deuce  had 
Condemned  thee  equally. 

'  Robert. — But  not  the  breath 
Mine  own  life  gave! 

Marian. — I  felt  in  the  justice-room 
As  if  the  final  judgment-day  were  come, 

And  not  a  hiding-place  my  heart  could  find 
To  screen  a  thought  or  wish  ;  but  every  one 
Stood  naked  ’fore  the  judge,  as  now  my  face 
Stands  before  you  !  All  things  did  vanish,  father! 
That  make  the  interest  and  substance  up 
Of  human  life — which,  from  the  mighty  thing 
That  once  was  all  in  all,  was  shrunk  to  nothing, 

As  by  some  high  command  my  soul  received. 

And  could  not  but  obey,  it  did  cast  off 
All  earthly  ties,  which,  with  their  causes,  melted 
Away  ! — And  1  saw  nothing  but  the  Eye 
That  sceth  all,  bent  searchingly  on  mine,! 

And  my  lips  oped  as  not  of  their  own  will 
But  of  a  stronger — I  saw  nothiug  then 
But  that  all-seeing  Eye — but  now  I  see 
Nothing  but  my  father.  (She  rushes  towards  him, 
and  throws  her  arms  round  his  neck  ) 
Robert. — Hold  off! — thou  adder  ! 

Sting  me,  and  think  to  coil  about  me  still 
With  thy  loathsome  folds  !  Think  I  will  suffer  thee! 
Not  grasp  thee  ! — pluck  thee  from  me  ! — dash  thee  to 
The  earth  ! 

Marian. — O  !  no  ! 

Robert. — Unloose  thy  coil ! — my  flesh 
Creeps  at  thee !  Hear’stthou?  Come — let  go  thy  hold 
Or  I  will  do  some  violeuce  to  thee  ! 

Marian. — Do  ! ' 

Robert. — Strike  thee  ! 

Marian. — Do  ! — Dead  !—  Dead  ! — ’twere  merciful. 
Robert. —  No;  suffer  thee  to  live  that  thou  may’stsee 
My  execution. 

Marian. —  O  !  is  it  thy  child 
Thou  speakest  to  ? 

Robert. — Let  go,  or  1  will  curse  thee  ! 

Marian. — Do  !  so  thou  s afforest  me  to  cling  to  thee! 
O  !  can  you  think  l  swore  it  with  my  will ! 

That  1 — thy  child — thy  Marian — all  my  life 
Good  to  thee — was  I  not  ? — and  loving  to  thee  ! 

Dost  not  believe  I  love  thee  ? — What ! — that  I — 
Who’d  suffer  torture — death — ten  thousand  deaths 
To  save  thy  life — would  swear  thy  life  away 
Willingly?  willingly? — oh  in  my  heavy  strait. 

To  be  an  instrument  of  justice ’gainst  thee. 


That  makes  me  wish — and  1  do  wish  it — thou 
Hadst  never  given  me  being  ! — bear  not  thus 
Unsufferably  hard  upon  thy  child  ! — 

Thy  child,  as  ever  1 — Whatsoe’er  she  did  ! 

Whatsoe’er  thou  hast  done  ! — That  loves  thee — dotes 
Upon  thee!  honours!  idolizes  thee. 

As  e’er  did  child  her  father  ! 

Robert. — Let  me  go  ! 

Or  as  I’nr  here — and  am  a  murder’d  man — 

Murder’d  by  thee  ; — I’ll  curse  thee  ! — let  me  go  ! — 

Third  Bailiff  (entering  with  a  paper,  which  he  gives 
to  the  first  Bailiff 1. — The  order  of  committal ! 

Marian  (to  Bailiff). — Stop  ! — a  minute  ! 

Robert. — Or  loose  thy  hold,  or  bide  my  curse  ! 

Marian. — My  Mother 

That  is  in  her  grave — who  gave  me  to  thee — gave  me. 
When  she  had  bless’d  me  on  her  death-bed,  saying 
“  Be  mother,  now,  and  father  to  our  child !” — 

For  her  sake,  father  !  Am  I  not  by  her 
Enough  an  orphan  ! — would  I  think  you  would 
Be  more  an  orphan  than  I  am  ? 

Robert. — Away ! 

Marian. —  Both — both  my  pareuts  lose  ? 

Robert. — M  ay — 

Marian  (shrieks), — Don’t  curse  me — but  I  cannot 
let  thee  go  ! —  [ Exeunt . 

[Norris  then  comes  forward,  exulting  iii 
his  infamy,  when  news  reaches  him  that  the 
ship  in  which  Edward  sailed  has  been  cast 
away  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  that  all 
the  crew  have  perished.  Norris  follows  Ma¬ 
rian  to  the  prison  of  Robert,  and  asks  her  to 
marry  him,  upon  promise  of  saving  her 
father’s  life,  by  proving  him  innocent  upon 
the  trial.  Robert  is  acquitted,  but  becomes 
wretched  on  reflecting  that  his  child  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Norris,  thus  : — ] 

Robert. — Better  I  had  died  !  My  child  has  given 
her  life 

To  cherish  mine  !  E’en  while  I  look  at  her 
She  wastes  away  ! — and  what  doth  aggravate 
The  pang  to  see  her  fall  a  prey  to  death 
So  fast,  is  the  sweet  uncomplaining  patience 
With  which  she  bears  the  tooth  that's  gnawing  her,  ' 
Working  its  way  into  the  quick  !  She  looks 
On  me,  the  cause  of  the  inextricable, 

Unsufferable  strait  she  has  fallen  into. 

As  one  to  pity  rather  than  to  blame  ! 

This  is  her  wedding  day  ! — far  better  call’d 
Her  funeral  day  !  I  have  left  no  means  untried 
To  tempt  him  to  forego  his  claim — he  cries 
“  I  have  paid  the  price,  and  what  I’ve  bought  I’ll 
take!” 

While  prayers  awaken  wrath,  and  not  remorse. 

And  his  eye  lowers  ’till  I  think  I  see 
His  heart,  with  evil  at  the  very  core. 

[At  this  moment,  Edward  returns,  the 
rumour  of  his  shipwreck  having  been  plotted 
by  Norris.  The  villain  now  comes  to  claim 
his  bride,  which  Robert  in  vain  entreats  him 
to  forego  :  the  wedding  party  proceed  to  the 
church,  at  the  door  of  which  they  are  met  by 
Wolf,  who,  conscience-stricken,  has  returned 
to  confess  his  being  an  accessory  after  the 
fact  of  Norris’s  murder  of  his  father  :  a  quar¬ 
rel  ensues,  in  which  Norris  stabs  Wolf,  and 
is  seized  for  the  murder;  the  piece  ends  with 
the  union  of  Edward  and  Marian,  and  these 
impressive  lines  from  the  parish  priest : — ] 

Clergyman. — Poor  sinner  !  Grace  i3  broad  and  free 
enough 

Even  to  cover  thee,  so  mayst  thou  find — 

Pattern  of  love,  and  piety,  and  duty, 

Surely  in  heaven  thou  wouldst  have  been  rewarded  ? 
But  heaven  defers  its  guerdon  for  thee  there. 

To  give  thee  one  on  earth !  Be  blest  in  love  ! 
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Mrs.  Remans  and  Sha/cspeare. — She  was 
early  a  reader  of  Shakspeare ;  and  by  way  of 
securing  shade  and  freedom  from  interrup¬ 
tion,  used  to  climb  an  apple-tree,  and  there 
study  his  plays ;  nor  had  she  long  made 
familiar  friendship  with  his  “  beings  of  the 
mind,”  before  she  was  possessed  with  the 
temporary  desire — so  often  born  of  an  intense 
delight  and  appreciation— of  personifying 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  her  fancy  led 
her  to  prefer  the  characters  of  Imogen  and 
Beatrice ;  nor  were  her  favourites  without 
some  strong  points  of  resemblance  to  herself 
— the  one,  in  its  airy  sentiment  tempered 
with  sweet  and  faithful  affection — the  other, 
in  its  brilliant  wit,  redeemed  by  highminded¬ 
ness  from  sarcasm  or  vulgarity  —  so  early 
were  her  tastes  and  personal  feelings,  and 
mental  gifts  identified. —  Chorley’s  Memo¬ 
rials  of  Mrs.  Remans. 

Philosophy  and  JVar.  —  The  students 
of  natural  philosophy  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
admirers  of  men  whose  trade  is  war,  be  they 
Caesars,  Buonapartes,  or  Wellingtons ;  or 
to  be  induced  to  admit  that  any  glory  can  be 
found  in  the  battle-field,  the  groans,  the 
agonies,  the  wounds,  the  death  of  men  killed 
by  their  fellow-creatures.  The  philosopher 
regards  the  whole  world  as  his  country,  and 
all  mankind  as  his  brethren,  and  as  such 
entitled  to,  at  least,  his  respect  and  forbear¬ 
ance.  He  knows  too,  that  war  is  mischie¬ 
vous  to  the  valuable  store  of  knowledge, — 
the  sciences, — which  it  is  his  ambition  to 
arrange  and  augment ;  for,  as  the  rage  of  a 
furious  body  of  men  knows  no  bounds,  insti¬ 
tutions,  libraries,  and  museums,  are  often 
attacked  and  spoliated,  and  the  philosopher 
himself  has  not  always  escaped.  —  Miss 
Vidgen's  Discourses. 

There  was  a  woman,  beautiful  as  morning, 

Sitting  beneath  the  rocks,  upon  the  sand 
Of  the  waste  sea — fair  as  oue  flower  adorning 
An  icy  wilderness — each  delicate  hand 
Lay  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  the  band 
Of  her  dark  hair  had  fallen,  and  so  she  sat. 

Looking  upon  the  waves ;  on  the  bave  strand. 

Upon  the  sea-mark,  a  small  boat  did  wait. 

Fair  as  herself,  like  Love  by  Hope  left  desolate. 

Shelley. 

O  Spring,  of  hope,  and  love,  and  youth,  and  gladness, 
Wind-winged  emblem  1  brightest,  best,  and  fairest ! 
Whence  comest  thou,  when,  with  dark  winter’s  sad¬ 
ness. 

The  tears  that  fade  in  sunny  smiles  thou  sharest? 
Sister  of  joy  !  thou  art  the  child  who  bearest 
Thy  mother’s  dying  smile,  tender  and  sweet. 

Thy  mother,  Autumn,  for  whose  grave  thou  wearest 
Fresh  flowers  and  beams  like  flowers,  with  gentle 
feet 

Disturbing  not  the  leaves  which  are  her  winding 
sheet.  Shelley. 

Scoundrel.— This  was  a  favourite  word  of 
Dr.  Johnson:  in  his  Dictionary,  he  defined 
loon ,  a  scoundrel, — sneak  up ,  a  scoundrel,  &c., 
and  it  is  known  that  he  once  called  a  woman 
a  scoundrel. — Jesse’s  Angler . 


A  misquotation.  —  In  Ross’  translation  of 
Lessing’s  Laocoon ,  or  the  Limits  of  Poe - 
try,  &c.,  is  this  singular  misquotation  of 
Pope  : — 

“  Who  could  take  offence 

When  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sauce  f" 

The  word  sauce  is  a  mistake  for  sense,  which 
is  the  rhyme  to  the  preceding  line. — J.  H.F. 

Preventive  of  Hydrophobia _ An  Ohio 

newspaper  gives  this  short  direction  for  pre¬ 
venting  a  dog  becoming  infected  with  hydro¬ 
phobia,  namely, — cut  off  his  tail  close  behind 
his  ears  !  J.  H.  F. 

Zhul/covs/aj,  a  performer  on  the  Warsaw 
stage,  had  such  an  irresistible  drollery  in  his 
physiognomy  and  gestures,  that  his  appear¬ 
ance  alone  was  sufficient  to  set  the  audience 
in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Although  he  could 
contrive  to  render  the  most  commonplace 
sentences,  and  the  most  insipid  parts  highly 
ludicrous,  his  style  of  acting  was  perfectly 
natural  and  chaste,  and  free  from  that  absurd 
grimace  which  so  frequently  passes  for  comic 
humour.  He  composed  ingenious  and  amu¬ 
sing  comodies  and  vaudevilles,  and  obtained 
great  celebrity  for  his  puns,  anecdotes,  and 
songs,  which  he  used  to  publish  in  a  whim¬ 
sical  kind  of  journal.  He  died  at  Warsaw 
in  1823.  W.  G.  C. 

Spanish  Wool. — The  excellence  of  the 
wool  of  Spain,  (says  a  recent  writer,)  is 
owing  to  the  crossing  of  the  Spanish  breed 
by  the  introduction  of  English  sheep,  which 
took  place  in  1394.  When  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Castile,  son  of  Henry  III.,  mar¬ 
ried  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  that  princess  brought  with  her 
from  England,  a  numerous  flock  of  pecu¬ 
liarly  fine  sheep.  Those  animals  so  throve 
in  the  climate  of  Castile,  that  they  speedily 
formed  one  of  the  most  considerable  branches 
of  commerce ;  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
flourished  in  proportion,  and  so  rapidly,  that 
in  1419,  the  deputation  of  the  kingdom,  re¬ 
quested  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  foreign 
cloth,  lest  it  might  injure  the  use  of  the 
national  fabrics.  W.  G.  C. 

Dress. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
ladies  forbore  their  trains,  and  substituted 
borders  of  skins,  velvet,  or  other  materials, 
equally  wide,  and  sometimes  wider  than  a 
whole  breadth  of  velvet.  Their  heads  were 
decorated  with  stuffed  rolls  in  the  shape  of 
round  bonnets,  gradually  diminishing,  to  the 
height  of  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  ell, 
with  loose  kerchiefs  or  veils  at  the  top,  hang¬ 
ing  down  behind  as  low  as  the  ground  ;  they 
had  large  girdles  of  silk  with  expensive 
clasps,  and  round  their  necks  collars  or 
chains  of  gold.  W.  G.  C. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  GREENWICH 
RAILWAY. 

This  Railway  presents  so  many  important 
and  attractive  features,  that  it  will  scarcely 
be  requisite  to  bespeak  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  details,  descriptive  of 
its  localities,  construction,  and  advantages 
to  all  classes  of  the  public.  It  is  the  first 
completed  railway  which  commences  in  the 
metropolis  :  to  employ  a  familiar  phrase,  it 
brings  the  towns  of  Deptford  and  Green¬ 
wich  almost  one-third  nearer  by  distance  to 
London  ;  and,  in  the  comparative  periods 
of  reaching  these  towns  by  coach  and  rail¬ 
way  carriage,  the  saving  of  time  will  be  very 
considerable.  A  more  popular  route  could 
not  have  been  chosen  for  introducing  to  the 
Londoners  available  evidence  of  that  noble 
triumph  of  science— a  Railway — leading  as 
this  line  does  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
What  Londoner  with  any  locomotive  pro¬ 
pensity,  has  not  pleasurable  recollections  'of 
Greenwich  ;  its  palace  of  Henry  VII.  and 
VIII.,  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Mary  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  its  magnificent  Hospital, 
worthy,  indeed,  of  Britain  and  her  “  wooden 
walls  its  Asylum,  and  school  of  our  “  best 
bulwarks;”  its  Observatory,  a  redeeming 
monument  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  its 
very  picturesque  park  ;  and  its  annual  fairs, 
two  of  the  few  festivals  which  have  been 
spared  from  the  recreations  of  the  people. 
Old  and  young,  the  wealthy  and  the  humble 
— all  remember  Greenwich  ;  whether  it  be 
your  epicures  feasting  upon  whitebait  and 
cold  punch,  atone  guinea  per  head,  (mouth  ?) 
or  crowds  of  holiday  folks,  with  their  bright 
half-crowns,  to  revel  in  the  meaner  luxuries 
of  an  Easter  or  Whitsuntide  fair.  But  we 
are  “  travelling  out  of  the  record/’  and  so 
must  return. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  best  means  by  which 
they  may  approximate  to  the  above  felicities 
—or  the  London  and  Greenwich  Railway. 
The  prefixed  Cut  is  from  the  best  print  of 
the  day,  which  is  one  of  a  series  of  clever 
lithographs,  by  G.  F.  Bragg.* 

The  entrance  to  the  Railway  is  by  a  short, 
Macadamized  street  called  Duke -street, 
leading  from  Tooley-street,  at  the  east  side 
of  the  south  loot  of  London  Bridge.  On 
the  right  of  this  street  is  the  massive,  new 
wing  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital;  close  to 
which  are  the  Anatomical  Schools  of  the 
Hospital,  which  almost  abut  on  the  newly 
erected  offices  of  the  Railway  Company : 
next  are  the  double  entrance-gates  to  the 
Railway,  with  pay  and  check  bar,  outlet, 
&c.  The  Engraving  shows  the  arches  of 
the  line,  and  the  principal  objects  on  each 
side,  though  in  the  minimo  of  a  bird’s  eye 
view.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  objects, 

*  Published  by  Messrs.  Ackermann  and  Co.,  by 
whose  permission  the  prefixed  lias  been  copied. 


on  the  south  side,  is  St.  Olave’s  Free  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  lately  built  in  the  Tudor  style, 
and  engraved  in  the  preceding  volume  of 
this  Miscellany. f  Having  thus  sketched 
the  localities,  we  proceed  to  the 

Description  of  the  Railway. 

The  London  and  Greenwich  Railway 
Company  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  in  1833,  and  the  capital  which  it 
was  announced  would  be  sufficient  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  was  estimated  at  400,000/., 
or  twenty  thousand  shares  at  20/.  each ;  the 
whole  of  which  shares  were  speedily  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  projector  of  the  undertaking 
was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Landmann,  who  has 
become  the  principal  engineer ;  and  the 
architect  chosen  was  Mr.  M'Intosh.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  April  4,  1834. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  Company  had  the  power  to  borrow 
133,000/.,  in  addition  to  the  400,000/.  raised 
by  shares,  of  which  power  they  have  availed 
themselves ;  but,  it  ought  to  be  added, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George 
Walter,  the  resident  Director,  that  the 
Company  have  for  this  sum,  about  forty 
acres  of  freehold  frontages,  on  each  side  of 
the  Railway,  which  have  been  valued  at 
112,900/. 

The  Railway  commences  close  to  Tooley- 
street,  and  from  thence  runs  upon  brick 
arches  in  a  straight  line  to  the  High-street, 
Deptford — to  which  place  it  is  at  present 
only  completed  ;  thence  it  will  be  continued 
with  a  gentle  curve  across  the  Ravensborne 
river  to  its  terminus,  about  200  yards  from 
the  church  at  Greenwich.  A  considerable 
number  of  arches  have  been  continued  close 
to  the  edge  of  Deptford  Creek,  in  which  two 
substantial  piers  have  been  erected,  and 
over  these  an  iron  arch  will  be  thrown. 
The  arches,  which  will  extend  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  in  number,  are  built  in  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  manner  upon  concrete  foundations. 
So  rapidly  have  some  of  them  been  built, 
that  422  reared  their  heads  within  the 
first  year. |  The  arches,  each  18  ft.  span, 

+  For  the  substance  of  the  details  of  the  Railway, 
especially  for  those  relating  to  the  financial  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  Company,  our  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  the  Observer  newspaper,  October  30,  which  Jour¬ 
nal  contained  an  effective  print  of  the  London  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Railway. 

t  Mr.  Hera  path,  by  no 'means  a  partisan  of  the 
Railway  Company,  bears  the  following  testimony 
to  the  excellent  construction  of  the  arches,  in 
the  Mechanics'  Magazine: — “  in  so  short  a  distance 
as  four  miles,  great  differences  in  the  under  sod  were 
hardly  to  be  expected.  However,  substrata  of  clay, 
gravel,  sand,  peat,  bog,  and  floating-land,  seem  to 
have  presented  themselves  in  luxuriant  variety,  the 
best  soil  often  in  juxtaposition  with  the  worst.  But 
with  these,  the  engineer  has  successfully  contended, 
so  that  it  would  require  a  professional  eye  to  discover 
any  effect  of  settlement  out  of  57o  arches  already 
built.  In  general,  the  arches  are  segments  of  circles ; 
but  almost  every  species  of  arch  in  use,  except  the 
Gothic,  is  pressed  into  service  as  circumstances  need. 
The  eye  is  occasionally  arrested  by  an  arch  common- 
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22  ft.  high,  and  25  ft.  in  width,  support  a 
viaduct,  upon  which  is  laid  the  railway, 
being  25  ft.  wide,  with  22  ft.  in  the  clear 
— that  is  to  say,  between  parapets,  which 
run  from  end  to  end,  full  breast  high,  so  as 
to  prevent  accidents.  These  parapets  are 
two  feet  thick  of  solid  brick -work  ;  at 
given  distances  there  are  small  boxes  for  the 
signal-men,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  rails  clear,  and  give  notice  of  any 
cause  which  may  arise  for  stoppages.  Al¬ 
though  the  elevation  of  the  viaduct  from 
the  ground  is  22  feet,  from  the  strengh  of 
the  parapets,  (a  precaution,  by  the  by,  not 
adopted  in  some  of  the  most  elevated  parts 
of  the  Manchester  Railway,)  the  possibility 
of  being  thrown  off  in  the  event  of  accident 
is  prevented.  The  whole  length  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Greenwich,  will  be  rather  more  than 
three  miles  and  a  quarter,  so  that  the  actual 
distance  saved  will  be  a  mile  and  three 
quarters.  The  construction  on  arches  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  number  of  streets 
over  which  the  line  must  be  carried,  and 
with  the  traffic  through  which  it  would  other¬ 
wise  have  greatly  interfered.  By  the  adop¬ 
tion  ot  arches,  in  every  place  through  Ber¬ 
mondsey  to  Blue  Anchor  Road,  leading  to 
Rotherhithe,  the  old  thoroughfares  have 
been  strictly  preserved — while  the  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  in  which  the  elevations  have 
taken  place,  and  into  which  for  ages  the 
light  had  scarcely  shone,  have  been  improved, 
by  promoting  ventilation,  and  removing 
tenements  of  a  wretched  description,  crowd¬ 
ed  with  a  miserable  population,  whose  filth 
and  density  was  a  fruitful  source  of  disease, 
especially  on  the  late  prevalence  of  cholera. 
From  Blue  Anchor  Road  the  country  be¬ 
comes  more  open,  although  an  almost  conti¬ 
nued  swamp  ;  and  comprises  meadows  and 
market-gardens,  over  which  the  view  is  more 
agreeable,  especially  after  Corbet’s-lane  and 
the  distant  hills  of  Surrey  bound  the  pros¬ 
pect.  At  present,  there  are  but  two  lines  of 
rails,  which  are  of  malleable  iron,  of  greater 
thickness  than  any  previously  used.  These 
rails  are  fastened  on  ponderous  blocks  of 
granite,  one  foot  apart,  in  so  secure  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  preclude  the  chance  of  their  being 
displaced  ;  while  the  line  is  lit  from  end 
to  end  with  gas,  lor  the  more  certain  supply 
ot  which  extensive  gas-works  are  now  erect¬ 
ing  by  the  Company,  close  to  Deptford  Creek. 

cing  with  the  segment  of  a  c.ii  cle,  and  when  looked 
through,  presenting  a  parabola  or  part  of  an  ellipse. 
Professional  men  well  know  the  difficulties  of  such 
oblique  structures,  yet,  as  far  as  1  could  perceive, 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  symmetry  or  regularity,  while 
the  transition  of  figures  seized  the  mind  with  its 
pleasing  effects.  The  prevailing  character  of  the 
work  may  be  summed  up  in  uniform  neatness  and 
strength  without  heaviness.  For  the  purpose  of 
additional  security,  cross  walls  are  built  between  the 
arches,  over  which  the  rails  are  to  lie  for  the  trains, 
and  the  intervals  are  filled  with  concrete.  By  this 
means,  the  mass  is  rendered  one  solid  piece,  and  the 
weight  of  the  carriages  is  spread  over  a  large  space. 
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In  order  to  avoid  those  casualties  which 
have  so  frequently  occurred  on  other  rail¬ 
ways  by  the  indiscriminate  admission  of 
strangers,  no  person  whatever  is  allowed  on 
the  Greenwich  Railway,  save  those  in  the 
travelling-carriages,  or  those  immediately 
connected  with  the  works,  whose  experience 
enables  them  to  avoid  danger;  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  entrances  being  strictly 
guarded  by  the  police  of  the  Company.  The 
total  number  of  arches  completed  to  Dept¬ 
ford  is  842,  in  which  it  is  calculated  that 
upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  bricks  have  been 
consumed.  The  iron  rails  weigh  50  lbs.  per 
yard,  besides  the  chairs  or  sleepers  by  which 
they  are  fixed,  which  weigh  20  lbs.  each, 
so  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  iron  con¬ 
sumed  may  be  easily  ascertained. 

The  arches,  from  end  to  end,  are  capable 
of  being  applied  to  various  useful  purposes  : 
some  have  already  been  taken  as  stables  and 
warehouses,  others  as  shops ;  several  at  the 
Deptford  end  are  appropriated  to  workshops, 
in  which  the  machinery  and  carriages  for  use 
on  the  Railway  are  manufactured;  and  two 
have  been  fitted  up  as  dwelling-houses,  which 
are  at  once  compact  and  convenient.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
arches  has  become  a  thoroughfare,  which  in 
process  of  time  will  become  thickly  populated, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  ‘specu¬ 
lation  will  become  an  additional  source  of 
profit ;  and  the  more  especially  as  a  foot  path 
is  already  constructed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  viaduct,  on  the  ground,  along  which  foot- 
passengers  are  allowed  to  walk  on  payment  of 
one  penny  each,  which  will  be  willingly  paid 
when  the  road  to  Greenwich  or  Deptford  is 
so  materially  shortened.  This  toll  is  another 
valuable  item  in  the  calculation  of  profit,  in¬ 
dependent  of  freehold  frontages,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  a  carriage-road  will  be  opened 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  arches.  The 
houses  in  the  arches  comprise  six  rooms,  and 
are  warmed  with  gas ;  and  the  only  incon¬ 
venience  likely  to  be  sustained  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  trains,  is  described  as  like  the 
noise  occasionally  heard  from  the  far  distant 
rolling  of  thunder — a  noise  certainly  not  more 
offensive  than  the  rumbling  of  carts  in  our 
crowded  streets. 

Mr.  Herapath  observes  : — “  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  many  of  these  arches 
will,  doubtless,  be  let  for  offices,  vaults,  and 
warehouses.  I  have  heard  that  500/.  per 
annum  has  been  offered  for  some  between 
Joiner-street  and  the  Bridge  terminus.  At 
all  events,  it  will  be  the  managers’  fault  if 
ultimately  they  do  not  turn  in  a  large  revenue. 
It  is  said  there  will  be  about  1,000  of  them, 
which  some  calculate  will  fetch  30/.  per 
annum  each  ;  or,  on  the  whole,  a  rental  of 
nearly  30,000/.  per  annum.  But,  suppose  only 
900  of  them  let,  and  at  20/.  each,  the  rental 
will  be  18,000/.  per  annum,  or  2,000/.  aunu- 
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ally  more  than  the  interest  of  the  whole  capi¬ 
tal,  (400,000/.)  at  4  per  cent.” 

From  the  Deptford  end  of  the  road,  a 
branch  is  to  extend  to  the  new  Deptford  Pier, 
now  in  progress ;  so  that  passengers  by 
foreign  or  river  steamers,  on  landing  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  may  at  once  be  carried  into  the  heart  of 
London,  with  all  their  luggage,  at  a  compa¬ 
ratively  trifling  expense,  and  free  from  all  the 
dangers  and  vexatious  delays  of  the  Pool  of 
the  Thames. 

In  addition  to  the  Deptford  Pier  Branch, 
the  Croydon  Railway  Company  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Greenwich  Com¬ 
pany,  by  which  a  junction  of  the  two  Rail¬ 
ways  will  take  place,  about  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  London-bridge.  This  has  been 
effected  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
engineer  of  the  latter.  A  signal-man  will  be 
stationed  at  the  junction,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  either  of 
the  trains,  as  is  the  case  on  the  Manchester 
and  all  other  Railways.  The  time  occupied 
in  coming  from  one  Railway  to  the  other  will 
be  less  than  one  minute,  so  that  very  little 
delay  will  be  occasioned. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  at  the  London 
end  of  the  Railway,  there  are  six  lines  of 
rails,  into  which  the  coming  trains  may  be 
impelled,  like  coaches  in  an  inn-yard ;  and 
there  is  room  for  laying  down  two  more  rails 
if  necessary,  the  space  being  280  or  300  feet 
in  length,  and  60  or  65  feet  in  breadth,  all 
of  which  is  inclosed  with  parapet  walls.  A 
large  plot  of  ground  is  reserved,  which  can, 
if  requisite,  be  obtained  by  the  Croydon  from 
the  Greenwich  Company,  for  a  distinct  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  former ;  and  as  the  whole  line  of 
Railway  will  be  lighted  by  gas,  the  facility 
of  giving  signals  by  night  as  well  as  by  day 
becomes  obvious.  Should  it  be  deemed 
necessary,  from  other  junctions,  (which  are  by 
no  means  improbable,)  a  sufficient  space  is 
retained  for  widening  the  present  Railway ; 
and  this  may  be  effected  in  eight  or  nine 
months,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  100,000/., 
including  a  double  set  of  new  rails.  The 
Brighton  Railway,  as  well  as  others,  will,  no 
doubt,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  of  conveying  their  trains  to  the 
heart  of  the  City.  It  may  appear  hazardous, 
for  so  many  trains,  from  different  lines,  to 
meet  in  the  same  focus ;  but,  by  a  simple 
arrangement,  understood  by  all  the  engineers, 
as  in  coaches  passing  through  crowded 
streets,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance  called  a  “  switch,”  the  passage  from 
one  railway  into  another  and  back,  may  be 
rendered  perfectly  secure.  From  the  Green¬ 
wich  terminus  of  the  road,  the  line  may  be 
continued  to  Gravesend,  Rochester,  Canter¬ 
bury,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Dover,  or  any 
part  of  the  intervening  country,  by  branches 
to  be  hereafter  determined  upon ;  and  among 
other  projects  under  consideration,  is  the  con¬ 


struction  of  a  branch  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  London  Bridge,  the  whole  as  in 
the  parent  road  on  arches.  By  this  means, 
vast  accommodation  will  be  afforded  to  the 
persons  coming  from  or  going  to  the  west 
end  of  the  metropolis. 

The  carriages  have  been  partially  running 
on  the  Railway,  from  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  from  Deptford  to  Bermondsey 
Road,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter ;  and  since  then  from  the  end  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey  Street,  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  intended  grand  entrance.  A  splendid 
design  for  this  structure,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  one  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arches, 
appeared  in  No.  3  of  the  new  series  of  the 
Railway  Magazine. 

Curiosity  has,  of  course,  drawn  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  to  make  the  experiment  of  a 
trip  by  this  new  conveyance.  At  first,  two 
engines  or  tenders  only  were  in  use,  but  six 
have  since  been  completed,  and  are  in  constant 
use,  going  backwards  and  forwards  every 
half  hour,  and  oftener,  as  circumstances  may 
require ;  and  the  repetition  of  these  excur¬ 
sions  may  be  increased  to  trains  starting 
from  each  end  every  five  minutes,  with  per¬ 
fect  safety.  During  the  Easter  and  Whit¬ 
suntide  holidays,  the  number  of  persons  who 
went  by  the  trains  was  very  great :  in  the 
latter  part  of  one  day,  (Easter  Monday,) 
6,312  passengers  having  paid.  The  trains  to 
Deptford  go  on  the  right-hand  rail,  and  those 
coming  from  thence  on  the  left ;  they  gene¬ 
rally  stop,  going  and  coming,  to  put  down 
and  take  up  passengers  at  the  Bermondsey 
Road.  The  carriages  are  of  various  con¬ 
structions  ;  some  being  close  omnibuses,  for 
which  the  fare  is  Is.;  other  carriages  open  at 
the  sides,  but  close  at  each  end,  the  fare  9d. ; 
and  others  open  all  round,  for  which  the  fare 
is  6d.  The  carriages  are  accompanied  by 
guards,  in  the  livery  of  the  Company,  dark 
green  cloth,  with  a  section  of  the  Railway  on 
the  button.  The  distance  from  Tooley  Street 
to  Deptford  is  generally  accomplished  in  less 
than  ten  minutes,  including  stoppages  and 
the  necessity  of  starting  and  coming  in  at  an 
easy  rate  :  a  part  of  the  journey,  is,  however, 
done  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour, 
a  proof  that  in  going  long  distances  without 
interruption,  the  speed  may  be  easily  in¬ 
creased.  At  present,  the  train  take  about 
200  each  trip,  but  the  carriages  may  be  in¬ 
creased  according  to  the  demand,  and  one 
engine  may  take  11  or  1 2,000  passengers  per 
diem.  The  Deptford  end,  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  manufactories  there,  is  at  present 
the  depot  for  the  extra  engines,  and  they 
there  undergo  frequent  and  minute  inspec¬ 
tion  ;  a  large,  arched  shed  with  a  cast-iron 
roof  having  been  raised  to  shelter  the  pas¬ 
sengers  coming  and  going. 

The  locomotive  engines  employed  on  this 
Railway  are  upon  entirely  a  new  construction : 
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the  frames  are  so  formed  that  the  wheels  can 
not  deviate  from  the  rails  at  any  speed,  and 
their  revolving  motion  can  be  instantly 
changed  to  a  sliding  motion ;  thus,  the 
trains  being  powerfully  retarded  by  friction, 
are  speedily  brought  to  rest,  and  the  risk  of 
accidents  to  the  passengers  is  materially 
diminished.  Among  other  fancy  carriages 
which  have  been  constructed  is  one  in  the 
form  of  a  Roman  galley,  which  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  floating  in  mid  air. 

Although  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
fully  into  the  calculated  financial  results  of 
the  construction  of  this  Railway,  we  shall 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  it 
promises  to  the  public.  Mr.  Herapath  con¬ 
siders  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  design  to  be  the  Railway  “coming  so 
completely  into  the  metropolis  as  London 
Bridge  is  and  that  it,  consequently,  must 
monopolize  all  Railways  from  the  south  and 
south-east  of  London.  Whatever  may  be  the 
success  of  these  Railways,  when  formed,  they 


will  be  so  many  streams  of  profit  to  the 
Greenwich  Railway.  “  Thus,  without  con¬ 
sidering  its  own  traffic,  which  will,  doubtless, 
be  very  great,  the  Greenwich  line,  like  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  must  gather  strength  and  bulk 
from  every  branch  it  sends  forth.”  Mr. 
Herapath  proceeds  to  estimate  the  profits 
which  are  likely  to  accrue  from  these  branch 
lines  and  other  sources,  and  concludes  that 
the  Company  will  probably  draw  from  the 
public  no  less  than  28  per  cent,  per  annum, 
without  even  using  their  own  line,  and  with 
scarcely  any  counterbalancing  expense. 

The  writer  in  the  Observer  remarks,  that 
“  the  traffic  between  London  and  Greenwich 
daily  by  the  coaches,  according  to  returns 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  averages  4,000 
persons  a  day ;  but  how  vastly  will  this  be 
increased  when  the  distance  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  so  much  less  expense  and  with  so 
material  a  saving  of  time.”  The  following 
comparative  table  has  been  published,  illus¬ 
trating  the  effects  of  the  change  : — 


PRESENT  CHARGES  BY  STAGE  COACHES. 

Inside.  Outside.  Average  Time.  Average  Annual  Expense  of  Money  and  Time. 
s.  d.  s.  Hour.  Inside.  Outside  Roof  or  Dickey.  Hours. 

6  1  1  £54  15  £36  10  0  £36  10  ?30 

1st  Class.  2nd  Class.  3rd  Class. 

Deduct  Railway  charges  as  below  36  10  27  7  6  18  5  182 

Saving  by  Railway  -  --  --  £18  5  £9  2  6  £18  5  548 

In  comparison  with  Stage  Coach  r 

Travelling,  , the J  Free  Tickets  >  Inside,  £34  15  0  .  .  Outside,  20  10  0 
will  save  per  annum  -  -  -  -  3 


CHARGES  BY  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 

1st.  Class.  2ndjClass.  3rd  Class.  Average  Annual  Expense  of  Money  and  Time. 
s,  d.  d.  Time.  1st  Class.  2nd  Class.  3rd  Class.  Hours. 

19  6  15  min.  £36  10  £27  7  6  £18  5  182 

In  comparison  with  Daily  Payments  to  the 

Railway,  Free  Tickets  will  further  save  -  16  10  1176  65j 

*lst  Class  Carriages  -  -  £5  per  quarter. 

1 2nd  Class  ditto  -  -  -  £4  ditto. 

3rd  Class  ditto  -  -  -  £3  ditto. 


The  Railway  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
the  14th  instant,  by  the  first  starting  of  the 
train  from  the  commencement  of  the  line  at 
the  principal  entrance  from  Duke-street,  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge ;  when  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  and  Sheriffs,  took  their  seats  in 
the  first  carriage  ;  the  journeys  to  and  from 
Deptford  were  performed  in  14  minutes  each 
way. 


SONG  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

The  children  at  Rhodes  used  anciently,  on 
the  arrival  of  that  herald  of  spring,  the 
swallow,  to  carry  the  bird  about  from  door  to 
door,  while  they  sang  the  following  song : — 

The  swallow  is  come ! 

The  swallow  is  come  1 
O  fair  are  the  seasons,  and  light 
Are  the  days,  that  she  brings 
With  her  dusky  wings. 

And  her  bosom  snowy-white. 

And'wilt  thou  not  dole 
From  the  wealth  that  is  thine. 


The  fig  and  the  bowl 
Of  rosy  wine. 

And  the  wheaten  meal,  and  the  basket  of  cheese. 
And  the  omelet  cake,  which  is  known  to  please 
The  swallow  that  comes  to  the  Rhodian  land  ? 

Say,  must  we  begone  witli  an  empty  hand, 

Or  shall  we  receive 
The  gift  that  we  crave  ? 

I  f  thou  give,  it  is  well ; 

But  beware  if  thou  fail. 

Nor  hope  that  we’ll  leave  thee, —  “ 

Of  all  we’ll  bereave  thee. 

We’ll  bear  off  the  door. 

Or  its  posts  from  the  floor, — 

Or  we’ll  seize  thy  young  wife  who  is  sitting  within. 
Whose  form  is  so  airy,  so  light,  and  so  thin, 

And  as  lightly,  be  sure,  will  we  bear  her  away.' 
Then  look  that  thy  gift  be  ample  to-day. 

And  open  the  door,  open  the  door. 

To  the  swallow  open  the  door ! 

No  greybeards  are  we. 

To  be  foiled  in  our  glee. 

But  boys  who  will  have  our  will 
This  day, 

But  boys  who  will  have  our  will.  J,  H.  F.. 
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LINES  TO  TIIE  STATUE  OF  A  SLEEPING 
CHILD. 

Fair  image  of  l'ppose  ! 

Which  Childhood  only  knows,' 

When  Fancy  binds  the  spirit  in  its  zone ; 

Soft,  beautiful,  and  deep. 

The  balmy  hush  of  sleep 
Seals  thy  pale  lids,  and  shuts  thy  lips  of  stone. 

Some  mother  passing  by. 

With  bright,  expressive  eye, 

May  gaze  upon  thy  finely  moulded  form. 

And  fondly  "hope  that  life 
With  care  and  sorrow  rife 
Will  ne’er  obscure  thy  sunshine  with  a  storm. 

If  Memory  to  thine  eyes 
Her  magic  glass  applies. 

And  brings  the  phantoms  of  the  past  to  view. 

Oh !  when  thy  lids  unclose, 

Mayst  thou  remember  those 
Whose  course  on  earth  was  transient  as  the  dew. 

Type  of  the  sculptor’s  art ! 

Appealing  to  the  heart 
With’power  aloue  to  fervid  genius  given. 

Although  thy  marble  must 
Again  return  to  dust 

A  lasting  home  awaiteth  thee  in  heaven. — G.lt.  C. 


PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

(To  the  Editor.') 

According  to  the  newspaper  reports  of  a 
public  dinner,  lately  given  at  Edinburgh  to 
Thomas  Campbell,  and  at  which  Professor 
Wilson  presided,  the  former,  when  proposing 
the  health  of  the  chairman,  related  an  anec¬ 
dote  connected  with  Professor  Wilson,  to  the 
effect  that  “  John  Wilson,  the  ornithologist, 
who  went  to  America,  was  mistaken  for  the 
poet,  and  landed  on  the  shore  of  that  country, 
amidst  the  clapping  of  hands  all  over  New 
Orleans,  and  was  walked  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  in  great  state.  But  the  Americans 
being  told  by  the  said  John  Wilson,  that  he 
was  not  the  great  John  Wilson,  turned  round 
upon  him  with  indignation,  and  were  going 
to  tar  and  feather  him” — ( great  laughter  and 
cheering.) 

If  those  present  had  ever  read  of  Wilson 
the  ornithologist,  the  “  great  laughter”  could 
not  have  been  at  the  incident,  but  at  the 
blarney  of  this  anecdote,  which  some  wag 
must  have  invented  for  the  occasion.  There 
are  several  things  against  the  probability 
of  such  a  mistake:  —  First,  Wilson  the 
ornithologist  landed  in  America  about  the 
time  the  professor  was  born;  assuredly,  he 
died  within  twelve  months  of  the  publication 
of  the  Isle  of  Palms  and  before  Black- 
zvood’s  Magazine  was  in  existence. — ( Aihe - 
nceiim ,  No.  4J9.)  Secondly,  the  name  of  the 
American  ornithologist  was  not  John,  but 
Alexander  Wilson.  Thirdly,  Alexander  Wil¬ 
son,  in  his  diary,  mentions  no  such  incident. 
Fourthly,  it  is  very  improbable  that  even  if 
Professor  Wilson  had  been  as  much  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  time  of  that  distinguished  orni¬ 
thologist  as  he  is  now,  that  his  fame  would 
have  been  so  generally  known  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  as  to  induce  them  to  receive  him  with 
a  ‘‘clapping  of  hands.”  And  lastly,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  have  preferred  the 


visit  of  a  writer  of  stories  of  fiction  and 
poems,  to  the  faithful  historian  of  the  real 
objects  of  nature — of  nature  as  she  is  in  their 
own  country.  James  H.  Fennell. 

SONNET, 

WRITTEN  IN  ST.  MARGARET’S  BAY. 

Ye  cliffs  that  with  your  shaggy  brows  sublime. 
Frown  o’er  tlip  waters  as  ye  frown’d  of  old ; 
Titanic  forms  !  o’er  which  the  storms  of  time 
And  chance  and  change  unceasingly  have  roll’d : 
Still  may  the  sea-gull  hail  ye  from  afar. 

When  skies  are  black  with  tempests,  and  the  cloud 
Gives  birth  to  peals  of  thunder  long  and  loud. 
And  Ocean  joins  the  elemental  war. 

Cliffs  of  my  native  Lie  !  if  Summer’s  zone 

With  fairest  flowers  enwreathe  your  rugged  forms. 
Or  wintry  winds,  and  desolating  storms. 

Upon  your  summits  fix  their  lofty  throne. 

Still  may  ye  to  the  western  world  proclaim 
How  mighty  Albion  won  her  altars  and  her  fame. 

G.  11.  C. 


Cije  ^aturaltst. 


DOMESTICATION  OF  THE  DOG. 

The  period  at  which  the  domestication  of  the 
dog  first  took  place  is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity.  The  earliest  mention  of  it,  in 
the  Sacred  Scripture,  occurs  during  the  so¬ 
journ  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt :  —  “  But 
against  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his 
tongue.”  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law,  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  they  were  the  common  scavengers 
of  the  Israelitish  camp,  as  they  are  still  in 
many  cities  of  the  East : — Neither  shall  ye 
eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts  in  the 
field  :  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs.”  A  simi¬ 
lar  office  seems  to  be  repeatedly  alluded  to 
in  the  course  of  the  Jewish  history  : — “  Him 
that  dieth  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat,  and 
him  that  dieth  in  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of 
the  air  eat a  common  curse,  as  it  would 
appear,  as  it  occurs  verbatim  on  no  less  than 
three  separate  occasions  in  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  ;  and  evidently  intimates  a  violent  and 
disgraceful  death,  without  the  honours  of 
sepulture.  The  dog  was  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  eminently  an  unclean  animal,  and 
was  the  figure  selected  for  the  most  contemp¬ 
tuous  insults.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  striking  similarity  which 
exists  in  the  feelings  of  many  Oriental  na¬ 
tions  at  the  present  day,  amongst  whom  the 
very  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is,  with 
little  modification,  applied  to  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose.  The  ancient  Greeks,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  very  different 
sentiment  towards  it.  Homer,  in  his  Odys¬ 
sey,  employs  the  faithful  attachment  of  the 
dog  to  his  master,  as  the  foundation  of  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  eventful  wanderings  of  his  hero; 
and  there  is  not  a  modern  story  of  the  kind, 
accumulated  as  such  instances  have  been  by 
the  industry  of  unnumbered  collectors  of 
“  anecdotes  of  the  dog,”  which  can  surpass 
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— perhaps  scarcely  equal — the  affecting  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  the  poor  dog’s  dying  re¬ 
cognition  of  his  long-lost  master  is  related, 
by  one  who  wrote  probably  not  less  than  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  in  all  countries 
where  the  religious  peculiarities  of  the  people 
have  not  interposed,  the  merits  of  the  dog 
have  been  acknowledged  and  recorded.  He 
has  been  the  pampered  minion  of  royalty,  and 
the  half-starved  partaker  of  the  beggar’s 
crust:  in  one  form  he  appears  as  the  high¬ 
bred  hound  of  the  chase  ;  in  another  as  the 
lowly  but  more  useful  keeper  of  his  master’s 
flocks  ;  in  another  as  the  sure  and  pertina¬ 
cious  tracker  of  human  felons  ;  in  another  as 
the  active  destroyer  of  humbler  nuisances  ; 
and  in  another  as  the  laborious  beast  of  bur¬ 
den  and  of  draught.  —  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds,  by  Thomas  Bell,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S 
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CURIOUS  ANTIQUE  RELIC. 

As  some  workmen  were  digging  in  a  field 
near  Oswestry,  Shropshire,  a  short  time  since, 
they  turned  up  the  hilt  and  part  of  the  blade 
of  an  elegant,  antique  sword.  The  blade  was 
in  two  pieces,  completely  incrusted  with  rust, 
and  very  much  corroded  ;  but,  upon  cleaning 
and  grinding  a  part  of  it,  the  steel  was 
found  to  be  of  excellent  temper.  The  handle 
is  apparently  of  ebony,  or  some  similar  wood, 
but  incrusted  with  the  oxide,  which  has 
passed  from  the  steel  inserted  in  it,  and 
worked  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  buck’s  horn. 
The  scabbard  and  hilt  are  mounted  with  richly 
chased  silver,  as  perfect  as  when  it  came  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  graver.  On  the  end  of  the 
hilt,  is  an  eagle  pouncing  on  its  prey,  and  a 
representation  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  <  )n  each 
side  of  the  guard  is  a  full-length  figure ; 
and  on  the  sword-end  of  the  hilt  are  the 
figures  of  a  spread  eagle,  and  of  a  doe 
couchant  regardant;  the  latter  figure  appears 
as  a  crest.  On  the  silver  plate  which  covers 
the  opening  of  the  scabbard,  is  the  repesen- 
tation  of  an  Arcadian  shepherd-scene.  The 
sword  is  of  the  description  of  those  which 
were  worn  by  the  cavaliers,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  dropped  by  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  royalist  army,  who  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  when  they 
made  an  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the 
town  of  Oswestry,  July  2,  1644,  after  its  cap¬ 
ture  by  the  Parliamentary  force.  “  They  had 
taken  the  passage  of  water,”  says  Sir  Thomas 
Middleton,  “  near  to  Whittington,  and  very 
furiously  assaulted  and  charged  us,  but  were 
repulsed  and  forced  to  retire,  through  the 
courage  of  our  horse,  who  most  courageously 
entertained  the  enemy.  Three  several  times 
the  skirmish  was  doubtful,  either  side  being 


forced  so  often  to  retreat ;  but,  in  the  end, 
our  foot  forces  coming  up,  relieved  the  horse, 
beat  back  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  with 
such  force,  that  they  put  them  to  an  absolute 
flight,  in  which  we  pursued  them  five  miles 
towards  Shrewsbury,  to  a  place  called  Felton- 
heath.  They  lost  many  stout  men,  and  had 
many  of  them  taken  prisoners,  some  of  them 
being  of  great  quality;  and  in  the  flight, 
such  was  their  haste,  that  we  found  in  our 
pursuit  the  highway  strewed  with  ammu¬ 
nition,  &c.”  W.  G.  C. 


SAVOY  PALACE  AND  HOSPITAL,  STRAND. 

Precisely  a  century  since,  this  noble  Hos¬ 
pital  existed  in  embattled  capaciousness.  It 
was  principally  built  of  stone  ;  its  outer  walls 
immediately  abutted  upon  the  Thames,  where 
was  a  flight  of  steps,  but  its  principal  en¬ 
trances  were  from  the  Strand. 

On  the  demolition  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Mary-le- Strand,  by  the  Protector  Somerset, 
the  Hospital  Church,  which  was  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  was,  by  permission  of 
the  Master  of  the  Savoy,  allotted  to  the  use 
of  the  former  parish,  and  it  then  obtained 
the  appellation  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  by 
which  it  is  still  distinguished.  “  That  church, 
with  its  small,  mean  tower,”  says  Mr.  Bray- 
ley,  “  is  now  all  that  remains  of  this  exten¬ 
sive  Hospital,,  except  some  fragments  of 
walls,  and  the  triple  flight  of  steps,  (marked 
in  the  old  plan  as  the  Little  Savoy  Gate,) 
now  called  the  Savoy  steps.  The  church  is 
a  substantial,  stone  edifice,  without  aisles, 
having  six  large,  but  low,  pointed  windows, 
in  the  Tudor  style,  on  each  side:  at  the 
north  end,  where  the  altar  is,  was  another 
but  still  larger  window,  of  similar  form,  which 
has  been  stopped  up.  There  is  considerable 
elegance  in  the  ceiling,  which  is  slightly 
coved  at  the  sides,  but  horizontal  otherwise  : 
its  whole  extent  is  richly  panelled  with 
quatrefoils,  all  the  larger  rows  of  which  con¬ 
tain  shields,  each  inclosed  by  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  sculptured  with  emblems  of  the 
Passion  and  other  scriptural  subjects. 

“  A  considerable  part  of  this  Hospital  was 
dilapidated  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Charles  IT. 
During  the  Dutch  wars,  in  the  same  reign, 
the  old  dormitory,  with  the  sisters’  and 
porters’  lodgings,  were  appropriated  for  the 
reception  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  and 
soldiers ;  after  which,  and  until  the  recent 
demolition  of  the  buildings  on  the  erection  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Savoy  was  principally 
occupied  as  barracks  for  soldiers,  and  a 
prison  for  deserters.  Where  the  Middle 
Savoy  Gate  was,  is  now  a  wide  opening 
called  Savoy  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  still  remains, 
as  marked  in  the  plan,  but  that  church  is  of 
brick,  and  of  modern  date.  The  approach  to 
the  bridge  from  the  Strand,  which  is  formed 
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(Remains  of  the  Savoy  Hospital.) 


by  Wellingtoii-stveet,  and  its  western  conti¬ 
nuation,  Lancaster-place,  covers  the  entire  site 
of  the  old  Duchy-lane,  as  well  as  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  Hospital.  Lancaster- 
place,  which  is  built  upon  high  arches,  in 
order  to  raise  the  houses  to  the  level  of  the 


road,  forms  a  handsome  row  of  buildings, 
terminating,  near  the  bridge,  with  the  Duchy 
Office.”* 


The  vignette  shows  a  fragment  of  this 
ancient  Hospital :  some  further  notice  of  its 
remains  will  be  found  in  the  Mirror ,  vol.  vi., 
p.  169. 

*  Londiniana,  vol.  iii.,  p.  344. 
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THE  WATER-PARTY. 

Mr.  Septimus  Savory  was  a  stout,  round¬ 
bodied,  round-faced  man,  of  some  fifty  well- 
accredited  years  of  age, — a  retired  confec¬ 
tioner,  and,  in  his  time,  a  person  of  much 
eminence  in  his  branch  of  art ;  moreover 
was  he  a  warm  man,  according  to  his  friends 
in  the  City,  as  certainly  was  to  be  expected 
of  one  who  had  passed  so  many  years  indus¬ 
triously  among  fires,  ovens,  stewpans,  and 
brasiers.  Mr.  Savory’s  reputation  had 
thriven  with  his  trade.  He  was  of  an  inge¬ 
nious  and  tasteful  turn  of  mind,  and  the 
inventer  of  many  little  dishes  and  devices 
that  a  pastry-eating  public  devour  every 
day,  without  pausing  to  inquire  to  whose 
genius  they  are  indebted  for  their  entertain¬ 
ment.  If  it  be  any  consolation  to  our  let¬ 
tered  friends,  they  may  be  assured,  that 


pastry  no  more  than  literature  meets  with 
that  ready  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  million,  that  its  clever  authors  might 
deserve  or  desire.  A  new  vol-au-vent  ex¬ 
cites  almost  as  little  interest  for  its  origin¬ 
ator  as  a  new  novel ;  and  the  world  at  large 
devour  tarts  and  treatises,  jujubes  and  jeux- 
d’esprit,  with  equal  nonchalance  and  morti¬ 
fying  incuriosity.  Need  I  corroborate  my 
assertion  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the 
author  of  Bath  buns  remains  unknown  to 
the  present  day.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
him  who  first  threw  <{  a  perfume  o’er  the 
violet,’’  by  naming  certain  little  delicacies 
ycleped  Kisses,  by  that  same  endearing, 
value-enhancing  title.  Knowing  my  friend 
Savory’s  hand  and  style  of  thought,  I  should 
have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
invention  of  both  the  Kiss  and  its  cognomen, 
were  it  not  incontestible  that  this  luxury 
was  in  vogue  long  before  our  times.  It  has 
often  surprised  me  that  he  would  never  send 
any  one  of  his  ingenious  works  to  the  “  Ex¬ 
hibition.’’  Certain  is  it,  that  the  mere  out¬ 
side  view  of  his  shop  on  Twelfth-Night, 
like  a  visit  to  the  Vatican  or  the  Louvre, 
has  been  known  to  equip  a  light  porter  with 
a  taste,  and  send  him  away  a  heavy  critic 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Savory  had  retired 
from  business,  but  that  is  not  altogether 
correct — he  still  had  an  interest  in  the  con¬ 
cern,  and  looked  after  its  more  wholesale 
transactions — the  great  Russian  tallow  sales 
for  instance,  and  other  confectionery  indis- 
pensables.  Still,  Septimus  was  [mainly  un¬ 
employed  ;  and  the  same  fate  attended  the 
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knowing  old  bachelor  of  fifty,  that  would 
have  befallen  the  novice  of  fifteen  in  like 
circumstances—  Mr.  Savory  got  into  mis¬ 
chief. 

Love  has  been  compared  to  mere  animal 
complaints, — if  a  man  do  not  take  to  it,  as  to 
them,  kindly  in  his  youth,  he  is  never  safe 
from  attack  as  long  as  he  lives.  So  fell  it 
out  with  our  confectioner.  He  that  formerly 
was  reputed  by  the  waggish  spinsters  of  his 
neighbourhood  to  keep  his  heart  in  no  less 
secure  and  cool  place  than  his  ice-cellar,  was 
now  a  prey  to  the  warmest  attacks  of  the 
(l  great  agitator,” — Dan  Cupid,  as  Mercutio 
called  the  little,  troublesome  imp. 

The  first  floor  of  his  house  lying  between 
Mr.  Savory’s  lodging  and  that  of  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Whippy,  was  tenanted  by  Mes- 
dames  Hyacinthe  and  Stock,  a  fair  copartner¬ 
ship  in  the  dress-making  line.  Between 
this  pretty  firm,  then,  and  the  two  single 
gentlemen,  their  neighbours,  an  intimate,  a 
most  intimate,  acquaintanceship  sprang  up, 
which  threatened,  at  all  events,  to  be  the 
breaking  of  one  firm,  and  the  utter  ruin  of 
two  old  bachelors — by  marriage.  How  things 
had  come  to  this  pass,  there  was  no  saying. 
Mr.  Savory  laid  the  blame  at  Mr.  Whippy's 
door ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  was  very  par¬ 
ticular  always  to  carry  it  back  again,  as  ori¬ 
ginating  in  [Mr.  Savory’s  house  ;  but,  if  we 
consider  where  the  fair  objects  of  the  dispute 
dwelt  themselves,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  the  affair  took  its  origin  between  the 
two. 

However,  to  come  to  our  tale  at  last, 
to  whichever  party  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fos¬ 
tering  of  the  double  amour,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  to  Savory  alone  is  due  the  merit  of  a 
plot  which  he  laid  to  surprise  his  friends  in 
general,  and  to  entrap  the  gentle  heart  of 
Mile.  Hyacinthe  in  particular.  For,  after 
three  days’  close  confinement,  a  brilliant  idea 
first  saw  the  light,  the  material  parts  of 
which  were  forthwith  inclosed  in  a  note,  and 
dispatched  to  next  door  but  one,  and  direct¬ 
ed,  “  Simon  Whippy,  Esquire.” 

Though  the  positive  wording  of  this  com¬ 
munication  may  not  be  laid  before  the  reader, 
yet  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  Septi¬ 
mus  called  upon  the  said  Simon  to  join  him 
in  an  entertainment  to  their  joint  friends, 
Mesdames  Hyacinthe  and  Stock ;  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  be  at  all  the  cost  and  labour 
of  invention,  arrangement,  thought,  and  invi¬ 
tation  ;  and  entreating  of  Mr.  Whippy,  that 
he  would  not  trouble  himself  any  further, 
than  to  undertake  to  defray  one  half  of  the 
expenses. 

This  missive,  happily  for  its  fate,  reached 
its  destination,  just  as  Simon  Whippy,  Es¬ 
quire,  was  at  a  dead  halt  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  line  of  a  centaine  of  couplets 
which  he  intended  to  indite  in  honour  of  his 
friend,  Miss  Stock.  The  poet  at  once  saw 


the  advantage  offered,  and  his  modesty  aid¬ 
ing  his  penetration,  they  together  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  good  dinner  and  a  day’s 
pleasuring  would  be  the  next  best  thing, 
after  his  own  verses,  that  he  could  offer  to 
the  pretty  milliner.  The  thing  was  resolved  ! 
Mr.  Whippy  dashed  his  pen  to  the  ground, 
having  first  carefully  wiped  the  nib,  and  next 
proceeded  to  put  away  his  Muse  and  his  blot¬ 
ting  case,  determined  to  be  guided  by  Mr. 
Savory, — though  he  did  not  quite  understand 
the  different  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
that  gentleman  appeared  to  hold  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  his  purse. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May 
— that  is,  a  few  days  after  the  events  nar¬ 
rated — two  boats  v/ere  observed  moored  close 
under  the  landing-place  above  bridge  at 
Westminster.  The  one,  in  all  the  gaiety  of 
gilt  mouldings,  brass  fittings,  pink  awnings, 
and  four  striped-shirted  and  red-capped 
young  watermen  ;  the  other,  as  it  were  a 
tender  to  the  bigger  boat,  was  no  farther 
conspicuous,  than  as  containing  a  big  drum, 
a  French  horn,  a  clarinet,  and  its  own  small 
complement  of  men, — not  to  mention  the 
unfortunate  beings  who  were  engaged  to 
aggravate  the  same  drum,  clarinet,  and  horn, 
during  the  excursion  about  to  be.  The  day 
came  in  but  coldly :  the  calm  surface  of  the 
waters  was  now  and  then  tinged  with  the  beams 
of  morning,  but  it  was  to  no  warmth-diffusing 
purpose.  Sol  shone  forth  at  times  bravely, 
as  if  making  an  effort  to  get  up,  but  in  truth 
appeared  more  than  half  disposed  once  more 
to  don  the  red  night-cap  of  cloud  which  fair 
Aurora  had  already  so  often  gently  drawn 
from  off  his  brow.  While  waiting  for  their 
living  freight,  the  heroes  of  the  striped  shirts 
were  sensibly  moved  to  moralize  on  the  frigid 
vanities  and  cold  shows  of  this  world,  and — 
to  regret  their  p-jackets.  But  the  musi¬ 
cians,  a  wiser  race,  had  long  ago  deputed  the 
horn,  a  fellow  with  a  purple  face,  to  knock 
up  the  people  at  the  Red  Lion,  and  were 
reaping  their  reward  and  consolation  in  the 
discussion  of  a  can  of  early  purl. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  long  after 
the  hour  at  which  Mr.  Savory  had  implored 
every  body  to  be  on  the  ground,  and  such 
they  remained  for  some  minutes  longer. 
However,  it  is  due  to  that  gentleman  to 
record,  that,  he  and  his  immediate  proteges 
were  the  first  to  arrive ;  they  were  set  down 
somewhat  about  seven  in  number.  To  wit — 
himself,  his  friend  Whippy,  and  his  little 
nephew  Ned— of  whom  more  anon, — the  two 
“  young  ladies,”  and  though  last,  not  light¬ 
est,  two  bouncing  hampers.  While  Mr. 
Whippy  was  looking  over  his  spectacles  in 
search  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  others  dropped 
in — in  the  shape  of  two  dashing  gentlemen, 
hight  Bobbin  and  Spangles,  mutual  friends 
of  our  adventurous  bachelors,  and  especially 
invited  to  entertain  the  ladies,  though  with  a 
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strict  proviso  that  they  were  not  to  make 
themselves  too  agreeable. 

The  last  to  arrive  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brownhead,  who  were  presently  seen  pick¬ 
ing  their  way  down  the  greasy  steps, — 
Mrs.  B.  scolding  everybody  for  being  so 
late,  and  next  rating  her  husband  for  sink¬ 
ing  up  to  one  knee,  (as  he  certainly  did,)  in 
the  mud.  Everybody  hastened  to  assure 
her  that  it  was  not  his  fault ;  concluding 
with  the  truth,  to  which  Brownhead’s  nan¬ 
keen  gaiters  bore  testimony,  that  mud  was 
mud,  and  not  granite  ;  they  might  have 
added  that  the  old  gentleman’s  legs  were  so 
thin,  that  no  wonder  they  cut  in.  Mrs.  B., 
however,  stood  her  ground  better  than  her 
husband  had  done  his,  and  maintained  that 
he  should  have  allowed  her  to  go  first. 
Having  enforced  this  principle  upon  her 
surrounding  friends,  the  lady  concluded  her 
harangue  by  desiring  the  men  to  put 
Brownhead  in  the  boat  I” 

“  Nous  voila,  enfin  !”  cried  Miss  Stock, 
the  English  partner,  who  had  the  peculiarity 
of  never  speaking  anything  but  French  ; 
while,  as  some  small  amends  for  the  disgrace 
and  loss  suffered  by  our  tongue,  the  Parisian 
side  of  the  house  was  equally  partial  to 
English. 

“  Ees,  Mees  Stork — regarden — we  are 
moving— dey  are  going  to  make  von  start.” 

“  I  hope  not,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Bobbin, 
slightly  misunderstanding  the  lady,  “  for  my 
part  I  don’t  see  the  fun  of  their  making  one 
start — I  hate  guns  anywhere,  except  in  the 
fields - ” 

“  Where  you  never  go  to  handle  them, 
eh,  Bobbin  ?”  unkindly  observed  his  friend 
Spangles. 

But  here  the  conversation  dropped,  as  the 
boatmen  dipped  their  oars,  and  stood  out 
for  the  middle  of  the  stream  ;  Mile.  Hya- 
cirithe  waving  her  colours  over  the  side,  and 
Mr.  Savory  exchanging  smiles  all  round. 
The  musicians  having  tossed  their  empty 
can  ashore,  followed  closely  in  the  rear,  and 
struck  up  some  popular  and  cheering  air, 
with  full  band,  as  an  impertinent  pot-boy 
vainly  and  vociferously  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
mind  them  that  the  purl  was  yet  unpaid  for. 

Now  then  was  Mr.  Septimus  Savory  in 
bliss  :  whichever  way  he  turned,  the  grati¬ 
fication  beaming  on  the  countenances  of  his 
friends  radiated  back  upon  himself,  as  the 
prime  cause  of  all.  On  one  side  of  him 
sat  his  beloved,  his  Hyacinthe,  looking 
quite  as  young  and  pretty  as  she  had  looked 
at  the  commencement  of  their  long  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  chattering  loud  enough  for  ten  : 
on  the  other,  his  friend  Whippy,  whose  in¬ 
tense  pleasure  glistened  through  his  very 
spectacles.  It  was  a  treat  to  Savory  to  see 
that  gentleman  looking  so  well  and  so  gay. 
II  is  face  wore  a  bottle  green  hue  as  usual, 
but  his  dress  was  cheerful ;  while  his  broad, 
flat  figure  and  short  arms,  equipped  in  an 


olive  brown  coat  and  lemon- coloured  waist¬ 
coat,  bore  no  distant  resemblance  to  a  fine, 
lively  turtle,  sitting  up  to  look  about  him. 
Then  there  was  Miss  Stock,  and  the  young 
sparks,  Bobbin  and  Spangles,  whose  wit  and 
white  hats,  Mr.  Savory  foresaw,  would  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  on  the  river.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brownhead,  too,  were  there  doubtless 
to  add  to  his  enjoyment  by  and  by,  but  as 
yet  the  good  lady  had  not  forgotten  the 
soiled  pantaloons,  and  till  she  had  looked 
over  his  accident,  the  little  old  gentleman 
knew  better  than  to  venture  even  to  look 
over  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Excepting  this 
pair,  all  was  gaiety,  even  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  for  that  was  covered  with  a  con¬ 
fused,  but  smart,  assemblage  of  silk  dresses, 
fancy  trousers,  neat  ankles,  and  Wellington 
boots.  To  add  an  additional  grace  to  his 
pleasure,  Mr.  Savory  had  his  secret ;  and 
felt  that  his  friends  were  about  to  be  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  an  agreeable  surprise. 

They  cleared  Millbank  and  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  Vauxhall  and  its  jovial  reminiscences, 
Tothill-fields,  and  their  rural  solitudes,  and, 
presently,  the  Red  House.  The  day  was 
clearing  up  decisively.  The  banks  of  the 
river  richly  maintained  the  character  be¬ 
stowed  on  them  by  earlier  navigators.  Now 
a  cow,  now  two  of  the  same  picturesque 
animals  together  ;  now  a  group  of  alders, 
or  a  dirty  alder  ;  now  a  wood-built  hut, 
with  red  tiles,  or  a  barge-breaker’s  cottage 
in  thatch ;  sedges,  flags,  and  bullrushes, 
alternately  invested  the  scene  with  an  inde¬ 
scribable  charm.  As  a  lover  of  the  sedgy 
margin  and  the  brink  of  rivers,  Mr.  Savory 
had  his  fancy  suited  to  the  full.  Our  glo¬ 
rious  river  is  all  brink  ;  or,  rather,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  beyond.  Moses  would 
recall  the  hour  of  his  mother’s  desertion,  at 
the  sight  of  our  well- grown  rushes  :  a  Rot¬ 
terdammer  would  feel  quite  at  home,  with 
the  full  flood  of  mud  sweeping  past  him, 
between  banks  worthy  of  his  fatherland 
— or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  his  father- 
water. 

Bridge  after  bridge  did  our  merry  party 
sweep  beneath,  and  such  was  the  desire  in 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Savory  for  all  the  world 
to  participate  in  the  gratification  of  the 
day,  that  upon  a  voice  from  one  bridge  call¬ 
ing  out  for  an  encore,  after  the  boats  had 
shot  through,  Septimus  himself  desired  the 
watermen  to  try  back  and  come  through 
t’other  arch  ;  a  manoeuvre  which  was  in¬ 
stantly  ’executed,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
three  Putney  butcher-boys,  and  a  market 
gardener  from  Fulham.  In  only  one  or  two 
circumstances  was  Savory  annoyed.  Mr. 
Spangles  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bobbin  on 
the  other,  would  insist  upon  keeping  their 
arms  in  extremely  close  juxtaposition  with 
the  respective  backs  of  “  the  young  ladies,” 
to  the  imminent  danger,  as  he  observed,  of 
the  said  arms  being  crushed  by  passing 
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boats  :  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
kind  disposition  of  Mr.  Savory  !  But 
again,  and  this  is  a  blacker  charge  against 
the  young  gentlemen,  whenever  he,  or  his 
iriend  Simon  Whippy,  did  venture  on  a 
shrewd  observation  or  a  playful  sally,  they 
lound  themselves  put  down  or  snapped  up 
in  a  twinkling  by  the  same  all-embracing 
wits  :  whereas,  like  the  man  in  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  who  had  engaged  a  butt  for  the  day, 
he,  Savory,  had  intended  it  should  be  just 
the  reverse. 

At  length,  the  joyous  crew  reached 
Richmond,  where  they  landed,  and,  in  Mr. 
Bobbin’s  own  words,  “divulging”  in  all 
directions,  philandered  away  an  hour,  bear¬ 
ing  with  them  strict  injunctions  neither  to 
eat  nor  to  drink  clandestinely,  but  to  abide 
the  time  and  dinner  appointed  by  the 
director-general  of  the  day. 

So  far  had  things  prospered  ;  but  the  tide 
turned  at  Richmond,  figuratively  as  well  as 
physically.  Heated  by  his  walk,  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  the  boat  to  complete  the  few  miles 
yet  to  be  run,  Mr.  Savory  took  off'  his  hat; 
displaying  a  head  which,  if  not  particularly 
well  formed,  was  at  least  well  powdered — for 
Mr.  S.  was  among  the  last  of  those  who  affect 
that  old  gentlemanly  weakness.  At  first 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  cauli¬ 
flower  pate  before  them  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  but,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  there  was  observed  to  settle  on  it — 
first  one  fly,  and  then  two  flies  ;  and  pre¬ 
sently  a  bluebottle  looked  in  to  see  what  was 
going  on ;  each  and  all  of  which  parties 
buzzed  aloud  till  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  their  species :  in  fact,  Mr.  Savory’s 
head  became  like  a  swarm  of  flies.  Horse¬ 
flies,  dragon-flies,  and  may-flies,  with  here 
and  there  a  young  wasp,  seemed  inclined  to 
colonize  in  the  same  quarter.  In  short,  in 
the  poet’s  words, 

Ten  thousand  different  kinds 
Peopled  tiie  wig ! 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  this 
passed  without  some  slight  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  late  owner  of  the  head,  so 
highly  honoured:  he  brushed,  and  Mile. 
Hyacinthe  brushed,  and  Mr.  Whippy  brushed, 
(till  he  found  both  powder  and  flies  brushing 
on  to  his  own  person,)  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Who  could  account  for  the  phenomenon  P  no 
one.  So  Mr.  Savory  replaced  his  hat  again. 
But  the  straggling  curls  still  exposed  temp¬ 
tation  :  it  was  a  hot,  lazy  day,  the  flies  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  and  were  content 
to  hang  three-thick  upon  their  feast,  and 
at  times  to  take  a  turn  among  the  rest  of 
the  party ;  though  ears  and  noses  tingled, 
and  the  lips  (or  the  lip- salve)  of  the  fairer 
voyagers  offered  indescribable  sweets,  the 
winged  monsters  found  no  other  such  head. 

We  have  named  one  Master  Ned — a  ne¬ 
phew  of  Mr.  Savory,  and  a  freshman  in  the 


school  of  pastry,  as  being  of  the  party.  This 
young  gentleman,  seeing  the  fun  that  was 
going  forward,  could  no  longer  keep  his  own 
counsel,  but  whispered  to  his  neighbour  that 
“  by  some  accident ,  his  uncle’s  powder-box 
had  been  filled  with  powdered  sugar.”  This 
piece  of  information  was  not  long  in  making 
the  round  of  the  boat,  and  though  it  roused 
the  ire  of  some,  and  the  laughter  of  others,  it 
by  no  means  tended  to  drive  away  the  flies, 
who  now  thronged  “  in  legions  infinite,”  as 
if  re-assured  by  Ned’s  story  that  they  were 
perfectly  legitimate  in  their  taste. 

If  to  have  companions  in  our  woe  be  any 
consolation,  Mr.  Savory  was  not  without  a 
counterpoise  to  his  grief- — for  none  of  his 
friends  were  any  longer  at  their  ease,  but 
soon  were  his  troubles  heightened  by  that  very 
circumstance.  Fearful  murmurs  were  afloat 
in  the  gloomy  circle,  that  one  man’s  head 
should  be  a  source  of  misery  to  so  many. 
First  was  it  silently  proposed  to  consign  the 
wig  to  the  use  and  emolument  of  the  river 
gods  or  barbels  below ;  and  when  it  proved 
that  the  wig  was  no  wig,  but  natural  hair, 
then,  horrible  to  relate — then,  I  say,  by  nod, 
wink,  and  inuendo,  was  it  put  to  the  vote, 
whether  man,  head,  wig,  powder,  flies,  and 
all,  should  not  be  put  quietly  over  the  side  of 
the  boat,  as  a  general  nuisance. 

A  dreadful  situation  for  Mr.  Savory,  and 
narrowly  did  he  escape  !  The  motion  was 
lost  by  one  vote. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  Spangles,  who 
had  been  the  ringleader  in  the  late  projected 
mutiny,  “  my  dear  fellow,  you  couldn't  hold 
your  head  under  water  just  for  five  minutes, 
could  you  P  do  now,  try  !  Five  minutes,  and 
we  shall  get  the  start  of  the  enemy.  I  will 
hold  you,  and  Brownhead,  as  an  impartial 
man,  shall  hold  the  watch.’’ 

“  La  belle  idee !”  cried  Miss  Stock, 
“  noyez  les  mouches !  —  Essayez-la  done, 
M.  de  la  tete  sucree  !” 

“  Dry  you  den — if  you  please  !”  said  Ma¬ 
demoiselle,  u  I  sail  loav  you  betters  san 
never,”  whispered  the  seducing  beauty. 

“  Do  now,  try  i”  echoed  the  whole  pack. 

“  Oh  !  these  bluebottles !”  moaned  Mr. 
Whippy,  looking  imploringly  in  the  face  of 
his  friend,  but  without  adding  a  word. 

Savory  recognised  the  appeal.  This  last 
blow — not  to  speak  of  fly-blows — was  almost 
too  much :  Septimus  saw  what  was  expected 
of  him  as  a  gentleman,  but  he  also  perceived 
the  inconveniences  likely  to  attend  an  immer¬ 
sion  ot  his  occiput.  He  could  not  but  feel, 
too,  that  the  usage  he  was  experiencing  was 
not  the  most  grateful  on  the  part  of  certain 
parties.  Everybody  had  shifted  for  him  or 
herself :  he  sat  alone,  deserted,  and  a  prey  to 
flies.  She,  whom  he  would  have  cherished, 
not  only  among  troublous  insects,  but  in 
darkness,  and  amidst  all  the  other  plagues 
of  Egypt,  had  flown  to  the  protection  of  ano- 
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ther.  An  invincible  barrier  of  parasols  was 
erected  between  him  and  his  species. 

Help  and  rescue  were  nearer  than  he 
expected.  A  waterman’s  long,  red  cap, 
handed  to  him  on  the  end  of  a  boat-hook, 
covered  his  sweet  head  all  over — even  unto 
his  nose  ;  and,  in  five  minutes,  like  a  flower, 
on  which  the  night  had  fallen,  he  was  de¬ 
serted  by  all  who  had  drawn  sweets  from  his 
hyacinthine  locks,  and  presently  restored  to 
happiness  and  the  society  of  his  friends.  But 
as  in  children,  we  hear  the  deep  heart-born 
sob  long  after  the  anguish  has  passed  away, 
so  did  the  grave  countenance  of  our  friend 
occasionally  betray  some  residue  of  his  griefs. 

kT.  R. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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THE  DESULTORY  MAN. 

By  the  Author  of  Richelieu. 

[Two  thirds  of  this  work,  by  Mr.  James? 
and  consisting  of  Tales  and  Sketches,  have 
been  already  before  the  public  in  Annuals 
and  other  periodical  works.  The  several 
pieces  have  much  of  the  ease  and  elegance 
by  which  the  author’s  writings  are  distin¬ 
guished.  The  topics  are  “  trifles  light  as 
air,”  romances  of  real  life,  and  some  very 
picturesque  sketches  of  life  and  character  in 
the  South  of  France,  with  a  few  descriptions 
of  the  scenery  in  that  district.  We  quote  a 
paper  to  ourselves  new.] 

La  G alette. 

Hunger,  that  most  domineering  of  all 
tyrants,  took  advantage  of  our  ramble  to 
bully  us  sadly ;  and  though  we  had  not  ne¬ 
glected  to  satisfy  his  morning  demands, 
before  we  set  out  from  Dieppe,  he  contrived 
to  force  us  into  a  dirty,  little  cottage  at  Ar- 
ques,  which  the  people  called  “  l’Auberge  P’ 
It  was  the  strangest  combination  of  kitchen 
and  pigsty,  and  henroost,  that  ever  I  saw. 

Cooking,  and  cackling,  and  grunting,  were 
all  going  on  at  once  when  we  arrived,  and 
some  of  the  joint  produce  was  offered  for  our 
luncheon,  in  form  of  a  dish  of  eggs  and 
onions  swimming  together  in  lard.  The 
people  of  the  house  seemed  to  consider  this 
mess  as  the  acme  of  cookery ;  but  in  spite  of 
sundry  epithets  bestowed  upon  it,  such  as 
charmant,  delicieux,  & c.,  we  had  bad  taste 
enough  to  prefer  some  plain  boiled  eggs, 
whose  friendly  shells  had  kept  them  from  all 
contamination. 

I  suppose  that  particular  dishes  become  as 
it  were  national  property,  because  they  are 
so  nasty  that  no  one  can  eat  them,  except 
those  who  are  brought  up  to  it ;  but  certainly 
when  our  mouths  have  been  seasoned  to  any 
of  these  national  messes  in  our  youth,  every 
thing  else  seems  flat,"  stale,  and  unprofitable. 
They  are  so  intimately  combined  with  all  our 
early  recollections,  ^  that,  in  after  years,  they 


form  no  small  link  in  that  bright  chain  of 
memory  which  binds  our  affection  so  strongly 
to  the  days  of  our  infancy. 

It  is  all  very  bathotic  and  gross  I  know, 
but,  nevertheless,  salt  salmon  and  peas  to  a 
Fleming,  gruyere  to  a  Swiss,  or  barley  broth 
and  oatmeal  porridge  to  a  Scot,  will  do  more 
to  call  up  old  and  sweet  remembrances  of 
home  and  happiness,  and  early  days,  than  the 
most  elaborate  description.  But  all  this  is 
nothing  to  the  power  which  a  galette  has 
morally  and  physically  upon  a  native  of 
Britanny. 

I  do  not  mean  to  speak  anything  profanely, 
but  had  Eve  been  a  Bretonne,  Satan  might 
have  offered  her  an  apple  to  all  eternity.  She 
would  not  have  said  thank  you  for  it.  Nay, 
had  it  been  a  whole  apple  pie,  she  would  but 
have  turned  up  her  nose,  and  we  might  all 
have  been  in  Paradise  up  to  this  present  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 
He  might  have  prated  about  knowledge,  too, 
as  long  as  he  liked  ;  it  would  not  have  made 
any  difference,  for  the  Bretonnes  have  seen 
no  bluestockings  since  Madame  de  Sevigne’s 
time,  and  I  never  could  find  ten  of  them  that 
knew  the  difference  between  London  and 
Pekin,  or  that  wished  to  know  it.  But  if  the 
tempter  had  offered  her  a  galette ,  good  by 
Paradise  !  She  could  never  have  withstood 
it.  She  would  but  have  bargained  for  a  little 
milk,  and  a  piece  of  butter,  and  gone  out  as 
quietly  as  my  fire  is  doing  at  this  moment. 

But  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  what 
sort  of  a  thing  a  galette  is ;  the  receipt  is  as 
follows  : — 

Take  a  pint  of  milk  or  a  pint  of  water,  as 
the  case  may  be,  put  it  into  a  dirty  earthen 
pan,  which  has  never  been  washed  out  since 
it  was  made  ;  add  a  handful  of  oatmeal,  and 
stir  the  whole  round  with  your  hand,  pouring 
in  meal  till  it  be  of  the  consistency  of  hog- 
wash.  Let  the  mess  stand  till  next  morning, 
then  pour  it  out  as  you  would  do  a  pancake, 
upon  a  flat  plate  of  heated  iron,  called  a  ga- 
lettier ;  ascertain  that  it  be  not  too  hot,  by 
any  process  you  may  think  fit.  In  Britanny 
they  spit  upon  it.  This  being  placed  over  a 
smoky  wood  fire,  will  produce  a  sort  of  tough 
cake  called  a  galette ,  which  nothing  but  a 
Breton  or  an  ostrich  can  digest. 

In  this  consists  the  happiness  of  a  Breton, 
and  all  his  ideas  somehow  turn  upon  this.  If 
you  ask  a  labouring  man  where  he  is  going, 
he  answers,  “  Manger  de  la  galette  ?”  If  it 
rains  after  a  drought,  they  tell  you,  “  II  pleut 
de  la  galette and  the  height  of  hospitality 
is  to  ask  you  in  “  pour  manger  de  la  galette.” 

I  remember  a  curious  exemplification  of 
what  I  have  said  above,  which  occurred  to 
me  during  a  former  residence  in  Britanny. 
All  orders  of  monks  except  that  of  La  Trappe, 
having  been  long  abolished  in  France,  it  is 
very  rare  ever  to  meet  with  any,  except  when 
some  solitary  old  devotee  is  seen  crossing  the 
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country  upon  a  pilgrimage,  and  then  he  is 
always  distinguished  by  the  “  cockle  hat  and 
staff,”  under  which  insignia  he  passes  un¬ 
questioned,  being  considered  in  bond,  as 
mercantile  folks  would  say.  However,  as  I 
was  passing  one  day  through  Evran,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  regular  Capuchin,  walk¬ 
ing  leisurely  through  the  streets  without 
any  symptoms  of  pilgrimage  about  him.  He 
was  a  very  reverend- looking  personage,  clad 
in  his  long,  dark  robes  with  his  cowlthrowm 
back  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  high  fore¬ 
head  and  bald  head  meeting  the  sun  un¬ 
shrinkingly,  as  an  old  friend  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  encounter  every  day  for 
many  a  year.  His  long  beard  was  as  white 
as  snow,  and  a  single  lock  of  hair  on  his 
forehead  marking  where  the  tonsure  had 
ended,  made  him  look  like  an  old  father 
Time  turned  Capuchin. 

He  was  a  native  of  Britanny,  I  learnt,  and 
had  quitted  his  convent  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  not,  indeed,  with  any  intention  of 
breaking  the  vow  he  had  taken,  or  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  mode  of  life  he  had  chosen  : 
but  it  was  in  order  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
some  foreign  country  for  himself  and  his 
expelled  brethren.  This  he  found  in  Italy, 
and  now,  after  a  thirty  years’  absence,  he 
had  returned  under  a  regular  passport  to 
sojourn  for  awhile  in  his  own  land. 

The  motives  for  such  a  man’s  return  puz¬ 
zled  me  not  a  little.  The  ties  between  him 
and  the  world  were  broken.  Memory  and 
early  affections,  I  thought,  could  but  have 
small  hold  on  him  :  or  was  it  because  the 
past  was  so  contrasted  with  the  present, 
that  it  had  become  still  dearer  to  remem¬ 
brance  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found  means  to 
introduce  myself  to  him,  and  discovered  him 
to  be  both  an  amiable  and  intelligent  man. 
After  some  conversation,  my  curiosity  soon 
led  me  to  the  point.  “  It  is  a  long  way  to 
travel  hither  from  Italy,  father,”  said  I, 
“  and  on  foot.” 

u  I  have  made  longer  journeys,  and  for  a 
less  object,”  replied  he. 

“  True,”  I  went  on,  “  this  is  your  native 
land,  and  whither  will  not  the  love  of  our 
country  lead  us.” 

The  Capuchin  smiled.  “  I  did  not  come 
for  that,”  said  he. 

“  Probably  you  had  relations  or  friends 
whom  you  remembered  with  affection,”  I 
added  ;  my  curiosity  more  excited  than  ever. 

“  None  that  I  know  of,”  replied  the  monk. 

“  You  think  me  very  inquisitive,”  said  I. 

“  Not  in  the  least,”  he  answered  ;  “  I 
am  very  willing  to  satisfy  you.” 

<(  Then  let  me  ask  you,”  I  continued,  “  if 
you  came  hither  for  some  great  religious 
object.” 

“Alas!  no,  my  son,”  he  replied.  “You 
give  me  credit  for  more*  zeal  or  more  in¬ 
fluence  dhan  I  possess.” 


“  Yet,  surely,  you  had  some  motive  for 
coming  all  this  way  on  foot,”  said  I,  put¬ 
ting  it  half  as  a  question,  half  as  an  esta¬ 
blished  position. 

“  Oh,  certainly,”  he  replied,  “  I  had  a 
motive  for  my  journey,  and  one  that  is  all- 
sufficient  to  a  native  of  Britanny.  But  it 
was  not  from  any  great  religious  or  any 
great  political  motive  ;  nor  was  it  either  to 
see  my  country,  my  family,  or  my  friends.” 

“  Then  for  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
did  you  come?”  exclaimed  I. 

“  Pour  manger  de  la  galette ,”  replied  the 
monk. 


SACRED  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan,  D.D. 

[This  work,  a  compactly  printed  volume  of 
some  four  hundred  pages,  is  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  certain  of  the  leading  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Winter  ;  the  author  apparently  in¬ 
tending  for  the  three  other  seasons  as  many 
volumes.  In  plan,  the  portion  before  us  re¬ 
sembles  Sturm’s  Reflexions ,  in  so  far  that 
it  contains  a  paper  for  every  day  of  the 
season  or  thirteen  weeks  ;  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  consisting  of  religious  and  moral  re¬ 
flexions,  generally  suggested  by  the  subject 
of  discussion  on  the  preceding  week.  The 
topics  are  classed  as  follow :  Introductory 
Remarks ;  Cosmical  Arrangements  ;  the 
the  Starry  Heavens  ;  the  Microscope  ;  Hy¬ 
bernation  of  Plants,  of  Insects,  of  Birds, 
and  of  Quadrupeds  ;  Migration  of  Fishes  ; 
Hybernation  of  Man  ;  Inhabitants  of  the 
Polar  Regions;  Frost;  Geology;  Night. 
The  manner  in  which  these  subjects  are 
treated  is  at  once  entertaining  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  full  of  incidental  anecdote  and 
precept ;  whilst,  throughout  the  work  is 
displayed  a  pious  and  reverential  feeling, 
naturally  inspired  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
season,  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator  evinced  day  by  day.  The  style 
is  popular,  and  the  papers,  rarely  extending 
beyond  four  pages  each,  are  enriched  with 
illustrative  quotations  from  recent  works  of 
high  merit,  as,  for  example,  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises.  Our  specimens  are  from 
that  portion  of  the  volume  which  corre¬ 
sponds,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  day  on  which 
we  write : — ] 

Man  in  Winter — Provisions  for  his 
comfort. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  look  into  the 
various  features  of  that  providential  admi¬ 
nistration,  by  which,  under  a  very  peculiar 
and  surprising  discipline,  the  progress  of 
society  is  advanced,  and  man  rises  in  the 
scale  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings.  In 
the  wants  of  his  natural  state,  as  regards 
the  season  of  winter,  we  yesterday  saw  how 
a  stimulus  is  employed,  which,  combined, 
doubtless,  with  other  incentives,  induces 
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him  to  seek,  first,  necessaries,  then  conve¬ 
niences,  then  comforts  and  luxuries,  till  he 
draws  around  him  the  resources  of  the 
world,  and,  by  the  ever-expanding  views  of 
an  aspiring  mind,  calls  progressively  into 
action  those  mental  powers  and  faculties, 
both  in  himself  and  his  fellows,  which  might 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant. 

If,  from  this  view  of  the  exercise  given  to 
genius  and  talent,  in  counteracting  the  pri¬ 
vations  of  winter,  we  turn  to  the  provisions 
which  have  been  bountifully  made,  in  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  for  affording  scope  to  these 
faculties,  we  shall  find  additional  cause  of 
devout  admiration.  The  first  thing  worthy 
of  remark,  in  this  department  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  is,  that  speaking  generally,  the  mate¬ 
rials  by  which  exposure  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  season  may  be  obviated,  lie  patent 
and  abundant  in  those  climates  where  such 
inconveniences  are  liable  to  be  felt.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  penetrate  into  the  colder 
regions,  animals  are  found  in  greater  plenty, 
whose  coats,  of  soft  and  downy  fur,  fur¬ 
nished  beneficently  by  their  Creator,  for 
their  own  protection,  when  transferred  to 
the  human  body,  defy  the  wintry  storms. 
If  we  approach  still  nearer  the  polar  circle, 
we  discover  a  provision  which  renders  even 
these  regions  of  gloom  and  intense  cold, 
habitable  during  the  severest  part  of  the 
year.  The  enormous  tenants  of  the  icy 
seas,  which  surround  these  inhospitable 
coasts,  not  only  furnish  the  inhabitants  with 
food,  but,  being  enveloped  in  immense  loads 
of  fat,  yield  to  them  all  that  is  needful,  both 
for  light  and  heat,  in  their  dark  and  chilly 
winter  months.  Nay,  the  very  snow,  which 
clothes  Nature  as  in  a  winding-sheet,  and 
seems  to  augur  nothing  but  desolation  and 
death,  is  converted,  by  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
into  a  comfortable  habitation,  and  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  preserver  of  life,  and  a  means  of 
enjoyment. 

Then  again,  if  we  speak  of  fuel,  how 
bountiful  is  Providence  in  supplying  those 
■exhaustless  forests  of  pine'  in  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe,  and  those  immense  fields 
of  coal  in  Britain,  and  other  similar  cli¬ 
mates,  by  which  frost  is  charmed  away  from 
the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  !  Can  we 
believe  it  to  be  without  a  beneficent  design, 
that  such  amazing  magazines  of  combus¬ 
tible  matter  should  be  deposited  within  our 
temperate  zones  ?  And  does  it  not  add  to 
the  wonder  of  this  provision,  that  coal  is 
known  to  be  a  vegetable  production  of  a 
climate  altogether  different  from  that  in 
which  it  is  found, —  a  climate  probably  not 
inferior  in  warmth,  and  in  the  power  of 
nourishing  vegetation,  to  the  most  favoured 
of  our  tropical  regions  ?  When,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  did  that  profusion  of 
gigantic  trees  and  plants,  cover  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  luxuriate  in  the  sunshine  and 
shower  of  a  blessed  climate,  which,  under 


the  name  of  Surturbrand,  has  erected  the 
platform  on  which  northern  Iceland  rears 
its  burning  mountain,  and  spreads  its  rugged 
hills  and  plains  ;  and  in  Britain,  the  land  of 
manufactures,  and  America,  that  new  coun¬ 
try,  buoyant  with  youthful  enterprise,  has 
laid  up  those  amazing  stores  of  fuel,  which 
many  centuries  of  human  toil  and  industry 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  diminish?  A  mys¬ 
tery  hangs  over  the  subject,  which  the  geo¬ 
logist,  with  all  his  zeal  and  acuteness,  shall 
probably  in  vain  attempt  to  penetrate;  but 
it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
know  the  fact.  By  whatever  natural  cata¬ 
strophe  these  ancient  woods  and  forests 
were  submerged,  there  they  are,  collected  in 
the  most  convenient  localities,  at  once  for 
furnishing  the  means  of  comfort  during  the 
rigours  of  an  ungenial  winter,  and  for  af¬ 
fording  facility  to  the  increase  of  human 
power,  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  arts  of  life.  Is  it  too  much  to  say, 
that  here  is  the  hand  of  a  Paternal  Provi¬ 
dence  ? 

Frost — Amusements  connected  with  it. 

A  group  of  school-boys  on  the  surface  of 
a  frozen  pond  or  lake,  is  a  most  animated 
and  interesting  spectacle.  There  is  so  much 
evidence  of  real  enjoyment  in  thetnotions, 
the  accents,  and  the  countenances  of  the 
various  individuals  who  compose  it,  whether 
they  glide  along  the  ice  on  skates,  or  by 
means  of  the  more  humble  instrumentality 
of  wooden  shoes,  fenced  with  iron,  or  of  a 
staff,  armed  with  a  pike,  that  a  spectator, 
accustomed  to  reflection,  cannot  fail  to 
recognise,  in  the  happinesss  which  prevails 
around  him,  an  evidence  of  a  benevolent 
Creator. 

It  might,  perhaps,  appear  ludicrous,  were 
I  to  assert  that  ice  is  formed  smooth  and 
hard,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  means  of 
healthy  and  exhilarating  sport  to  the  young; 
and  I  might  be  reminded,  that  this  is  just 
the  form  which  the  crystallizing  process 
takes  in  other  instances,  and  the  natural 
result  of  its  laws.  Be  it  so  ;  but  still  it  is 
impossible  to  deny,  that  the  youthful  mind 
is  so  framed  as  to  take  pleasure  in  the  exer¬ 
cises  which  the  smooth  and  level  surface  of 
the  ice  affords  ;  and  surely  we  do  not  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate  inference, 
when  we  assert,  that  this  is  one  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  contrivances  by  which  the  rigours  of 
winter  are  softened,  whether  the  adaptation 
lie  in  the  polished  surface  of  the  frozen 
plain,  or  in  the  buoyancy  of  the  youthful 
mind,  or  in  both.  This  observation  may  be 
greatly  extended  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any 
object  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  that 
is  not,  to  the  well-constituted  mind,  a  source 
of  enjoyment.  In  the  young,  this  is  more 
conspicuous,  because  the  pleasurable  feel¬ 
ing  lies  nearer  the  surface,  and  is  more 
easily  excited,  and  expressed  more  empha- 
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tically,  by  outward  signs.  But  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  measure  the  relative  en¬ 
joyments  of  childhood  and  manhood  by  their 
external  expression,  or  to  suppose  that  na¬ 
ture,  even  in  its  most  familiar  aspects,  does 
not  present  as  many  objects  of  interest,  and 
of  agreeable  sensation,  to  those  who  are  in 
the  meridian  of  life,  or  even  verging  towards 
the  shades  of  evening,  as  to  those  who 
flutter  in  the  morning  sunshine. 

If  the  ice  afford  to  the  school-boy  the  joy 
of  gliding  swiftly  on  its  smooth  expanse,  it 
is  not  niggardly  of  its  amusements  to  the 
more  sedate  minds  of  the  mature  in  age.  To 
every  northern  country,  some  amusement  on 
the  ice  is  familiar;  and,  among  these,  that 
of  curling  may  be  mentioned  as  the  game 
peculiarly  prized  in  many  districts  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the 
Netherlands  ;  from  which  latter  country  it 
seems  to  have  been  originally  derived. 

These  are  but  single  instances  of  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  which  brighten  the 
gloom  of  winter.  The  benevolent  Parent  of 
nature  enables  the  human  mind  to  find  a 
source  of  pleasure,  as  I  have  said,  almost  in 
every  thing.  Who  has  not  felt  his  heart  ex¬ 
pand  with  an  undefinable  delight,  when  he 
has  beheld  the  fantastic  forms  into  which, 
during  severe  weather,  the  frozen  spray  or 
drippings  of  a  cascade  throw  themselves,  and 
when  he  has  given  loose  reins  to  his  fancy, 
in  tracing  crystal  grottoes  and  temples,  and 
spires,  in  the  endless,  but  always  elegant  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  architecture  which  the  wizard 
Frost  had  reared  P  The  very  icicles  dependant 
from  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  as  they  glance 
in  the  morning  sun,  are  not  beheld  without 
a  pleasing  emotion ;  and  a  higher  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  taste  is  afforded  in  contemplating 
the  white  expanse  of  the  snow  as  it  spreads 
its  bright  and  colourless  carpet  over  the 
fields,  and  lies  thick  on  the  bending  hedges 
and  trees,  while,  at  the  horizon,  the  cold, 
marble  outline  of  the  distant  hills,  swelling 
in  the  softened  light,  is  finely  contrasted 
with  the  dark  blue  of  the  serene  and  cloud¬ 
less  sky.  Mr.  Abbott,  a  pleasing  and  ami¬ 
able  American  writer,  has  touched  very 
beautifully  on  the  “  thousand  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances,  as  he  calls  them,  which  God  has 
planned  and  executed  to  make  men  happy 
and  he  alludes,  among  other  things,  to  the 
enjoyments  of  winter,  in  a  few  sentences, 
which  will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 
this  paper. 

“  You  can  give  no  reason,”  says  he,  “why 
the  heart  of  a  child  is  filled  with  such  joyous 
glee,  when  the  first  snow-flakes  descend. 
There  is  no  very  special  beauty  in  the  sight ; 
and  there  are  no  very  well-defined  hopes  of 
slides  or  rides,  to  awaken  such  joy.  At  fifty, 
the  gladness  is  not  expressed  so  unequivo¬ 
cally  ;  but  yet,  when  the  gravest  philosopher 
rides  through  a  wood,  whose  boughs  are 


loaded  with  snow,  and  whose  tops  bend  over 
with  the  burden,  and  looks  upon  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  rabbit  who  has  leaped  along 
over  the  ground,  he  feels  the  same  pleasure, 
though  he  indicates  it  by  riding  on  in  silent 
musing,  instead  of  uttering  exclamations  of 
delight.  Can  you  explain  this  pleasure  ?  Is 
there  any  describable  pleasure  in  a  great  ex¬ 
panse  of  white  P  Is  the  form  of  the  trees, 
or  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  improved  by 
their  snowy  mantle  ?  No  !  The  explanation 
is,  that  God,,  who  formed  the  laws  of  nature, 
formed  also  the  human  heart ;  and  has  so 
adapted  the  one  to  the  other,  as  to  promote, 
in  every  variety  of  mode,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  beings  he  has  made.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  kinds  of  enjoyment  which  God  has  thus 
opened  to  us  every  where.  They  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  be  named  ;  and  no  intellectual 
philosopher  has  ever  undertaken  the  hopeless 
task  of  arranging  them.” 


THE  CHRONICLE  OF  GARGANTUA. 

Showing  how  he  took  away  the  Great  Bells  of  Notre 
Dame. 

{From  Crichton,  by  the  Author  of  Rookwoodi) 

Grandgousier  was  a  toper  boon,  as  Rabelais  will 
tell  ye. 

Who,  once  upon  a  time,  got  drunk  with  his  old  wife 
Gargamelle : 

Right  royally  the  bout  began,  (no  queen  was  more 
punctilious 

Than  Gargamelle,)  on  chitterlings,  botargos,  gode- 
billios  1 

Sing,  Caramari.  carimara  1  golyuoly,  golynolo 

They  licked  their  lips,  they  cut  their  quips — a  flask 
then  each  selected; 

And  with  good  Greek,  as  satin  sleek,  their  gullets 
they  humected. 

Rang  stave  and  jest,  the  flask  they  pressed— but  ere 
away  the  wine  went. 

Occurred  most  unexpectedly  Queen  Gargamelle  s 
confinement ! 

Sing,  Carimari,  carimara !  golyuoly,  golynolo  ! 

No  sooner  was  Gargautua  born,  than  from  his  infant 
throttle. 

Arose  a  most  melodious  cry  to  his  nurse  to  bring 
the  bottle  1 

Whereat  Grandgousier  much  rejoiced — as  it  seemed 
unto  his  thinking,  ■ 

A  certain  sign  of  a  humour  fine  for  most  immoderate 
drinking ! 

Siug,  Carimari,  carimara  1  golyuoly,  golynolo  1 

Gargantna  shot  up  like  a  tower  some  city  looking 
over ! 

His  full-moon  visage  iu  the  clouds,  leagues  off,  ye 
might  discover  I 

His  gracious  person  he  arrayed — I  do  not  mean  to 
laugh  at  ye — 

With  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  great  trunk  hose,  of  a 
thousand  ells  of  taffaty  1 

Sing,  Carimari,  carimara  !  golynoly,  golynolo  ! 

Around  his  waist  Gargantua  braced  a  belt  of  silk 
bespangled ; 

And  from  his  hat,  as  a  platter,  flat,  a  long,  blue 
feather  dangled ; 

And  down  his  hip,  like  the  mast  of  ship,  a  rapier 
huge  descended. 

With  a  dagger  keen,  stuck  his  sash  between,  all  for 
ornament  intended! 

Sing,  Carimari, carimara!  golvnoly,  golynolo! 

So  learned  did  Gargantua  grow,  that  he  talked  [like 
one  whose  turn  is 

For  logic,  with  a  sophist  •r,[  hight4Tubal  .Holofernes. 
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In  Latin,  too,  he  lessons  took  from  a  [tutor  old  and 
seedy, 

Who  taught  the  “  Quid  esf’and  the  "Pars" — one 
Jobelin  de  Bride! 

Sing,  Carimari,  carimara !  golynoly,  golyuolo ! 

A  monstrous  mare  Gargantua  rode — a  black,  Numi- 
dian  courser — 

A  beast  so  droll,  of  filly  or  foal,  was  never  seen 
before,  sir ! 

Great  elephants  look’d  small  as  ants  by  her  side — 
her  hoofs  were  cloven — 

Her  tail  was  like  the  spire  at  Langes — her  mane  like 
goat-beards  woven ! 

Sing,  Carimari,  carimara !  golynoly,  golynolo  ! 

Upon  this  mare  Gargantua  rode  until  he  came  to 
Paris, 

Which  from  Utopia’s  capital,  as  we  all  know,  rather 
far  is  : 

The  thundering  bells  of  Notre  Dame  he  took  from 
out  the  steeple. 

And  he  hung  them  round  his  great  mare’s  neck  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  people  ! 

Sing,  Carimari,  carimara !  golynoly,  golynolo'.! 

Now  what  Gargantua  did  beside,  I  shall  pass  by 
without  notice. 

As  well  as  the  absurd  harangue  of  that  wiseacre  Ja- 
notus ; 

But  the  legend  tells  that  the  thundering  bells  Brag- 
mardo  brought  away,  sir, 

And  that  in  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  they  are 
swinging  to  this  day,  sir ! 

Sing,  Carimari,  carimara !  golynolo,  golynolo ! 

Now  the  great  deeds  of  Gargantua — how  his  father’s 
foes  he  followed — 

How  pilgrims  six,  with  their  slaves  and  scrips,  in  a 
lettuce-leaf  he  swallowed — 

How  he  got  blind  drunk  with  a  worthy  monk,  Friar 
Johnny  of  the  Funnels — 

And  made  huge  cheer,  till  the  wine  and  beer  flew 
about  his  camp  in  runnels — 

Sing,  Carimari,  carimara!  golynoly,  golynolo  ! 

How  he  took  to  wife,  to  cheer  his  life,  fat  Badebec 
the  moper, 

And  by  her  begat  a  lusty  biat,  Pantagruel,  the 
toper — 

And  did  other  things,  as  the  story  sings,  too  long  to 
find  a  place  here. 

Are  they  not  writ  with  matchless  wit,  by  Alcofribas 
Nasier  ?* 

Sing,  Carimari,  carimara  !  golynoly,  golynolo  ! 

*  The  anagram  of  Francois  Rabelais. 


Acoustic  Chair. — Mr.  Dick,  of  Glasgow, 
in  his  Christian  Philosopher ,  thinks  it  highly 
probable  that,  by  means  of  acoustic  tunnels, 
a  clergyman  sitting  in  his  own  room  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  might  address  a  congregation  in 
Musselburgh,  or  Dalkeith,  or  even  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  And  Mr.  Curtis,  the  inventor  of  many 
ingenious  instruments  applicable  to  the  sci¬ 
ence,  when  speaking  on  the  Physiology  and 
Diseases  of  the  Ear,  asserts  that  intelligence 
might  be  conveyed  by  his  acoustic  chair, 
from  St.  James’s  to  the  houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  from  London  to  the  Castle  at 
Windsor.  On  the  same  principle,  a  song 
sung  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  might  be 
heard  at  all  the  other  theatres  in  London ; 
and  Mr.  Wheatstone  has  actually  performed 
something  of  this  kind.  In  these  days  of 
universal  improvements,  might  not  these  sug¬ 
gestions  be  turned  to  further  and  good  ac¬ 
count  P — Literary  Gazette. 


Tame  Bullfinches.  —  Tame  bullfinches 
have  been  known,  (says  Button,)  to  escape 
from  the  aviary,  and  live  at  liberty  in  the 
woods  for  a  whole  year,  and  then  to  recollect 
the  voice  .of  the  person  who  had  reared  them, 
return  to  her,  never  more  to  leave  her. 
Others  have  been  known,  which,  when  forced 
to  leave  their  first  master,  have  died  of 
grief.  These  birds  remember  very  well,  and 
often  too  well,  any  one  who  has  injured 
them.  One  of  them  having  been  thrown 
down,  with  his  cage,  by  some  of  the  lowest 
order  of  people,  did  not  seem,  at  first,  much 
disturbed  by  it ;  but  afterwards,  it  would  fall 
into  convulsions  as  soon  as  it  saw  any  shab¬ 
bily  dressed  person  ;  and  it  died  in  one  of 
these  fits,  eight  months  after  the  first  acci¬ 
dent.  A  bullfinch,  belonging  to  a  lady, 
being  subject  to  very  frightful  dreams,  which 
made  it  fall  from  its  perch,  and  beat  itself  in 
the  cage,  no  sooner  heard  the  affectionate 
voice  of  its  mistress  than,  notwithstanding 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  became  imme¬ 
diately  tranquil,  and  reascended  its  perch  to 
sleep  again.  It  was  very  fond  of  chickweed, 
and  as  soon  as  it  perceived  one  bringing  it 
to  him,  however  much  care  was  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  finding  it  easily,  it  would  show  its  joy 
by  its  actions  and  cries.” — Bechstein's  Cage 
Birds.  J.  H.  F. 

Miles  Coverdale,  the  first  publisher  of  the 
entire  bible  in  English,  was  buried  under 
the  communion  table  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  Threadneedle-street,  as 
appears  by  the  register  in  that  church.  He 
was  interred  February  19,  1568. 

Dry  Rot. — We  endeavoured  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
learned  men  who  investigated  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject  at  the  Admiralty  a  short  time 
ago,  but  we  were  entirely  at  a  loss  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  preparation  used  by  Mr. 
Kyan  was  recommended  for  adoption  or  not. 
However,  whether  it  was  or  was  not,  appears 
to  have  had  but  little  influence  on  its  being 
pretty  generally  introduced ;  for  we  find  it 
recommended  on  all  hands,  and  we  believe 
that  none  of  the  evils  expected  to  arise  from 
it  have  been  discovered  in  the  Samuel  En- 
derby,  which  ship  was  entirely  saturated 
with  it. — Nautical  Magazine.  (See  Mitror , 
vol.  xxvi.,  p.  259.) 

With  our  next  Number, 
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BONNliK.*^ 


Automaton 


MR.  HANCOCK'S  LAST  NEW  STEAM-CARRIAGE,  “ AUTOMATON.” 


‘•’Mr.  Hancock,”  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
“  is  now  the  only  engineer  with  a  Steam- 
carriage  on  any  road.  Sir  Charles  Dance, 
Colonel  Maceroni,  Dr.  Church,  Messrs.  Ogle, 
Summers,  Squire,  Russell,  Redmond,  Heaton, 
Maudsley,  Frazer,  and  a  host  of  others — 
where  are  they?  Echo  answers  1  Where  ?’  ”* 

Mr.  Hancock  perseveres,  or  he  takes  Frank¬ 
lin’s  advice  :  he  tires  and  begins  again. 
Here  is  the  last  Steam- carriage  built  by  him, 
which  has  during  part  of  this  year  been  run¬ 
ning  on  the  Stratford,  Islington,  and  Pad¬ 
dington  roads. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
the  inventer  states  the  difference  between  this 
and  his  previous  carriages,  to  be  in  the  en¬ 
gines  of  the  Automaton  being  of  greater 
power,  having  cylinders  of  twelve  inches 
diameter,  whilst  those  of  the  others  are  nine 
inches :  the  Automaton  is  also  of  larger 
dimensions  than  its  predecessors,  it  having 
seats  for  22,  while  they  are  only  calculated 
for  14  passengers.  It  is  an  open  carriage  ; 
it  has  carried  30  passengers  at  once,  and  had 
then  surplus  power  to  draw  an  omnibus  or 
other  carriage,  containing  18  more  passengers, 
without  any  material  diminution  of  speed. 

*  In  the  Mechanics’  Magazine. 

Voi..  xxviii.  2  E 


Its  general  rate  of  travelling  is  from  12  to  15 
miles  per  hour :  on  one  occasion,  when  put 
upon  the  top  of  its  speed,  and  loaded  with 
20  full-grown  persons,  it  performed  a  mile  on 
the  Bow  road,  at  the  rate  of  21  miles  per 
hour.  On  the  day  of  proving,  or  first  starting 
this  carriage,  in  July  last,  it  conveyed  a  party 
to  Romford  and  back,  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12 
miles  an  hour,  without  the  least  interruption 
or  deviation  in  its  working. 

Mr.  Hancock  then  gives  the  following 
return  of  the  actual  work  done  by  his  steam- 
carriages,  on  the  public  roads  and  streets  of 
the  metropQlis  during  five  months:  — 


The  miles  run,  about  ....  4,209 

Passe tigers  carried  ....  12,761 

Trips:  City  to  Islington  and  back  -  -  525 

Paddington  ...  143 

Stratford  ...  44 


Supposing  the  Carriage  tiad  always  been  full, 

the  passengers  conveyed  would  have  bum,  20.420 
Average  time  the  Carriage  has  run  each  day  : 
5  hours,  17  minutes  and  a  half. 

This  Carriage  has  gone  through  the  City 
several  times  ;  and  in  one  of  the  morning 
trips  from  Stratford  to  the  Bank,  it  became 
entangled  with  a  wagon  at  Aldgate,  this 
being  the  only  accident  worth  recording. 

There  have  been  consumed  in  the  above- 
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mentioned  traffic,  55  chaldrons  of  coke,  which 
are  equal  to  7 6  miles  per  chaldron,  or  about 
2\d.  per  mile  for  fuel ;  but  this,  on  long  jour¬ 
neys  would  be  much  reduced,  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  movable  fireplace,  patented  by 
Mr.  Hancock  ;  for  his  greatest  expenditure  of 
coke  in  these  short  journeys  is  in  lowering 
and  again  raising  the  fire. 

Mr.  Hancock  concludes  his  letter  by  ob¬ 
serving  :  “  Years  of  practice  have  now  put 
all  doubts  of  the  economy,  safety,  and  supe¬ 
riority  of  steam  travelling  on  common  roads 
at  rest,  when  compared  with  horse  travelling; 
and  I  have  now  in  preparation  calculations 
founded  upon  actual  practice,  which,  when 
published,  will  prove  that  steam  locomotion 
on  common  roads  is  not  unworthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  capitalist,  though  the  reverse  has 
been  disseminated  rather  widely  of  late  by 
parties  who  do  not  desire  that  this  branch  of 
improvement  should  prosper  against  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  themselves.’’ 


CHARADES,  &c.  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

FLORAL. 

1.  Whatever  coin  you  please?  —  Any 
money,  Anemone. 

2.  A  woman’s  name,  a  soft  and  elastic 
preserve,  and  a  kind  of  dog  ? — Ann-jelly- 
cur,  Angelica. 

3.  A  dance  of  many  persons,  and  Samuel 
cut  short  ? — 13 all-Sam,  Balsam. 

4.  Night’s  opposite,  and  the  main  ocean  ? 
— Day-sea,  Daisy. 

5.  A.  wager,  and  an  insect’s  produce  ? — 
Bet-honey,  Betony. 

6.  An  insect’s  produce,  and  a  nurse’s 
commission  ? — Honey-suckle. 

7.  The  goddess  of  beauty,  and  what  most 
ladies  spend  too  much  time  at  ? — Venus’s 
looking-glass. 

8.  The  opposite  of  bitter,  and  the  con¬ 
queror  of  England  ? — Sweet-William. 

9.  The  largest  city  in  England,  and  a  too 
common  fault-?— -L6ndon-pride. 

10.  An  entomologist  ? — A  Fly-catcher. 

1 1 .  A  celebrated  grammarian  ? — Lilly. 

12.  A  splendid  bird,  and  the  organ  of 
vision  ? — Pheasant’s  eye. 

13.  To  catch  at  hastily,  and  a  northern 
constellation  ? — Snap-dragon.  * 

]4.  Samuel  cut  short,  and  a  burning  ele¬ 
ment  ? — Samphire. 

15.  A  bird,  and  half  a  pot? — Cuckoo- 
pint. 

16.  A  smokey  anti-reformer  ? — Fumi¬ 
tory. 

17-  The  second  person  in  Latin,  and  the 
seat  of  salutation  ? — Tu-lip. 

18.  A  vain  person  ? — Coxcomb. 

19.  A  musical  instrument,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  eternity  ? — Viol-et. 

20.  A  game  at  cards,  and  a  stately  tree  ? 
— (Loo)  Lu-pine. 


21.  A  king’s  son,  and  the  plumes  of  a 
bird  ?— Prince’s  feather. 

22.  What  a  lady'  should  never  get  into, 
and  the  dust  of  a  mill  ? — Passion-flower. 

.  1  name  ol  a  virgin,  and  a  miser’s 

idol  ? — Mari-gold. 

24.  Righteous,  and  valuable  timber  ? — 
Holy-oak. 

25.  1  he  wealth  of  a  merchant  ? — Stock. 

26.  A  dangerous  place  at  sea,  and  a  Latin 
conjunction  ?— Rock-et. 

2/.  A  part  ol  the  Grand  Signior’s  dress  ? 
—  1  urk’s-cap. 

28.  My  first  oft  preys  upon  my  second, 
My  whole  a  bitter  shrub  is  reckon’d. 

Worm- wood. 

^J.  My  herald  first  proclaims  th’  approach 
of  morn, 

My  goading  next  is  by  the  horsemen 
worn  ; 

Search  but  the  garden,  or  the  gay  par¬ 
terre, 

And  ten  to  one  you’ll  find  my  total 
o  there —  Lark-spur. 

30.  A  young  female  in  a  strong  wind  ? — 
Girl  in  gale,  Galingale. 

HORTICULTURAL  ENIGMAS,  &C. 

.  LA  snappish  dog,  and  what  people  do 
in  a  passion  ?  —  Cur-rant. 

2.  A  vowel,  and  what  we  all  do  ? — O-live. 

3.  l  our-fitths  of  the  name  of  a  month, 
and  one-half  of  an  article  much  used  in 
needle-work  ?— Apri-cot,  April  cotton. 

4.  An  officious  fellow  ? — Medlar. 

5.  1  he  latter  part  of  what  a  rogue  does 
to  save  his  neck  ? — Impeach — Peach. 

6.  1  he  best  part  of  all,  and  what  a 
Frenchman  calls  the  world  ?— Al-mond. 

/..  What  a  Frenchman  calls  an  apple,  and 
a  kind  ol  stone  ? — Pome-granate. 

8.  A  party  of  plumbers  cut  short  ? — 
Plums. 

9.  Trouble  dispelled  ? — Care  away,  Cara¬ 
way. 

10.  Fresh  and  salt  fish  ? — Cod-ling. 

1 1.  A  bacchanalian’s  delight  and  the  pride 
of  a  garden-wall  ?■ — Grape  vine. 

12.  An  exclamation  and  to  wander  about  ? 
— O-range. 

13.  A  man’s  pigtail,  a  tree,  and  the  latter 
part  of  a  prince  ?— Quince.— (cue,  Q.— yew, 
U. — ince.) 

14.  Part  of  a  river  and  what  Sandy  calls  a 
man  ? — Le-mon. 

15.  A  bird’s  disorder  and  what  ladies 
cannot  dispense  with  ? — Pip-pin. 

16.  An  exclamation  and  a  male  child  ? _ 

Ho-boy. 

1/.  A  hoise  s  bed  and  the  general  name 
for  small  fruits  ?— Straw-berry. 

18,  Fine  muslin  and  the  general  name  for 
small  fruits  ? — Mul-berry. 

19.  Iv  hat  bakers  use  and  the  general  name 
for  small  fruits  ? — Rasp-berry. 
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20.  A  negro's  title  and  the  general  name 
for  small  fruits  ? — Black-berry. 

21.  Susanna’s  persecutors  and  the  general 
name  for  small  fruits  ? — Elder-berry. 

22.  William’s  other  name  and  the  general 
name  for  small  fruits  p — Bil-berry. 

23.  The  queen  of  the  alphabet,  what  cu¬ 
rious  people  do,  and  a  poor  man's  house  ? — 
A-pri-cot. 

24.  An  era  of  cabriolets  ? — A  Cab  age. — 
Cabbage. 

25.  — A  father’s  bite?— -Pa’s  nip. — Par¬ 
snip. 

26.  The  infernal  regions  and  a  troublesome 
fellow  ? — Hell  a  bore. — Hellebore. 

27.  What  the  Temperance  Society  bids  us 
do. — Gin  shun. — Gentian. 

28.  Harlequin’s  mistress  ? — Columbine. 

29.  A  flower  of  Venice  and  a  former  queen 
of  England  ? — Rose-mary. 

30.  What  stays  for  no  man  ? — Time. 

31.  A  terrestrial  ball  and  the  arms  of  Scot¬ 
land  ? — Globe-thistle. 

32.  Emblem  of  sleep  from  Holland. — 
Dutch  poppy. 

33.  A  beautiful  colour  ? — Pink. 

34.  The  support  of  a  dairy  and  a  false 
step  ? — Cow-slip. 

35.  My  first  is  an  useful  animal,  my 
second  is  a  root,  and  my  whole  is  a  root  ? — 
Horse-radish. 

36.  My  first  in  fruit  is  seldom  rare, 

My  second  all  relations  are, 

My  whole  is  only  earthenware? 

Pip-kin. 

J.  H.  F. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  MODERN  NATURAL  HISTORY 
WORKS. 

Popular  Zoology. 

(Concluded  from  page  391.) 

Notes  of  the  Wild  Swan ,  (p.  359.) — 
“  The  song  of  the  swan  is  irreconcilable  with 
sober  belief,  the  only  noise  of  the  wild  swan 
of  our  times  being  unmelodious  and  an  un¬ 
pleasing  monotony.” 

So  says  our  author  ;  but  yet  its  loud,  sharp 
notes,  uttered  whilst  the  bird  is  flying  high 
above,  are  generally  regarded  as  very  agree¬ 
able.  “  it  was  from  this  species  alone  that 
the  ancients  derived  the  fable  of  the  swan’s 
being  endowed  with  the  powers  of  melody. 
Embracing  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  they 
made  the  body  of  this  bird  the  mansion  of 
the  souls  of  departed  poets;  and  then  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  birds  the  same  faculty  of  har¬ 
mony  which  they  had  possessed  in  a  pre¬ 
existent  state.” — ( Natural  Historian ,  ii.,  p. 
70.)  The  notes  are  compared  by  the  Ice¬ 
landers  to  the  notes  of  a  violin  :  but,  perhaps, 
this  complimentary  simile  is  induced  from 
the  pleasure  with  which  they  are  heard  by  a 
2  E  2 


people  who  well  know  that  they  are  the  wel¬ 
come  heralds  of  a  speedy  dissolution  of  their 
impassable  mountains  of  ice.  The  Abbe 
Arnaud  compares  them  to  the  sound  of  a 
clarionet  winded  by  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  instrument.  Mr.  Bennet  says,  he 
has  frequently,  on  fine,  summer  evenings, 
listened  to  the  wild  swans  that  are  kept  in 
the  Regent’s  Park  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
he  adds,  that  he  could  not  but  concur  with 
Hearne  in  pronouncing  the  noise  they  made 
to  be  “  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  French  horn, 
but  entirely  divested  of  every  note  that  con¬ 
stitutes  melody.”  M.  Bomare  compares  the 
sound  to  that  of  two  small,  children’s  trum¬ 
pets,  and  declares  that  he  who  says  it  is 
melodious,  is  like  the  blind  man  of  Chesel- 
den,  who  could  only,  form  any  idea  of  scarlet 
by  the  impression  his  mind  received  from  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  That  the  bird,  how¬ 
ever,  should  produce  notes  like  those  of 
either  the  violin,  clarionet,  French  horn,  or  a 
child’s  trumpet,  becomes  less  extraordinary 
when  we  learn  from  Aldrovand,  that  one 
part  of  the  trachea  is  contorted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  shape  of  a  trum¬ 
pet,  and  another  part  that  of  a  trombone. 

Pike  attacking  Birds,  fyc.,  (p.  360.) — 
u  A  few  years  ago,  a  very  fine  swan  was 
drowned  in  Trentham  Pool,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  by  a  pike  driving  at  its 
bill :  they  were  of  equal  strength  ;  and  both 
swan  and  pike  perished.” 

We  suppose  this  alludes  to  the  following 
account  which  Dr.  Piot  wrote,  on  good  au¬ 
thority,  in  Pennant’s  copy  of  the  Doctor’s 
History  of  Staffordshire ,  at  p.  244,  and 
transfered  from  thence  to  the  British  Zoo¬ 
logy,  vol.  iii.,  p.  271  : — “At  Lord  Gower’s 
canal,  at  Trentham,  a  pike  seized  the  head 
of  a  swan  as  she  was  feeding  under  water, 
and  gorged  so  much  of  it  as  killed  them 
both.  The  servants  perceiving  the  swan 
with  its  head  under  water  for  a  longer  time 
than  usual,  took  the  boat  and  found  both 
swan  anil  pike  dead.” 

“  A  correspondent  of  the  Leamington  Cou¬ 
rier  says,  that  the  other  day,  while  shooting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry,  in  passing 
a  large  pond,  his  attention  was  aroused  by 
a  great  noise  in  the  water  ;  and  he  saw  a 
heron  struggling  with  something  below  the 
water ;  the  claws  of  the  heron  were  stuck 
quite  fast  in  the  back  of  an  immense  pike, 
which  was  carrying  the  heron  about  the 
pond  in  spite  of  her  utmost  endeavours  to 
free  herself.  Having  a  double-barrel  gun,  he 
fired  first  one  barrel  at  the  heron,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  other  at  the  pike,  and  killed 
them  both  instantly !  The  pike  weighed 
thirty-five  pounds  and  a  half.” — ( Morning 
Herald,  Nov.  27,  1833) 

Montagu  states  that  the  pike,  (Esox  In¬ 
dus,)  has  been  known  to  swallow  a  full-grown 
gallinule,  (( lallinula  chloropus.) 
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“  Gesner  tells  us  of  a  mule  that  stopped  to 
drink  in  the  water,  when  a  famished  pike, 
that  was  near,  seized  it  by  the  nose  ;  nor  was 
it  disengaged  till  the  beast  flung  it  on  shore.” 
— ( Natural  Historian,  ii.,  182.) 

As  we  have  mentioned  above  a  pike  attack¬ 
ing  a  swan,  we  may  be  excused  introducing 
an  instance  of 

A  Swan  attacking  a  Fawn. — “AtWo- 
nersh,  near  Guildford,  a  fawn  was  drinking 
in  the  lake,  when  one  of  the  swans  suddenly 
flew  upon  it,  and  pulled  the  poor  animal 
into  the  water,  where  it  held  it  under  till  it 
was  drowned.  This  act  of  atrocity  was  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  other  deer  in  the  park,  and  they 
took  care  to  revenge  it  the  first  opportunity. 
A  few  days  after,  this  swan  happening  to  be 
on  land,  was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  the 
whole  herd,  and  presently  killed.  Before 
this  time  they  were  never  known  to  molest 
the  swans.”  —  (  Brown’s  Anecdotes  of  Qtia- 
drupeds,  p.  535.) 

Gambia  Goose ,  ( Anser  Gambensis.)  — 
“  This  is  a  native  of  northern  and  western 
Africa,  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  goose : 
its  wings  on  the  bend  have  a  large  spur, 
which  is  sometimes  doubled,  but  can  only  be 
seen  when  t  the  wings  are  expanded.”  — 
(P.  368.) 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Athenaeum,  it 
is  stated  that,  “  a  new  section  has  been 
formed  in  the  sub-genus  Anas,  by  M.  de  la 
Fresnaye,  having  for  its  type  the  Gambia 
goose,  or  the  goose  with  a  double  spur. 
Baron  Cuvier  had  already  observed  that,  in 
the  genus  Anas ,  there  were  some  birds, 
who,  to  the  beak  of  a  duck,  joined  legs 
higher  than  those  of  a  goose,  and  who 
perched  and  built  their  nests  upon  trees, 
having,  however,  only  seen  them  after  being 
stuffed,  and  not  having  been  able  to  get 
information  respecting  their  habits,  he  did 
not  separate  them  from  the  rest.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  Gambia  goose  is  much  more 
slender,  and  rises  higher  from  the  ground, 
than  a  swan,  a  goose,  or  a  duck ;  it  perches 
on  trees,  is  a  courageous  and  even  fierce  bird, 
and,  when  irritated,  it  opens  its  wings,  and 
strikes  with  its  spurs.  When  it  swims,  the 
shortness  of  its  sternum  in  front,  joined  to  the 
length  of  its  legs,  forces  it  to  plungtf  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  and  the  base  of  the  neck 
deep  into  the  water,  so  that  the  water  flows 
over  its  back.  The  beak  is  flattened  and 
spatula  shaped,  like  that  of  the  duck  or  swan  ; 
it  does  not  graze  like  the  goose,  but  seeks 
the  banks  and  shallow  parts  of  rivers  or 
ponds,  where  it  delights  in  dabbling  like  a 
duck.  It  is  neither  swan,  goose,  nor  duck, 
but  approaches  nearest  to  the  duck  ;  its  feet 
are  semi-palmated.  M.  de  la  Fresnaye  pro¬ 
poses  to  call  this  section  Canards  Echas- 
siers,  or  Anatigrallce ,  and  to  place  it  at  the 
head  of  the  Palmipedes,  after  the  flamingos 
and  avosets.” 


Birds  killed  by  flying  against  lighthouses, 
(p.  371.) — “On  February  9,  1832,  a  large 
herring-gull,  ( Larus  argentatus,)  struck  one 
of  the  mullions  of  the  Bell-rock  Lighthouse 
with  such  force,  that  two  of  the  polished 
plates  of  glass,  measuring  about  two  feet 
square,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
were  shivered  to  pieces,  and  scattered  over 
the  floor  in  a  thousand  atoms,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  keeper  on  watch,  and  the  other 
inmates  of  the  house,  who  rushed  instantly 
to  the  light-room.  The  gull  was  found  to 
measure  five  feet  between  the  tips  of  the 
wings.  In  his  gullet  was  a  large  herring, 
and  in  his  throat  a  piece  of  plate-glass  of 
about  one  inch  in  length.” 

To  this  instance  we  shall  append  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — There  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  specimen  of,  we  believe,  a  wild  duck, 
which  flew  against  a  lighthouse,  and  broke 
a  very  thick  pane  of  plate-glass,  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  are  exhibited  beside  it. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  of  November  23, 
(1832  or  1833,  we  are  not  sure  which,) 
states  on  the  authority  of  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Courier,  that  “during  a  thick  fog, 
one  night  last  week,  a  flight  of  starlings, 
attracted,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  new  light  on  the  Gilderness,  flew  against 
the  plate-glass  of  the  lighthouse  with  such 
force,  that  about  five  of  them  were  found 
dead  next  morning.” 

“A  captain  Douglas  informed  me,”  says 
Wilson,  “  that  on  his  voyage  from  Saint 
Domingo  to  Philadelphia,  and  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  Cape  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  one  night  the  man  at  the  helm  was 
alarmed  by  a  sudden  crash  on  deck  that 
broke  the  glass  in  the  binnacle,  and  put 
out  the  light.  On  examining  the  cause, 
three  rails  were  found  on  deck,  two  of  which 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  died 
soon  after.” — ( American  Ornithology .) 

Longevity  of  the  Tortoise,  (p.  386.) — 
“  A  tortoise  introduced  into  the  Archiepisco- 
pal  Garden  at  Lambeth,  in  the  time  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  and,  as  near  as  can  be 
collected  from  its  history,  about  the  year 
1 633,  continued  to  live  there  till  the  year 
1753,  when  it  was  supposed  to  have  perished 
rather  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  gar¬ 
dener,  than  from  the  mere  effect  of  age. 
This  tortoise  is  mentioned  by  Derham,  and 
its  shell  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Palace,  at  Lambeth.  It  appears  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  usual  dimensions  of  its  species, 
the  shell  measuring  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  six  and  a  half  in  breadth.” 

The  statements  of  writers  differ  as  to  the 
age  of  this  celebrated  tortoise.  According 
to  the  above  data,  it  must  have  died  at  the 
age  of  120. 

Derham,  in  his  copy  of  the  work  entitled, 
Memoirs  for  the  Natural  History  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  from  the  French  Academy,  wrote  this 
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note:  —  “  I  imagine  land- tortoises,  when 
arrived  at  a  certain  pitch,  cease  growing;  for 
that  I  saw,  August  11,  1712,  in  my  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  garden,  which 
had  been  there  ever  since  Archbishop 
Juxon’s  time,  and  is  accounted  to  be  above 
sixty  years  old,  was  of  the  same  size  I  have 
seen  others  of,  which  were  much  younger.” 

If  it  could  only  be  said  to  be  but  above 
sixty  years  in  1712,  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  only  above  101.  In  the  article  on  the 
Longevity  of  Animals ,  published  in  our 
pages,  (p.  183,)  it  is  said  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  107.  Is  there  no  way  of  ascertaining 
what  was  its  actual  age  P  Do  no  documents 
exist  at  Lambeth  which  might  decide  the 
question  P 

A  doubtful  species  of  Tortoise.  —  “  Cap¬ 
tain  Porter,  of  the  American  frigate,  the 
Essex,  in  his  narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  the 
South  Seas,  (London  edition,  1823,)  de¬ 
scribes  the  tortoise  of  the  Gallipagos,  which, 
he  says,  properly  deserves  the  name  of  ele¬ 
phant  tortoise.  “  Many  of  these  tortoises 
weigh  upwards  of  three  hundred  weight. 
Their  motion  resembles  strongly  that  of  an 
elephant ;  their  steps  slow,  regular,  and 
heavy:  they  carry  their  body  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  and  their  legs  and  feet 
bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
elephant :  their  neck  is  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  length,  and  very  slender ;  the 
head  is  proportioned  to  it,  and  strongly 
resembles  that  of  a  serpent.  But  what  seems 
the  most  extraordinary  in  this  animal  is  the 
length  of  time  that  it  can  exist  without  food  ; 
for  I  have  been  well  assured  that  they  have 
been  piled  away  among  casks  in  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  where  they  have  been  kept  eighteen 
months,  and  when  killed  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  were  found  to  have  suffered  no 
diminution  in  fatness  or  excellence.  They 
are  very  restless  when  exposed  to  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  but  will  lie  in  the  dark 
from  one  year’s  end  to  another  without 
moving.  In  the  daytime,  they  are  remark¬ 
ably  quicksighted  and  timid,  drawing  their 
head  into  their  shell  on  the  slightest  motion 
of  any  object  ;  but  they  are  entirely  destitute 
of  hearing,  as  the  loudest  noise,  even  the 
firing  of  a  gun,  does  not  seem  to  alarm  them.” 
We  confess  we  cannot  trace  the  identity  of 
this  species  with  the  Indian  tortoise,  (Testvdo 
Indica,)  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

If  the  tortoise  above  noticed  by  Captain 
Porter  be  a  distinct  species  and  known  to 
naturalists,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  found  figured 
and  described  in  that  splendid  and  scientific 
work,  Bell’s  Monograph  of  the  Testudinala. 

Inoffensiveness  of  Alligators  and  Croco¬ 
diles,  (p.  380.)— ‘‘  Dampier  experienced  how 
inoffensive  is  this  class  of  animals.  When 
in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  as  he  passed 
through  a  swamp,  he  stumbled  over  an  alli¬ 
gator.  He  called  loudly  for  assistance,  but 


his  companions  ran  away.  Recovering  him¬ 
self,  he  fell  over  another,  and  again  over  a 
third ;  but  they  did  not  molest  him.  He 
says  he  never  knew  them  attack  a  man,  but 
he  often  saw  them  run  away  from  his 
sailors.” 

For  further  testimony  of  the  inoffensive¬ 
ness  of  these  creatures,  see  Monro’s  inter¬ 
esting  Ramble  in  Syria,  or  the  Mirror , 
vol.  xxvi.,  p.  J86.  J.  H*  F. 


fiflamurg  anti  Customs. 

CHRISTMAS  FARE. 

[At  this  jocund  season,  we  cannot  better 
consult  the  entertainment  of  our  readers 
than  by  commending  to  their  notice  The 
Book  of  Christmas,  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Hervey, 
the  Poet,  with  illustrations  by  the  late  Mr. 
Seymour.  This  volume  is  full  of  the  “  cus¬ 
toms,  ceremonies,  traditions,  superstitions, 
fun,  feeling,  and  festivities  of  the  Christmas 
season.”  In  it  we  find  all  the  best  lore  of 
Christmas,  not  in  lumps,  like  suet  in  an  ill- 
made  pudding,  but  minced,  and  encased  in  a 
light  patisserie  of  poetical  and  proper  feeling 
of  reverence  for  the  olden  observances  of  this 
season.  Happily  for  his  task,  Mr.  Hervey 
has  little  of  the  march-of-intellect  man  in 
his  composition,  though  he  be  of  clay  ethe- 
realized  by  genius  and  poetry  :  he  does  not 
propose  to  substitute  the  gas  and  lime  light 
for  that  of  Christmas  candles,  nor  would  he 
lengthen  the  shortest  day  by  inflicting  on  his 
company  a  cut-and-dried  lecture  on  the  profit 
of  a  little  knowledge,  or  the  peril  of  igno¬ 
rance.  But  he  falls  into  the  Christmas  plea¬ 
sure  of  cutting  and  carving  from  antiquity, 
and  setting  the  results  in  very  attractive 
metal  ;  though,  by  way  of  introduction,  we 
have  a  charming  chapter  of  poetical  prose  ex¬ 
clusively  from  his  own  pen.  We  quote  its 
conclusion : — ] 

The  Revels  of  merry  England 

are  fast  subsiding  into  silence,  and  her  many 
customs  wearing  gradually  away.  The  affec¬ 
tations  and  frivolities  of  society,  as  well  as 
its  more  grave  and  solemn  pursuits, — the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  fashion,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
pedagogue, — are  alike  arrayed  against  them; 
and,  one  by  one,  they  are  retreating  from  the 
great  assemblies,  where  mankind  “  most  do 
congregate,”  to  hide  themselves  in  remote 
solitudes  and  rural  nooks.  In  fact,  that 
social  change  which  has  enlarged  and  filled 
the  towns,  at  the  expense  of  the  country, — 
which  has  annihilated  the  yeomanry  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  drawn  the  estated  gentleman  from 
the  shelter  of  his  ancestral  oaks,  to  live  upon 
their  produce  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation, — 
lias  been,  in  itself  the  circumstance  most  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  existence  of  many  of  them, 
which  delight  in  by-ways  and  sheltered 
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places. — which  had  1  lieir  appropriate  homes 
in  the  old  manor-house,  or  the  baronial  hall. 
Yet  do  they  pass  lingeringly  away.  Traces 
of  most  of  them  still  exist,  and  from  time  to 
time  re-appear,  even  in  our  cities  and  towns  ; 
and  there  are,  probably,  scarcely  any  which 
have  not  found  some  remote  district  or  other 
of  these  islands,  in  which  their  influence  is 
still  acknowledged,  and  their  rites  are  duly 
performed.  There  is  something  in  the  mind 
of  man  which  attaches  him  to  ancient  super¬ 
stitions,  even  for  the  sake  of  their  antiquity, 
— and  endears  to  him  old  traditions,  even  be¬ 
cause  they  are  old.  We  cannot  readily  shake 
off  our  reverence  for  that  which  our  fathers 
have  reverenced  so  long,  even  where  the 
causes  in  which  that  reverence  originated  are 
not  very  obvious  or  not  very  satisfactory.  We 
believe  that  he  who  shall  aid  in  preserving 
the  records  of  these  vanishing  observances, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  will  do  good  and  accept¬ 
able  service  in  his  generation ;  and  such 
contribution  to  that  end  as  we  have  in  our 
power,  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  volumes  to 
bestow.  Of  that  taste  for  hunting  out  the 
obsolete,  which  originates  in  the  mere,  dry 
spirit  of  antiquarian  ism,  or  is  pursued  as  a 
display  of  gladiatorial  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
intellectual  weapons,  we  profess  ourselves  no 
admirers.  But  he  who  pursues  in  the  track 
of  a  receding  custom,  which  is  valuable,  either 
as  an  historical  illustration,  or  because  of  its 
intrinsic  beauty,  moral  or  picturesque,  is  an 
antiquarian  of  the  beneficent  kind ;  and  he 
who  assists  in  restoring  observances  which 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  propagate  a  feeling 
of  brotherhood  and  a  spirit  of  benevolence, 
is  a  higher  benefactor  still.  Right  joyous 
festivals  there  have  been  amongst  us,  which 
England  will  be  none  the  merrier  —  and 
kindly  ones,  which  she  will  be  none  the 
better — for  losing.  The  following  pages  will 
give  some  account  of  that  season,  which  has, 
at  all  times,  since  the  establishment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  been  most  crowded  with  observances, 
and  whose  celebration  is  still  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  universal  with  us,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

[From  the  chapter  on  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  we  extract  this  amusing  summary  of] 
Olden  Christmas. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  these  islands,  the  period  of  the  Nativity 
seems  to  have  been  kept  as  a  season  of  fes¬ 
tival,  and  its  observance  recognised  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  state.  The  Wittenagemots  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  were  held,  under  the 
solemn  sanctions  and  beneficent  influences 
of  the  time  ;  and  the  series  of  high  festivi¬ 
ties  established  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
appear  to  have  been  continued,  with  yearly 
increasing  splendour  and  multiplied  cere¬ 
monies,  under  the  monarchs  of  the  Norman 
race.  From  the  court,  the  spirit  of  revelry 
descended,  by  all  its  thousand  arteries, 


throughout  the  universal  frame  of  society, — 
visiting  its  furthest  extremities  and  most  ob¬ 
scure  recesses,  and  everywhere  exhibiting 
its  action,  as  by  so  many  pulses,  upon  the 
traditions  and  superstitions  and  customs 
which  were  common  to  all,  or  peculiar  to 
each.  The  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  the 
royal  observance  were  imitated  in  the  splen¬ 
did  establishments  of  the  more  wealthy 
nobles  ;  and  more  faintly  reflected  from  the 
diminished  state  of  the  petty  baron.  The 
revelries  of  the  baronial  castle  found  echoes 
in  the  hall  of  the  old  manor-house, — and 
these  were,  again,  repeated  in  the  tapestried 
chamber  of  the  country  magistrate,  or  from 
the  sanded  parlour  of  the  village  inn.  Mer¬ 
riment  was,  everywhere,  a  matter  of  public 
concernment;  and  the  spirit  which  assem¬ 
bles  men  in  families  now,  congregated  them 
by  districts  then. 

Neither,  however,  were  the  feelings  want¬ 
ing  which  connected  the  superstitions  of  the 
season  with  the  tutelage  of  the  roof-tree, 
and  mingled  its  ceremonies  with  the  sancti¬ 
ties  of  home.  Men  might  meet  in  crowds 
to  feast  beneath  the  banner  of  the  baron, — 
but  the  mistletoe  hung  over  each  man’s  own 
door.  The  black-jacks  might  go  round  in 
the  hall  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, — but  they 
who  could,  had  a  wassail-bowl  of  their  own. 
The  pageantries  and  high  observances  of  the 
time  might  draw  men  to  common  centres, 
or  be  performed  on  a  common  account, — 
but  the  flame  of  the  Yule-log  roared  up  all 
the  individual  chimneys  of  the  land.  Old 
father  Christmas,  at  the  head  of  his  nume¬ 
rous  and  uproarious  family,  might  ride  his 
goat  through  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the 
lanes  of  the  village, — but  he  dismounted  to 
sit,  for  some  few  moments,  by  each  man’s 
hearth  ;  while  some  one  or  another  of  his 
merry  sons  would  break  away,  to  visit  the 
remote  farm-houses,  or  show  their  laughing 
faces  at  many  a  poor  man’s  door.  For  be  it 
observed,  this  worthy  old  gentleman  and  his 
kind-hearted  children  were  no  respecters  of 
persons.  Though  trained  to  courts,  they 
had  ever  a  taste  for  a  country  life.  Though 
accustomed,  in  those  days,  to  the  tables  of 
princes,  they  sat  freely  down  at  the  poor 
man’s  board.  Though  welcomed  by  the 
peer,  they  showed  no  signs  of  supercilious¬ 
ness,  when  they  found  themselves  cheek- by¬ 
jowl  with  the  pauper.  Nay,  they  appear 
even  to  have  preferred  the  less  exalted  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  to  have  felt  themselves  more  at 
ease  in  the  country  mansion  of  the  private 
gentleman  than  in  the  halls  of  kings.  Their 
reception  in  those  high  places  was  accom¬ 
panied,  as  royal  receptions  are  apt  to  be,  by 
a  degree  of  state  repugnant  to  their  frank 
natures  ;  and  they  seem  never  to  have  been 
so  happy  as  when  they  found  themselves 
amongst  a  set  of  free  and  easy  spirits,  whe¬ 
ther  in  town  or  country, — unrestrained  by 
the  punctilios  of  etiquette,— who  hud  the 
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privilege  of  laughing  just  when  it  struck 
them  to  do  so,  without  inquiring  wherefore, 
or  caring  how  loud. 

Then,  what  a  festival  they  created  !  The 
land  rang  with  their  joyous  voices  ;  and  the 
frosty  air  steamed  with  the  incense  of  the 
good  things  provided  for  their  entertain¬ 
ment.  Every  body  kept  holiday  but  the 
cooks  ;  and  all  sounds  known  to  the  human 
ear  seemed  mingled  in  the  merry  peean,  save 
the  gobble  of  the  turkeys.  There  were  no 
turkeys — at  least  they  had  lost  their  “  most 
sweet  voices.”  The  turnspits  had  a  hard 
time  of  it,  too.  That  quaint  little  book 
which  bears  the  warm  and  promising  title  of 
“  Round  about  our  Coal  Fire,”  tells  us  that 
“  by  the  time  dinner  was  over,  they  would 
look  as  black  and  as  greasy  as  a  Welch  por¬ 
ridge-pot.”  Indeed  the  accounts  of  that 
time  dwell,  with  great  and  savoury  emphasis, 
upon  the  prominent  share  which  eating  and 
drinking  had  in  the  festivities  of  the  season. 
There  must  have  been  sad  havoc  made 
amongst  the  live  stock.  That  there  are 
turkeys  at  all,  in  our  days,  is  only  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  upon  the  supposition  of  England 
having  been  occasionally  replenished  with 
that  article  from  the  east ;  and  our  present 
possession  of  geese  must  be  explained  by  the 
well-known  impossibility  of  extinguishing 
the  race  of  the  goose.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  consumption  equal  to  the  recorded 
provision.  Men’s  gastronomic  capacities 
appear  to  have  been  enlarged  for  the  occa¬ 
sion, —  as  the  energies  expand  to  meet  great 
emergencies.  “  The  tables,”  says  the  same 
racy  authority  above  quoted,  “  were  all 
spread  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  the  sir- 
loyns  of  beef,  the  minc’d-pies,  the  plumb- 
porridge,  the  capons,  turkeys,  geese,  and 
plumb-puddings,  were  all  brought  upon  the 
board  ;  and  all  those  who  had  sharp  sto¬ 
machs  and  sharp  knives,  ate  heartily  and 
were  welcome,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb 

‘Merry  in  the  hall,  when  beards  wag  all !”’ 

[Talking  of  Turkeys  reminds  us  that — ] 

Norfolk  must  be  a  noisy  county.  There 
must  be  a  “  pretty  considerable  deal”  of  gab¬ 
ble,  towards  the  month  of  November,  in  that 
English  Turkistan.  But  what  a  silence 
must  have  fallen  upon  its  farm -yards,  since 
Christmas  has  come  round  !  Turkeys  are 
indisputably  born  to  be  killed.  That  is  an 
axiom.  It  is  the  end  of  their  training, — as 
it  ought  to  be,  (and,  in  one  sense,  certainly 
is,')  of  their  desires.  And,  such  being  the 
destiny  of  this  bird,  it  may  probably  be  an 
object  of  ambition  with  a  respectable  turkey, 
to  fulfil  its  fate,  at  the  period  of  this  high 
festival.  Certain  it  is,  that,  at  no  other  time, 
can  it  attain  to  such  dignities  as  belong  to 
the  turkey  who  smokes  on  the  well  stored 
table  of  a  Christmas  dinner — the  most  ho¬ 
noured  dish  of  all  the  feast.  Something  like 


an  anxiety  for  this  promotion  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  breathless  haste  of  the  tur¬ 
key  of  which  our  artist  has  here  given  us  a 
sketch, — in  its  pursuit  of  the  coach  which 
lias  started  for  London,  without  it.  The 
picture  is  evidently  a  portrait.  There  is  an 
air  of  verisimilitude  in  the  eager  features, 
and  about  the  action  altogether,  of  the  bird, 
which  stamps  it  genuine.  In  its  anxiety,  it 
has  come  off,  without  even  waiting  to  be 
killed  ; — and,  at  the  rate  after  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  travelling,  is,  we  think,  likely 
enough  to  come  up  with  a  heavily  laden 
coach.  We  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not 
in  pursuit  of  the  particular  coach  which  we 
have  seen  on  its  way  to  the  “  Swan  with  two 
Necks  ;”  because  we  verily  believe  there  is 
no  room  on  that  conveyance  for  a  single  ad- 
tional  turkey, — even  if  it  should  succeed  in 
overtaking  it. 

*  *  *  *  #  * 

The  average  weight  given  for  each  turkey, 
of  the  number  and  gravity  of  those  birds  sent 
up  to  London  from  Norfolk,  during  two 
days  of  a  Christmas,  some  years  ago — is 
nearly  twelve  pounds  ;  but  what  is  called  a 
fine  bird,  in  Leadenhall  Market,  w'eighs, 
when  trussed,  from  eighteen  to  one  or  two- 
and-twenty  pounds, — the  average  price  of 
which  may  be  stated  at  twenty  shillings  ; 
and  prize  turkeys  have  been  known  to  weigh 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight. 

Sports  of  the  Season . 

Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy , 
mentions  as  the  winter  amusements  of  his 
day, — ■“  Cardes,  tables  and  dice,  shovelboard, 
chesse-play,  the  philosopher’s  game,'  small 
trunkes,  slmttlecoeke,  billiards,  musicke, 
masks,  singing,  dancing,  ule-games,  frolicks, 
jests,  riddles,  catches,  purposes,  questions 
and  commands,  merry  tales  of  errant  knights, 
queenes,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfes, 
theeves,  cheaters  witches,  fayries,  goblins, 
friers,”  &c.  Amongst  the  list  of  Christmas 
sports,  we,  elsewhere,  find  mention  of  “  jug¬ 
glers  and  jack-puddings,  scrambling  for  nuts 
and  apples,  dancing  the  hobby-horse,  hunting 
owls  and  squirrels,  the  fool-plough,  hot 
cockles,  (a  stick  moving  on  a  pivot,  with  an 
apple  at  one  end  and  a  candle  at  the  other, 
so  that  he  who  missed  his  bite  burned  his 
nose,)  blindman’s  buff,  forfeits,  interludes  and 
mock-plays  —  also  of  “  thread  my  needle, 
Nan,” — u  he  can  do  little  that  can’t  do  this,” 
feed  the  dove,  hunt  the  slipper,  shoeing  the 
wild  mare,  post  and  pair,  snap-dragon,  the 
gathering  of  omens, — and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  In  this  long  enumeration,  our 
readers  will  recognise  many  which  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  form  still  the 
amusement  of  their  winter  evenings,  at  the 
Christmas-tide,  or  on  the  merry  night  of 
Halloween.  For  an  account  of  many  of  those 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  list 
of  holiday-games,  we  must  refer  such  of  our 
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V  * 

venders  as  it  may  interest  to  Brand’s  Popular 
Antiquities ,  and  Strutt’s  English  Sports.  A 
description  of  them  would  be  out  of  place 
here  ;  and  we  have  mentioned  them  only 
as  confirming  a  remark  which  we  have 
elsewhere  made ;  viz. — that  in  addition  to 
such  recreations  as  arise  out  of  the  season,  or 
belong  to  it  in  a  special  sense, — whatever 
other  games  or  amusements  have,  at  any 
time,  been  of  popular  use,  have  generally  in¬ 
serted  themselves  into  this  lengthened  and 
joyous  festival ;  and  that  all  the  forms  in 
which  mirth  or  happiness  habitually  sought 
expression,  congregated,  from  all  quarters,  at 
the  ringing  of  the  Chrismas  bells. 

To  the  Tregetours,  or  jugglers,  who  an¬ 
ciently  made  mirth  at  the  Christmas  fireside, 
there  are  several  allusions  in  Chaucer's  tales  : 
and  Aubrey,  in  reference  thereto,  mentions 
some  of  the  tricks  by  which  they  contributed 
to  the  entertainments  of  the  season.  The 
exhibitions  of  such  gentry,  in  modern  times, 


are  generally  of  a  more  public  kind, — and  it 
is  rarely  that  they  find  their  way  to  our  fire¬ 
sides.  But  we  have  still  the  galantee-show- 
man,  wandering  up  and  down  our  streets  and 
squares,  —  with  his  musical  prelude  and 
tempting  announcement,  sounding  through 
the  sharp,  evening  air, — and  summoned  into 
our  warm  rooms,  to  display  the  shadowy 
marvels  of  his  mysterious  box,  to  the  young 
group  who  gaze  in  great  wonder  and  some 
awe,  from  their  inspiring  places  by  the  cheer¬ 
ful  hearth. 

[Of  the  Illustrations  we  have  left  ourselves 
but  little  room  to  notice  as  they  merit.  They 
are — Christmas  and  his  Children,  including 
an  imp  with  the  Wassail  Bowl,  and  Sir  Loin 
with  his  banner ;  Heads  of  the  family,  a 
comely  group  ;  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  very 
characteristic ;  Old  Christmas  on  a  Goat, 
with  the  Wassail  Bowl;  the  Baronial  Hall, 
clever  ;  Mummers  ;  Enjoying  Christmas  ;  the 
Old  English  Gentleman’s  Gate,  from  the  old 
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song;  Snapdragon,  effective;  the  Wassail 
Bowl ;  Country  Church,  on  Christmas  Morn¬ 
ing,  “  something  like  a  Christmas-day 
Family  Congratulation,  a  school-girl  and  her 
grandam  ;  Coming  Home  from  School ;  Nor¬ 
folk  Coach  at  Christmas  ;  Bringing  Home 
Christmas,  a  cart  of  evergreens  ;  the  Mistletoe 
Bough, — the  figures  behind  the  door  are  ex¬ 
cellent;  Waits,  a  laughable  street  scene; 
Country  Carol  Singers,  at  Dr.  Primrose’s 
gate,  a  pretty  group  ;  London  Carol  Singers, 
another  school  of  music ;  the  Lord  of  Mis¬ 
rule  ;  St.  Thomas *8  Day,  a  burlesque  on  the 
franchise ;  Story-telling,  a  group  of  other 
times;  Christmas  Pantomime,  good;  Market, 
Christmas  Eve  ;  Christmas  Eve ;  Christmas 
Pudding — the  cook  lifting  it  into  the  copper; 
Bringing  in  the  Boar’s  Head,  at  the  Inner 
Temple  ;  Christmas  Dinner — the  interesting 
moment  of  cutting  the  Pudding  ;  Boxing 
Day  ;  Seeing  in  the  New  Year — a  jovial  party 
half  sms  over ;  Happy  New  Year— a  pair  of 
Characters  ;  Twelfth  Night  King,  a  substan¬ 
tial  fiction;  the  Pastry  Cook’s  Window; 
Drawing  King  and  Queen ;  St.  Distaff's  Day, 
a  scene  of  rustic  romp ;  and  Returning  to 
School,  a  rainy  finish. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  NORWAY. 

You  are  invited,  (says  Mr.  Laing,  in  his 
entertaining  Residence  in  Norway,)  by  a 
list  carried  round  by  a  man  on  horseback, 
and,  opposite  to  your  name,  you  put  down 
that  you  accept  or  decline.  You  are  ex¬ 
pected  about  tour  o’clock,  long  after  dinner, 
tor  which  twelve  or  one  is  the  usual  hour. 
The  stranger  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
come  early  will  be  much  gratified,  for  there 
is  nothing  on  the  Continent  so  pretty  as  the 
arrival  ot  a  sledge  party,  l'he  distant  jin¬ 
gling  of  the  bells  is  heard,  before  anything 
can  be  seen  through  the  dusk  and  snow  ; 
and  sounds  rapidly  approaching  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  impressions  on  our  senses. 
Then  one  sledge  6eems  to  break  as  it  were 
through  the  cloud,  and  is  followed  by  a 
train  of  twenty  or  thirty,  sweeping  over  the 
snow.  The  spirited  action  of  the  little 
horses,  with  their  long  manes  and  tails,  the 
light  and  elegant  form  of  the  sledges  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  white  ground,  the  ladies  wrapt 
in  their  furs  and  shawls,  the  gentlemen 
standing  behind  driving  in  their  wolf-skin 
pelisses,  the  master  of  the  house  and  the 
servants  at  the  door  with  candles,  form  a 
scene  particularly  novel  and  pleasing.  Coffee 
and  tea  are  handed  round  to  each  person  on 
arrival ;  and^the  company  walk  about  the 
room  and  converse.  *  *  After  the  party 

is  all  assembled,  the  Millemmaaltid,  or 
middle  repast,  is  brought  in.  This  is  a  tray 
with  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  anchovies, 
slices  of  tongue,  of  smoked  meat,  of  cheese ; 
and  every  one  helps  himself  as  he  walks 
about.  The  gentlemen  generally  take  a 


glass  of  spirits  at  this  repast,  which  is  a 
regular  meal  in  every  family.  The  gentle¬ 
men  then  sit  down  to  cards.  1  have  not 
seen  a  lady  at  a  card-table.  The  games 
usually  played  are  boston,  ombre,  shervenzel, 
which  seems  a  complicated  sort  of  piquet, 
and  three-card  loo.  The  stakes  are  always 
very  small.  Those  of  the  elderly  gentlemen, 
who  do  not  play,  light  their  pipes  and  con¬ 
verse.  The  younger  generally  make  out  a 
dance,  or  have  singing  and  music — usually 
the  guitar — with  an  occasional  waltz,  or 
gallopade,  or  polsk  ;  a  national  dance  much 
more  animated  than  the  waltz.  Nor  are 
handsome  young  officers  wanting,  in  mous¬ 
taches  and  gay  uniforms,  who  would  not 
touch  tobacco  or  spirits  for  the  world,  and 
seem  to  know  how  to  act  the  agreeable. 
Punch  is  handed  about  very  frequently,  as  it 
is  not  customary  to  drink  anything  at  or 
after  supper.  The  supper  is  almost  inva¬ 
riably  the  same.  A  dish  of  fish,  cut  into 
slices,  is  passed  from  one  guest  to  another, 
and  each  helps  himself.  The  lady  of  the 
house  generally  walks  down  behind  the 
company,  and  sees  that  each  is  supplied. 
After  the  fish  is  discussed,  the  plate  is  taken 
away,  and  one  finds  a  clean  plate  under  it ; 
the  knife  and  fork  are  wiped  by  a  servant, 
and  the  next  dishes  begin  their  rounds. 
They  consist  always,  in  this  district,  of  rein¬ 
deer  venison,  capercailzie  (the  male  of  which 
is  as  large  as  a  turkey,  the  female  so  re¬ 
markably  smaller  that  it  passes  by  a  diffe¬ 
rent  name,  Tiur  or  Tiddur  signifying  the 
male,  and  Roer  the  female)  ;  also  black  cock 
and  ptarmigan.  These  are  cut  into  pieces, 
laid  on  a  dish,  and  passed  round  ;  and  the 
dish  is  followed  by  a  succession  of  sauces  or 
preserved  berries,  such  as  the  Moltebeer, 
which  is  the  Rubus  chamcemorus  of  bota¬ 
nists,  the  Ackerbeer  ( Rubus  arcticus ),  the 
Tyttebeer  ( Vaccinium  vitis  idee.)  These  are 
such  very  good  things,  that  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  acquiring  a  taste  for  them.  A  cake 
concludes  the  supper.  The  lady  of  the  house 
scarcely  sits  down  to  table,  but  carves,  walks 
about  behind  the  chairs,  and  attends  to  the 
supply  of  the  guests.  This  is  the  custom  of 
the  country ;  she  would  be  ill-bred  to  do 
otherwise.  It  is  not  from  want  of  servants, 
for  every  house  is  full  of  neat,  handy  maidens. 
They  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  nice, 
quiet,  purpose-like  English  girls  than  the 
Scotch.  *  *  All  the  people  seem  to  be 

feasting  and  making  merry  during  these  four¬ 
teen  days  of  Yule.  The  country  at  night 
seems  illuminated  by  the  numerous  lights 
twinkling  from  the  houses  of  the  peasant 
proprietors.  The  Christmas  cheer  with  them 
is  exactly  the  same  as  with  others :  ale, 
brandy,  cakes,  venison,  game,  veal,  and  pork. 
The  servants  have  their  full  share  in  these 
festivities.  In  this  farm-house,  I  observed 
their  table  set  out  as  nicely,  and  with  exactly 
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the  same  provisions,  as  that  of  the  family, 
during  the  whole  fourteen  days  :  and  in  the 
evenings  they  sing  national  songs  and  dance. 
The  herdboy  is,  ex  officio,  the  musician  on 
every  farm.  When  he  is  attending  the  cattle 
in  summer  at  the  seater,  or  distant  hill  pas¬ 
tures,  he  must  make  a  noise  occasionally  to 
keep  off  the  wolf ;  and  that  of  the  clarionet 
is  as  good  as  any.  Jt  seems  the  favourite 
instrument,  and  is  generally  played  well 
enough  for  the  servant  girls  to  dance  waltzes 
and  gallopades  to  it.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
them  dance  so  well ;  but  in  their  roomy 
houses  they  have,  from  infancy,  constant 
practice  during  the  winter  evenings. 


OTAHEITE. 

The  sovereign  and  his  consort,  (says  a  recent 
traveller,)  always  appeared  on  men’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  travelled  in  this  manner  wherever 
they  journeyed  on  land.  They  were  seated 
on  the  neck  or  shoulders  of  their  bearers,  who 
were  generally  stout,  athletic  men.  The 
persons  of  these  men,  in  consequence  of  their 
office,  were  regarded  as  sacred.  The  indi¬ 
viduals  thus  elevated,  appeared  to  sit  with 
ease  and  security,  holding  slightly  by  the 
head  of  their  bearers,  who,  when  they  tra¬ 
velled,  proceeded  at  a  tolerably  rapid  pace, 
frequently  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour. 
A  number  of  attendants  ran  by  the  side  of 
the  bearers,  or  followed  in  their  train;  and 
when  the  men  who  carried  the  royal  person¬ 
ages  grew  weary,  they  were  relieved  by  others. 
The  king  and  queen  were  always  accompa¬ 
nied  by  several  pairs  of  sacred  men  or  bearers, 
and  the  transit  from  the  shoulders  of  one  to 
those  of  another,  at  the  termination  of  an 
ordinary  stage,  was  accomplished  with  the 
greatest  dispatch.  W.  G.  C. 


KOORDS. 

The  following  description  of  the  feats  of  the 
Koordish  swordsmen,  is  given  by  Mr.  Rich  in 
his  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan : 
— A  roll  of  felt,  forty  folds  thick,  was  dipped 
in  water  and  suspended  by  a  string.  Osman 
Bey  took  the  first  cut,  and,  at  an  easy  blow, 
severed  the  roll  in  two.  Suliman  Bey,  who 
is  a  pleasing  young  man,  followed,  and  did 
the  same.  Azeez  Aga  came  next,  and  was 
equally  successful.  Another  felt  was  sus¬ 
pended,  which  Osman  Bey  cut  through  to 
within  three  or  four  folds.  Azeez  Aga  and 
Suliman  Bey  also  failed  in  cutting  it  quite 
through.  Osman  Bey  then  took  another  cut, 
but  by  this  time  he  was  nervous,  and  per¬ 
formed  worse  than  before.  Azeez  Aga  then 
took  one  of  the  sections  of  the  felt,  which  he 
extended,  and  placing  it  on  the  ground,  cut 
it  through  at  a  blow.  His  brother,  Abdur¬ 
rahman,  did  the  same.  This  I  thought  a 
greater  feat  than  cutting  through  the  sus¬ 
pended  felt.  The  Bey  asked  me,  if  this  was 


not  better  than  our  system.  I  told  him  it 
would  do  very  well,  provided  the  adversary 
stood  to  be  cut  at  like  a  roll  of  felt ;  but  I 
showed  him  how,  if  he  missed  his  cut,  he 
was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  an  opponent  who 
knew  the  use  of  his  weapon,  according  to  our 
method.  He  seemed  convinced  at  last  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  what  I  said,  but 
Azeez  Aga  would  not  allow  the  superiority  of 
our  system.  W.  G.  C. 

J^pmt  of  ©ts'cohm). 

NEW  EACTS  REPORTED  TO  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

( Continued  from  page  380.) 

Steam  Communication  with  America  and 
India. 

A  variety  of  interesting  communications 
were  made  to  the  Association  by  Hr.  Lardner, 
on  the  subject  of  Steam  Communiccition  with 
America  and  with  India — both  subjects,  at 
the  present  moment,  of  great  public  interest, 
and  the  former  especially,  at  Bristol,  where  a 
company  has  been  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  navigating  steam  vessels  directly, 
and  by  a  single  voyage,  between  that  port  and 
New  York;  and  who  are  at  present  building 
a  vessel  of  1,200  tons  for  that  purpose.  This 
subject  he  introduced  in  the  Section  of  Me¬ 
chanics,  in  a  speech  of  which  the  following 
correct  report  is  given  in  the  Times  : — 

The  very  circumstance  of  the  present  and 
pressing  interest  which  was  felt  upon  this 
subject  of  steam  communication  to  distsnt 
parts  of  the  world — the  fact  that  already  con¬ 
siderable  investment  of  capital  had  been  made 
in  such  speculations— these  were  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  somewhat  embarrass 
them  in  arriving  at  a  safe  and  certain  conclu¬ 
sion,  because  it  would  be  obvious  that  they 
would,  more  or  less,  engender  in  the  minds 
of  a  considerable  portion,  prejudices  which 
would  be  liable  to  bias  their  judgment,  unless 
they  used  a  good  deal  of  self-control,  and 
brought  with  it  the  exercise  of  their  own 
judgment.  He  would,  therefore,  beg  of  every 
one,  and  more  especially  of  those  who  had  a 
direct  interest  in  the  inquiry,  to  dismiss  from 
their  minds  all  previously-formed  judgments 
about  it,  and  more  especially  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  guarded  against  the  conclusion  of 
mere  theory ;  for  if  there  was  one  point  in 
practice,  of  a  commercial  nature,  which  more 
than  another  required  to  be  founded  on  expe¬ 
rience,  it  was  this  one,  of  extending  steam 
navigation  to  voyages  of  extraordinary  length. 

Dr.  Lardner  said  he  was  aware  that  since 
the  question  had  arisen  in  this  city,  it  had 
been  stated  that  his  own  opinion  was  adverse 
to  it ;  that  impression  was  totally  wrong  :  but 
he  did  feel,  that  as  steps  had  been  taken  to 
try  this  experiment,  great  caution  should  be 
used  in  the  adoption  of  the  means  of  carrying 
it  into  effect.  Almost  all  depended  on  a  first 
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attempt,  for  a  failure  would  much  retard  the 
ultimate  consummation  of  their  wishes.  He 
believed  those  in  the  section  who  knew  him 
would  readily  acquit  him  of  being  forward  to 
question  the  power  of  steam.  He  tendered 
the  most  unqualified  allegiance  to  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  steam,  but  he  tendered  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  a  tree  and  thinking  subject  to  a 
constitutional  monarch.  He  did  not  bow 
before  the  power  of  steam  as  an  abject  slave, 
and  if  he  found  a  failure  in  the  administration 
of  that  power,  he  attributed  it  entirely  to  the 
ministers.  It  was  necessary  they  should 
devise  some  means  of  determining  the  loco¬ 
motive  duty  of  coals.  It  was  a  question  to 
which  he  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  the  only  method  he  had  been  able  to 
devise  had  been  to  determine  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel  per  hour.  He  had  made  exten¬ 
sive  observations,  and  he  considered  you 
must  place  15  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  for  every 
horse.  Mr.  Watt  some  time  since  established 
a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view  of  de¬ 
termining  the  relative  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  the  result  was  this — that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel  under  the  marine-boilers  was  one- 
third  less  than  under  the  land-boilers. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
some  time  since,  had  to  determine  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  opening  a  long  steam-communica¬ 
tion  with  India,  and  much  evidence  was 
given.  In  one  case,  the  opinion  was  8  lbs. ; 
in  another,  9  lbs. ;  and  another  1 1  lbs.  They 
would  take  nine  months.  And  then  came 
the  question  of  speed.  They  were  all  well 
aware  that  there  had  been  for  some  years  in 
operation  a  line  of  steamers  by  Falmouth  and 
Corfu ;  they  touched  at  Gibraltar.  On  an 
average  of  fifty-one  voyages,  the  rate  at  which 
they  made  their  trips  was  noted,  and  the 
result  was  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour. 
They  had,  therefore,  the  conclusion,  that  the 
locomotive  duty  of  9  lbs.  of  coals  were  seven 
miles  and  a  quarter  of  distance.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  9  lbs.  gave  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
distance,  one  ton  would  give  1,900  miles  for 
every  horse  power.  Then  they  must  look  for 
average  weather;  the  build  of  the  vessel  was 
such  that  they  had  not  space  to  try  more  than 
\\  ton  of  coals  for  every  horse  power.  Almost 
all  the  vessels  with  which  the  experiments 
had  been  made  had  the  patent  paddle-wheels, 
and  they  had  been  worked  with  the  best 
coals. 

The  next  question  was,  what  modification 
the  vessel  must  undergo  when  applied  to 
steam-communication  with  the  United  States. 
In  the  Atlantic  there  were  westerly  winds 
which  prevailed  almost  continually,  and  were 
extremely  violent,  and  attended  with  a  great 
swell  of  the  sea  ;  but  it  was  an  astronomical 
phenomenon  which  was  very  well  understood. 
The  outward  voyage  of  the  great  packet- 
ships  was  generally  estimated  at  forty  days, 
the  homeward  voyage  at  twenty  days,  so  that 


the  entire  voyage  occupied  sixiy  days.  If, 
then,  they  assumed  that  the  average  of  out¬ 
ward  and  homeward  voyages  to  the  United 
States  corresponded  with  the  average  weather 
between  Falmouth  and  Corfu,  then  they  would 
arrive  at  this  conclusion, — that  the  outward 
voyage  was  worse  than  the  average  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  three.  If  the  locomotive 
duty  of  coals  provided  for  the  voyage  between 
Falmouth  and  Corfu  was  1,900  miles  for  a 
ton  per  horse  power,  they  must  deduct  from 
that  thirty-three  per  cent. :  in  order  to  get 
what  the  duty  would  he  on  the  outward 
voyage  to;  New  York,  you  must  take  a  third 
from  1,900,  and  you  would  have  1,300  miles. 
By  the  direct  line  from  Bristol  to  New  York, 
the  distance  was  3,500  miles  ;  if  you  allowed 
one  ton  of  coals  for  every  1,300  miles  per 
horse  power,  the  vessel  would  require  to  carry 
two  tons  and  one-third  for  every  horse  power 
in  her  engine :  therefore  this  vessel  must 
carry  nearly  three  times  the  whole  comple¬ 
ment  the  Admiralty  steamers  could  carry. 
Let  them  take  a  vessel  of  1,600  tons,  provided 
with  400  horse  power  engines ;  they  must 
take  two  and  a  third  tons  for  each  horse 
power,  the  vessel  must  have  1.348  tons  of 
coal,  and  to  that  add  400  tons,  and  the  vessel 
must  carry  a  burden  of  J  ,748  tons.  He 
thought  it  would  he  a  waste  of  time,  to  say 
much  more  to  convince  them  of  the  inexpe¬ 
diency  of  attempting  a  direct  voyage  to  New 
York,  for  in  this  case  2,080  miles  was  the 
largest  run  a  steamer  could  encounter;  at  the 
end  of  that  distance  she  would  require  a  relay 
of  coals. 

The  question  then  became  a  geographical 
one,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing 
this.  There  were  two  ways  which  might  be 
proposed  ;  one  to  make  the  Azores  an  inter¬ 
mediate  station,  and  to  proceed  from  thence 
to  New  York ;  the  other  would  be  to  proceed 
to  some  point  in  Newfoundland,  and  make 
that  an  intermediate  station.  The  distance 
from  Bristol  to  the  Azores  was  1,300  miles, 
and  from  the  Azores  to  New  York  2,400 
miles,  being  twenty  per  cent  more  than  the 
steam-limit  he  had  mentioned.  There  was  a 
point  called  Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton,  where 
there  were  coal-mines  worked  to  a  profit  by 
Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  but  then  that 
was  2,300  miles;  but  if  we  took  our  final 
departure  from  some  place  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  there  charged  the  vessel 
with  coals,  the  distance  to  Sydney  would  be 
only  1,900  miles.  The  railroad  system  might 
be  established  in  Ireland,  which  would  be  a 
benefit  in  more  ways  than  one.  London  and 
all  the  southern  section  of  the  country  would 
pour  in  their  produce  and  population  by  the 
railway  to  Bristol.  Hr.  Lardner  concluded, 
by  counselling  those  who  proposed  to  invest 
capital  in  this  most  interesting  enterprise,  to 
keep  in  mind  certain  points  to  which  he 
would  direct  their  attention.  1st.  He  would 
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advise  that  the  measured  tonage  should  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  tonage  by  displacement. 
2nd.  To  go  to  an  increased  expense  in  using 
the  best  coals.  3rd.  He  would  earnestly  im¬ 
press  upon  them  the  expediency  of  adopting 
the  paddle-wheels  shown  in  the  section  yes¬ 
terday.  4th.  He  advised  the  proportion  of 
one  to  four  on  the  proper  tonage.  5th.  He 
would  impress  upon  them  the  expediency  of 
giving  more  attention  in  the  selection  of 
engineers  and  stokers  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
last  importance,  and  a  saving  of  30  to  40  per 
cent.  With  respect  to  the  boilers,  he  would 
recommend  copper  ones,  and,  he  advised  that 
the  coal-boxes  should  be  tanked. 

A  second  communication  of  great  interest 
as  it  regards  this  subject  was  made  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  to  the  Section  of  Statistics,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  intercommuni¬ 
cation  between  places  which  have  up  to  this 
time  been  connected  by  railroads,  has,  in 
every  case  which  has  been  investigated,  been 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one. 
Three  cases,  in  which  the  data  have  been 
supplied,  gave  all  of  them  this  result.  Before 
the  completion  of  the  railroad,  twenty-six 
coaches  plied  between  Manchester  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  carried,  on  an  average,  400  passen¬ 
gers  daily  ;  the  railway  has  been  in  operation 
since  1828,  and  the  average  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  carried  every  day  by  it,  has  been  more 
than  1,500.  A.  second  case  was  that  of  the 
railroad  between  Newcastle  and  Hexham ; 
before  its  completion,  the  returns  gave  a  com¬ 
munication  of  1,700  persons  passing  between 
these  by  coaches  ;  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
railroad  gave  7,060,  being  as  before,  in  the 
ratio  of  four  to  one.  The  third  case  is  that 
of  the  railroad  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown, 
which  carries  now  an  average  of  3,200  per¬ 
sons  daily  ;  whereas,  before  its  establishment, 
there  were  carried  between  the  two  places  an 
average  of  only  800  persons  daily. 


THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS. 

(Concluded  from  page  3130 
[With  another  page  or  two  of  pleasant,  gos¬ 
siping  reminiscences,  we  conclude  our  ex¬ 
tracts  from  this  very  entertaining  work.] 

A  London  Newspaper. 

There  are  some  people  who  never  think 
of  looking  into  the  advertisement  columns 
of  a  journal,  at  all.  To  me,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  advertisements  of  a  London  news¬ 
paper  constitute  the  most  interesting  part 
of  its  contents.  If  you  would  study  human 
nature  under  circumstances  most  favourable 
for  an  accurate  judgment,  go  by  all  means 
to  the  advertisements  of  a  London  news¬ 
paper.  There  you  will  find  it  exhibited 
under  all  its  varied  phases.  Advertisements 
are  infinitely  better  instructors,  as  to  the 


opinions,  habits,  and  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind,  than  the  works  of  our  most  profound 
philosophers.  The  latter  only  describe 
human  nature  speculatively  :  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  a  London  newspaper,  you 
see  itpractically  exemplified.  I  take  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  of  the  20th  of  June, — the  day  on 
which  I  write  this, — and  what  do  I  find  in 
the  department  filled  with  advertisements  ? 
Were  I  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  these 
advertisements,  it  wrould  take  up  a  volume 
as  large  as  the  one  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
reader.  Let  me  glance  at  a  few  of  these 
advertisements.  My  eye  first  rests  on  a 
column  in  which  I  find  no  fewer  than  eigh¬ 
teen  governesses  all  wanting  situations.  A 
governess  !  In  most  cases  the  term  is  but 
another  name  for  slavery  and  indignity  com¬ 
bined.  I  can  easily  perceive,  from  the  tone 
which  pervades  their  advertisements,  that 
these  young,  unprotected  creatures,  are,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  daughters  of  men 
who  have  moved  in  a  respectable  sphere  of 
file,  but  have  either  been  reduced  in  circum¬ 
stances,  or  been  removed  by  death  ;  and 
therefore  they  are  obliged  to  support  them¬ 
selves.  I  can  also  easily  perceive  that  they 
are  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  and 
that  nothing  but  dire  necessity  compels 
them  to  appear  in  the  colums  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to 
every  rule  ;  and,  among  the  advertisements 
to  which  1  refer,  I  observe  one  young  Miss, 
who  has  the  most  exalted  notions  of  her  own 
qualifications,  ten  times  as  great,  I  will 
answer  for  it,  as  the  mother  of  the  daughters 
whom  she  may  be  employed  to  teach,  will 
have  when  she  has  had  two  or  three  months’ 
trial  of  her.  She  is,  taking  her  own  word 
for  it,  perfectly  mistress  of  the  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  and  all  modern  languages, — 
which  she  speaks  with  the  purity  of  the 
natives.  Her  musical  talents  are  not  to  be 
surpassed  ;  and,  in  drawing,  she  is  perfectly 
unrivalled.  To  crown  all,  she  is  of  a  most 
amiable  disposition.  Conceit,  the  ruling 
passion,  is  as  strong  in  the  dozen  lines  her 
advertisement  occupies,  as  it  were  possible 
it  could  be  made  appear  in  that,  limited 
space.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
advertisement  I  find  another,  intimating  that 
u  A  French  governess  is  wanted.  No  En¬ 
glish  lady  need  apply.”  Here  is  stupidity. 
What  English  lady  would  think  of  applying 
when  a  French  one  was  wanted.  Farther 
down  the  column,  I  observe  that  a  gardener 
and  his  wife  are  wanted.  The  latter  must 
not  be  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
there  must  be  no  “  encumbrance.’5  Encum¬ 
brance,  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  here 
means  children.  What  comes  next  ?  “  Mr. 
Morgan  has  removed  from  42,  Davies-street, 
to  24,  Baker-street !”  Behold  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  disposition  !  Theophrastus  would 
have  sought  no  better  proof  of  Mr.  Morgan 
being  a  man  of  a  proud  and  haughty  mind. 
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He  is  a  surgeon,  but  he  is  ashamed  of  his 
profession  ;  and  yet  he  is  so  poor,  that  he 
must  inform  his  patients  of  the  place  to 
which’he  has  removed,  lest  they  should  not 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  and  he  be  -con¬ 
sequently  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  bleed¬ 
ing  them.  I  use  the  word  in  a  double 
sense.  His  pride  will  not  allow  him  to 
convey  the  intimation  in  the  courteous  terms 
becoming  his  dependent  condition.  It  would 
be  a  sad  shock  to  his  imaginary  dignity  to 
use  the  words,  “  Begs  leave  respectfully  to 
announce,”  <fcc. — “  M.  C.  wants  a  place  as 
house-maid,  where  a  footman  is  kept !”  The 
lain  English  of  this  is,  that  Mary  wants  a 
usband,  not  a  place.  However,  she  will 
accept  the  latter,  to  pave  the  w'ay  for  the 
former ;  but  she  will  take  care  that  no 
situation  “  suit  ”  her  where  the  footman  is 
married.  Immediately  below  the  notification 
of  the  housemaid,  is  another  to  the  effect, 
that  “  A  respectable  young  woman,  aged 
thirty,  wants  a  situation  as  cook!”  Here 
we  have  the  proverbial  reluctance  of  a  single 
female  to  acknowledge  her  real  age  after  she 
has  passed  her  twenty-fifth  year.  Molly  is 
forty  years  of  age,  though  she  sets  herself 
down  as  only  thirty.  I  am  perfectly  certain, 
that  if  I  knew  any  one  who  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  for  the  hist  ten  years, — 
that  person  would  say,  if  appealed  toon  the 
subject,  as  Fontenelle  did  in  the  case  of  the 
French  lady,  under  similar  circumstances, — 
that  he  could  not  deny  she  was  thirty,  having 
constantly  heard  her  say  so  for  the  last  ten 
years.  And  yet,  observe,  she  calls  herself 
“  young.”  Yes,  but  who  ever  heard  an 
unmarried  female  admit  the  applicability  of 
the  term  “  old  ”  to  her.  Next  comes  “  a 
good  cook  ”  in  quest  of  a  situation.  She  is 
“  a  woman  of  sober  habits  !”  As  she  men¬ 
tions  no  other  good  quality  but  that  of  her 
sobriety,  it  is  as  clear  as  any  proposition  in 
Euclid,  that  she  is  a  confirmed  tippler — a  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  gin-palaces,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  a  native  of  Ireland.  Some  one  has  got 
a  capital  set  of  chambers  to  let  in  Furnival’s 
Inn  ;  u  for  particulars  apply  at  the  porter’s 
lodge  1”  It  is  manifest  as  the  noonday  sun, 
that  the  advertiser  is  a  parsimonious  man. 
He  will  not  even  give  the  “  particulars  in 
general,”  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  because 
it  would  put  him  to  two  or  three  shillings 
more  expense.  However,  let  him  take  his 
own  way  of  it.  He  will  find  in  the  end, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  penny  wise,  pound 
foolish  gentry.  Had  he  stated  something 
regarding  his  set  of  chambers,  the  chances 
were  some  one  might  have  inquired  after 
them  ;  but  who  will  trouble  themselves  to 
go  and  interrogate  the  porter  on  the  subject  ? 
“  Andrews  and  Co.  have  just  published  a 
Guide  to  persons  commencing  Housekeep¬ 
ing;  to  be  had  gratis,  at  their  Complete 
Furnishing  House,  Finsbury-square.”  Here 
the  ingenious  and  the  cunning  are  blended 


in  equal  proportions.  “  The  Guide  ”  means 
nothing  more  than  a  recommendatory  list  of 
the  advertisers’  own  articles.  Not  only 
does  “  the  Guide  ”  recommend  no  article 
which  they  have  not  for  sale,  but  you  may 
stake  your  existence  on  it,  that  it  strongly 
recommends  as  indispensable  to  a  properly 
furnished  house,  every  article  which  they 
have  to  dispose  of.  See,  again,  in  the  very 
next  advertisement,  or  “  ad.”  as  the  printers 
call  them,  the  pompous  and  inflated  address 
of  the  empiric.  He  cares  not  for  pecuniary 
reward — not  he  ;  he  is  actuated  by  the  no¬ 
blest  and  most  disinterested  motives  in  an¬ 
nouncing  to  you  that  he  has  for  forty,  or 
some  other  very  lengthened  term  of  years, 
been  the  means  of  annually  restoring  to  life 
and  happiness  so  many  thousand  human 
beings,  w'hen  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  when  given  up  by  all  other  physicians. 
It  is  from  sheer  humanity  that  he  forces,  if 
he  can,  his  medicine  down  your  throat,  pro¬ 
vided  you  will  not  be  prevailed  on  to  swal¬ 
low  it  of  your  own  accord.  And  there  is  no 
disease  which  he  cannot  cure.  He  under¬ 
takes  to  do  everything  short  of  restoring 
animation  after  the  vital  spark  has  fled.  To 
throw  you  off  your  guard  more  completely 
as  to  his  real  character,  he  is  sure  to  de¬ 
nounce  all  other  professors  of  the  healing 
art  as  “  heartless  pretenders.”  He  thus 
traffics  in  humanity.  He  does  not  kill  you 
by  violent  means  in  order  that  he  may  rob 
you  ;  the  law  in  that  case  would  reach  him ; 
but  without  a  compunctious  visiting  he  will 
trifle  with  your  life,  and  quietly  administer 
his  poison,  till  he  has  sent  you  to  your  grave, 
in  order  that  he  may  extract  a  few  pounds 
from  you.  Do  you  see  that  advertisement 
at  the  top  of  the  second  column,  headed, 
“  An  Appeal  to  the  Charitable  and  Hu¬ 
mane,”  and  containing  a  long  detail  of  the 
calamities  to  which  the  advertiser  has  been 
subject?  Take  care,  if  you  are  your  own 
friend,  of  your  pockets.  It  is  a  thousand 
to  one  but  it  is  either  from  Miss  Zouch 
herself,  or  some  one  of  the  same  class  of 
persons. 

But  the  enumeration  of  the  various  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  human  nature,  as  given  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  a  London  newspaper, 
were  an  endless  task.  To  be  sure,  men 
often  endeavour  to  throw  a  veil,  by  means 
of  their  advertisements,  over  their  real  cha¬ 
racters  ;  but  the  thing  is  so  transparent  that 
no  man  of  the  slightest  discernment  can  be 
misled  by  it.  The  simple  only  are  deceived. 
The  man  of  penetration  who  will  undertake 
the  task  of  carefully  perusing  the  advertising 
columns  of  a  double  sheet  of  “  The  Times,’’ 
or  “  The  Morning  Herald,’’  will,  as  already 
observed,  get,  as  his  reward,  such  an  insight 
of  human  nature  as  he  will  look  for  in  vain 
in  the  works  of  the  most  distinguished  philo¬ 
sophers  of  whom  the  world  can  boast. 
***** 
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Parliamentary  Reporting. 

Complaints  are  also  occasionally  made  by 
members,  that  their  speeches  are  not  report¬ 
ed  verbatim.  Pretty  speeches,  in  that  case, 
would  some  of  their  orations  appear  !  The 
plan  of  giving  verbatim  reports  was  once 
tried  by  Dr.  Stoddart,  now  Sir  John  Stod- 
dart,  when  he  conducted  “The  New  Times.” 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was  such  as 
ought  to  prevent  any  one  calling  for  verbatim 
reports  in  future.  The  members  made 
downright  fools  of  themselves,  and  set  the 
public  a  laughing  from  one  end  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other.  Lord  Castlereagh  exhi¬ 
bited  himself  as  <c  standing  prostrate  at  the 
foot  of  Majesty,”  and  as  “  walking  forward 
with  his  back  turned  on  himself.”  Sir 
Frederick  Flood,  one  of  the  Irish  members, 
and  a  great  stickler  for  verbatim  reports, 
appeared  one  morning  as  having  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  enlightened  and  delighted  the 
House  with  the  following  profound  philo¬ 
sophy  and  brilliant  eloquence  : — “  Mr.  Spa- 
ker, — As  I  was  coming  down  to  this  House 
to  perform  my  duty  to  the  country  and  ould 
Irelant,  I  was  brutally  attacked,  sir,  by  a 
mob,  Mr.  Spaker,  of  ragamuffins,  sir.  If, 
sir,  any  honourable  gintlemin  is  to  be  assault¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Spaker,  by  such  a  parcel  of  spal¬ 
peens,  sir,  as  were  after  attacking  me,  Mr. 
Spaker,  then  I  say,  Mr.  Spaker,  that  if  you 
do  not,  Mr.  Spaker,  be  after  protecting 
gintlemin,  like  myself,  sir,  we  cannot  be 
after  coming  to  the  House  of  Parliament  at 
all  at  all,  Mr.  Spaker.  And  sir,  may  I  be 
after  axing  you,  sir,  what,  sir,  would  be¬ 
come,  sir,  of  the  bisness  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Spaker,  in  such  a  case,  Mr.  Spaker  ? 
Will  you,  sir,  be  after  answering  myself  that 
question,  Mr.  Spaker  ?  It’s  myself  that 
would  like  an  answer,  sir,  to  the  question, 
sir,  as  soon  as  convanient,  sir,  which  I  have 
asked  you,  Mr.  Spaker.” 

This  proved  a  complete  extinguisher  to 
Sir  Frederick  Flood’s  penchant  for  verbatim 
reporting.  He  went,  the  day  on  which  his 
oration  appeared,  to  the  editors  of  all  the 
morning  papers,  and  said  he  would  there¬ 
after  leave  his  speeches  to  “  the  discration 
of  the  reporthers.” 

In  the  last  House  the  reporters’  room  was 
immediately  adjoining  the  gallery  for  the 
public.  The  reporters  were  in  consequence 
everlastingly  annoyed  by  “  strangers  ”  ask¬ 
ing  the  way  to  it.  On  one  occasion,  in  the 
session  of  1834,  a  farmer-looking  person, 
the  very  beau  ideal,  I  can  fancy,  of  one  of 
Cobbett’s  “clodpoles”  after  having  been 
told  the  way  into  the  gallery  by  one  of  the 
reporters,  inquired  whether  he  should  stand 
or  sit  when  he  wrent  in.  “  What  you  must 
do,’’  said  the  reporter,  who  had  been  a  good 
deal  annoyed  by  “strangers  ”  a  little  before, 

•£  what  you  must  do  is  constantly  to  bow  as 
low  as  possible  to  the  Speaker,  whom  you 


will  see  in  the  chair,  at  the  other  end,  and 
when  he  observes  you,  and  makes  a  nod, 
you  may  then  sit  down.’’ 

The  poor  simple  countryman  did  as  he 
was  'desired.  On  entering  the  gallery  he 
bowed  as  low  and  unremittingly  to  the 
Speaker  as  if  a  Chinese  mandarin,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  other  “  strangers,” 
who  wondered  what  it  “  was  all  about;” 
but  still  no  nod  of  recognition  from  the  man, 
as  he  called  him,  with  the  “  big  wig.”  The 
poor  fellow  did  not,  in  parliamentary  phra¬ 
seology,  “  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye.”  At 
length,  one  of  the  officers,  observing  the 
stranger  paying  his  obeisance  to  Mr.  Speaker, 
ordered  him  to  be  seated  ;  an  order  with 
which,  though  given  in  a  very  surly  manner, 
he  very  promptly  and  cheerfully  complied. 

Rotes'  of  a  Meatier. 


DR.  PRIESTI.EY. 

( From  Finch's  Travels  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada .) 

[After  visiting  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Mr.  Finch  bent  his  way 
to  Northumberland,  on  the  Susquehanna. 
He  arrived  at  this  town  at  noon,  and  in¬ 
quired  for  the  mansion  and  tomb  of  Dr. 
Priestley.  The  following  remarks  are  inter¬ 
esting  : — ] 

In  his  youth  he  had  to  struggle  with 
many  difficulties. 

“  Fortiaque  adversis  opponite  pectora  rebus.” 
When  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  minister  of 
a  small,  country  church,  with  a  salary  of 
twenty-five  pounds  sterling  a-year  ;  a  hesita¬ 
tion  in  his  speech,  which  prevented  his  being 
a  popular  preacher,  and  his  sentiments  of 
religious  truth  were  opposed.  He  had  to 
contend  with  disease,  poverty,  and  persecu¬ 
tion. 

What  had  he  to  support  him  in  this  forlorn 
and  desolate  situation  P  His  dependence 
was  upon  God,  whom  his  enemies  said  he 
contemned ;  and  that  love  of  science  which 
often  renders  its  votary  superior  to  evils  which 
would  crush  other  men.  He  was  content  if 
he  could  procure  a  few  tests  for  his  chemical 
experiments,  or  glass  for  an  electrical  ma¬ 
chine.  His  first  experiments  were  made 
with  an  apparatus  that  cost  a  few  shillings, 
and  by  its  means  the  world  was  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  different  parts  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Fortune  began  to  be  tired  of  persecuting 
a  man  who  felt  not  her  frowns,  and  his  ad¬ 
vancing  age  saw  him  gradually  emerge  from 
the  clouds  which  seemed  to  envelope  him. 

His  finances  became  more  favourable,  and 
he  finally  enjoyed  affluence. 

He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  most 
distinguished  learned  societies  of  the  age. 

Fie  lived  to  see  his  religious  opinions 
adopted  by  numerous  churches. 
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He  acquired  honourable  fame. 

He  enjoyed  the  truest  happiness  that 
human  life  can  afford — the  society  of  those 
elevated  by  talent  and  virtue  to  a  high  sta¬ 
tion  in  society.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Lindsey,  Barbauld,  and  Aiken,  of  Price, 
Watt,  and  Keir  ;  of  Shelburne,  Galton,  and 
Franklin;  of  Cavendish,  Lavoisier,  and  Jef¬ 
ferson. 

The  friend  of  those  individuals  must  have 
been  a  happy  and  a  distinguished  man. 

He  corresponded  with  the  scientific  men  of 
the  century  in  which  he  lived. 

I  went  to  view  his  mansion,  where  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  were  passed.  On 
the  peaceful  shore  of  the  gentle  Susquehanna 
he  might  congratulate  himself, 

“  Di  avere  finalmente  trovato  uu  porto  alia  sua  agi¬ 
tata  fortuna.” 

The  garden,  orchard,  and  lawn,  extend  to 
the  side  of  the  river.  A  sun-dial,  which 
still  retains  its  station,  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Priestley  by  an  eminent  mathematician  in 
London.  Two  large  willow  trees  grow  near 
the  mansion  ;  under  their  shade,  he  often  en¬ 
joyed  the  summer  evening  breeze. 

His  laboratory  is  now  converted  into  a 
house  for  garden-tools!  the  furnaces  pulled 
down,  the  shelves  unoccupied  ! — the  floor 
covered  with  Indian  corn !  A  stranger  might 
be  inclined  to  say, 

“  Sic  transit  gloria  philosophise ” 

But,  when  the  chemist,  or  the  historian, 
or  the  philosopher,  or  the  divine,  examines 
the  records  of  the  various  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  which  they  are  skilled,  then  will  his 
name  be  honoured.  To  this  laboratory,  the 
children  from  the  school  were  accustomed  to 
come,  once  a  week,  and  he  would  amuse  them 
with  experiments. 

The  tomb  of  my  grandfather,  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley,  is  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  low  wall.  I  knelt  by  my  ancestor’s 
tomb,  and  the  perils  of  my  pilgrimage  were 
remembered  with  pleasure. 


ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

A  man  who  wishes  to  make  anything  of 
travelling,  ought  to  put  all  his  prejudices  in 
the  lumber-room  before  he  sets  out,  and  if 
he  finds  them  musty  when  he  comes  back, 
so  much  the  better.  On  the  road  they  are 
the  most  inconvenient  part  of  his  baggage, 
never  useful,  and  always  in  the  way.  There 
ape  few  people  who  adhere  to  their  preju¬ 
dices  more  strongly  than  the  English.  We 
are  insular  in  more  than  geographical  situa¬ 
tion,  and  amongst  the  multitude  of  our 
countrymen,  with  the  multitude  of  their 
feelings,  character,  and  pursuits,  one  out  of 
a  thousand  is  not  to  be  met  with  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  w'ho  is  not  just  as  prejudiced  as  when 
he  set  out — perhaps  more  so  ;  for,  finding  a 
strong  confirmation  of  many  of  his  precon¬ 


ceived  ideas,  he  takes  it  as  a  confirmation 
of  all ,  and  intrenches  himself  the  more 
firmly  in  his  original  opinions. 

It  may  seem  like  heresy  to  say  it,  but 
after  having  visited  many  countries,  I  am 
still  inclined  to  think  that  France,  in  its 
various  parts,  notwithstanding  its  proximity 
to  our  own  country,  retains  more  points  of 
interest,  more  of  the  couleur  locale ,  than  any 
other  land.  But  an  Englishman  who  travels 
to  see  France  and  French  people,  ought 
always  to  dine  at  the  table  d’hote,  wherever 
he  finds  one.  The  higher  classes  of  all  na¬ 
tions  are  too  nearly  alike  to  otter  any  very 
striking  points  of  difference  to  a  casual  ob¬ 
server,  for  the  general  principle  of  all  is  to 
conceal  what  they  feel  and  what  they  think, 
at  least  in  public  ;  but  the  mixture  of  a 
table  d’hote  affords  almost  always  some¬ 
thing  worth  studying.  It  is  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  find  the  most  legible  pages 
in  the  book  of  human  nature. 

The  classes  of  Englishmen  travelling  in 
France  are  somewhat  altered  since  Sterne's 
time.  The  economical  traveller  is  not  so 
simple  as  he  was  then  :  there  are  also  tra¬ 
vellers  who  go  for  luxury  ;  there  are  travel¬ 
lers  for  novelty,  there  are  travellers  for  in¬ 
formation,  and  there  are  travellers  who 
journey  forth  into  the  world  from  the  mere 
necessity  of  locomotion.  These  last  are 
very  numerous  amongst  the  English.  One 
of  this  class,  finding  the  disease  coming  on 
violently,  builds  himself  a  low  carriage, 
with  very  substantial  wheels,  and  plenty  of 
room  for  his  feet.  He  furnishes  it  with  all 
the  peculiar  luxuries  of  London,  strews  the 
left-hand  seat  with  novels  :  and  placing  him¬ 
self  in  the  interior,  with  his  servant  behind, 
draw's  up  the  windows,  and  fancies  he  is  tra¬ 
velling  through  Europe.  The  profound 
meditations  which  he  enjoys  in  the  inside  of 
his  painted  box,  are  seldom  if  ever  inter¬ 
rupted,  except  when  the  carriage  stops,  and 
he  asks  “John,  where  am  I?’’  The  servant 
holds  open  the  door,  touches  his  hat,  and 
replies,  “At  Rome,  sir  !”  and  the  traveller, 
yawning,  walks  into  the  inn. —  The  Desul¬ 
tory  Man. 

Cije  ^atfjcrcr. 

The  Great  Tree  of  Buykdere. — From  the 
middle  of  this  valley  rises  this  great  tree, 
which  has  been,  in  latter  times,  an  object  of 
much  curiosity  to  travellers,  and  represented 
greater  than  the  Castagna  di  Cento  Cavalli. 
This  is  ixplatanus  of  tremendous  size :  it  mea¬ 
sures  47  yards  in  circumference  at  its  base, 
and  the  branches  afford  shade  to  a  circular 
area  of  130  !  I  assure  you  there  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  in  this,  for  I  measured  it  myself. 
This  vast  stem,  however,  divides  into  four¬ 
teen  branches,  some  of  which  issue  from 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
some  do  not  divide  till  they  rise  7  ft.  or  8  ft. 
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above  it.  One  ol  the  largest  is  hollowed  out 
by  fire,  and  affords  a  cabin  to  shelter  a  hus¬ 
bandman.  The  tree,  if  it  can  be  considered 
a  single  plant,  is  certainly  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Among  other  travellers  who  notice 
it,  is  a  Frenchman,  who  describes  it,  with 
some  truth,  as  “  un  temple  de  verdure  sur- 
inonte  d’un  dome  pret  a  toucher  les  nues.” 
When  the  Turks  encamp  in  this  valley,  the 
hollow  ot  this  great  tree  affords  a  magni¬ 
ficent  tent  to  the  seraskier  who  commands 
them,  with  all  his  officers.  But  what  ren¬ 
ders  the  tree  an  object  of  more  than  usual 
interest  is,  that  M.  de  Candolle  conjectures 
that  it  must  be  more  than  2,000  years  old  ! 
Though  it  has  become  such  an  object  of 
admiration  to  recent  travellers,  Gillies  takes 
no  notice  of  it,  nor  even  Tournefort,  whose 
botanical  pursuits  would  naturally  lead  him 
to  do  so. — Dr.  Walsh’s  Residence  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

In  a  mosque  in  the  island  of  Hinzuan, 
are  four  inscriptions  to  the  following  effect : 
The  world  was  given  us  for  our  edification, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sumptuous 
buildings  ;  life,  for  the  discharge  of  moral 
and  religious  duties,  not  for  pleasurable 
indulgences ;  wealth,  to  be  liberally  be¬ 
stowed,  not  avariciously  hoarded  ;  and  learn- 
in°,  to  produce  good  actions,  not  empty 
disputes.  W.  G.  C. 

Bear-hunting — The  North  American  In¬ 
dians,  (says  a  recent  writer,)  respect  the  bear 
as  an  equal,  though  this  does  not  prevent,  but 
rather  stimulates,  to  friendly  combat.  The 
Indian  feels  proud  in  subduing  a  bear ;  and 
instances  are  given  of  the  successful  com¬ 
batant  insulting  and  glorying  over  the  van¬ 
quished,  as  if  he  were  the  conquered  chief  of 
an  hostile  tribe.  A  Delaware  hunter,  (says 
Mr.  Heckewelder,)  having  shot  a  huge  bear 
and  broke  its  backbone,  the  animal  fell,  and 
set  up  a  most  plaintive  cry,  something  like 
that  of  the  panther  when  he  is  hungry  ;  when 
the  hunter,  instead  of  giving  him  another 
shot,  stood  up  close  to  him,  and  addressed 
him  in  the  following  manner : — “  Hark  ye  ! 
bear;  you  are  a  coward,  and  no  warrior,  as 
you  pretend  to  be.  Were  you  a  warrior,  you 
would  show  it  by  your  firmness,  and  not  cry 
and  whimper  like  an  old  woman.  You  know, 
bear,  that  our  tribes  are  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  that  yours  was  the  aggressor. 
You  have  found  the  Indians  too  powerful  for 
you,  and  you  have  gone  sneaking  about  in 
the  woods,  stealing  their  hogs  ;  perhaps  at 
this  very  time  you  have  hog’s  flesh  in  your 
den.  Had  you  conquered  me,  I  would  have 
borne  it  with  courage,  and  died  like  a  brave 
warrior ;  but  you,  bear,  sit  here  and  cry,  and 
disgrace  your  tribe  by  your  cowardly  conduct.” 
After  the  delivery  of  this  curious  invective, 
and  the  hunter  had  despatched  the  bear, 
Mr.  Heckewelder  asked  him  how  he  thought 


the  poor  animal  could  understand  what  he 
said  to  it.  “  Oh  !”  answered  the  Indian, 
C(  the  bear  understood  me  very  well ;  did  you 
not  observe  how  ashamed  he  looked  while  I 
was  upbraiding  him  ?”  W.  G.  C. 

By  Lord  Nugent. 

Take  my  taste  gvfte,  a  sadd  and  sorrie  one. 

For  wee  must  parte  ! 

And,  since  our  sunnie  dayes  of  joy  are  gone, 

Nothinge  to  mee  remayneth  but  a  lone 
And  broken  havte ! 

One  severed  halfe  I  leave,  sweete  Love,  to  thee, 

A  fitting  token ! 

Keepe  itt  and  clieryshe  itt  wyth  constancye. 

In  memorye  of  that  which  styl  wyth  mee 
Bydeth,  though  broken  I 

— From  the  Book  of  Beauty,  extracts  from  which,  and 

other  Annuals,  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement 

published  with  this  Number. 

Malthusian  Cat. — We  had  a  cat  in  our 
house,  which  ought  to  have  belonged  to  Mr. 
Malthus.  Her  first  litter  of  kittens  was 
drowned,  excepting  one,  which  she  brought 
up.  Of  the  next  litter,  one  was  also  preserved  ; 
but  the  cat  had  no  further  desire  to  experience 
the  transports  of  maternal  love :  for  the  first 
time  she  saw  the  servant  standing  by  a  pail 
of  water,  she  brought  the  kitten  in  her  mouth, 
and  laid  it  beside,  looking  up,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  Put  it  in and  from  that  time  never 
would  nurse  it. — Literary  Gazette. 

Christmas  Plum -pudding. —  Chevalier 
d’xArvieux,  in  1658,  published  the  following 
account  of  the  method  of  making  plum-pud¬ 
ding  in  England  : — “  Their  pudding  was  de¬ 
testable.  It  is  a  compound  of  scraped  bis¬ 
cuit,  as  flour,  suet,  currants,  salt,  and  pepper, 
which  are  made  into  a  paste,  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  and  boiled  in  a  pot  of  broth;  it  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  cloth,  and  put  in  a  plate,  and 
some  old  cheese  is  grated  over  it,  which  gives 
it  an  unbearable  smell.  Leaving  out  the 
cheese,  the  thing  itself  is  not  so  very  bad.” 

J.  H.  F. 

“  According  to  Cocker .”  —  By  the  way, 
what  has  become  of  Cocker’s  Arithmetic , 
the  model  of  the  Tutors'  Assistants  of  the 
present  day.  The  editor  of  the  Companion 
to  the  Almanac  says: — “  It  is  not  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
mutilated  copy  of  the  thirty-seventh  edition, 
(a.  d.  1720,)  we  never  found  it  in  London, 
either  in  a  shop  or  on  a  stall.” 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1837- 
flooVs  Comte  gfonuat. 

[A  portion  of  this  budget  of  well-timed 
humour  has  reached  us  just  in  time  to  garnish 
the  present  sheet  with  a  specimen  of  its  good 
things — graphic  as  well  as  literary.] 

HITCHIN  HAI.L. 

The  following  Correspondence  speaks  for 
itself;  and  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  it  speaks 
the  truth.  The  letters  are  genuine,  the  names 
only  being  considerately  disguised.  The 
description  of  Hitchin  Hall  will  probably  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  of  an  Insect  Hospital,  at 
Surat,  described  by  Lieutenant  Burnes ;  it 
was  evidently  a  House,  whose  members 
would  have  voted  unanimously  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  few  Destructives. 

No.  1. 

“  To  Messrs.  Tuppin  and  Co.,  House  Agents,  Regent 
Street,  London. 

“  Mr.  Tuppin, 

<■  Mr.  Groves  being  blind  with  a  sting  on 
his  eyelids,  as  big  as  a  pidgeon’s  egg,  I  am 
necessitated  to  write,  though  unaccustomed 
to  business,  to  say  we  can’t  go  on  suffering  in 
silence  any  longer.  It  is  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  can  bear:  and  I  really  wonder,  Mr. 
Tuppin,  you  could  allow  a  genteel  family  like 
ours,  to  domesticate  themselves  in  Hitchin 
Hall.  There  has  been  a  shameful  want  of 
candour  in  the  transaction.  Fixtures  is  one 
thing;  but  Jive  things  is  another,  and  I  don’t 
romance,  when  I  say  we  are  eaten  up  alive ! 
If  the  house  was  a  pidgeon-house,  we  could 
not  swarm  more  with  fleas,  and -you  know- 
whats  besides  ; — and  they  are  things  I  never 
could  abide  in  all  my  days.  A  hint  from 
you  would  have  been  only  civil ;  but  as  I  said 
before,  there  was  nothing  like  candour  in  the 
case.  My  daughter,  Belinda,  says,  she  is 
sure  there  are  scorpions,  and  it  you  could  see 
her  inflamed  calf  of  a  leg,  1  am  sure  you 
would  say  there  was  something  out  of  the 
common  run.  Matilda  thinks  it  must  be 
Tarantellers,  and  as  dancing  is  the  only 
cure,  I  have  had  the  drawing-room  carpet 
taken  up  in  case;  which  as  it  was  only  just 
fitted  and  put  down,  I  consider  a  great  in¬ 
convenience,  especially  as  a  little  candour 
would  have  saved  all  the  trouble.  Mr.  Tup¬ 
pin,  it’s  one  maid's  work  to  sweep  down  the 
spiders,  and  the  cook  says  she  is  quite  sick 
of  smashing  the  black  beadles.  I  expect 
every  day  that  the  footman  will  give  warning, 
for  he  is  of  a  serious  turn,  and  complains  he 
can’t  sing  his  hymns  in  the  kitchen  for  the 
crickets.  The  maids  won’t  sleep  in  the 
garrets  because  of  the  death-watches  in  the 
walls  ;  and,  Mr.  Tuppin,  there’s  the  moth  in 
every  cupboard  in  the  house  !  It’s  rather 
hard  to  have  a  good  muff  and  tippet  ruined, 
and  Mr.  G.’s  great  coat  besides,  tor  want  of 


a  little  candour!  Our  linen  is  going  in 
the  same  way.  I  wish  you  could  see  one  of 
Mr.  G.'s  best  fine  shirts :  they’re  as  full  of 
holes  as  a  cullender,  as  I  thought  at  first 
from  the  clothes-pegs  ;  but  the  laundress  said 
it  was  the  cock-roaches,  and  sure  enough,  I 
found  a  dead  one  in  the  drawer.  Common 
candour  would  have  informed  we  were  coming 
in  after  a  West  India  Captain  ;  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  such  matters  are  secrets  in  trade.  Mr.  G. 
is  as  much  put  out  of  the  way  as  I  am,  for  he 
is  very  particular  about  his  cellar,  and  the 
wood-lice,  or  somethings,  have  eat  all  the  seals 
off  the  corks,  so  that  he  knows  no  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon  what  he  is  putting  be¬ 
fore  his  friends.  But  that’s  not  the  worst. 
Mr.  G.  is  not  so  squeamish  as  seme  people, 
about  animalculus  ;  but  I  appeal  to  yourself, 
Mr.  Tuppin,  if  it's  agreeable  in  dressing,  as 
happened  this  very  morning,  to  find  a  hun¬ 
dred  legs  in  your  boots  ? 

“  For  my  own  part,  it  is  lucky  I  am  above 
interfering  in  the  kitchen,  for  I  can’t  bear  a 
lizard,  and  cook  says  the  efts  come  up  the 
sink-hole,  and  she's  positive  our  gnats  and 
muskitoes  are  bred  in  the  cistern.  As  for 
flies,  they  stick  to  every  thing  as  thick  as 
currants  on  a  bread-pudding,  and  the  blue¬ 
bottles  have  Mowed  more  meat  than  would 
keep  a  poor  family.  It's  paying  rather 
dear,  Mr.  Tuppin,  for  not  meeting  with  a 
little  candour ! — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
are  indebted  to  your  closeness  for  as  many 
disappointments  and  disagreeables  out  of 
doors.  The  gardener  grumbles  [from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night  about  his  hard  place,  and  says 
the  blights  are  beyond  every  thing,  to  say 
nothing  of  sorts  he  never  saw  before.  That 
was  candid  too !  —  I  cannot  go  near  my 
green-house,  for  it  is  all  alive ;  and  Baron 
has  left  off  lighting  the  stoves  in  the  hot¬ 
houses,  for  the  warmth  hatches  out  such 
swarms  of  grubs,  and  flies,  and  insects,  as 
he  says  would  astonish  your  hat  off  your 
head.  As  the  same  sort  of  thing  happened 
the  first  time  we  heated  the  oven,  1  don’t 
doubt  his  correctness  ;  but  really,  Mr.  Tup¬ 
pin,  it’s  a  great  damp,  and  denial,  and  draw¬ 
back,  both  to  Mr.  G.  and  myself,  when  we 
are  so  very  fond  of  gardening,  but  of  course 
decline  enjoying  only  the  unpleasant  part  of 
picking  and  scrunching.  Indeed,  1  have 
never  set  foot  in  the  grounds,  since  sitting 
down  on  the  ants’  nest,  and  our  friend,  Mr. 
Laird,  says  it’s  a  species  he  never  saw  be¬ 
fore,  except  in  Africa.  It  is  very  pleasant, 
Mr.  Tuppin,  to  be  plagued  with  the  only 
things  of  the  sort  in  England ;  but,  of 
course,  you  was  not  aware  of  the  foreign 
ants,  or  common  candour  would  have  dictated 
a  mention.  With  a  proper  warning  before 
our  eyes,  we  certainly  should  have  never  em¬ 
braced  such  dreadful  disagreeables  as  we 
suffer  with,  but  we  never  had  a  candid  state¬ 
ment  of  what  we  were  to  expect.  As  such, 
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Mr.  Tuppin,  I  hope  you  will  feel  due  to  your 
own  character,  to  get  the  house  off’  our 
hands  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  without 
any  further  expense  to  the  deceived  parties. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Tuppin,  regretting 
your  want  of  candour ,  I  remain,  for  Mr.  G. 
and  myself, — Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

“  Mary  Grove.” 

“  Hitchin  Hh.ll,  Herts.” 

No.  2. 

“  To  Mrs.  Grove,  Hitchin  Hail,  Herts. 

“  Madam, 

“  In  absence  of  Principals,  am  desired 
to  inform,  it  is  not  customary  to  furnish  such 
minute  particulars  as  alluded  to ;  cannot, 
therefore,  consider  candour  as  compromised 
by  not  including  fleas,  &c.,  in  li-t  of  fixtures. 
Beg  to  say,  we  must  decline  letting  again, 
except  on  usual  terms,  as  inclosed,  and  am, 
Madam,  for  Tuppin  and  Co., 

“  Your  mo.  obedt.  St. 

“  John  Short.” 

No.  3. 

“  To  Samuel  Pipe,  Esq,,  Flamingo  Fire  Assurance 
•Company,  Cornhill,  London. 

“  Sir, 

“  It  is  my  unpleasant  duty  to  advise 
you,  that  on  the  night  of  the  10th  inst.,  the 
messuage  and  tenement  called  Hitchin  Hall, 
(No.  17501.)  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground 
without  salvage.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
occupation  ot  the  Hitchin  Entomological 
Society ;  and  the  secretary,  who  was  very 
curious  in  keeping  and  breeding  all  sorts  of 
insects,  resided  on  the  premises.  I  have 
ascertained,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  fire  was 
caused  by  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal  and 
brimstone,  intended  to  destroy  the  larva,  &c., 
being  shut  up  in  a  bed -room,  by  the  new 
tenants.  I  am,  Sir, 

“Your  very  humble  Servant,” 

“  Peter  Hawkhurst.” 

[The  Cuts  need  not  explanation;  their 
fun  is  eloquent :  the  latter  represents  the 
notorious  rudeness  of  what  is  called  Civil 
War.] 


Cijc  HattttScape  Annual. 

[The  Tourist  continues  his  entertaining 
peregrinations  in  Spain,  in  this  volume, 
which  embraces  Biscay  and  the  Castiles, 
provinces  especially  interesting  from  civil 
war  raging  there  at  the  present  moment. 
Thus,  in  the  contents  of  the  opening  chapter 
— from  Bayonne  to  Vittoria,  we  find  a  Carlist 
Volunteer,  Fontarabia,  the  Bidassoa,  Tolosa, 
and  Carlist  Prisoners.  The  sad  “  affair  ”  at 
Fontarabia  is,  however,  of  date  subsequent  to 
the  Tourist’s  visit,  (in  1835,)  but  he  does  not 
forget  its  glories  in  olden  time.  “  Who  does 
not  recall  that  sublime  recapitulation  of  the 
armies  that  amused  his  boyhood  with  their 
exploits,  from  those 

JThat  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium, 

2  F  2 


down  to 


What  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  U tlier's  son, 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights  ; 

And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel. 

Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalban, 

Damaseo,  or  Mavocco,  or  Trebizoud, 

Or  whom  Biserla  sent  from  Afric  shore. 

When  Charlemagne,  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia  ? 

The  letter-press  is  altogether  of  a  livelier 
cast  than  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  the 
Tour  in  Spain,  l'he  author,  Mr.  Roscoe, 
has  successfully  chronicled  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Spanish  people,  and 
he  is  not  so  overawed  with  the  magnificent 
structures  of  past  ages  as  to  forget  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  community  of  the  present.  His 
portraitures  of  society  —  his  road-side 
sketches  and  inn-sojourners — his  sketches 
of  the  peasantry,  their  costume  and  man¬ 
ners,  are  extremely  amusing. 

The  engravings,  twenty  whole  pages,  and 
a  vignette,  are  from  drawings  by  Roberts, 
and  are  admirably  executed.  The  Frontis¬ 
piece,  the  High  Altar  of  San  Isidro,  at 
Madrid,  is  an  imposing  array  ;  and  the  vig¬ 
nette  from  the  Prado,  at  Madrid,  is  deli¬ 
cately  engraved  ;  Fontarabia,  with  the  bay 
of  the  Ninette,  is  a  charming  scene  ;  Irun, 
from  the  Bidassoa,  is  beautifully  pic¬ 
turesque  ;  as  is  also  the  Great  Square  at 
Vittoria,  the  light  and  shade  of  which  are 
admirably  managed  ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Miranda,  on  the  Ebro — the  shadows  in 
the  water  are  exquisite  ;  Burgos,  with  its 
grove  of  Gothic  spires,  and  Carmelite  con¬ 
vent,  fill  five  pages  ;  the  Staircase  in  the 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  in¬ 
teriors  lately  engraved  ;  of  the  Roman  Aque¬ 
duct  at  Segovia  there  are  two,  fine  views  ; 
the  Alcazar,  at  Segovia,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  castled  towrer  and  spiry  height ;  the  Escu- 
rial  is  finely  treated,  its  magnificent  propor¬ 
tions  being  duly  preserved  by  the  clever 
introduction  of  figures  on  the  terrace;  of 
Madrid  there  are  four  views — one  showing 
the  church  of  the  Novitiate  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  another  of  the  Palace,  are  picturesque  ; 
lastly  is  Toledo,  the  Sheffield,  of  Spain,  a 
masterly  scene  of  light  and  shade,  but 
mostly  of  saddening  gloom. 

[The  following  extract  is  a  specimen  of 
the  general,  characteristic  interest  of  the 
work.  It  refers  to] 


SPANISH  DANCING. 

The  ancient  masters  of  the  ceremonies 
still  consist  of  two  of  the  guests,  selected  by 
the  visiters  themselves, — namely,  the  basto- 
neros,  and  who,  with  hat  under  the  arm 
and  cane  in  hand,  arrange  the  important  de¬ 
tails  of  the  evening.  One, — we  hope  it  is 
not  the  cane, —  presides  over  the  ladies  ;  the 
other,— we  suppose  the  hat, — over  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  these  masters 
to  fix  upon  the  dances,  and  who  is  to  dance, 
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and  whether  minuets,  quadrilles,  or  fan¬ 
dangos.  Precedence  and  etiquette  are  the 
laws  on  which  their  conduct  is  based  ;  add 
to  which,  a  laudable  desire  to  promote  the 
acquaintance  of  those  who  sigh  to  become 
acquainted.  The  lady  invited  to  dance  first 
rises  agreeably  to  antique  custom,  though  it 
appeared  strange  to  us,  crosses  the  room 
alone,  and  places  herself  on  the  spot  where 
she  is  to  begin,  without  being  indebted  to 
her  partner’s  gallantry  and  assistance  ;  and 
when  the  dance  is  danced,  the  said  partner 
makes  his  bow  to  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  without  giving  himself  any  further 
concern  about  one  who  seems  to  be  so  well 
able  to  take  care  of  herself.  This  custom, 
however,  now  only  prevails,  as  it  ought,  in 
the  provinces.  The  distinction  in  ranks, 
especially  as  regards  females,  is  by  no  means 
so  strict  in  Spain  as  elsewhere  ;  and,  at  no 
distant  period,  persons  of  condition  might 
have  been  seen  dancing  in  the  public  market¬ 
places  and  squares,  and  mingling  in  all  the 
diversions  of  the  people  :  in  Biscay,  Na¬ 
varre,  and  parts  of  Catalonia,  the  custom 
continues  to  this  day.  It  is  there,  too,  we 
saw  some  lively  specimens  of  the  carrica- 
danza,  an  old  favourite  dance  performed  to 
the  musical  beat  of  the  drum.  But  in  Cas¬ 
tile  I  was  better  pleased  with  the  guaracha, 
danced  by  a  single  female  to  the  sound  of 
the  guitar.  It  becomes  the  soft,  serious 
look  and  graceful  step,  while  the  dancer, 
with  motionless  arms,  often  accompanies 
herself  on  some  light  instrument  or  other. 
Two  other  dances,  peculiar  to  some  districts 
in  Catalonia,  exhibit  the  same  slow,  solemn, 
and  rather  monotonous  motion.  In  the 
first,  a  number  of  women  begin  with  a 
stately  measured  step,  one  behind  another, 
and  one  gentleman  only  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  another  at  the  close  of  the  file.  The 
first  leads,  the  second  follows  ;  but  at  every 
turn  they  change  places,  and  he  who  was 
last  gets  first.  The  file  sometimes  stops, 
and  forms  into  a  circle.  In  a  little  while  the 
file  is  broken  ;  other  gentlemen  mingle  in 
it,  and  each  lady  takes  her  partner.  The 
whole  dance  next  goes  into  a  sort  of  circle  ; 
the  men  move  through  it  backwards,  each 
dancing  before  his  partner,  who  fairly  jumps 
him  back  into  the  set.  The  circle,  the  file, 
the  crossings  and  backings,  alternately  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  the  men  sometimes  playing  the  cas¬ 
tanets— those  who  have  none  snapping  their 
fingers.  The  second  is  much  more  lively, 
but  still  somewhat  tedious  and  uniform  ;  and 
both  are  danced  in  turns  to  the  sound  of  the 
bagpipe,  the  drum,  a  flageolet,  and  flutes 
made  like  a  hautboy.  We  remarked  that 
the  dances  of  Cerdagne,  Ampurdan,  and  the 
bordering  province  of  Roussillon,  do  not 
much  differ,  and  are  performed  to  the  same 
kind  of  instruments.  We  saw  some  of  the 
Valencian  dances,  on  the  other  hand,  exe¬ 
cuted  much  in  the  manner  of  the  old  ballets, 


which  evinced  considerable  dexterity  and 
address.  To  display  their  precision  of  step, 
they  place  a  number  of  eggs  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  from  each  other.  Through  these  they 
fly  around  with  extraordinary  skill,  without 
touching  a  single  one  of  them.  In  a  still 
more  favourite  dance  the  performers  are 
furnished  writh  a  little  stick,  two  feet  and  a 
half  long :  by  striking  them  sharply  toge¬ 
ther,  they  contrive  to  beat  time  instead  of 
each  other  ;  and  still,  throughout  the  con¬ 
tinued  rapidity  and  complexity  of  their  mo¬ 
tions,  in  every  possible  position,  they  always 
manage  to  sound  them  at  the  same  moment; 
and  the  music  of  the  sticks,  now  quick,  now 
slow,  invariably  hits  the  time,  and  falls  on 
the  ear  in  perfect  concord.  Still,  none  of 
the  dances  peculiar  to  the  provinces  can 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  with 
the  antique  fandango,  the  modern  bolero, 
and  the  seguidilla,  a  sort  of  ballet  intended 
to  represent  the  best  points  of  the  other 
two. 


Cf)e  BccpSafee 

[Is  edited  by  the  Lady  Emmeljne  Stuart 
Wortley,  and  comprises  some  fifty  pieces  in 
verse  and  prose.  The  list  of  contributors  is 
a  bold  phalanx  of  rank  and  talent.  Among 
their  offerings  we  are  disposed  to  admire 
most,  Remembrance,  some  touching  lines,  by 
L.  E.  L. ;  I  am  come  but  your  spirits  to 
raise,  by  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley;  Francesca 
Foscari,  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington ; 
Nothing,  a  “  trifle  light  as  air,”  by  the  Hon. 
G.  F.  Berkeley  ;  and  the  Orphan  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  by  Lord  W.  Lennox  ;  besides  our  ex¬ 
tracts,  the  first  being  by  the  Editor:] 

A  VISIT  TO  MADAME  LETITIA,  MOTHER  OF 
NAPOLEON,  MAY  26,  1834. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  May  that 
we  drove  up  to  the  splendid  palace  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Letitia.  I  was  determined,  if  possible, 
before  I  left  Rome,  to  look  upon  the  mother 
of  Napoleon.  Let  the  supercilious  and  the 
unimaginative  say  what  they  will,  and  sneer 
as  they  may,  I  must  confess  to  the  weakness, 
(if  weakness  it  were,)  of  being  extremely 
anxious  to  behold  that  celebrated  woman. 
Surely,  surely,  if  in  herself  she  was  nothing 
interesting  or  remarkable,  the  extraordinary 
fortunes  in  wThich  she  had  borne  her  part, 
the  unparalleled  vicissitudes,  and  reverses 
which  she  had  witnessed  and  endured,  and 
that  stupendous  pageant  which  had  unfolded, 
blazed,  and  faded  under  her  very  eyes,  would 
be  enough  to  excite  some  degree  of  interest 
and  curiosity  in  even  the  least  reflective 
mind  concerning  her  :  but  did  not  Napoleon 
himself  say,  “  All  that  I  am  or  have  been,  I 
owe  to  my  mother.  ’’ 

Still  I  am  aware  that  many  there  are  in 
this  world,  who  through  vulgar  prejudice 
and  stolid  ignorance,  cannot  view  things  in 
this  way,  and  who  can  see  nothing  in  beings 
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who  have  been  the  victims  of  such  reverses, 
but  individuals  thrust  back  again  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  lor  which  it  appears  to  them  Providence 
originally  designed  them.  Have  these  su¬ 
perficial  observers  forgotten  that  that  Provi¬ 
dence  in  its  infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence 
must  have  foreseen  and  ordained  every  event 
and  issue  of  the  lives  of  persons  destined  to 
fill  such  important  parts  in  the  great  drama? 
and  if  mighty  trials  and  tremendous  reverses 
awaited  them,  doubtless  fitted  their  natures 
and  their  minds  to  meet  and  sustain  them  ; 
does  not  this  make  them  objects  of  interest? 
ay,  and  of  profound^  interest,  too,  to  minds 
not  stupified  to  the  last  degree  by  thick- 
sighted  prejudice  and  gross  insensibility. 
But  enough  of  these  !  It  was  not  without 
great  difficult)’  that  we  accomplished  our  ob¬ 
ject,  all  the  answer  we  could  elicit  to  our 
inquiries  being  that  Madame  Letitia  had 
kept  her  bed  for  several  years,  and  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  see  any  one.  At  length, 
however,  perseverance  overcame  all  obstacles 
and,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Lady  Dudley  Stuart’s  name,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  venerable  Madame  Letitia, 
and  neice  of  Napoleon,  with  whom  by  marri¬ 
age  we  were  connected,  we  obtained  admission 
to  the  palazzo,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
interview  with  Mademoiselle  Rose  Meline, 
who  in  the  most  amiable  manner  promised 
to  convey  to  Madame  Letitia  our  earnest  de¬ 
sire  of  admittance  into  her  presence.  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Rose  speedily  returned,  and  in¬ 
formed  me  Madame  Letitia  would  see  me, 
but  was  sorry  she  could  not  also  receive  my 
husband,  who  was  with  me.  I  immediately 
followed  Mademoiselle  Rose  into  the  cham¬ 
ber,  and  was  introduced  to  the  mother  of 
Napoleon.  Madame  Letitia  was  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  eighty-three  years  of  age,  and  never  did 
I  see  a  person  so  advanced  in  life  with  a 
brow  and  countenance  so  beaming  with  ex¬ 
pression  and  undiminished  intelligence  ;  the 
quickness  and  brilliancy  of  her  large,  speak¬ 
ing  eye  was  most  remarkable.  She  was  laid 
in  a  small,  white  bed  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  to  which  she  told  me  she  had  been 
confined  for  three  years,  having  as  long  as 
that  ago  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  leg. 
The  room  was  completely  hung  round  with 
pictures,  large,  full  length  portraits  of  her 
family,  which  covered  every  portion  of  the 
wall.  All  those  of  her  sons  who  had  attained 
to  the  regal  dignity  were  represented  in  their 
kingly  robes;  Napoleon,  I  believe,  in  the 
gorgeous  apparel  he  wore  at  his  coronation. 
After  a  few  minutes’  conversation,  she  in¬ 
formed  me  that  she  had  not  seen  any  English 
person  for  the  three  years  she  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  her  room,  with  the  exception,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  wTho  she  after¬ 
wards  confessed  to  me  were  the  only  English 
she  ever  liked  ;  adding  with  a  mournful  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  and  in  a  deprecatory 


tone,  that  she  thought  I  could  not  wonder 
at  her  thus  entertaining  inimical  feelings 
towards  my  countrymen.  I  told  her  I  was 
not  indeed  surprised  at  her  sentiments,  and 
added,  that  we  should  not  have  ventured  to 
have  attempted  intruding  ourselves  upon  her, 
had  we  not  considered  we  had  some  slight 
claim  on  her  indulgence,  from  our  connexion 
with  Lady  Dudley  Stuart,  and  I  then  en¬ 
treated  her  to  allow  me  to  introduce  my 
husband  to  her.  After  some  difficulty,  I 
succeeded  in  gaining  my  point,  and  obtained 
admission  for  him. 

After  the  little  preliminary  formalities  of 
an  introduction,  he  assured  her  how  very 
grateful  he  felt  to  her  for  having  thus  con¬ 
sented  to  extend  to  him  the  kind  indulgence 
she  had  already  shown  towards  me ;  and,  as 
I  had  just  before  done,  observed,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  our  connexion  with  Lady  Dudley 
Stuart  would  have  emboldened  us  to  ask  so 
great  a  favour,  and  that  our  hopes  of  an  in¬ 
terview  with  her  had  been  grounded  entirely 
upon  that  connexion. 

Upon  which,  in  the  most  amiable,  friendly, 
and  nattering  manner  possible,  she  extended 
a  hand  to  each  of  us,  and  said  in  the  kindest 
and  most  cordial  tone — 

“  Eh  !  je  vous  reyois  comme  mes  parens.” 

1  She,  then  seeing  us  looking  earnestly  at 
the  magnificent  picture  of  Napoleon,  which 
was  hung  close  to  the  side  of  her  bed,  asked 
us  if  we  did  not  admire  it,  gazing  herself  at 
it  proudly  and  fondly,  and  saying — 

“  Cela  ressemble  beaucoup  a  l’empereur, 
oui,  cela  lui  ressemble  beaucoup  !” 

And,  then  observing  the  very  great  inter¬ 
est  I  took  in  it,  she  begged  me  to  walk  into 
the  adjoining  room,  where  she  said  there 
was  a  bust  of  the  emperor  that  was  the  very 
image  of  him,  and  also  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  when  a  child,  that  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  likeness,  and  the  very  one  that  was  sent 
to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  which  wras  placed 
at  the  feet  of  his  bed  in  his  last  illness,  and 
was  only  removed  after  his  death.  I  imme¬ 
diately  obeyed,  and  was  struck  with  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  beauty  of  both  the  busts  ;  the 
one  of  the  infant  King  ot  Rome  was  angelic, 
and  that  of  Napoleon,  (which  you  could  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  must  be  a  likeness,) 
quite  superb. 

While  I  was  examining  and  admiring  these 
exquisite  works  of  art,  Madame  Letitia,  (as 
Mr.  Wortley  afterward  told  me,)  dwelt  upon 
the  painful  topic  of  St.  Helena,  and  gave 
vent  to  many  expressions  that  showed  how 
bitterly  she  telt  on  the  distressing  subject  of 
Napoleon’s  captivity  in  that  Island,  saying, 
that  her  son  had  died  by  inches  there,  and 
speaking  in  a  strain  of  glowing  indignation 
of  Sir  H —  L — ,  whom  she  emphatically 
termed,  “  ce  bourreau.” 

When  I  returned  into  the  room  I  found 
her  earnestly  conversing  on  this  subject,  and 
I  listened  with  intense  and  painful  interest  to 
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her  energetic  and  impassioned  outpourings  of 
her  feelings  ;  and  J  must  con  less  that  I 
cordially  assented  mentally  to  much  that  she 
said.  After  a  momentary  pause,  she  again 
reverted  to  tire  magnificent  pictures  with 
which  her  room  was  literally  lined,  and  drew 
my  attention  to  the  one  at  the  head  of  her 
bed,  (which  was  quite  open,  in  the  Italian 
fashion,  without  canopy  or  curtains,)  inform¬ 
ing  me,  that  it  was  the  portrait  of  her  husband, 
Charles  Buonaparte.  She  then  particular¬ 
ized  every  one  of  those  mute  representations 
of  the  absent  or  the  dead,  giving  me  little 
interesting  details  of  each  ;  amongst  others 
were  a  smaller  portrait  of  Josephine,  and 
one  of  the  ex-empress,  Marie  Louise  ;  also 
numerous  beautiful  miniatures  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  her  family,  amongst  these 
was  one  of  a  beautiful  youth,  who  had  died, 

I  believe,  not  long  before  ;  Mademoiselle 
Meline  pointed  this  out  to  me,  and  said, 
whispering,  that  it  was  the  resemblance  of 
one  of  Madame  Letitia’s  grand-sons,  now 
dead,  the  delight  and  hope  and  pride  of  the 
whole  family,  but  1  cannot  now  remember  of 
which  of  Madame  Letitia’s  children  he  was 
the  offspring. 

After  having  attentively  examined  all  these 
interesting  pictures,  I  returned  to  take  my 
place  beside  the  bed  of  the  venerable  lady. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  must  exist, 
as  it  were,  in  a  world  of  the  past,  in  a  world 
of  dreams,  in  a  world  of  her  own,  or  rather 
of  memory’s  creation,  with  all  these  splendid 
shadows  around  her,  that  silently,  but  elo¬ 
quently,  spoke  of  the  days  departed. 

The  limits  that  I  have  here  assigned  to 
myself  are  very  confined,  and  I  must  pass 
over  much  of  the  conversation  which  ensued, 
only  repeating  one  or  two  things  that  struck 
me  more  than  the  rest.  Being  the  day  we 
were  about  to  quit  Rome,  we  were  compelled 
however  much  against  our  inclination,  to 
shorten  this  interesting  interview.  Madame 
Letitia  kindly  and  flatteringly  pressed  us  to 
stay,  until  she  was  informed  that  we  were 
actually  going  to  start  that  afternoon  from 
Rome.  She  then  commissioned  me  to  say 
a  thousand  affectionate  things  to  Lady  D. 
Stuart,  and  charged  me  to  tell  her  that  she 
ardently  hoped  she  would  come  and  pay  her 
a  visit  in  the  ensuing  winter  ;  adding,  with 
a  tong  and  manner  that  1  shall  never  forget, 
so  profound  and  mournful  was  the  impression 
it  made  upon  me :  “  Je  vous  en  prie  dites  a 
ma  chere  Christine  qua  je  suis  seule  ici.” 
Madame  Letitia,  whose  quick  and  penetra¬ 
ting  eye  nothing  could  easily  escape,  detected 
immediately  the  expression  of  surprise  that 
passed  over  my  countenance,  and  proceeded 
to  explain  to  me,  that,  in  consequence  of 
strong  representations  from  very  high  quar¬ 
ters,  the  pope  had  insisted  upon  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  those  of  her  children  who  yet  re¬ 
sided  there  with  her,  from  Rome;  and  that 
she  was  thus  deprived  of  the  greatest  and 


truest  source  of  comfort  and  happiness  which 
remained  to  her  at  her  advanced  period  of 
life,  the  society  and  affectionate  attentions  of 
her  beloved  family. 

There  was  something  in  her  manner  of 
relating  this  that  inexpressibly  touched  me; 
a  keen  sense  of  wrong  appeared  to  mingle 
with  a  dignified  patience  and  a  noble  forti¬ 
tude  and  resignation,  and  I  felt,  as  I  looked 
upon  her  and  listened  to  her,  that  I  indeed 
saw  before  me  one  who  had  deeply  learned 
the  painful  lessons  of  life,  who  had  learned 
to  “  suffer  and  be  still.’’  But  it  were  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  solemn  sad¬ 
ness  of  her  words  and  manner,  when,  look¬ 
ing  round  her  with  an  expression  of  desolate 
sorrow  in  her  fine,  large,  dark  eyes,  she 
concluded  her  recital  with  the  pathetic  ex¬ 
clamation  of,  “  Et  je  suis  seule  !  Je  suis 
seule  ici  !’’  All  the  circumstances  that  com¬ 
bined  to  impress  the  mind  :  the  spot  we 
were  standing  on,  “  Rome  the  City  of  the 
Soul,’’  the  Eternal  City  of  the  Past  and  of 
the  Dead  !  rendered  this  mournful  excla¬ 
mation,  pronounced,  as  it  was,  in  a  voice  of 
the  deepest  emotion,  more  profoundly  affect¬ 
ing  than  anything  I  ever  heard  before  or 
since;  and  never  will  that  melancholy  tone, 
or  those  melancholy  words,  be  effaced  from 
my  memory  while  I  live.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  which  was  begun  in  French, 
I  discovered  that  Madame  Letitia’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  was  considerably  im¬ 
paired,  but  yet  she  appeared  to  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  conversing  in  it,  though  every  now  and 
then,  Mademoiselle  Meline  translated  to  her 
in  Italian  what  we  said,  and  she  herself  oc¬ 
casionally  concluded  a  sentence  in  that  sweet 
language.  Most  cordial,  most  courteous,  and 
most  kind,  were  Madame  Letitia’s  adieux  to 
us,  I  felt,  that  in  all  human  probability  I 
should  never  again  behold  that  fine,  expres¬ 
sive,  intellectual,  and  venerable  countenance  ; 
and  that,  consciousness  shed  a  redoubled  and 
sorrowful  interest  over  those  moments. 

The  Mother  of  Napoleon,  he, 

“  The  greatest,  uor  the  worst  of  men,” 
is  now  no  more. 

[The  following  has  much  of  the  raciness 
and  witful  fancy  of  the  celebrated  author.] 

A  RIDDLE. - BY  THEODORE  HOOK,  ESQ. 

On  flutt’ring  wings  I  early  rose 
In  no  exalted  flight ;; 

The  lily  in  the  shade  that  blows, 

Not  purer  nor  more  white. 

At  morning  ’twas  my  pleasant  sport, 

Adown  the  stream  to  glide  ; 

I  helped  my  mother  to  support. 

And  never  left  her  side. 

A  reckless  man,  who  sealed  my  doom. 

Resolved  a  prize  to  win, 

Dragged  me  remorseless  from  my  home. 

And  stripped  me  to  the  skin. 

He  cropped  my  hair,  that  skin  he  flayed. 

And  then  his  ends  to  seek 

He  slit  my  tongue,  because  he  said. 

He  thus  could  make  me  speak. 
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’Twas  done — my  name  and  nature  changed, 
For  love  of  hateful  gold. 

With  many  victims  bound  and  ranged. 

To  slavery  I  was  sold. 

I’m  slave  to  any  man,  or  all. 

Yet  do  not  toil  for  pelf; 

And,  though  I’m  ready  at  the  call, 

I  cannot  work  myself. 

Still,  I  in  every  language  write 
To  every  foreign  land  ; 

But  yet,  which  may  surprise  you  quite, 

Not  one  I  understand. 

You  tears  and  smiles  I  can  excite, 

Your  inmost  thoughts  revealing. 

Can  give  you  sorrow  or  delight ; 

And  yet  I  have  no  feeling. 

I  can  dispense  the  royal  grace. 

Can  make  a  man,  or  mar  ; 

Confer  a  pension  or  a  place — 

A  halter  or  a  star. 

The  poet’s  verse,  the  doctor’s  draught. 

Without  my  aid  were  failing  ; 

Th’  historian’s  page,  the  lawyer’s  craft. 

Would  all  be  unavailing. 

Indeed,  had  man  not  changed  my  lot. 

And  claimed  me  for  his  own, 

Shnkspeare  and  Milton,  Pope  and  Scott, 
Perhaps  had  died  unknown. 

Wide  spread  abroad  you’ll  find  my  fame, 

In  every  shape  and  manner; 

America  respects  my  name, 

’Tis  blazoned  on  her  banner. 

On  silver  beds  with  lords  I  rest, 

Ou  wood  with  poor  and  wise  men; 

I  clasp  the  tax-collector’s  breast, 

And  walk  with  the  exciseman. 

The  dapper  clerk,  with  office  pay. 

Who  deaf  to  claims  can  be. 

Although  he  drives  me  half  the  day. 

Still  lends  his  ear  to  me. 

I’m  growing  old,  and  fate  doth  frown. 

And  altered  is  my  station ; 

I’m  cut  by  friends,  who  wear  me  down 
By  many  an  operation. 

My  mouth  grows  black,  my  lips  are  furred, 

I  never  can  get  better, 

I  scarcely  cau  express  a  word. 

And  hardly  make  a  letter. 

Long  persecutions  I  have  seen. 

But  this  I  must  avow  ; 

I  think  1  never  yet  have  been 
So  badly  used  as  now. 

[Next  is  a  gravity  of  appropriate  interest.] 

STANZAS - BY  ARCHDEACON  SPENCER. 

“  Who  is  he  that  cometh  from  Edom  ?  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah  ? — He  that  is  glorious  in  Iris 
apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength.” 
— Isaiah,  c.  xiii.,  v.  1. 

Days  are  gone,  by  many  a  token. 

Long  foretold,  but  slighted  yet ; 

Now  the  seventh  last  seal  is  broken. 

And  the  sun  in  blood  is  set. 

All  the  powers  of  Heaven  are  shaken; 

Ocean  yet  suspends  its  roar  ; 

While  the  eternal  'oath  is  taken, 

“  Time  itself  shall  be  no  more  !” 

M 

Hark !  what  voice  of  more  than  thunder 
F’ills  the  wide  expanse  of  air? 

’Mid  the  purple  clouds  asunder. 

See  the  Son  of  Man  appear  ! 

Itobed  in  Bozrah’ s  garments  gory, 

Edom’s  colours  round  him  spread. 
Travelling  from  the  heights  of  glory. 

In  his  strength  the  earth  to  tread  ! 

Not  despis’d,  forlorn,  rejected, 

As  ou  Calvary’s  mount  he  stood,  ^ 


By  his  timid  friends  neglected, 

“  In  the  vesture  dipp’d  in  blood.” 

By  his  seraph-guards  attended, 

Down  he  bends  his  sovereign  way  ; 

At  that  light  of  lights  offended, 

Suu,  and  moon,  and  stars  decay  ! 

One  known  tongue  to  every  nation 
Strikes  the  ear,  and  bursts  the  tomb; 

Each  long-slumbering  generation. 

Wakes  to  individual  doom. 

’Midst  that  host  of  sinners  crowded, 

Not  one  deed  of  guilt  concealed. 

Every  wicked  act  unshrouded, 

Every  shameful  thought  revealed. 

Where  is  now  the  bold  blasphemer  ? 

Palsied  is  his  daring  tongue, 

While  he  looks  on  that  Redeemer 
Whom  his  impious  words  have  stung. 

If  the  best  thy  great  salvation 
Must  attain  with  trembling  fear. 

Lord  and  judge  of  all  creation, 

Where  shall  sinful  man  appear  ? 

God  of  love !  and  mercies  tender  ! 

Stern  to  vice,  to  weakness  mild ; 

Teacher,  Saviour,  Sire,  Defender  ! 

Save,  oh  save,  thy  suppliaut  child  ! 

By  the  claims  which  saints  inherit. 

From  thy  blood,  for  converts  poured. 

By  thine  all-prevailing  spirit, 

By  thy  covenanted  word  ; 

By  thy  tears  in  sorrow  weeping. 

Over  hardened  sinners’  doom  ; 

Take  me  to  thy  gracious  keeping, 

Lead  me  to  thy  glorious  home ! 

[Our  last  extract  must  be  the  introduction 
to  a  very  pleasant  paper — ] 

THE  FANCY  BALE. — BY  THE  HON.  CHARLES 
PHIPPS. 

I  dare  say  few  of  my  readers  have  ever 
visited  the  little  town  of  Homesgrove  ;  in¬ 
deed,  unless  they  had  been  determined  to 
travel  very  far  out  of  their  road  to  wherever 
they  were  going,  or  had  a  second  sight  of 
the  fame  it  was  to  acquire  through  the 
medium  of  this  eventful  tale,  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  they  should  have  discovered  a 
place  which  neither  Mogg  nor  Patterson 
have  been  able  to  coax  into  any  cross  road 
between  Falmouth  and  Berwick.  Un¬ 
known,  however,  as  Homesgrove  may 
generally  be  as  jet,  and  undiscovered  by 
many  as  it  may  still  remain,  I  can  assure 
my  readers  that  the  interests,  consequence, 
and  notoriety  of  that  small,  unchartered  col¬ 
lection  of  bricks  and  mortar  appeared  to  its 
inhabitants  as  important  and  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  those  of  any  city,  reformed  or 
unreformed,  in  the  united  kingdom.  It  had 
its  great  people,  swelling  with  their  own 
grandeur ;  its  little  people,  puffing  up  to 
become  of  consequence  ;  its  select  society 
and  its  vulgar  set ;  its  aristocrats  and  re¬ 
publicans  ;  its  geniuses  and  its  men  of  sense; 
its  wits  and  its  butts  ;  in  short,  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  household  stuff  of  a  large  me¬ 
tropolis. 

Amongst  the  greatest  of  the  great,  and 
the  richest  of  the  rich,  was  Mr.  Leslie,  the 
banker,  who,  if  his  wealth  was  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  number  of  notes  in  circulation 
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with  the  design  of  Leslie  Priory  engraved  in 
the  top  left-hand  corner,  and  the  autograph 
of  Archibald  Leslie  written  in  the  diagonal 
right-hand  one,  must  have  been  more  opu¬ 
lent  than  all  his  neighbours  combined,  as  all 
their  wealth  appeared  to  consist  of  his 
money.  Higher  still  in  dignity,  and  the 
dispenser  of  all  his  wealth,  was  Mrs.  Leslie, 
the  mistress  of  Leslie  Priory,  and  the  wife 
of  its  proprietor.  Of  a  size  that  should 
have  ensured  the  stability  of  any  bank,  and 
a  pomposity  sufficient  to  maintain  any  con¬ 
sequence  arising  from  riches,  her  broad 
face,  like  the  reflection  in  a  horizontal  tea¬ 
spoon,  seemed  still  further  to  expand  with 
irrepressible  good  humour,  and  her  magnifi¬ 
cence  to  grow  more  elated  by  the  repetition 
of  unbounded  hospitality.  Immeasurable, 
however,  became  this  amiable  expansion  of 
countenance,  and  profuse  almost  to  extra¬ 
vagance  was  to  be  this  friendly  entertain¬ 
ment  of  guests  upon  the  15th  of  July,  1 8 17> 
when  returned  to  his  home  the  only  son,  the 
idolized  child  of  this  warm-hearted  couple. 
Fresh  from  the  glories  of  the  late  short  but 
eventful  campaign  of  1815,  polished  and 
formed  into  a  perfect  preux  chevalier  by  a 
two  years’  mixture  in  the  society  of  the 
French  capital,  beaming  with  the  beauty, 
and  bursting  with  the  spirits  of  youth,  al¬ 
most  of  boyhood,  it  would  have  been  hardly 
possible  to  have  imagined  an  object  more 
formed  to  justify  parental  pride  than  Horace 
Leslie,  the  king  of  the  intended  feast,  the 
hero  who  had  scarcely  numbered  eighteen 
summers. 

The  long  expected  day  of  the  projected 
fete  at  last  arrived,  hot  and  calm  as  could  be 
desired ;  the  sky  was  uninterrupted  blue, 
the  sun  unsparingly  scorching,  and  the  lawn 
most  thirstily  brown.  There  could  not  be 
better  weather  for  the  description  of  fete , 
for  it  was  one  of  those  entertainments  upon 
which  you  are  allowed  to  remain  upon  an 
unshaded,  dusty  lawn  as  long  as  the  sun  re¬ 
tains  its  power  ;  and  when  the  evening  be¬ 
comes  cool,  and  the  guests  are  completely 
tired,  you  are  permitted  to  rest  your  limbs 
and  cool  your  body  by  dancing  in  closed 
apartments,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is 
carefully  warmed  with  a  profusion  of  wTax 
candles,  and  perfumed  with  a  mixture  of 
occasionally  expiring  oil  lamps. 

Mrs.  Leslie  was  about  by  nine  o’clock. 
By  about,  I  mean  she  had  been  in  every 
room,  from  the  conservatory  to  the  kitchen  ; 
in  all  the  tents,  the  booth  for  the  Bamp- 
ford  pandseans,  the  temporary  cow-house 
for  the  syllabubs  ;  had  tried  the  spring  of 
the  boards  for  the  village  sword-dancers, 
and  had  paced  the  exact  distance  (twice  to 
be  quite  sure)  between  the  targets  for  the 
Homesgrove  Toxopholite  Society  ;  and  had 
seen  that  the  beef  and  plum  pudding  was 
“  cutting  \ip”  for  the  country  people,  who 
were  to  dine  at  twelve  ;  and  the  barrel  of 


ale  rolled  out  to  a  spot  where  the  men  could 
easily  walk  to  it,  and  stagger  from  it. 
Everything  was  in  order  ;  not  a  contretemps 
not  a  misfortune — except,  indeed,  that  the 
heat  had  turned  all  the  cream  for  the  straw¬ 
berries  sour,  and  the  long  period  for  which 
the  ice-house  had  been  open,  had  converted 
that  cool  repository  into  a  cistern  of  tepid 
water ;  but  cream  was  always  to  be  had  in 
a  dairy  country,  and  ice  always  to  be  bought 
in  a  town  like  Homesgrove,  and  thus  the  rus 
in  urbe,  or  rather  urbs  in  rure,  removed  all 
grievances. 

Mr.  Leslie  had  been  at  the  bank  since 
seven  to  get  his  business  done  by  twelve, 
determined,  for  that  day  at  least,  to  stop 
payment  after  that  hour. 

At  the  door  of  the  mansion,  upon  that 
morning,  Horace  met  his  mother ;  he,  bright 
with  the  hope  of  enjoyment,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  affection  of  an  indulged  son,  she, 
flushed  with  unwonted  exertion,  and  panting 
under  the  weight  of  flower  pots  for  the  en¬ 
trance  hall,  and  cut  flowers  to  “  grow  spon¬ 
taneously”  in  the  jellies  and  blanc  manges. 

“  My  own  dearest  old  lady,’’  said  the 
spoiled  boy,  as  in  his  boisterous  salute  he 
upset  one  of  the  geraniums  and  half  of  the 
hoarded  blossoms,  destined  ‘  swreets  to  the 
sweet “  you  look  like  the  effigy  on  your 
clock  of  Summer  stealing  the  flowers  ot 
Spring.  Thank  you  for  your  scattered  gilts,” 
continued  he,  arranging  a  bouquet,  “  this 
will  be  just  the  thing  to  make  me  welcome. 
I  shall  be  back  by  eleven.” 

“  Why,  where  can  you  be  going  this  morn¬ 
ing,  my  dear  Horace  ?” 

“  Where  !  where  but  to  Binfield,  to  per¬ 
suade  Colonel  Arnot  to  forget  his  gout,  and 
despise  his  velvet  shoe,  and  to  bring  Helen  to 
the  fete .’’ 

“  My  dear  boy,”  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  more 
gravely,  <l  there  is  no  occasion  to  display 
such  very  great  anxiety  for  the  presence  ot 
Colonel  and  Miss  Arnot,  and  I  must  seri¬ 
ously  caution  you  against  being  caught  by 
that  girl’s  pretty  face,  for  you  know  that 
they  are  as  poor  and  as  proud  as  last  year’s 
mayor.” 

“  Oh,  good  by,  dear  mother,”  cried  Hor¬ 
ace,  laughing  and  running  away;  “  I  no  not 
intend  to  listen  to  a  word  against  the  power 
of  pretty  faces  for  the  next  three  years ;  and 
as  I  am  neither  going  to  borrow  money  nor 
ask  a  favour,  it  matters  little  to  me  how  poor 
or  how  proud  they  are.’’ 

Now  I  must  in  confidence  reveal  to  my 
readers  that  this  caution  against  the  enslav¬ 
ing  authority  of  beauty,  which  Horace 
laughed  at  as  premature,  could  not,  in  this 
instance,  be  justly  accused  of  any  unneces¬ 
sary  precipitancy,  on  the  contrary,  it  might 
better  have  been  taunted  with  being  what  is 
called  in  vulgar  diction,  “a  day  after  the 
fair for,  in  fact,  Horace  and  the  lovely 
Helen  had  long  since  been  aware  of,  and 
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done  full  homage  to  each  others  rare  per¬ 
sonal  beauty,  and  though  our  hero’s  age  was 
now  eighteen,  and  nearly  two  summers  less 
had  ripened  Helen  to  the  bloom  of  sixteen, 
yet  must  I  acknowledge  that  for  some  years 
past  it  had  been  thoroughly  arranged  be¬ 
tween  them  that  nature  had  formed  them  for 
each  other.  I  entirely  agree  with  a  delight¬ 
ful  authoress,  that  an  early  affection  amongst 
little  children  is  not  so  uncommon  an  event 
as  to  be  considered  a  token  of  the  precocity 
of  some  extraordinary  genius  ;  I  not  only 
believe  that  such  childish  preference  is  very 
common,  but  that  where  the  seclusion  of  the 
country  nurses  these  early  ideas,  their  effect 
is  often  felt  through  life.  This  certainly 
was  the  case  with  the  two  of  whom  I  write. 
But,  indeed,  it  was  hardly  to  be  avoided  that 
two  beings  so  admirable  should  be  aware  of 
each  other’s  mutual  perfections. 

1  need  hardly  say  that  the  united  persua¬ 
sions  of  Helen  and  Horace  were  sufficient 
to  induce  Colonel  Arnot  to  sally  forth  from 
his  usual  seclusion ;  and  that  among  the 
loveliest  of  the  throng  assembled  on  the  lawn 
of  Leslie  Priory,  none  was  so  much  remarked 
as  Helen  Arnot.  The  fete  was  very  success¬ 
ful,  and  went  oft‘  uncommonly  well.  There 
were  few  accidents.  The  sword  dancers,  to 
be  sure,  having  had  their  share  of  the  good 
cheer,  and  their  turn  at  the  ale  barrel,  before 
they  were  called  upon  to  enact  their  pageant, 
soon  allowed  their  pantomime  to  rise  into  a 
real  fight,  and  were  consigned  to  the  charge 
of  the  parish  beadle  ;  the  toxopholites  shot 
a  little  boy  in  the  leg,  and  the  cow  that  was 
going  to  assist  in  the  syllabubs  ;  but  these 
were  trifles  where  so  many  gay  and  joyous 
hearts  were  determined  to  be  amused. 

“  What  a  delightful  day  we  have  passed,” 
said  Helen,  as  she  threw  her  pretty,  light 
bonnet  on  one  side,  and  entered  the  ball-room 
with  Horace,  after  having  seen  the  sun  set, 
the  moon  rise,  the  fireworks  let  off’,  and  the 
variegated  lamps  grow  dim  ;  “  what  a 

charming  day  we  have  passed  ?  you  cannot 
have  seen  any  thing  much  more  delightful 
than  this,  Horace,  even  at  Paris.” 

[The  plates  are  mostly  superb :  among 
them  we  may  particularize  the  Greek  Wife, 
from  Parris;  the  Mother,  from  Chalon ; 
Francesca  Foscari,  from  Meadows  ;  the  Lake 
of  Como,  a  fascinating  scene,  after  Stanfield  ; 
the  Sea,  the  Sea,  after  Turner ;  and  a  Sea- 
Fight,  by  Vickers.] 


33oofc  of  23eaut», 

[Edited  as  heretofore  by  the  Countess  of 
Blessington,  is  distinguished  by  variety  and 
brilliancy,  playfulness  and  pathos,  such  as 
must  entitle  it  to  rank  foremost  among  the 
Annuals  for  the  next  year. 

The  contributions  are  forty  in  number:  of 
first  rate  merit  among  them  is  an  ingenious 
and  learned  paper  on  the  Romantic  History 


of  the  Vrabs^in  Spain,  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  “  the 
last  literary  production  of  its  gifted  and 
amiable  author;”  Francesca  Pignatelli,  a 
Neapolitan  Story,  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Craven; 
Could  any  other  Conclusion  be  expected  ?  a 
pleasant  affair,  by  R.  Bernal,  Esq. ;  Grace 
Falkiner,  by  the  author  of  Cecil  Hyde  ;  the 
Honey  Moon,  by  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  too  long  for  quotation ;  Minna  Mor- 
daunt,  a  tale  of  the  peasantry,  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  a  very  gem  ;  besides  are — first  of  our 
extracts,] 

TRIOLET — FROM  CABEST  AING. 

By  the  Viscount  Strangford. 

A  year  ago,  a  year  ago, 

I  thought  my  heart  so  cold  and  still. 

That  Love  it  never  more  could  know : 

That  withering  Time,  and  Sorrow’s  chill. 

Had  frozen  all  its  earlier  glow, 

A  year  ago,  a  year  ago, 

I  said  “  I  ne’er  shall  love  again” — 

But  1  had  not  seen  thee  then! 

A  year  ago,  a  year  ago. 

My  soul  was  wrapped  in  grief  and  gloom  ; 

And  sighs  would  swell,  and  tears  would  flow. 

As,  bending  o’er  the  lost  one’s  tomb, 

I  thought  of  her  who  slept  below ! 

A  year  ago,  a  year  ago, 

1  felt  I  ne’er  could  love  again — 

But,  I  had  not  known  thee  then! 

A  year  ago,  a  year  ago. 

All  vain  were  Beauty’s  witching  wiles  ; 

And  eye  of  liylit,  and  breast  of  snow,( 

Aud  raven  tiess,  and  lip  of  smiles. 

They  could  not  cbase  a  rooted  woe  ! 

A  year  ago,  a  year  ago, 

I  never  wish'd  to  love  again — 

But  I  had  not  kiss'd  thee  then  ! 1 

[Next  is  a  tale  of  Old  England — ] 

THE  BRIDE  OF  WALSINGHAM. — BY  LORD 
WILLIAM  LENNOX. 

“  One  adequate  support  for  the  calamities  of  mortal 
life  exists, — one  only  ;  an  assured  belief  that  the 
procession  of  our  fate,  however  sad  or  disturbed,  is 
ordered  by  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence  aud  power, 
whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace  all  accidents, 
converting  them  to  good.” — Wordsworth. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  June,  1586, 
just  as  the  soft  twilight  had  faded  into  a  se¬ 
rene  night,  when  the  furious  galloping  of 
horsemen  was  suddenly  heard,  as  they  rapidly 
advanced  upon  the  ancient  avenue  of  lofty 
pines,  intermixed  with  linden,  hazel,  and 
drooping  birch-trees,  that  led  by  a  gentle, 
though  somewhat  circuitous  ascent,  to  the 
stately  castle  of  Sir  Howard  of  Montague. 
This  noble  edifice,  already  old  at  the  period 
to  which  our  history  refers,  had  much  of 
that  strength  which  distinguished  the  castles 
of  the  first  Norman  barons,  while  not  as  yet 
altogether  secure  from  the  despair,  or  the 
revenge,  of  the  defeated  followers  of  Harold. 
It  consisted  of  a  group  of  several  lofty  and 
irregular  towers,  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  a 
vast  esplanade  of  massive  walls  and  exterior 
battlements,  surrounded  in  turn  by  a  deep 
and  impassable  moat ;  while  far  in  every  di¬ 
rection  beyond  lay  a  chase,  or  open  park,  of 
natural  grass  of  almost  interminable  extent, 
shaded  occasionally  by  the  wide-spreading 
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foliage  of  stately  and  majestic  oaks.  An  open 
bridge-way,  rudely  and  hastily  paved  with 
sharp-pointed  stones,  now  supplied  the  place 
of  the  more  guarded  draw-bridge  ;  for  the 
tyrannic  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  had  caused 
many  of  the  nobles  of  her  time  to  adopt  a 
style  of  openness  and  insecurity,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  unexpectedly  assailed  and 
overwhelmed  by  her  power. 

The  sounds  of  the  rushing  steeds,  as  they 
sprang  clattering  over  the  causeway,  startled 
a  young  and  beautiful  female,  who  knelt,  be¬ 
fore  a  small  altar  of  ivory,  thickly  overlaid 
with  silver,  within  the  deeply  secluded  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  a  chapel,  or  oratory,  which  threw 
its  single  but  lofty  window,  rich  in  “  orient 
colour  and  imagery,”  in  not  ungraceful  con¬ 
trast  to  the  sterner  and  more  ancient  masses 
of  solid  masonry  around  it.  She  dropped 
the  small  crucifix  of  ebony,  that  hung  by  a 
long  descending  string  of  onyx  beads  of  the 
same  funereal  hue  ;  and  covering  her  eyes 
with  both  hands,  awaited,  in  an  attitude  of 
attention  that  approached  to  terror,  the  event 
of  her  father,  the  valiant  Sir  Howard  of 
Montague’s  mission.  The  agony  of  her 
contending  emotions,  equally  the  effect  of 
hope  and  fear,  was  interrupted  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Sir  Howard  himself,  who,  with  a 
gentle  step,  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  full  suit  of  armour  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
veloped,  though  partly  concealed  under  the 
ample  folds  of  a  large  riding-cloak. 

“  My  child,  my  Lucilla  !”  he  exclaimed, 
affectionately  raising  his  kneeling  daughter 
to  his  arms,  “you  have,  indeed,  cause  to 
pray  the  favour  of  our  guardian  saint.  Eli¬ 
zabeth  is  inexorable,  and  our  friends  remain 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  York  ;  nay,  fur¬ 
ther,  the  craft  of  her  concillors  has  gained  to 
their  party  the  father  of  your  own  affianced 
Francis  Walsingham;  and  the  apostate,  Sir 
Hedworth  Walsingham,  is  now  leagued  with 
the  foes  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  that  beautiful 
martyr  to  our  true  and  sacred  Catholic 
church.” 

“  And  Francis  Walsingham,’’  answered 
the  now  weeping  Lucilla,  “  has  he,  too  ?” 

But  the  feariul  question  died  away  upon 
her  lips. 

£‘  Nay,  my  child,  he  remains  as  ever,  con¬ 
stant  to  you,  and  faithful  to  our  blessed  reli¬ 
gion,  to  that  true  creed  which  alone  is  left 
to  us,  as  a  last  and  present  hope  of  consola¬ 
tion.  While  other  sectaries  seek  only  to 
follow  the  frivolous  suggestions  of  their  own 
imaginations,  and  invariably  sink  down  into 
strife-stirring  disputations  with  one  another, 
till  their  faith  becomes  like  broken  waters, 
dispersed,  wasted,  and  for  ever  lost;  our 
zeal,  founded  on  the  sole  Apostolic  Scripture, 
will  burst  triumphantly  forth  from  the  ashes 
of  our  martyrs.  But  Walsingham,  as  some 
amends  for  his  father’s  untimely  defection, 
accompanies  me  in  my  attempt,  which  Hea¬ 
ven  crown !  to  rescue  Queen  Mary  from  her, 


perhaps,  too  soon  impending  fate,  that 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  woman,  hunted  by 
a  heretical  faction  from  her  kingdom,  and 
detained  a  captive,  at  first,  by  stratagem, 
and  finally  by  force ;  and  now  about  to  perish 
for  our  sakes,  since  persecution,  ruin,  and 
threatened  violence,  have  failed  to  compel 
her  to  forsake  the  faith  of  her  and  our  own 
forefathers  !  And  Walsingham,  he  seeks,  in 
the  presence  of  Father  Eustace,— to  whose 
excellent  care  I  have  lately  intrusted  you, 
secure  alike  in  his  piety,  his  devotion,  and 
his  fidelity  to  ourselves, — a  parting  interview, 
ere  he  set  forth  in  our  expedition  of  danger 
and  hazard.  Perhaps,  Lucilla,  ’tis  to  per¬ 
suade  you  to  become  his  bride.’’ 

“  Alas,  father  !  what  you  would  propose 
may  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  in¬ 
clinations  of  my  heart ;  but  in  my  grief, 
in  my  sorrow  for  your  hopeless  and  un¬ 
availing  entreaties  for  the  restoration  of 
our  friends  to  liberty  and  safety,  how  little 
am  I  fitted  to  form  so  solemn  an  engagement ! 
You,  too,  who  were  faithful  to  Elizabeth, 
though  still  steadfast  in  your  religion  ;  and 
that  same  Sir  Hedworth,  once  our  friend,  but 
who  has  deserted  us,  and  perhaps  connives  at 
the  detention  of  our  friends,  are  neither  of 
you  in  circumstances  to  authorize  my  yield¬ 
ing  to  Francis  Walsingham’s  wishes.  Alas! 
I  cannot  but  shudder  at  the  idea  of  uniting 
our  fates  at  a  moment  so  sad  and  inauspi¬ 
cious.” 

“  And  will  you,  then,’’  replied  Sir  How¬ 
ard,  “  punish  the  son  for  his  better  fidelity 
to  our  just  cause  ;  would  you,  indeed,  my 
child,  hold  him,  my  faithful  friend,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  ought - ” 

“  Than  his  true  fidelity  to  the  fair  Lucilla, '* 
interrupted  the  young  knight,  Francis  Wal¬ 
singham  himself,  advancing  from  behind  the 
noble  choir  screen  of  exquisitely  carved  oak 
— “  Alas  !  you  know  not,  Lucilla,  how 
much  more  able  I  shall  be  to  serve  the  queen 
you  pity,  were  I  but  permitted  to  add  your 
heart  and  name  to  mine.” 

<£  And,  by  the  mass !’’  exclaimed  Sir 
Howard,  ££  here  cometh  our  good  friend, 
Father  Eustace  doubtless  uneasy  after  our 
prolonged  absence.  Father,  your  holy  ser¬ 
vices  may  be  required  :  but,  1  pray  you, 
counsel,  not  control  the  lady.’’ 

££  His  counsels  may  be  kept  for  higher 
matter,”  said  the  Lady  Lucilla,  smiling 
kindly,  but  faintly,  ££  nor  shall  I  very  likely 
require  to  be  controlled  where  my  affections 
have  of  themselves  inclined.  My  hand,  then, 
Francis  Walsingham,  is  yours;  and,  when 
you  would  unite  it  with  your  own  in  that 
cause  in  which  every  Catholic  feels  her  inter¬ 
est  so  necessarily  involved,  take  my  heart 
also  ;  and  let  it  ever  constantly  inspire  thee 
to  endeavour  the  relief  of  the  young,  the 
beautiful,  the  generous,  the  wronged,  the 
betrayed,  from  the  never-ceasing  persecu¬ 
tions  of  her  foes,  of  foes  once  friends,  whom 
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she  endued  with  power,  whom  she  alone 
raised  irom  their  own  hopeless  insignifi¬ 
cance  ;  whether  I  would  name  to  you  a 
usurping  brother,  or  the  thankless  husband, 
who,  in  return  tor  a  crown,  commanded  the 
murder  of  her  friend  !  Gracious  Heaven ! 
how  long  will  oppressions  be  heaped  upon 
the  down-trodden  Catholic  !’’ 

Whilst  contemplating  the  wrongs  of  her 
unfortunate  brethren,  Lucilla’s  fine  counte¬ 
nance  glowed  with  emotion,  and  her  whole 
frame  trembled  under  the  dominion  of  the 
vehement  feeling  by  which  she  was  excited. 

Father  Kustace,  who  even  in  reproof  did 
not  put  his  Christian  gentleness  aside,  now 
advanced  ;  and,  with  an  expression  of  pati¬ 
ence,  sweetness,  and  benignity,  led  the  half¬ 
weeping  girl  to  the  altar.  The  nuptial  ce¬ 
remony  performed,  the  bride  of  Francis 
Walsingham  was  consigned  to  the  holy  care 
of  the  good  priest. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  gallant 
spectacle  of  warlike  parade  was  once  more 
seen  in  Halnaker  castle.  At  an  early  hour, 
the  chiefs  took  to  horse.  The  march  com¬ 
menced  in  all  the  pomp  of  feudal  times.  At 
the  head  rode  Sir  Howard,  attended  by  the 
young  knight,  both  attired  completely  in  ar¬ 
mour.  Two  hundred  men  at  arms  followed, 
bearing  on  their  helmets  and  shields  the 
united  crests  of  the  Montagues  and  VValsing- 
hams.  Military  music  sounded.  Pennons 
and  banners  floated  in  the  wdnd  lightly  as 
summer  clouds.  Armour  glittered  on  loyal 
breasts ;  and  swords  and  spears,  in  true 
hands,  glanced  and  twinkled  like  stars  in  a 
frosty  sky. 

The  newly  made  bride  was  now  left  to 
brood  over  in  solitude  the  fearful  presenti¬ 
ments  that  anxiety  awakened  in  her  breast. 
A  husband  and  a  father’s  life  exposed  to 
deadly  peril  !  how  vividly  did  her  imagination 
portray  the  dangers  that  menaced  those  so 
dear  to  her!  She  would  start  at  the  least 
sound,  and  fly  to  open  the  casement,  expect¬ 
ing  to  hear  tidings  of  the  objects  who  occu¬ 
pied  all  her  thoughts  :  but  day  after  day 
rolled  away,  making  her  leel  that  weari¬ 
ness  of  spirit  and  sinking  of  heart,  that  ever 
follow  hope  deferred, — and  yet  they  came 
not. 

How  often  is  the  morning  of  life  early 
clouded  w'ith  those  shadows  that  close  upon 
the  hopes  of  the  best !  The  party  of  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  who  had  assembled  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  united  himself  to  those  of  the 
chivalrous  train  of  Sir  Howard  of  Montague, 
was  suddenly  dispersed  by  treasons  at  home; 
ere  Lord  Claud,  the  most  constant  of  all 
Queen  Mary’s  friends  in  Scotland,  since  the 
death  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  could  set  out 
upon  his  last  perilous  and  determined  en¬ 
counter  with  her  enemies.  Thus  the  chiefs 
of  the  intended  conspiracy  were  once  more 
compelled  to  disperse. 

After  these  disasters,  to  remain  inactive 


was  impossible.  Sir  Howard,  forgetful  of 
his  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  sprang 
forward  to  defend  her  from  the  dangers  of 
the  Spanish  Armada:  and  Francis  Wal- 
singham  sought  glory  under  the  banners  of 
his  gallant  kinsman,  Sydney,  then,  serving  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

But  decay,  sadness,  and  death,  awaited  the 
return  of  the  chiefs  to  the  castle  of  Monta¬ 
gue.  Lucilla’s  health  had  been  gradually 
declining;  she  had  lost  the  Iresh  elasticity 
of  form,  and  had  become  wasted,  wan,  and 
feeble,  when  a  rumour  reached  the  solitary 
bride  of  Walsingham,  that  her  father  had 
been  assassinated,  and  her  husband  slain  in 
a  skirmish  near  Flushing  ;  while  more  cer¬ 
tain  intelligence  informed  her  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  her  friends  within  the  wall-skirted 
dungeons  of  York. 

The  unfortunate  Lucilla  sank  under  the 
pressure  of  the  double  calamity.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  measure  of  her  sad  misfortunes,  the 
good  Father  Eustace  was  falsely  suspected 
of  having  joined  in  a  papist  plot ;  and  only 
at  the  entreaties  of  Lucilla  could  he  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  withdraw  from  the  castle, 
since  a  large  reward  had  just  been  offered 
for  his  head.  Grief  and  solitude  were,  there¬ 
fore,  the  only  companions  of  her  lonely  and 
expiring  hours  ;  for  no  gentle  hand  was  there 
to  smooth  her  dying  pillow  ;  no  kind,  well- 
known  voice  to  respond  to  her  last  parting 
sighs.  The  good  priest  would,  at  the  risk 
of  life  itself,  have  willingly  attended  her  ; 
but,  with  her  dying  breath,  she  besought 
that  he  would  consult  his  own  safety.  Left 
to  herself,  religion  shed  its  light  upon  her 
heart ;  faith  renewed  her  sinking  spirit  with 
life  and  hope  ;  and,  recommending  her  soul 
to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  with  meek 
confidence  of  triumph  over  death  and  the 
grave,  she  gently  yielded  up  her  spirit  to 
Him  who  gave  it. 

The  concluding  passage  of  our  history  is 
easily  told.  Father  Eustace  attended  the 
lamented  remains  of  Lucilla  to  the  tuneral 
vault,  called  by  his  duty  to  perform  the  holy 
Catholic  service  for  her  welfare,  content  to 
sacrifice  himself  at  the  same  shrine.  The 
hymn  consecrated  to  the  repose  of  the  dead 
had  just  been  chanted,  when  the  myrmidons 
of  Elizabeth  rushed  from  their  ambush,  and 
tore  the  faithful  priest  from  the  bier  of  Lu¬ 
cilla.  At  this  eventful  moment,  Francis 
Walsingham,  who  had  been  despatched  from 
the  field  of  Zutphen  with  the  news  of  Syd¬ 
ney’s  death,  and  who  was  speeding  with  the 
fatal  tidings  to  the  castle,  now  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared.  Casting  a  look  of  mingled  frenzy 
and  despair  on  the  still  unlowered  cofliu,  he 
flewr  to  the  rescue  of  the  good  Father  Eus¬ 
tace  :  but  courage  against  numbers  was  of 
little  avail  ;  he  fell,  pierced  with  many 
wounds,  and  was  that  day  consigned  to  the 
same  sepulchre  with  his  beloved  bride. 
Header,  in  the  small  cemetery  of  Halnaker 
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is  still  to  be  seen  a  monument.  It  is  the 
vault  of  the  Montague  family.  The  last  in¬ 
scription  bears  the  date  1586,  and  runs  in 
these  words  : — 

Lucilla  Walsingham,  aged  20. 

Francis  Walsingham,  aged  21. 

[A  smart,  pretty  piece  of  poesy  follows :] 

‘felicite. 

'By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 

Oh  !  would  I  were  a  lady. 

In  costly  silks  to  shine  ; 

Who  then  could  stand  beside  me  ? 

What  figure  match  with  mine? 

Wlio’d  rave  about  my  mistress. 

With  her  pale,  languid  face. 

If  they  could  see  my  pink  cheeks. 

Edged  round  with  Brussels  lace  ? 

How  well  her  cap  becomes  me. 

With  what  a  jaunty  air 

I’ve  placed  it  off  my  forehead. 

To  show  my  shining  hair ! 

And  I  declare  these  ribands 
J  ust  suit  me  to  a  shade  ; 

,  If  Mr.  John  could  see  me. 

My  fortune  would  be  made. 

Nay,  look!  her  bracelets  fit  me, 

Though  just  the  least  too  tight ; 

To  wear  what  costs  so  much,  must 
•  Afford  one  great  delight. 

And  then  this  pretty  apron. 

So  bowed  and  frilled,  and  laced, — 

I  hate  it  ou  my  mistress. 

Though  well  it  shows  my  waist. 

I  must  run  down  one  minute. 

That  Mr.  John  may  see 

How  silks,  and  lace,  and  ribands 
f  Set  off  a  girl  like  me. 

Yet,  all  of  these  together. 

Ay,  pearls  and  diamonds  too, 

Would  fail  to  make  most  ladies  look 
As  well  as  1  know  who. 

[From  gay  to  grave — as  to] 

a  scene  in  the  life  of  nourmahal. 

By  L.  E.  L. 

It  was  a  large,  lonely  looking  hall,  with 
nothing  in  it  that  marked  the  usual  splendour 
of  the  East.  There  were  no  carpets,  and  the 
mats  were  formed  of  the  scented  grass, — one 
of  those  common  luxuries  which  summer  be¬ 
stows  on  all.  The  frescos  on  the  walls  were 
dimmed  by  time,  and  the  golden  letters  of 
the  sentences  from  the  Koran  were  rough  and 
dull.  Still,  there  was  much  of  cheerfulness, 
nay,  of  grace,  in  that  desolate  apartment.  The 
silvery  fall  of  the  fountain  mingled  with 
youthful  voices,  and  its  spray  fell  like  pearls 
on  the  lilies  below.  The  slaves  seated  around 
were  gorgeously  apparelled  ;  and  the  scarfs 
that  they  were  working  were  scarcely  less 
fresh  than  those  that  they  wore.  Seated  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest,  but  equally  busy 
with  themselves,  was  a  lady,  employed  in 
tracing  some  rich  arabesques  upon  delicate 
white  china.  She  was  very  young ;  but 
there  was  that  in  the  compressed  lip  and 
curved  brow  which  spoke  experience, — expe¬ 
rience  which  can  teach  so  much,  and  in  so 
little  time.  She  worked  like  one  whose  mind 
compels  itself  to  the  task,  but  whose  heart  is 


not  in  it.  A  deeper  darkness  filled  the  large 
and  dreaming  eyes ;  and  more  than  once  a 
slight  start,  and  then  a  yet  more  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  pencil,  told  that  there  were 
thoughts  which  had  mastered  for  a  moment, 
only  to  be  put  resolutely  aside.  But,  as  the 
colours  became  shadows,  and  the  rapid  twi¬ 
light  merged  in  sudden  night,  and  the  slaves 
eagerly  sought  the  garden  for  their  hour’s 
accustomed  relaxation,  the  proud  and  lonely 
beauty  gave  way  to  her  reverie.  A  softness 
for  an  instant  unbent  the  set  and  stately 
brow,  and  her  small  fingers  woke,  low  and 
indistinct,  a  few  chords  from  the  chitar  be¬ 
side,  and  words  almost  as  low  and  indistinct 
came  from  her  lip. 

Mournfully,  bow  mournfully. 

Think  I  of  my  lover ! 

Round  a  weary  pillow 
Does  oue  image  hover. 

O'er  the  sunny  waters  gliding 
Are  many  shadows  thrown ; 

But  the  flower  by  it  drooping 
Sees  one  sweet  shade  alone. 

“  Folly,  folly  of  the  young  and  loving 
heart?”  exclaimed  the  singer,  ceasing  abruptly 
in  her  song ;  and,  drawing  up  her  stately 
figure  to  its  full  height,  she  began  to  pace 
the  solitary  hall.  “  Folly,  indeed  !”  muttered 
she,  in  a  lower  tone ;  “  and  yet,  how  I  loved 
him !  How  well  I  remember  the  first  day 
that  the  young  and  graceful  prince  came  to 
my  father’s  palace.  My  soul  at  once  knew 
its  predestined  idol.  With  what  delicious 
fear  did  I  bind  the  yellow  champac  in  my 
hair,  when  I  met  him  secretly  in  the  cedar 
grove  !  Oh,  my  father  I  was  it  not  cruel  to 
wed  me  with  another  ?  But  even  that  hated 
link  is  broken  !  and  how  —  ”  her  face  grew 
deadly  pale,  and  the  white  brow  glistened 
with  the  damps  that  rose  upon  it.  The  dark¬ 
ness  seemed  fearful ;  and,  rubbing  two  pieces 
of  sandal  wood  together,  she  hastily  lighted  a 
small  lamp  on  a  table  near. 

The  startled  tenor  of  remorsethat  dares  not 
think  of  what  it  fears,  is  as  inconsistent  as 
all  other  human  feelings.  The  attention  of 
Shire  Afkun’s  lovely  widow  was  caught  by  a 
mirror  on  the  table.  She  took  it  up  and 
gazed  on  the  face  it  reflected,  earnestly, 
coldly, — rather  as  woman  gazes  on  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  her  rival  than  her  own. 

“  I  am  beautiful,”  said  she,  slowly  ;  “  and 
yet  that  beauty,  which  is  triumph  to  another, 
is  to  me  mortification.  He  saw  me,  I  know, 
when  1  was  first  brought  here,  prisoner, 
slave,  in  that  harem  where  he  once  asked  me 
to  be  queen.  Can  loveliness  lose  its  power  ? 
Ah.  yes  !  when  love  can  lose  its  truth.  Weak 
and  impetuous,  yielding  to  temptation,  but 
trembling  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  the  committed 
crime  ;  such  is  the  man  of  whom  my  heart 
made  its  divinity, — for  whose  sake  I  would 
have  toiled  as  a  slave  ;  ay,  and  do  ;  but  with 
far  other  aim  now.  Let  us  but  once  meet 
again,  Jehanghire,  and  thou  art  mine  !  but  I 
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— I  can  never  be  thine  again.  Life,  throne, 
fortunes,  we  will  yet  share  together  ;  but  my 
heart,  never,  never  more  !” 

For  a  few  listless  minutes  she  gazed  from 
the  window,  rather  for  distraction  than  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  Jumna  was  flowing  like  a  dark 
and  glittering  beryl  amid  its  melon  trees. 
Perched  on  the  topmost  boughs,  the  herons 
rested  their  long  and  snowy  necks  beneath 
their  wings,  breaking  with  their  white  pre¬ 
sence  the  long  lines  of  shade.  Some  three 
or  four  little  flames,  like  meteors,  seemed 
dancing  down  the  river,  now  flinging  their 
tremulous  lustre  on  the  waters,  now  all  but 
shipwrecked  by  the  broad  leaves  and  crimson 
flowers  of  the  lotus.  They  were  the  tiny 
barks  launched  by  her  young  slaves,  formed 
of  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  and  filled  with  fragrant 
oil,  whose  burning  was  to  be  an  augury  for 
the  gentle  hopes  that  trusted  themselves  to 
such  frail  freightage. 

Nourmahal  smiled  bitterly,  and  turned 
aside.  Such  graceful  fantasies  belong  to  the 
childhood  of  Love  :  to  Love,  the  credulous 
and  the  dreaming  ;  and  such  Love  had  long 
since  passed  away  from  Nourmahal.  She 
asked  of  Fate  for  a  sterner  sign,  and  a  darker 
omen.  The  river  seemed  to  mock  her  fever¬ 
ish  unrest  with  its  tranquil  beauty.  She 
looked  out  from  another  window,  which  com¬ 
manded  one  of  those  vast  plains — dry  ;  bare, 
like  the  human  heart,  which  so  often  exhausts 
its  own  fertility;  yet  there  was  something 
striking  in  the  very  desolation.  The  clear 
moonshine  turned  the  sand  to  silver ;  and 
there  it  lay  like  a  vast,  unbroken  lake,  without 
ripple  or  shadow,  one  bright  and  glittering 
expanse.  Suddenly  the  quick  eye  of  Nour¬ 
mahal  detected  a  slight  speck  on  the  shining 
surface;  it  approached  rapidly  ;  and  she  saw 
a  vast  snake  making  its  swift  circles :  one  of 
its  rings  like  dark  jewellery,  winding  into 
another,  till  the  vast  expanse  was  passed,  and 
its  speckled  length  became  again  a  shadow, 
a  speck,  and  nothing. 

“  That  reptile,”  muttered  Nourmahal, 
“  was  the  saviour  of  my  childish  life.  I 
laugh  at  such  vain  belief,  and  yet  it  haunts 
me.  I  feel  as  if  its  presence  here  were  an 
omen.  Is  my  destiny  about  to  fulfil  itself?” 

While  she  was  speaking,  a  step  at  the 
extremity  of  the  chamber  drew  her  attention. 
She  knew  well  the  low  dwarfish  figure  of  the 
fakir  that  entered  to  ask  that  charity  of  which 
she  was  so  lavish.  “  I  am  rich  to-day.”  said 
sne,  giving  the  dwarf  a  little  bag  filled  with 
coins.  The  creature  took  them  in  silence, 
and  stood  gazing  upon  her.  The  contrast 
was  strange  between  them  ;  the  one  looking 
the  very  poetry,  the  other  the  caricature  of 
humanity. 

“  They  were  talking  of  you  in  the  divan 
to  day  ;  the  omrah  Mohareb  is  forbidden  to 
appear  at  Agra.’’ 

“  The  shadow  of  the  mighty  emperor  rests 


on  the  meanest  of  his  slaves,”  replied  Nour¬ 
mahal  ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  keen  ob¬ 
server  that  marked  the  small  teeth  that 
pressed  the  lip  till  it  wore  a  hue  like  coral, 
ere  the  waters  have  dried  upon  it. 

“  The  shadow  was  deepest  on  his  own 
brow,”  returned  the  fakir ;  u  the  emperor 
was  thinking  of  you,  lady.’’ 

“  And  I,”  continued  Nourmahal,  <c  must 
resume  my  nightly  task,  or  it  may  chance 
that,  on  your  next  visit,  the  poor  will  watch 
your  going  forth  in  vain.” 

The  fakir  took  the  hint,  and  departed,  both 
understanding  each  other  ;  and  Nourmahal 
held  her  breath  for  a  moment.  It  was  as  if 
to  inhale  a  new  existence  ;  the  light  darkened 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  delicate  lines  of  her  brow 
knit  to  almost  sternness.  The  gilded  balls 
of  the  ghurree  droping  into  the  water, 
warned  her  of  the  hour,  and  clapping  her 
hands,  the  sound  assembled  her  slaves.  All 
were  soon  seated  at  their  accustomed  task  ; 
and  no  one  who  had  seen  the  lovely  painter 
bending  over  the  cup  on  which  she  was  tra¬ 
cing,  in  a  fanciful  arabesque,  the  name  of 
Jehanghire,  would  have  dreamed  of  the  agi¬ 
tation,  that  even  her  self-control  could  scarcely 
master.  She  felt  that  her  destiny  was  on  a , 
cast.  None  but  an  ear,  quickened  as  the 
mind  can  quicken  the  faculties  of  the  body, 
could  have  heard  a  step  that  hesitated  on  the 
threshold.  Nourmahal  felt  it  on  her  heart, — 
not  with  the  sweet,  quick  beating  which  it 
used  to  excite,  but  as  the  warrior  hears  the 
first  trumpet  of  the  coming  battle  on  which  he 
has  staked  his  all.  She  moved  not  from  her 
graceful  attitude  ;  and  nothing  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  display  her  perfect  form. 
The  head,  small  as  an  Arab  steed’s,  but  with 
hair  whose  long,  black  plaits  reached  to  the 
ground,  bent  so  as  to  show  the  curved  neck, 
and  the  finely  cut  profile,  while  the  curled 
eyelashes  told  how  dark  were  the  eyes  that 
they  concealed.  The  whole  position  bespoke 
despondency ;  and  so,  too,  did  the  dress. 
Her  slaves  were  richly  garbed,  but  Nourma¬ 
hal  had  on  only  white  muslin,  without  an 
ornament  of  any  kind.  In  her  belt,  sole  mark 
of  her  birth,  was  a  small  poniard  ;  it  had  no 
sheath  ;  but  there  was  crusted  blood  upon  it. 
It  was  that  of  the  omrah  who  had  intruded 
upon  her  solitude  but  the  evening  before. 
Yet  how  little  did  the  fierce  or  the  scornful 
seem  to  suit  the  sweet,  sad  face  which  Je¬ 
hanghire  saw  drooping  over  his  name.  Je¬ 
hanghire  was  the  stranger  on  the  threshold. 
He  entered — all  at  ouce  knew  their  master, 
and  fell  prostrate.  » 

“  Leave  us,”  said  the  sultan,  approaching 
Nourmahal.  She  rose  on  her  knee,  and  re¬ 
mained  gazing  upon  him,  her  large  eyes 
radiant  with  delight. 

“  Nay,”  exclaimed  she,  as  he  took  her 
hand  to  raise  her ;  u  let  me  be  happy  for  a 
little.  Let  the  sunshine  of  that  beloved  face 
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enter  my  heart.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that 
we  parted,  Jehanghire.  Ay,  still  the  same 
stately  and  glorious  form  that  taught  me  to 
know  how  the  gods  look  on  earth.” 

“  You  have  not  forgotten  me,  then  ?”  said 
the  king. 

A  look  was  her  only  answer. 

“  This  is  hut  a  gloomy  place,”  continued 
he,  glancing  round.  “  You  must  he  wretched 
here  ?” 

{i  Wretched !  I  can  sometimes  see  you 
ride  past  in  the  distance.” 

The  emperor  gazed  on  the  soft,  dark  eyes, 
■which  filled  with  large,  bright  tears  as  they 
gazed  upon  his  own. 

“  Why  should  we  not  he  happy?”  said  he; 
11  it  is  of  no  use  dwelling  on  what  has  been. 
Why  should  we  part  ?” 

“  We  have  never  parted,  my  lord,”  replied 
Nourmahal.  a  Do  you  think  your  image 
could  pass  from  the  heart  where  it  had  once 
been  shrined  ?” 

The  next  day  saw  Nourmahal  on  a  throne; 
Jehanghire  at  her  side  ;  the  court  at  her  feet. 
But  Ihere  was  a  troubled  shadow  in  the 
depths  of  those  midnight  eyes  ;  and  scorn 
curved  the  small,  red  lip,  if  for  a  moment  its 
settled  smile  passed  away.  There  was  but 
one  thought  in  her  heart,  half  triumph,  half 
bitterness. 

“  I  have  won  him,  and  shall  keep  him ; 
for  to  his  weak  temper  habit  will  be  as  fet¬ 
ters  of  iron.  I  have  won  him —  but  how  ? 
He  remembered  not  the  earnest  and  devoted 
love  of  the  young  heart,  which  was  his,  and 
his  only.  Even  my  beauty  failed  to  influence, 
his  selfish  carelessness:  but  he  is  mine  by  a 
more  potent  spell.  Love  may  be  given  in 
vain, — beauty  may  be  powerless ;  but  I  have 
mastered  by  the  deeper  magic  of  flattery.” 

NOTE. 

Those  who  only  know  Nourmahal  by  Moore’s 
delicious  description  in  “  The  Light  of  the  Harem,” 
the  most  exquisite  painting  to  which  words  ever  gave 
music,  are  little  acquainted  with  the  resolution  and 
talents  of  this  extraordinary  woman.  Jehanghire, 
after  one  or  two  fruitless  attempts,  had  her  first  hus¬ 
band  murdered,  and  herself  placed  in  his  harem.  Yet, 
by  some  caprice  of  remorse,  or  of  despotism,  he  never 
made  an  attempt  to  even  see  the  object  of  his  early 
passion.  The  weak  only  are  discouraged  by  difficul¬ 
ties;  and  Nourmahal’s  ambition  looking  steadily 
onwards,  she  supported  herself  and  slaves  by  the 
exercise  of  her  abilities,  whose  display  became  the 
talk  of  the  court.  Every  lover  was  steadily  rejected; 
and  her  own  hand  and  poniard  avenged  her  when 
one  of  the  omrahs  intruded  on  her  solitude.  Jehang- 
liire’s  curiosity’  was  awakened  ;  he  saw  her  again  ; 
and  from  that  moment  began  an  influence  which 
endured  to  the  last.  One  of  the  many  recorded  tri¬ 
umphs  of  the  strong  over  the  weak  mind. 

[We  conclude  with  a  sketch  which  has 
much  of  the  talent  and  pleasant  extravagance 
of  the  author.] 

CALANTHA. — BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  t‘  VIVIAN 
GREY.” 

When  I  first,  saw  her,  she  was  unconscious 
of  my  presence  ;  for,  following  her  father, 


who  was  much  a-head  of  me,  down  the  long, 
dark  corridor,  I  entered,  in  error,  the  room 
in  which  Calantha  .was  sitting.  My  step 
gave  no  warning  sound,  having  left  my  slip¬ 
pers — for  I  still  cling  to  my  oriental  modes 
and  fashions — in  the  hall  of  the  castle.  Her 
head  leant,  upon  her  delicate,  fair  hand  ;  her 
large,  blue  eyes  were  suffused  with  pensive 
sentiment ;  and  those  magnificent  and  hya- 
cinthine  locks,  that,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
I  believe  were  half  the  secret  of  De  Courcy’s 
fatal  defection,  fell  in  artless  profusion  on 
either  side  of,  what  I  might  style,  the  volup¬ 
tuous  serenity  other  countenance. 

Wild  as  has  been  my  life,  quick  and  impe¬ 
tuous  as  are  my  feelings,  with  me  the  great 
charm  in  woman  is,  nevertheless,  repose. 
And  Calantha,  with  all  her  devotion,  was  so 
calm,  that,  amid  all  my  anxieties,  and  all  the 
singular  adventures  that  I  have  related, 
when  life,  and  fortune,  and  empire,  were  on 
the  stake,  her  presence  of  mind  seemed 
never  to  desert  her.  No  whining,  no  fret- 
fulness,  no  miserable  lamentations  in  our  ad¬ 
versity  over  lost  splendour  and  vanished 
power ;  and,  when  the  stream  of  our  good 
fortunes  ran  strong  and  clear,  no  feminine 
exultation,  but  a  lofty,  yet  subdued,  dea- 
meanour,  worthy  of  her  great  and  romantic 
line,  and  her  proud  husband’s  station. 

Who,  that  beheld  this  beautiful  and  serene 
being,  born,  as  it  were,  only  to  love,  and  be 
loved,  and  who  herself  would  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  have  passed  her  life  in  a  garden,  with 
no  greater  cures  than  the  tending  of  her 
flowers  ;  who  could  have  believed  that  her 
life  had  more  abounded  in  stronger  transitions 
and  stranger  vicissitudes  than  probably  that 
of  any  woman  of  modern  ages  ?  She  visited 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  ruled  in  two  ; 
she  mingled  in  battles;  suffered  the  severest 
shipwreck  on  record  ;  was  immured  in  a 
dungeon  ;  once  nearly  publicly  executed  ; 
and,  stranger  than  all,  by  her  very  virtues 
occasioned  the  death  of  her  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives.  Unhappy  Calantha  !  thy 
horoscope  was  indeed  mystical  arid  wild,  and 
yet  thy  soul  was  pure;  and  tho>e  large  eyes 
that  unconsciously  hatched  trea  on,  never 
gazed  upon  the  wmrld  but  with  a  glance  of 
charity  and  love. 

As  long  as  Calantha  lived,  I  felt  that  my 
good  genius  had  not  deserted  me.  She  gave 
me  no  counsel;  she  did  not  sympathize  with 
my  ambition  ;  hers  was  not  that  restless 
brain  that  gains  or  maintains  a  crowm  ;  but 
she  inspired  me  by  the  consciousness  of  her 
existence.  In  all  my  exigencies  I  remem¬ 
bered  Calantha  :  the  thought  has  preserved 
me  from  many  crimes,  and  prompted  me  to 
many  virtuous  and  heroic  deeds.  She  was  a 
spell  of  softness,  and  obedience,  and  duty, 
that  environed  my  life.  Her  influence  over 
my  ardent  temperament  was  as  the  rain  on 
the  Syrian  earth.  She  spoke  little,  and  sel¬ 
dom  smiled ;  yet  she  was  ever  interested 
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when  I  addressed  her,  and  always  cheerful. 
Nothing  ever  surprised  her;  she  received 
the  most  costly  jewel  like  the  most  simple 
flower;  and  yet  I  never  felt  disappointed  by 
her  demeanour.  She  was  never  out  of  tem¬ 
per  in  her  life  ;  and  she  never  told  me  that 
she  loved  me,  except  by  her  devotion. 

Her  death  was  remarkable,  and  yet  in 
character  with  her  strange  career.  She  had 
been  long  declining — yet  never  complained. 
Rest  and  quiet,  which  from  the  moment  we 
were  united,  she  was  never  doomed  to  know, 
might  have  prolonged  her  life ;  but  then 
came  that  unhappy  flight  from  *  * 

*  *  *  and  that  turbulent  and  ter¬ 

rible  scene  in  the  port.  I  have  witnessed 
stranger  and  wilder  incidents  than  any  living 
man  ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  night, 
and  the  lurid  apparition  of  the  torch-lit  boat 
that  pursued  us.  Our  voyage  was  prosper¬ 
ous.  After  some  weeks  we  put  into  a  small 
island  harbour  with  which  we  were  unac¬ 
quainted.  The  isle  was  very  small,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful;  the  banks  richly  wooded 
with  spicy  trees  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  rose  a  small  chain  of  mountains  of 
picturesque  form.  It  was  apparently  unin¬ 
habited.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
was  so  charming,  that  Calantha  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  explore  it;  and,  attended  by  a 
small  retinue,  well  armed,  we  proceeded  for 
that  purpose.  We  came,  after  a  short  time, 
to  a  small  plain,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  isle.  Here  were  ancient  re¬ 
mains  of  considerable  importance  ;  clusters 
of  columns,  of  a  style  of  architecture  I  had 
never  before  witnessed  ;  a  pyramid  of  white 
marble,  the  sides  of  which  were  admirably 
sculptured,  while  an  enormous  porphry  obe¬ 
lisk  had  fallen,  and  was  half  buried  in  the 
soil.  The  only  trees  here  were  palms ;  they 
mixed  beautifully  with  the  columns. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  plain  rose  the 
chain  of  mountains  of  which  we  had  before 
observed  the  summits.  The  soil  was  rich, 
and  the  vegetation  vivid  ;  not  a  cloud  was  in 
the  sky  ;  and  the  western  sun  was  just  trem¬ 
bling  on  the  horizon.  A  beautiful,  blended 
tint,  delicate  and  shifting  like  the  neck  of  a 
dove,  was  spread  over  the  heavens.  The 
moon  was  just  observable,  like  a  thread  of 
silver,  with  a  single  star  by  her  side.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air,  nor,  indeed,  a  sound. 
While  Calantha,  leaning  on  me,  was  watch¬ 
ing  the  setting  and  the  effect  of  its  light 
upon  the  columns  and  palm  trees,  I  was 
■surprised  to  *  *  *  *  * 

[Among  the  plates  most  likely  to  become 
popular  are  the  Fair  Student  ,  from  H.  Wyatt; 
the  Marchioness  of  Abercorn  and  Child,  from 
Landseer,  the  gem  of  the  gallery  ;  Habila, 
from  Chalon;  Grace,  a  charming  portrait,  by 
Stephanoff;  Minna,  by  Parris,  an  interesting 
accompaniment  to  Mrs.  Hall’s  story  ;  and  the 
Sultana,  by  Meadows.] 


Clje  J^crap^book.' 

[This  is  a  handsome  quarto  volume  of  three 
dozen  well  executed  plates,  from  pictures  by 
first-rate  artists:  the  subjects  being  landscapes, 
portraits,  and  fancy  compositions.  The  ac¬ 
companiments  are  poetical,  from  the  accom¬ 
plished  pen  of  Miss  Landon,  and  seldom  has 
it  been  our  good  fortune  to  take  up  a  work  so 
highly  imbued  with  the  sublimity  and  fer¬ 
vour  of  true  poetry.  We  subjoin  three  speci¬ 
mens  : — ] 

ROBERT  BLAKE,  ADMIRAL  AND  GENERAL  OF 
THE  PARLIAMENTARY  FORCES. 

What  1  will  they  sweep  the  channels 
And  brave  us  as  they  go  ! 

There’s  no  place  in  English  annals 
For  the  triumph  of  a  foe. 

Thus  spoke  the  English  admiral. 

His  hand  was  on  his  sword; 

Hurrah!  was  the  sole  answer 
From  every  mau  on  board. 

The  Dutch  came  o'er  the  ocean. 

As  if  it  were  their  home ; 

With  a  slow  and  gliding  motion. 

The  stately  vessels  come. 

The  sky  is  blue  above  them. 

But  ere  an  hour  be  past. 

The  shadows  of  the  battle 
Will  over  heaven  be  cast. 

They  meet — it  is  in  thunder. 

The  thunder  of  the  gun  ; 

Fire  rends  the  smoke  asunder. 

The  battle  is  begun. 

Fie  stands  amid  his  seamen. 

Our  Admiral  of  the  White, 

And  guides  the  strife  moie  calmly. 

Than  of  that  strife  I  write. 

For  over  the  salt  water. 

The  gvape— hot  sweeps  around ; 

The  decks  are  red  with  slaughter. 

The  dead  are  falling  round. 

But  the  bold  flag  of  Old  Englaud, 

Flies  bravely  at  the  mast ; 

The  Dutch  take  down  their  colours. 

While  the  cautions  fire  their  last. 

From  that  hour  victorious 
Have  we  kept  the  seas. 

And  our  navy  glorious, 

Queens  it  o’er  the  breeze. 

Long  may  we  keep  such  empire ! 

It  is  a  noble  debt 
We  owe  to  those  past  triumphs, 

We  never  may  forget. 

EUCLES  ANNOUNCING  THE  VICTORY  OF 
MARATHON. 

He  cometh  from  the  purple  hills. 

Where  the  fight  has  been  to-day ; 

He  bears  the  standard  in  his  hand — 

Shout  round  the  victor’s  way! 

The  sunset  of  a  battle  won. 

Is  round  his  steps  from  Marathon. 

Gather  the  myrtles  near. 

And  fling  them  on  his  path; 

Take  from  her  braided  hair 

Tiie  flowers  the  maiden  hath, — 

A  welcome  to  the  welcome  one. 

Who  hastens  now  from  Marathon/ 

They  crowd  around  his  steps. 

Rejoicing  young  and  old ; 

The  laurel  branch  he  bears. 

His  glorious  tale  hath  told. 

The  Persian’s  hour  of  pride  is^done,  m 
Victory  is  on  Marathon. 
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She  cometh  with  brightened  cheek. 

She  who  all  day  hath  wept 
The  wife  and  mother’s  tears 

Where  her  youngest  infant  slept ; 

The  heart  is  in  her  eyes  aloue — 

What  careth  she  for  Marathon  ? 

But  dowu  on  his  threshold,  down 
Sinks  the  warrior's  failing  breath  ! 

The  tale  of  that  mightv  field 
Is  left  to  be  told  by  death  ! 

’Tis  a  common  tale — the  victor's  suu 
Sets  in  tears  and  blood  o’er  Marathon. 

BELVOIR  CASTLE,  SEAT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
RUTLAND. 

Inscribed  to  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  IVortley. 

’Tis  an  old  and  stately  castle 
In  an  old  and  stately  wood  ; 

Thoughts  and  shadows  gathered  round  it 
Of  the  ages  it  had  stood. 

But  not  of  the  ancient  warriors. 

Whose  red  banners  swept  its  towers. 

Nor  of  any  lovely  lady, 

Blooming  in  its  former  bowers — 

Think  I  now  ; — but  one  as  lovely. 

And  more  gifted,  haunts  my  line. 

In  the  visions  round  yon  castle 
Is  no  fairer  one  than  thine  ! 

I  can  fancy  thee  in  childhood. 

Wandering  through  each  haunted  scene. 
Peopling  the  green  glades  around  thee 
With  the  thoughts  of  what  had  been : 

Asking  of  each  leaf  its  lesson. 

Of  each  midnight  star  its  tale. 

Till  thy  fancy  caught  revealings 
From  the  music  of  the  gale. 

Yet,  whence  did  thy  lute  inherit 
All  it  knows  of  human  grief? 

What  dost  thou  know  of  the  knowledge 
On  life’s  dark  and  daily  leal  ? 

In  thy  woman-hearted  pages. 

How  much  sympathy  appears 
With  the  sorrowful  and  real — 

All  that  only  speaks  in  tears  1 

Have  those  large,  bright  eyes  been  darkened 
By  the  shadows  from  below  ? 

Rather  would  I  deem  thee  dreaming 
Over  grief  thou  canst  not  know. 

But  thou  hast  the  poet's  birthright,  ’ 

Iu  a  heart  too  warm  and  true. 

Wreathe  thy  dark  hair  with  the  laurel — 

On  it  rests  the  midnight  dew ! 

pawsey's  ladies'  fashionable  reposi¬ 
tory. 

[This  is  a  capital  specimen  of  the  rising 
excellence  of  the  provincial  press — whether 
as  regards  the  originality  of  the  matter  or 
the  getting  up  of  this  pretty  pocket-book. 
It  emanates  from  Ipswich  ;  is  embellished 
with  cleverly  drawn  and  delicately  engraved 
views  in  the  vicinity ;  has  its  Almanac, 
Naturalists’  Calendar,  blank  Diary,  and 
many  pages  of  prose  pieces,  original  poetry 
by  Agnes  Strickland,  James  Bird,  and 
others  ;  and,  as  in  good  olden  times,  its  col¬ 
lection  of  enigmas,  charades,  and  anagrams 
for  the  parlour  fireside.  Our  extract  is 
from  the  prose,  and  full  of  natural  and 
touchmg  pathos.] 

A  Voice  from,  the  Grave. 

Whenever  I  walk  through  St.  Mathew’s 
Church-yard,  the  mansions  of  the  dead  seem 


to  commune  with  me,  and  I  distinctly  heap 
a  voice  repeat  these  words,  “The  worm  that 
never  dies ” — “  vital  spark  of  heavenly 
flame.”  On  my  last  birth-day,  I  mused  my¬ 
self  into  a  deep  reverie,  pondering  over  days 
by  gone.  I  sat  by  a  head-stone  which  told 
of  a  man  I  knew  in  life,  I  remembered  him 
young  and  full  of  hope.  We  had  been 
school- fellows, — we  were  friends,  until  the 
jocund  bells  made  us  married  men. — He 
married  for  money,  I  for  love  : — His  wife 
was  soon  forsaken,  and  one  lovely  Sunday 
morning,  he  had  just  plucked  a  rose,  and 
placed  it  in  his  coat,  and  was  about  to  join 
some  gay  companions  for  a  sail  up  the  Or¬ 
well,  his  hand  was  on  the  latchet  of  the 
garden  gate,  and  he  fell  down  a  corpse,  and 
now  he  lies  in  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Near  him  lies  his  mother,  whom  1  also  well 
remember ;  she  loved  him  because  he  was 
handsome,  and,  as  she  used  to  say,  would 
make  many  a  girl’s  heart  ache, — sad  predic¬ 
tion  :  he  lived  to  make  his  mother’s  heart 
break  with  sadness  ;  she  died  raving  mad. 

I  remember  seeing  her  daughter,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  enchanting  creature,  at  our  Ipswich 
Ball ;  she  certainly  looked  more  than 
humanly  interesting  ;  it  was  known  she  was 
engaged  to  a  worthy  young  man,  of  very 
suitable  circumstances,  who  really  and  dot- 
ingly  loved  her  ;  but,  alas,  at  this  ball,  a 
young  officer,  who  was  stationed  here,  laid 
a  design  upon  this  innocent  girl,  and  effected 
her  ruin. —  She  had  what  is  erroneously 
called  a  high  spirit ;  she  went  to  Ireland 
with  him,  she  was  secretly  kept  under  the 
protection  of  the  colonel,  and  afterwards 
married  to  a  private  of  the  regiment.  At 
last  I  saw  her,  much  changed  in  face,  in  the 
public  lounges  of  Brighton, — she  was  an 
abandoned  woman  :  in  the  midst  of  her  ca¬ 
reer,  she  was  seized  with  a  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaint,  and  hastened  home  to  an  aunt. — I 
used  to  visit  her,  and,  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  month  of  April,  just  as  the  evening  was 
closing,  I  heard  her  breathing  quick,  and  in 
approaching  her  bed  .side,  she  stretched  out 
her  thin  white  arm,  and,  with  a  freezing 
shuddering,  she  asked  me  to  sing  “  Vital 
spark  of  heavenly  flame.” — I  felt  I  was  in 
the  company  of  a  departing  spirit ;  God 
gave  me  strength,  but,  before  I  had  finished, 
she  said  in  a  firm  tone,  “  Stop,  no  more  ! — 

I  see  the  worm  that  never  dies,  I  am  cast 
out, — they  are  dragging  me  away,’’  and 
then,  with  an  agonizing  sigh,  she  expired. 
She  now  lies  by  the  side  of  her  mother, 
whose  greatest  fault  was  indulgence  and  in¬ 
decision  of  character. — Mothers,  listen  to  a 
voice  from  the  grave. 
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THE  RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  IiEMANS,  AT  RHYLLON,  NORTH  WALES. 


This  picturesque  vignette  represents  Rhyllon, 
“  the  last  and  most  favourite  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s 
residences  in  Wales.”  It  is  situated  a  short 
distance  from  the  episcopal  city  of  St.  Asaph, 
in  the  county  of  Flint,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Clywd  and  Elwy. 

Of  that  highly-gifted  poetess,  the  late  Mrs. 
Henians,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our 
readers  an  admirable  portrait,  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece  to  the  present  volume  of  this  Miscellany. 
The  portrait,  together  with  the  above  engrav¬ 
ing,  have  been  copied  from  Mr.  Chorley’s 
very  interesting  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
by  special  permission  of  the  publishers  of 
that  work  ;  in  which  Mr.  Chorley  thus  refers 
to  Mrs.  Hemans’s  literary  life  at  Rhyllon  : — 

“  Most  of  the  Records  of  JVoman  were 
written  at  Rhyllon.  Some  of  them  will  be 
found  coloured  by  a  shadow  which  had  re¬ 
cently  passed  over  her  lot — the  death  of  her 
mother.  To  this,  which  she  always  felt  as 
an  irreparable  loss,  will  be  found  not  a  few 


spend  long  summer  mornings  to  read,  and 
project,  and  compose,  while  her  children 
Voi..  xxvm.  2  G 


played  about  her.  ‘  Whenever  one  of  us 
brought  her  a  new  flower,’  writes  one  of 
them,  ‘  she  was  sure  to  introduce  it  into  her 
next  poem.’  She  has  unconsciously  de¬ 
scribed  this  haunt  over  and  over  again  with 
affectionate  distinctness ;  it  is  the  scene  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Hoar  of  Romance,  and  in  a 
sonnet  which  is  printed  among  her  Poetical 
Remains  : — 

‘  Still  are  the  cowslips  from  thy  bosom  springing, 

O  far-off,  grassy  hell? — And  dost  thou  see. 

When  southern  winds  first  wake  the  vernal  singing, 
The  star  gleam  of  the  wood-anemone  ? 

Doth  the  shy  ring-dove  haunt  thee  yet — the  bee 
Hang  on  thy  flowers,  as  when  l  breathed  farewell 
To  their  wild  blooms  ?  and  round  the  beecheu  tree, 
Still  in  green  softness,  doth  the  moss-bank  swell  ?’ 

“  Many  of  the  imaginations  which  floated 
through  her  brain  in  this  retirement,  were 
lost  in  the  more  interrupted  and  responsible 
life,  which  followed  Mrs  Hemans’s  departure 
from  Wales;  when  the  breaking  up  of  her 
household,  on  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
and  the  removal  of  another  into 
Ireland,  threw  her  exclusively  upon  her  own 
resources,  and  Compelled  her  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  an  ‘  eating,  drinking,  buy¬ 
ing,  bargaining’  world,  with  which,  from  her 
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touching  allusions  in  many  following  letters,  family, 
“  A  small,  woodland  dingle,  near  Rhyllon, 
was  her  favourite  retreat :  here  she  would 
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disposition  and  habits,  she  was  ill  fitted  to 
cope.” 

It  was  at  Rhyllon  that  the  literary  friend¬ 
ships  of  Mrs.  Hemans  bewail  to  grow  more 
numerous ;  and  Mr.  Chorley  quotes  many 
letters  addressed  by  Mrs.  Hemans  from  this 
sweet  spot  to  correspondents  of  her  own  sex  ; 
as  to  Miss  Baillie,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Miss 
Mitford,  &c.  In  one  to  the  latter  lady,  Mrs. 
Hemans  speaks  of  her  boys  as  the  constant 
companions  of  her  walks  about  “  our  village, 
and  along  our  two  pretty  rivers,  the  Elwy 
and  the  Clwyd.” 

How  congenial  was  the  scenery  of  North 
Wales  to  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  mind, 
may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Chorley ’s  notice 
of  her  quitting  that  country  :  — 

“  It  was  about  this  time  that  The  Furewell 
to  JVciles  was  written  : — 

‘  I  l>less  thee  for  all  the  true  bosoms  that  beat. 
Where'er  a  low  hamlet  smiles  up  to  thy  skies. 

For  thy  cottage-hearths  burning  the  strangers  to 
greet. 

For  the  soul  that  shines  forth  from  thy  children  s 
kind  eyes.’ 

“  Mrs.  Hemans  always  spoke  of  this  ‘  land 
of  her  childhood,  her  home,  and  her  dead,’ 
with  interest  and  affection.  When  she  sailed 
from  its  shore,  she  covered  her  tace  in  her 
cloak,  desiring  her  boys  to  tell  her  when  the 
hills  were  out  of  sight,  that  she  might  then 
look  up.  Site  would  often,  too,  refer  to  the 
pain  she  had  suffered, — in  addition  to  the 
sorrow  of  parting  from  her  kindred  and 
friends,  for  the  first  time  since  her  birth,  to 
make  actual  acquaintance  with  the  daily 
cares  of  life — upon  taking  leave  of  the  simple 
and  homely  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
by  whom  she  was  beloved  with  that  old- 
fashioned  heartiness  which  yet  lingers  in 
some  of  the  nooks  and  remote  places  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Many  of  them  rushed  forward  to 
touch  the  posts  of  the  gate  through  which 
the  poetess  had  passed ;  and  when,  three 
years  afterwards,  she  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Asaph, 
came  and  wept  over  her,  and  entreated  her 
to  return,  and  make  her  home  among  them 
again.’’ 

WANDERINGS  IN  SPRING. 

How  silently  it.  steals  upon  the  heart, — 

This  dream-like  hush  of  Nature's  vernal  hours  ! 
And  Fancy’s  sister-phantoms,  like  the  flow’rs 
Awaked  by  Spring,  to  life  and  beauty  start. 

Lo  !  the  bright  monarch  of  the  billowy  sky 

Blazons  the  clouds  through  which  lie  winds  liis 
way. 

While  the  old  woods  to  echo's  voice  reply, 

And  seem  array'd  in  gold  beneath  his  ray. 

If  we  could  make  this  scene  of  loveliness 
The  haunt  of  Poesy's  impassioned  words. 

More  welcome  than  the  music  of  the  birds. 

Which  here  await,  the  gentle  wind’s  caress. 

How  would  the  soul  in  meditative  hours 
Plume  its  aspiring  wings  beside  the  brooks  and 
bow’rs  !  C.  G. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  WATERFALL. 

Like  the  flight  of  the  arrow  escaped  from  its  quiver 
Dascends  from  the  mountain  the  stormy-voiced  river; 


Its  waters  fling  sunward  their  foam  and  their  spray. 

And  it  bounds  through  the  vale  too  impetuous  to 
stay. 

When  the  rainbow  proclaims  that  the  tempest  is 
past 

Upon  the  swift  torrent  its  image  is  cast, 

And  the  moon,  as  she  gives  to  the  mountain  a  glow. 

Beholds  her  bright  form  in  the  waters  below. 

Like  the  dew  which  is  caught  from  the  soft  vernal 
show’rs. 

Its  silvery  foam  is  diffused  o'er  the  flow’rs. 

And  the  echoes  which  ring  through  the  woods  as  it 
bounds. 

Are  lost  on  the  breezes  that  wafted  their  sounds. 

St  ill  pour  thy  wild  music,  thou  quick-leaping  river  I 

And  speed  on  thy  course  like  the  shaft  from  its 
quiver. 

And  as  thy  deep  music  the  sunny  air  fills. 

We  shall  feel  that  a  spirit  exists  in  the  hills. 

C.  G. 


CHARADES  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

My  first’s  a  portion  of  a  book, 

One  of  the  insect  tribe  my  second  ; 

Whene’er  upon  my  whole  you  look, 

A  splendid  show  it  must  be  reckon’d. 

Page-ant. 

My  first  you  may  do  with  a  knife, 

My  second  oft  plagues  a  man’s  life  ; 

My  whole  is  a  weapon  of  danger, 

To  its  use  there’s  no  sailor  a  stranger. 

Cut-lass. 

My  first’s  a  prop,  my  second’s  a  prop,  and 
my  whole’s  a  prop. — Footstool. 

A  cat  does  my  first,  men  drink  at  my  second  ; 

My  whole  is  the  drift  of  an  argument  rec¬ 
koned. — Purport. 

My  first  is  to  ramble,  my  next  to  retreat ; 

My  whole  oft  enrages  in  summer’s  fierce  heat. 

Gad-fly. 

My  first's  a  month  oft  sung  by  bards, 

The  fairest  of  the  year  ; 

My  next,  yet  unexplor'd  by  man, 

The  limit  of  our  sphere  : 

My  whole  erected  and  unwreath’d, 

Glads  many  a  simple  heart ; 

Around  it  trip  the  sportive  train, 

To  notes  devoid  of  art. —  May- pole. 

My  first  is  said  to  be  a  squeeze, 

My  next  may  be  defined  a  nod  ; 

My  whole’s  a  compound  metal  sure, 
Resembling  that  for  which  we  plod. 

Pinch- beck. 

My  first  is  a  prayer,  or  a  service  divine, 

By  my  next  is  a  portion  of  land  under¬ 
stood  ; 

My  total,  alas!  you  may  truly  define, 

A  horrid  diffusion  of  innocent  blood.' 

Mass  acre. 

My  first  in  most  shops,  in  every  window  my 
second  ; 

My  whole  is  used  for  the  bed,  and  in  winter 
a  comfort  is  reckon’d — Counter-pane. 

My  first  if  you  do,  you  wont  hit  it ; 

My  next  if  you  do,  you  wont  take  it, 

My  whole  if  you  do,  you  wont  guess  it. 

Mis-take. 
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When  is  one’s  head  like  a  monarch  P — When 
it  is  aching. — (A  king.) 

When  is  a  riddle  like  an  abandoned  scheme  P 
— When  given  up. 

When  is  a  solved  riddle  like  a  visiter  ? — 
When  it  is  guest. 

Why  is  a  short  negro  like  a  white  man  ? — 
He  is  not  at  all  black,  fa  tall  black.) 

J.  H.  F. 


C!)e  ^ohelts't, 

THE  MONKEY. 

( From  the  French.') 

Count  Oldaguer  had  been,  under  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  viceroy  of  Mexico  ; 
and,  after  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  New  VForld,  he  wished  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Spain.  The  count  revisited  his 
country  with  considerable  wealth,  took  a 
superb  mansion  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
and  consecrated  the  first  leisure  of  his  life 
to  the  education  of  his  only  daughter, 
.Eleanora.  She  was  about  fifteen  ;  her  eyes 
of  sweet  and  noble  expression,  her  counte¬ 
nance  slightly  shadowed  by  melancholy,  and 
her  figure,  elegant  as  a  nymph’s,  attracted 
to  her  all  the  cavaliers  of  the  province  ;  they 
cried,  on  beholding  her,  “  Ah  !  she  is  beau¬ 
tiful !”  But  when  their  eyes,  wandering 
over  their  idol,  perceived  the  diamond 
sparkling  in  her  black  hair,  when  they  re¬ 
marked  the  rarest  pearls  twisted  round  her 
neck,  and  the  richest  jewels  setting  off  the 
most  brilliant  tissues,  they  also  cried,  “Ah  ! 
she  is  rich  !”  Then,  the  name  of  Eleanora, 
only  daughter  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  her  little 
court  was  incessantly  increased,  by  the  most 
ambitious  and  gallant  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  Meanwhile,  the  count,  whom  the 
premature  death  of  a  beloved  wife  had  left  a 
prey  to  the  most  melancholy  recollections, 
saw  with  apprehension  the  interested 
homage  of  which  his  daughter  was  the  ob¬ 
ject,  and  his  paternal  heart  could  not  for¬ 
bear  trembling  at  the  sight  of  these  young 
pretenders,  who  had  learnt  so  early,  in  the 
corruption  of  courts,  to  mask  their  vices, 
and  conceal  their  defects,  under  the  parade 
of  the  purest  principles. 

One  day,  the  Count  Oldaguer,  immersed 
in  musings,  called  his  steward,  Miguel  de  la 
Sebrera,  a  man  of  intellect  and  integrity, 
who  would  give  good  counsel,  and  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  his  master;  these 
qualities,  rare  in  Spain,  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  friend,  than  as  a  do¬ 
mestic. 

“  Miguel,”  said  the  count,  “  I  am  more 
tormented  than  ever,  about  settling  my 
daughter  ;  three  suitors, — three  magnificent 
suitors,  offer  themselves  for  my  Eleanora  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  the  good  which  is  said  of 
these  noble  cavaliers,  I  am,  I  confess,  much 
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in  doubt  us  to  making  my  choice  from  them. 
The  first,  is  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Me¬ 
dina, — Don  Alvar  de  Caceres  ;  the  second, 
is  son  to  the  Prime  Minister, — the  Marquis 
Santa  Cruz;  and  the  third,  is  a  knight  of 
Alcantara.  Advise  me  ;  you  know  my  de¬ 
sires,  and  wishes  only  tend  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  my  well- beloved  daughter,  and 
1  would  have  you  seek  some  method  by 
which  I  may  be  able  to  judge  of  these  three 
cavaliers.”  Miguel  reflected  for  a  moment ; 
then  said  he: — “  I  see  a  method  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  most  secret  actions  of  Don  Alvar, 
of  the  Marquis  Santa  Cruz,  and  ot  the 
Knight  of  Alcantara.  It  is  absurd,  singular, 
ridiculous  perhaps,  but  I  believe  it  excel¬ 
lent.  Demand  that  your  monkey  shall  pass 
ten  days  at  the  house  of  each  pretendant.” 

Count  Oldaguer  could  not  forbear  laugh¬ 
ing  at  this  new  method  of  studying  men  ; 
he  ordered  Miguel  to  prepare  everything 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  undertaking, 
and  went  himself  to  apprise  his  dear  Elea- 
nora  of  it,  whom  he  met  this  time  with  a  le^s 
anxious  brow. 

Meanwhile,  Miguel,  the  steward,  lost  no 
time  in  putting  Gaspardo,  (this  was  the  mon¬ 
key’s  name,)  in  proper  trim  to  present  him¬ 
self  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Medina's 
nephew,  for  with  this  young  nobleman  the 
trials  were  to  commence.  Miguel  dressed 
the  monkey  from  head  to  foot,  and  thus 
prepared,  and  Don  Alvar  de  Caceres  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  visit  of  his  new  guest,  the 
animal  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage  to  the 
ancient  demesne  of  the  Duke  of  Medina. 

Despite  his  confidence  in  the  finesse  and 
original  talent  of  his  steward,  Count  Olda¬ 
guer  could  not  but  regard  the  visit  of  his 
monkey  as  a  very  doubtful  adventure.  “  I 
well  know,’’  said  he  to  Miguel,  “  that  Gas¬ 
pardo  is  all  intelligence,  but  who  can  be 
sure  that  Don  Alvar  will  be  complaisant 
enough  to  trouble  himself  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  with  such  a  guest?’’ 

“  You  know  little,  my  lord,”  replied 
Miguel,  “  of  the  ambitious  lovers.  Had 
you  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Medina’s  house, 
the  worst  mule  in  your  stables,  requesting  a 
place  for  it  in  his  state  apartments,  his 
nephew  would  have  bestirred  himself  fill  he 
obtained  it.  Ardent  desires,  be  they  of 
what  nature  they  may,  smooth  all  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  and,  to  knock  a  nail  into  the  wheel  of 
Fortune,  the  greatest  potentate  on  earth 
would  not  scruple,  may  be,  to  reach  it  by 
availing  himself  of  a  cobbler’s  shoulders.” 

Don  Miguel  was  not  deceived  in  his  anti¬ 
cipations  ;  the  monkey  did  not,  for  a  single 
instant,  quit  the  nephew  of  the  Duke  de 
Medina.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
days,  the  steward,  accompanied  by  several 
lackeys,  went  to  fetch  away  Gaspardo,  and 
had  a  world  of  trouble  to  make  him  quit  the 
young  lord.  The  party,  however,  arrived 
at  the  count's  hotel  at  the  very  time  when 
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a  number  of  his  convivial  friends  were  leav¬ 
ing  his  splendid  banquetting  (ables  for  the 
drawing-rooms  ;  and  our  monkey,  set  at 
liberty,  no  sooner  beheld  the  empty  wine- 
jars,  the  scattered  bottles,  and  the  flasks  and 
cups  turned  upside  down,  than  he  seated 
himself  at  table,  surrounded  himself  with  all 
the  remnants  of  the  feast  he  could  gather 
together,  and  budged  not  from  his  place  till 
early  morning,  when  fatigue,  excess,  and 
the  fumes  of  wine,  obliged  him  to  go  and 
throw  himself  upon  the  canape  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room. 

Eleanora’s  father,  informed  by  Miguel, 
had  witnessed  in  person  a  part  of  Gaspardo’s 
orgies.  “  You  see,’’  said  the  steward  to 
his  master,  “  that  your  daughter  must  not 
become  the  prey  of  a  dissipated  fellow  like 
Don  Alvar  :  the  man  who  passes  his  nights 
at  table,  and  among  the  wine-cups,  is  not 
worthy  to  find  love  at  his  pillow  ;  therefore, 
think  no  more  of  Don  Alvar.  To-morrow 
brings  the  turn  of  the  Marquis  Santa  Cruz, 
and  we  shall  see  if  we  are  luckier.” 

The  monkey  was  conducted  next  day,  with 
equal  ceremony,  to  the  house  of  the  prime 
minister’s  son,  and  received  by  the  marquis 
with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  ;  he  did  not  for 
a  minute  quit  his  new  master.  The  ten 
days  expired,  he  returned  to  the  count’s 
hotel,  when  his  first  care  was  to  hurry  into 
those  rooms  where  tables  were  already  set 
out  for  play.  Gaspardo,  at  the  sight  of 
cards,  which  lay  near  the  candlesticks, 
squatted  down  on  an  arm-chair,  and  began 
with  extraordinary  activity  to  shuffle,  cut, 
and  deal.  His  eyes  seemed  starting  from 
their  sockets,  and  incessantly  he  imitated 
the  movements  of  a  man  who  has  recourse 
to  his  pocket  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  card- 
table. 

“  My  lord,”  said  the  steward  to  Count 
Oldaguer,  “  the  young  Santa  Cruz  will  not 
suit  us  ;  he  is  a  gamester.  To-morrow  will 
show  us  the  Knight  of  Alcantara.” 

Gaspardo  was  despatched  next  day  to  the 
abode  of  Don  Manuel  des  Ortilz.  He 
there  spent  ten  days  ;  and,  upon  coming 
home,  his  first  act  was  to  cast  himself  at  the 
feet  of  all  the  women  he  met  with,  to  take 
their  hands,  and  by  grimaces,  tears,  and 
cries,  to  describe  to  them  a  passion  which, 
probably,  his  model  felt  as  little  as  himself. 

“  As  luck  will  have  it,’’  said  Miguel  to 
Count  Oldaguer,  “  this  man  suits  us  even 
less  than  the  two  others  ;  but  you  see,  my 
lord,  that  your  daughter  has  escaped  the 
snares  of  a  spendthrift,  a  gamester,  and  a 
libertine.  Now  you  are  without  idle  preju¬ 
dices,  are  anxious  above  everything  for  the 
happiness  of  the  lovely  and  sensitive  Elea- 
nora,  hold  in  first  estimation  noble  princi¬ 
ples  and  sentiments,  and,  therefore,  would  do 
well  to  seek  amongst  arts,  or  letters,  a  son- 
in-law,  worthy  of  your  daughter  and  your¬ 
self.  Bestow  wings  of  gold  upon  concealed 


merit,  which  only  requires  a  little  such  as¬ 
sistance  to  soar  in  the  strength  of  genius. — 
Hold  !  I  have  seen  the  young  artist  who 
painted  with  such  fidelity  the  charms  of  your 
child,  sigh,  and  often  even  turn  pale,  when 
quitting  the  places  frequented  by  Eleanora. 
This  young  man  is  the  son  of  a  brave  sailor, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  captain  of  a 
vessel  in  the  war  with  the  Portuguese  ;  he 
has  great  talent,  a  fine  character,  and  is 
only  poor  and  generous :  give  him  the 
means,  of  being  rich  and  magnificent,  and 
give  him  also  your  daughter,  to  whom  he  is 
not  indifferent.  But,  in  spite  of  the  good 
name  he  enjoys,  we  will  send  Gaspardo  to 
him  ;  he  is  our  real  touch-stone.” 

The  count  found  himself  too  much  in¬ 
debted  to  the  counsel  of  Miguel,  not  in  this 
instance  to  follow  it.  The  monkey  was  des¬ 
patched,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  ;  but,  what  a  metamorphosis  !  Gas¬ 
pardo  was  cured  of  all  his  bad  habits,  and 
now  only  incessantly  imitated  a  man  who 
paints  and  meditates.  Count  Oldaguer,  as 
surprised  as  delighted,  by  his  novel  dis¬ 
cover  y,  united  his  daughter  to  the  young 
artist  ;  Miguel,  the  steward,  was  hand¬ 
somely  rewarded,  and  Gaspardo  grew  old  in 
a  house,  the  happiness  of  which  he  had  se¬ 
cured,  without  knowing  it. 

Good  establishments  would  be  more  com¬ 
mon,  if  monkeys  of  this  species  were  less 
rare.*  m.  L.  B. 

**  Rather  perhaps,  but  the  French  phrase  was 
difficult  to  render,  “  happy  matches  ”  —  “  happy 
households,”  or  “  domestic  felicity.” — (Les  bous 
menages.) 
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ASTRACAN. 

The  costume  of  the  Armenian  women  of 
Astracan,  ( says  a  modern  traveller,)  is  the 
richest  in  Russia,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
It  is  surprising  that  they  can  sustain  the 
weight  "of  their  dress.  The  first,  or  inner 
robe,  is  of  silk  and  gold  ;  the  second  of  black 
velvet,  heavily  laden  with  gold  and  pearls  ; 
the  third,  or  outer  vest,  is  almost  of  massive 
gold,  in  ponderous  embroidery,  with  large 
gold  knobs,  gold  buttons,  gold  tassels,  gold 
fringe,  &c.  The  turban,  which  is  white, 
hangs  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  conceals  the 
face,  except  the  nose  and  eyes.  The  only 
hair  disclosed  is  generally  false,  two  thick 
locks,  one  on  each  side,  being  brought  in 
front  before  the  ears.  W.  G.  C. 


PERU. 

The  ladies  of  Tarija,  in  Peru,  (says  a  modern 
traveller,)  are  celebrated  for  their  horseman¬ 
ship,  and  frequently  distinguish  themselves 
at  public  races,  which  are  in  Peru  very  fa¬ 
vourite  amusements  among  all  classes  ;  and? 
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on  these  occasions,  the  jockeys,  male  and 
female,  ride  bare-backed.  The  usual  seat  of 
the  ladies  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  English, 
but  their  saddles  have  no  crutch  or  support  of 
any  kind,  being  precisely  of  the  make  of  a 
man’s  common  saddle  in  England,  only  much 
smaller ;  and  over  it  is  thrown  a  pelton ,  (a 
worsted  saddle-cloth  of  fancy  colours.)  on 
which  they  sit  with  ease  and  confidence. 
Sometimes  females  may  be  seen  sitting  en 
croupe  behind  the  horseman  ;  and  once  or 
twice  1  observed  them  get  into  that  seat  by 
means  which  proved,  at  least,  the  gentleness 
of  the  animal.  A  knot  was  tied  in  the  horse’s 
tail,  into  which  the  lady  introduced  her  foot, 
as  into  a  stirrup,  then  giving  one  hand  to  the 
horseman,  she  was  assisted  into  her  place  on 
the  animal’s  back.  W.  G.  C. 


THE  DRUSES. 

It  is  difficult,  (says  Mr.  Madox,)  to  trace  the 
origin  of  these  people,  who  are  divided  into 
two  very  opposite  and  distinct  sects.  The 
first,  from  their  reserved  and  distant  manners, 
and  their  not  mixing  with  the  other  party, 
are  said  to  be  extremely  pious  and  learned, 
and  very  abstemious.  They  never  drink 
spirits  or  wine,  do  not  smoke,  and  their  dress 
is  comparatively  simple.  These  are  styled 
Akals ,  or  wise  men,  and  are  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion  under  vows  of 
secrecy.  They  may  be  regarded  as  eccle¬ 
siastics.  The  second,  or  inferior  class  of 
Druses,  called  Djahels,  or  ignorant,  are  not 
admitted,  or  at  least  but  slightly  so,  within 
the  mystic  pale.  They  eat,  drink,  laugh,  and 
smoke,  and  have  no  affectation  of  superior 
sanctity.  It  is  said  that  on  emergencies,  the 
Druses  will  afford  the  traveller  every  protection 
and  assistance.  The  women  are,  in  general, 
well  made,  and  of  a  lovely  brunette  complex¬ 
ion  ;  they  wear  the  tantour ,  and  seem  much 
more  sociable  than  the  men.  The  Diuses 
are  numerous,  but  they  do  not  form  so  large 
a  body  as  the  Chiistiaus.  In  some  villages, 
both  parties  live  amicably  together,  yet  they 
never  intermarry.  W.  G.  C. 


CASTING  OUT  DEVILS. 

The  "monks  of  Kozhaia,  (says  Mr.  Fuller,) 
still  pretend  to  the  miraculous  power  of  exor¬ 
cising  and  casting  out  devils  ;  and  as  the 
popular  belief  gives  full  credit  to  their  preten¬ 
sions,  maniacs  are  continually  brought  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  being  cured.  Two 
had  been  dismissed  only  just  before  my 
arrival.  The  scene  of  their  operations  is  a 
large  grotto,  excavated  in  a  cliff  which  over¬ 
hangs  the  convent.  In  this  dark  and  gloomy 
cavern  ihe  patient  is  heavily  chained,  and 
supplied  with  very  scanty  fare  ;  a  priest  re¬ 
mains  constantly  near  him,  muttering  certain 
forms  of  prayer,  and  he  is  from  time  to  time 
drenched  with  cold  water,  poured  over  him 
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from  buckets.  This  rude  discipline  is,  no 
doubt,  oiten  successful ;  and  should  any  evil 
spirit  be  found  hardy  enough  to  resist  the 
repeated  assaults  of  an  element  so  opposite  to 
his  native  one,  the  monks  find  a  ready  excuse 
for  their  failure  by  attributing  it  to  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  want  of  faith.  W.  G.  C. 


THE  WELSH, 

Says  a  recent  writer,  are  generally  highly 
superstitious  ;  and,  amidst  scenery  wild  and 
imposing,  are  rigidly  tenacious  of  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  lore  inherited  from  their  ancestors ; 
so  that  their  very  being  is  incorporated  with 
divers  strange  fantasies,  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  being 
preserved  with  religious  veneration,  influence 
their  imaginations  according  to  the  caprice, 
temperament,  or  locality  ot  the  individual. 
Like  all  secluded  mountaineers,  they  impute 
to  natural  effects  more  than  natural  causes ; 
and  the  sunshine  and  the  storm,  the  whirl¬ 
wind  and  the  flood,  are  often  attributed  to  the 
kind  or  baneful  influence  of  a  good  or  evil 
spirit,  or  some  mischievous  elf  or  good- 
natured  fairy  ;  thus,  in  the  pastoral  counties 
of  Caernarvon  and  Merioneth,  which  are  the 
most  secluded  districts  in  the  principality, 
there  is  scarcely  a  glen  or  a  wood,  a  mountain 
or  a  dingle,  a  rock  or  a  ravine,  that  has  not 
its  due  quality  of  fairies  and  spirits  ;  and 
every  nook  of  this  rude  upland  district  can 
boast  of  no  scanty  number  of  supernatural 
inhabitants.  W.  G.  C. 


THE  WATER-PARTY. 

(^Concluded  from  page  412.) 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  adventures  of  our 
voyagers  more  closely  till  they  reached  the" 
spot  of  debarkation  ;  and  this,  according  to 
general  acknowledgment,  was  chosen  with 
excellent  taste.  A  little  cove,  overhung  by 
noble  chestnuts,  received  the  boats  ;  and  from 
thence  the  ground  gently  rose,  one  closely 
turfed  meadow,  to  a  background  of  the 
richest  vegetation.  The  music  struck  up 
once  more,  and  was  listened  to  with  greater 
gratification  than  ever.  The  company  landed, 
paying  the  most  zealous  attention  to  Mr. 
Savory’s  minutest  desire.  Mr.  Bobbin,  who 
had  been  particular  throughout  in  his  atten¬ 
tions  to  the  hampers,  begged  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  they  too  were  not  to  be  landed  ;  his  re¬ 
spected  fiiend,  with  a  bland  but  mysterious 
smile,  declined  disturbing  them  as  yet  :  and 
Mr.  Bobbin,  even  to  this  point,  was  all  acqui¬ 
escence. 

Mr.  Savory,  with  great  decorum  of  manner, 
next  proffered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Brownhead, 
and  marched  inland  ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
joyous  crew  spread  themselves  and  played  like 
lambs  over  the  mead  ;  old  Brownhead  ex- 
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cepted,  who,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart, 
had  serious  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
leaving  the  watermen  and  musicians  without 
some  pleasant  pastime  in  the  way  of  victuals 
or  drink.  But,  as  nobody  stopped  to  listen 
to  the  old  gentleman,  he  soon  followed  in  the 
rear. 

Septimus  led  the  way,  and  with  every  step 
felt  that  he  was  about  to  take  the  revenge  of 
a  Christian  on  his  ungrateful  friends.  He 
walked  bolt  upright :  his  sense  of  moral  rec¬ 
titude,  aided  by  a  feeling  of  tight-fitting  in- 
dispensables,  obliged  him  to  take  that  posi¬ 
tion.  At  some  little  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  river,  was  perceived  a  fine  group  of 
trees  and  underwood,  the  foxglove  and  flower¬ 
ing  thorn  giving  to  the  whole  the  appearance 
rather  of  a  bovver.  Towards  that  choice  spot 
our  leader  bent  his  steps  ;  and  taking  care  to 
collect  all  the  party  about  him,  they  approached 
the  verge  of  the  little  wood,  all  talking  at 
once,  and  all  wondering  when  dinner  would 
be  toward.  Gradually,  however,  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  push  their  way  into  the  shade,  a 
novel  sight  struck  ail  eyes.  On  a  small,  open 
space  of  ground,  within  the  verdant  inclosure, 
was  seen  a  tent,  and  the  tent  was  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  festooned  with  blue  ribbons,  van- 
dyked  and  tiirnmed  with  that  etherial  colour 
towards  the  ground,  and  a  long  flag  of  the 
same  hue  careered  at  top. 

“  Oh !  que  c’est  magnifique  !”  observed 
the  fair  Miss  Stock. 

Mr.  Brbwuhead  prepared  to  put  on  his 
glasses  — Mrs.  B.  to  disengage  her  head  and 
face  from  a  large,  green  veil.  Mr.  Whippy 
seemed  to  keep  at  a  distance,  for  he  was 
cautious. 

“  Vat  a  handsome  little  linen  house  !”  said 
Mamzeile. 

“  Very  true,  Miss,  hut  I’m  aTurk  if  we  ar’n’t 
trespassing  1”  cried  Mr.  Bobbin,  as  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  his  breath. 

Mr.  Savory,  however,  boldly  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  as  if  to  throw  open  the  entrance  to  the 
marquee. 

“  Savory — you’ll  be  prosecuted  !” 

“  What!  for  entering  my  own  tent!  No 
— Mr.  Bobbin — no.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
—  you  are  welcome  : — ah  !  ah  !  now  is  my 
turn.  1  rejoice  in  your  astonishment.  It  was 
my  object  to  give  you  a  little  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise,  by  way  of  a  zest  to  our  dinner  :  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  you  are  astonished  ;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  as  I  wished.  I  take  upon  me  to 
say  you  are  welcome.  For  this  day,  at  least, 
this  is  Savory  Lodge  !” 

Upon  this,  the  paity  put  on  their  blandest 
countenances,  and  were  profuse  in  their  ex¬ 
pressions  of  admiration  and  compliment  to 
the  oiiginator :  Mr.  Spangles,  in  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  tli e  moment,  observing  to  his  friend, 
“Fine  feilow — Savory,  really.  Shame  to 
sugar  his  wig — -scandalous!  What  do  you 
say,  Bobbin  ?” . 


“Oh,  fine-spirited  feilow— none  more  so  : 
look  at  his  tent !” 

“  Capital!  but  that  was  a  had  business  on 
the  water.  Confound  that  Ned  !  1  felt  for 

poor  Savory,  extremely,”  continued  Mr.  Span- 
gles. 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  other;  “we  all 
felt  for  him : — would  have  done  anything  to 
put  him  out  of  his  misery,  myself.” 

While  these  gentlemen  were  thus  commu¬ 
ning  together,  the  object  of  their  encomiums 
was  trying  to  find  the  opening  to  his  new 
“  Lodge;”  and  perhaps  he  was  the  more 
anxious  about  it,  because  he  fancied  that  he 
heard  something  within,  that  he  should  not 
have  heard.  He  really  imagined  he  could 
distinguish  the  blubbering  of  children  !  But, 
alas!  little  did  he  suspect  the  extent  of  his 
misfortune. 

“Now,  ladies  —  now,  gentlemen — Mam¬ 
zeile,  will  you  take  my  arm  ?  —  now - 

Fire  and  furies  !  what’s  all  this  !”  And  with 
these  unconnected  observations,  Mr.  Savory 
threw  himself  back  ;  his  friends  threw  them¬ 
selves  forwards  ;  and  before  them  lay,  within 
the  tent,  the  remains  of  as  elegant  a  pic-nic 
entertainment  as  ever  was  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  since  the  days  of.  the  Decameron  ! 
and  nobody  to  answer  for  the  mischief  done, 
save  two  squalling  gipsey  brats  ;  the  one  heat¬ 
ing  the  table  in  its  puny  passion  with  a  half- 
gnawed  drum  stick,  and  the  other  sprawling 
among  the  dishes,  with  its  face  besmeared 
with  the  trifle — an  elegant  preparation,  as  the 
chemists  say,  from  Mr.  Savory’s  own  hand. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  tne 
to  attempt  to  portray  the  anguish  of  the 
above  -named  artist  :  he  set  himself  down  on 
the  only  camp-stool  that  stood  ou  its  legs, 
and  turned  over  in  his  confused  mind  the 
probable  causes  of  the  discomfiture  of  his 
hopes.  Where  were  his  servants,  and  where 
were  his  silver  spoons,  and  whose  children 
were  these  ?  Three  notably  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  to  answer  at  all  times.  While  he  was 
thus  occupied  in  mind,  the  rest  of  the  male 
company  employed  themselves  in  mute  dis¬ 
may  iu  examining  the  state  of  the  table, 
while  the  ladies  endeavoured  to  quiet  ihe 
little  stragglers,  and,  as  is  but  too  customary 
with  them,  made  matters  very  much  worse. 

Of  Mr.  Savory’s  handsome  provision  of 
Sherry  and  Champagne,  not  a  single  cork 
had  been  drawn  :  though  he  was  no  gaiuer 
by  that,  for  necks  and  all  had  been  knocked 
off,  and  the  wine  was  running  off  the  table 
in  a  hundred  little  rills.  A  large  turkey  had 
been  torn  to  pieces ;  and  the  sandwiches, 
probably  too  nimiui-piir.ini  feeding  for  the 
party  departed,  had  been  tossed  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  tent :  the  roast  beef,  indeed,  had 
resisted  all  attacks  except  in  a  legitimate 
way  ;  but  then,  who  could  eat  it,  sauced  up 
as  it  was  in  bottled  beer  ? 

A  select  committee  of  the  seniors  next 
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proceeded  to  account  for  the  presence  of  Ihe 
little  prisoners,  who  were  much  too  young 
or  too  wild  to  account  for  anything  them¬ 
selves.  Mrs.  Brownhead,  as  an  experienced 
woman,  contended  that  the  brats  must  have 
had  somebody  to  answer  for  them  ;  an  opi¬ 
nion  which,  enforced  by  a  generally  received 
conviction  that  the  little  imps  could  not  have 
done  all  the  mischief  themselves,  led  the 
council  in  a  short  time  to  the  belief,  that  a 
certain  set  of  people,  called  gipsies,  whose 
existence  is  one  endless  pic-mc,  had  been 
beforehand  with  them.  They  furthermore 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thieves  had 
but  just  left  the  tent,  and,  in  their  haste  to 
escape,  had  mislaid,  or  forsaken,  the  two 
little  branches  of  their  family  now  present. 
Mr.  Brownhead  “  trusted  they  were  but  left 
as  dear  pledges  for  the  safe  return  of  divers 
articles  of  value,  also,  unfortunately,  miss¬ 
ing  ;  ”  excellent  old  gentleman  !  but  he 
found  no  one  to  second  his  opinion.  Our 
party  had  just  come  to  the  resolution  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  pursue  the  rogues, 
though  no  one  showed  any  disposition  to  be 
the  first  to  put  his  head  outside  of  the  tent, 
— when  two  servants  entered.” 

Mr.  Savory,  who,  as  has  been  described, 
had  been  seated,  gloomily  pondering  over  his 
misfortune,  sprang  up  and  collared  the  fore¬ 
most.  crying  out,  very  much  as  if  in  earnest, 
“  Rascals!  what  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
Where  have  you  been  sitting  all  this  time  ? 
Or  is  it  you  who  have  robbed  me? — Look!” 
and  their  indignant  master  pointed  to  the 
table.  (i  Where  have  you  hid  yourselves 
while  I  have  been  plundered  ?” 

(i  Now,  sir,”  said  the  man  addressed,  with 
the  air  of  an  injured  person,  “  didn’t  you  tell 
us  with  vour  own  mouth,  as  soon  as  ever  we 
had  laid  the  cloth  and  got  all  things  ready, 
we  were  to  decamp,  and  to  leave  the  place 
all  solitary  by  itself;  because  you  wanted  to 
make  the  affair  all  fairy-like,  and  as  if  every 
thing  had  corned  without  hands  ?” 

'(  Mr.  Savory  was  puzzled. 

There,  you  see,  Savory,  its  no  use  grum¬ 
bling,”  said  Spangles,  “  your  desires  are  only 
exceeded  by  a  trifle.  The  dinner  not  only 
came  without  hands,  but  is  gone  again  in  the 
same  unhandsome  way.” 

Without  heeding  the  untimely  pleasantry, 
the  gentleman  addressed  went  oil  to  cross- 
examine  his  servants.  But  he  got  nothing 
by  it. 

“  You  were  to  be  here  by  one,”  they  told 
him,  “  and  so  when  we  heard  the  three- 
quarters  we  starts  off' for  Richmond.” 

This  explanation  convinced  Mr.  Savory 
that  though  there  might  have  been  some  im¬ 
prudence  on  the  part  of  his  men,  the  great 
fault  was  in  the  late  arrival  of  himself  and 
friends.  Recrimination  was  it  eless,  pursuit 
might  be  of  some  avail;  so  bottling  up  bis 
anger  till  he  should  overtake  the  spoilers,  he 


bade  his  servants  follow  him,  and  strode  out 
of  the  tent,  with  the  air  of  a  field-marshal. 

Those  unfortunate  persons  trow  left  be¬ 
hind,  were  decidedly  sharp-set ;  and  hunger 
induces  thought,  mid  invention  :  yet  was  it 
a  long  time  helore  any  project  was  started  : 
but  when  Mr.  Bobbin  did  think  of  the  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  baskets  left  in  the 
boat,  every  body  wmndered  that  he,  Bobbin, 
had  not  thought  of  them  before.  Acting, 
however,  upon  the  suggestion,  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
head,  who  had  taken  the  command,  imme¬ 
diately  dispatched  a  division  from  the  en¬ 
campment,  in  quest,  of  the  said  baskets,  re¬ 
taining  Mr.  Whippy  and  her  own  Brownhead 
for  the  protection  of  the  persons  of  herself 
and  the  other  ladies,  in  case  the  salvages 
should  return,  and  attempt  to  make  a  meal 
of  them  in  turn.  The  entrance  was  then 
closed  and  firmly  secured  with  three  large 
pins,  and  a  steel  fork.  During  the  absence 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  Miss  Stock  at¬ 
tempted  to  open  a  conversation  by  an  inno¬ 
cent  remark.  “  Eh  bien  !  mesdames,  voila 
un  evenement  bien  desagreable  !’’  Whereat 
Mrs.  Brownhead  wondered  out  loud  how 
any  body  could  talk  French  while  other  peo¬ 
ple  wrere  at  extremities  :  and  Mile  Uyacinthe 
observed  that  she  “  dit  see  much  viandes  on 
de  table,  if  de  gentlemans  and  ladies  vas  not 
so  disdain  de  dirty  meats.”  Mr.  Whippy 
cordially  agreed  with  each  speaker  in  turn  ; 
and  old  Brownhead  said  nothing  at  all: — 
but,  notwithstanding  his  assistance,  the  con¬ 
versation  flagged  exceedingly. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  Messrs.  Span¬ 
gles  and  Bobbin,  aided  by  two  of  the  water¬ 
men,  and  Mr.  Savory’s  valuable  and  esteemd 
nephew'  Ned,  made  their  appearance,  carry¬ 
ing  the  looked-for  provisions —one  and  all 
perspiring  copiously  with  the  exertion  ;  and, 
be  it  remarked,  that  there  had  been  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  above-named  gentlemen  exert¬ 
ing  themselves  in  this  porter-lik*  manner, 
but  under  certain  circumstances,  and  this 
was  one  of  them,  of  long-continued  depriva¬ 
tion  of  food  :  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  sufferer 
to  expend  his  last  modicum  of  strength  in 
carrying  his  own  dinner. 

“  Ah,  c'est  bien  !  maintenant  nous  allons 
manger,”  cried  mademoiselle,  for  once 
speaking  naturally,  and  skipping  with  a 
playfulness  unwarrantable  under  any  other 
circumstances  around  the  noble  hampers. 
“  Ma  chere  Stock,  voyez-vous  ?” 

“  The  dear  Miss  Slock”  saw  quite  clearly 
wThat  was  going  on,  but,  as  an  English¬ 
woman,  she  never  thought  of  giving  way  to 
any  sort  of  emotion  on  a  vulgar  subject, 
else,  upon  this  especial  occasion,  she  too 
might  have  played  oil’  some  high  fantastic 
tricks. 

“  Browdihead,  while  we  unpack,  do  you 
step  down  to  the  river,  and  fetch  some 
w'ater  to  clean  the  glasses,  for  there  should 
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be  wine  here,  by  the  weight  of  the  hampers  ; 
and  these  gentlemen  will  clear  the  table. 
Now,  Ned, — now,  my  lads  !  That’s  right, 
jump  about,  Mr.  Brownhead  !” 

It  was  not  so  easy  n  matter  for  Mr. 
Brownhead  to  “jump  about, ’’  as  desired  by 
Mr.  Spangles ;  however,  he  made  divers 
movements  which  he  intended  to  be  received 
as  specimens  of  his  extraordinary  nimbleness 
and  willingness  to  bear  his  share  upon  the 
occasion  ;  but,  as  for  going  down  to  the  river 
for  water,  he  declared  he  should  first  wish 
to  consult  Mrs.  B.  on  that  head.  Alas  !  all 
farther  trouble  on  that  score  was  spared  to 
the  old  gentleman. 

“  What  is  that  you  have  got  there,  is  it 
bread,  Bobbin  ?’’  said  Mr.  Spangles,  as  he 
saw  the  former  unpacking  something  in  the 
form  of  a  loaf. 

“  I  am  a  Dutchman/’ returned  the  gen¬ 
tleman  spoken  to,  with  a  voice  inarticulate 
with  emotion,  “  I  ain  a  Dutchman,  if  I 
don’t  think  we  are  done  again  !  Look 
here  !”  and  he  pointed  to  a  very  fine  paving- 
stone  that  he  lrad  just  unpacked  from  its 
straw. 

“It  is  the  last  feather  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back,”  says  a  proverb  remarkably 
apt  to  a  subject  treating  of  paving-stones; 
so  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  patience 
of  the  persons  present  upon  this  occasion 
totally  evaporated  with  the  last  stone  that 
was  drawn  forth  from  the  unprofitable  bas¬ 
kets. 

“  Well,  well,  gentlemen,”  said  old  Brown- 
head,  “  things  look  very  ill,  to  be  sure  ;  but, 
depend  upon  it,  these  stones  were  put  into 
the  baskets  with  the  best  intentions.’’ 

“  And  if  these  are  Savory’s  good  inten¬ 
tions,”  said  Spangles,  taking  up  one  part  of 
the  unthankful  load,  “  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
a  place  that  shall  be  nameless  is  likely  to  be 
better  paved  than  usual  with  his  ‘  good  in¬ 
tentions,’  ”  and  down  the  stone  went,  with 
the  best  of  all  intentions,  towards  the  old 
gentleman’s  gouty  toes. 

At  this  eventful  moment,  Mr.  Savory  re¬ 
turned  from  a  fruitless  chase.  All  eyes 
were  bent  upon  him;  and  Mr.  Spangles, 
stepping  hastily  to  meet  his  entertainer, 
very  warmly  demanded  if  he  meant  to  insult 
his  friends  ? 

“  Me — me,— insult  — insult  my  friends  !” 
answered  the  unhappy  and  breathless  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  “  No—  no,— believe  me;  I  meant 
to  surprise  you,  as  I  said  before  ;  and,  that 
nobody  might  suspect  anything  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  there  being  no  apparent  pro¬ 
vision,  I  borrowed  those  hampers  of  my 
wine-merchant,  and  the  paving-stones  from 
the  parish.’’  And,  after  a  pause,  “  But, 
my  dear  friends,  your  suspicions  wrong  me  : 
indeed,  I  deserve  commiseration.  The 
miseries  of  a  lifetime  seem  congregated  in 
the  small  space  of  a  summer’s  afternoon, 
and  who  knows  what  greater  ones  are  in 


store  for  me  ?  But  1  have  done.  What 
more  have  you  to  say,  Mr.  Spangles  ?’’ 

“Nothing  but  this:  that  between  one 
surprise,  and  another  surprise,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  myself,  if  we  are  all  starved. 
I,  for  one,  can’t  dine  off  bewilderment  or 
sopped  bread.” 

“  My  dear  friend,’’  said  Whippy,  taking 
Savory  on  one  side,  “  all  this  comes  of  your 
not  asking  my  advice  :  I  am  convinced  of  it. 
And,  under  all  circumstances,  you  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  at  my  hands  that  I  should  be  at  half 
the  very  heavy  expense,  of  being  bitten  to 
death  on  the  water,  and  starved  to  the  same 
extremity  afterwards.’’ — Though  expressed 
in  an  Hibernicism,  the  observation  was  but 
too  intelligible  to  the  hearer. 

In  half  an  hour  from  that  time,  the  mar¬ 
quee  was  down,  and  all  that  remained  worth 
taking  away  was  packed  up  ready  for  start¬ 
ing  to  Richmond,  to  which  place  the  suf¬ 
ferers  had  resolved  to  adjourn  ;  not  to  make 
merry — far  from  it !  but  simply  to  make  a 
dinner. 

“  And  please,  sir,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
the  children  ?”  inquired  the  servants ;  “  poor 
little  things,  they  cannot  be  left  here.’’ 

“  Law,  no  !  they  can’t  be  left  here  ;’’ 
said  the  company,  in  full  chorus. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  that,”  replied  the  gen¬ 
tleman  addressed,  “as  a  mother  of  a  family, 
Mrs.  Brownhead  will  take  charge  of  them 
for  the  present,  till—’’ 

“  You  surprise  me,  Mr.  Savory,  by  your 
request,”  said  the  lady,  giving  unequivocal 
signs  of  refusal,  “  you  surprise  me,  sir.” 

“  Ah,  our  friend  surprises  us  all  by 
turns,”  remarked  Mr.  Bobbin,  “  if  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  way  that  he  intended.’’ 

“  Yes,”  added  Mr.  Spangles,  “  and  if 
these  are  surprises,  for  my  part,  I  don’t 
care  if  I  am  never  amazed  again  as  long  as 
I  live.’’ 

“  It  is  only  the  little  gipsies,  sir  !”  said 
Mr.  Savory’s  housekeeper,  when  he  awoke 
the  following  morning,  and  inquired  what 
noise  had  disturbed  his  rest  so  early. —  I’.R. 
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TOMB  OF  COOPER  THE  PAINTER. 

This  handsome  mural  mouument  is  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of  Old  St. 
Pancras  Church,  engraved  in  the  Mirror , 
vol.  xix.,  p.  289.  Cooper  studied  under  Van¬ 
dyke,  and  so  nearly  approached  his  master, 
that  being  a  miniature-painter,  he  was  called 
“The  Vandyke  in  miniature:”  he  taught 
the  poet  Butler  to  paint :  and  his  wife  was 
sister  to  Pope’s  mother. 

Upon  the  original  of  this  Cut,  (one  of 
N.  Smith’s  Antiquities  of  London,)  we  find 
engraved : — 

“  Samuel  Cooper  was  born  in’ London  in 
the  year  1609,  and  brought  up  under  his 
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uncle,  Mr.  Hoskins.  Cooper  far  exceeded  all 
that  went  before  him  in  England,  and  even 
equalled  the  most  famous  Italians.  He  was 
commonly  styled  Vandyck  in  little.  The  high 
prices  his  pieces  still  sell  at,  though  far  short 
of  their  value,  and  the  great  esteem  they  are 
held  in  by  our  first  connoisseurs,  are  sufficient 
proofs  of  their  extraordinary  merit.  At  the 
Queen’s  House,  in  St.  James’s  Park,  is  a 
fine  collection  of  miniatures,  among  which 
are  many  by  Cooper  :  there  are  also  some  at 
Strawberry  Hill  and  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
William  Burrell.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has 
one  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  one  that  (prin¬ 
cipally  from  an  inscription  on  the  back  of  it) 
Sir  Joshua  was  induced  to  think  a  Milton, 
and  gave  100  guineas  for,  on  that  idea.  It 
has  been  finely  engraved  by  Caroline  Watson. 

“  At  Sydney  College  is  a  capital  portrait 
of  Cromwell,  by  Cooper,  given  by  Thomas 
Hollis,  Esq.  Mr.  Child,  the  banker,  had  two 
by  Cooper,  of  Oliver  and  his  daughter,  left 
by  the  late  Lady  Frankland,  to  Mr.  Dash- 
wood  of  the  Temple,  who  married  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  Cromwell. 

“  In  Lady  Shaftesbury’s  Collection,  are 
several  by  Cooper  ;  one,  particularly  fine,  of 
Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  In  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  is  a  portrait  of 
Cooper,  engraved  by  Chambers.  Cooper  died 
May  5,  1672,  at  the  age  of  63.” 


Ci)e  flatuvaltet. 


THE  CHEESE-HOPPER  AND  CHEESE-MITE. 

In  the  British  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8,  the  editors  have  confounded 
the  cheese  -  hopper  with  the  cheese-mite, 
( Acarus  lactei. )  They  give  an  account  of 
the  cheese-hopper  only  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  article.  Afterwards  they  say: — 
“  Shortly  after  the  grubs  are  hatched,  and 
feed  upon  the  cheese,  causing  it  to  decay; 
the  fine  powder  which  we  perceive,  and  which 
is  so  highly  prized  by  the  gourmand,  being 
nothing  else  but  the  excrement  of  the  grubs.” 
— The  second  part  of  the  above  extract  re¬ 
lates  to  the  cheese-mites  alone,  as  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  when  a  cheese  is  infested 
with  the  hoppers,  there  is  no  powder,  (at 
least,  none  caused  by  them,)  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  moisture :  now  a  cheese  that  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  mites  is  always  powdery,  wher¬ 
ever  they  harbour.  Any  dairy-maid  knows 
that  if  the  cheese  is  not  well  pressed,  to  sepa. 
rate  the  whey  entirely  from  the  curd,  it  will  be 
much  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
hopper- fly  than  if  it  had  been  pressed  as  it 
ought  to  have  been.  They  also  call  a  cheese 
that  is  decayed  by  having  maggots  in  it, 
“  the  wet  rot,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  “dry 
rot,”  which  the  mites  generally,  but  not 
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always,  accompany.  There  is  also  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  attacks  of  the  two  in¬ 
sects— the  hoppers  being  always  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  cheese  without  any  visible, 
external  aperture ;  the  mites  are  as  constant 
to  the  exterior,  and  never  penetrate  into  the 
inside,  (unless  there  are  cracks  in  the  cheese,) 
until  the  outer  part,  where  they  are,  is  en¬ 
tirely  consumed.  The  flies  that  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rearing  from  the  larvae,  both  in 
cheese  and  bacon,  vary  considerably  from  the 
one  described  by  the  editors  before-mention¬ 
ed.  Perhaps,  there  are  several  species  whose 
larvae  possess  similar,  hopping  powers,  and 
feed  on  the  same  sort  of  food,  although  1 
have  met  with  only  one  species.  They  state 
that  some  time  after  the  grub  has  become  a 
chrysalis,  it  becomes  of  a  black  colour;  now 
I  have  constantly  found  the  pupa- case  of  a 
chestnut-brown,  both  when  the  pupa  was  in¬ 
closed,  and  after  it  had  extricated  itself  from 
its  envelope.  The  fly  is  also  described  as 
of  the  size  of  the  common,  domestic  fly,  and 
of  a  blackish-green  colour,  shining.  My 
specimens  are  glossy  as  well  as  that  above 
described,  but  the  size  is  only  from  two  to 
three  lines  in  length,  and  of  a  slighter  make 
in  proportion  than  the  domestic  fly ;  the 
colour  is  a  light  liver-brown,  with  a  reflection 
of  bronze  ;  they  are  so  very  different  from 
any  other  domestic  flies,  that  a  person  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  knows  them  easily,  even 
three  or  four  yards  off'.  They  generally  ap¬ 
pear  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forwardness  of  the  spring  or 
summer. 

Having  heard  many  persons  complain  that 
it  was  impossible  to  preserve  bacon  from  the 
attacks  of  the  hopper,  it,  perhaps,  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  in-door  economists  to  re¬ 
late  the  manner  in  which  I  save  my  bacon, 
and  preserve  it  uninjured  even  to  the  next 
summer  if  required. —  When  the  flitches  are 
dry,  after  being  bung  to  not  later  than  the 
last  week  in  April,  I  prepare  some  bags  of 
strong,  brown  paper,  large  enough  to  hold 
one  gammon  or  ham,  and  a  little  of  the  open 
end  to  spare.  I  then  separate  the  hams  and 
gammons  from  the  middles,  put  them  into 
the  bags,  and  either  tie  the  neck  of  the  bag 
up  quite  close,  or  else  double  it  and  sew  it 
through  the  doubled  part,  taking  care  that 
there  are  no  holes  in  the  bags  occasioned  by 
tying  them  up,  and  never  uncovering  them 
again  until  they  are  wanted  for  use,  and  then 
only  the  particular  one  that  is  required. — 
Entomological  Magazine,  iii.,  501,  abridged.) 

J.  H.  F. 


MICE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Helgny,  a  village  three 
miles  from  Downham,  Norfolk,  are  once 
in  three  or  four  years  infested  with  an  in¬ 
credible  number  of  field  mice ;  but  when¬ 


ever  this  visitation  happens,  n  prodigious 
flight  of  Norway  owls  are  sure  to  arrive, 
and  tarry  till  these  mischievous  little  animals 
are  totally  destroyed  by  them.  W.  G.  C. 
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PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  MR.  PITT. 

[Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  in  his  Posthu¬ 
mous  Memoirs,  lately  published,  has  spoken 
out  respecting  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  has  made  many  statements  and  hints  of 
questionable  veracity.  Sir  Nathaniel  has, 
accordingly,  received  from  the  Quarterly 
reviewer  a  chastisement  of  no  ordinary  seve¬ 
rity,  though,  the  baronet,  were  he  alive, 
would  be  too  old  a  soldier  to  suffer  much  by 
such  warfare.  His  reputation  has  long  been 
damaged  by  counter-statements,  so  that 
whatever  he  has  since  written  has  not  been 
unscrupulously  received  for  fact.  In  the 
present  instance  the  reviewer  has  set  Sir 
Nathaniel  right;  after  quoting  certain  points 
of  character,  he  proceeds  thus  : — 

To  these  statements,  and  several  hints  of 
a  similar  tendency  throughout  the  volumes 
— though  we  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Pitt  to 
know  that  they  were  untrue — we  felt  that 
we  could  not  give  so  satisfactory  an  answer 
ns  those  who  had  had  the  honour  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  friendship.  We  therefore  thought  it 
our  duty  to  look  for  testimony  of  that  higher 
degree,  and  fortunately  we  have  obtained  it 
— with  permission  to  lay  it  before  our  readers 
— from  a  nobleman,  himself  a  great  states¬ 
man,  a  fine  scholar,  and  a  most  accomplished 
man  ;  who  was  an  early,  constant,  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  who  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  of  all  men  now  living,  that  one  whose 
evidence  in  every  point  of  view  would  be 
considered  as  the  most  authoritative  on  this 
interesting  subject — we  mean  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley.  We  subjoin  his  admirable  letter, 
which  does  equal  honour  to  himself  and  to 
his  illustrious  friend,  not  without  some  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  pride  at  being  the  channel 
through  which  it  is  made  public,  but  with 
the  still  higher  gratification  of  feeling  that  it 
puts  Mr.  Pitt’s  private  life  in  a  more  amiable 
and  truer  light  than  that  in  which  the  world, 
dazzled  with  the  overwhelming  effulgence  of 
his  public  character,  had  before  seen  it. 

"  Hurlingham,  Fulham,  Nov.  22,  1836. 

u  *  *  *  — In  attempting  to  convey 

to  you  my  recollection  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  charac¬ 
ter  in  private  society,  I  cannot  separate  those 
qualities  which  raised  him  to  the  highest 
public  eminence  from  those  which  rendered 
him  a  most  amiable  companion.  Both  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  same  origin,  and  both  were 
happily  blended  in  the  noble  structure  of  his 
temper  and  disposition.  . 
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“  Mr.  Pitt’s  mind  was  naturally  inacces¬ 
sible  to  any  reproach  of  dark,  or  low,  or 
ignoble  passion.  His  commanding  genius 
and  magnanimous  spirit  were  destined  to 
move  in  a  region  far  above  the  reach  of  those 
jealousies,  and  suspicions,  and  animosities, 
which  disturb  the  course  of  ordinary  life. 
Under  the  eye  of  his  illustrious  father  he  had 
received  that  ‘  complete  and  generous  edu¬ 
cation  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.’ 

“  Such  an  education,  acting  on  such  a  na¬ 
tural  disposition,  not  only  qualified  him  to 
adorn  the  most  elevated  stations  in  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  his  country,  but  furnished  him  with 
abundant  resources  to  sustain  the  tranquillity 
anJ  cheerfulness  of  his  mind. 

“  He  had  received  regular  and  systematic 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  in  every  branch 
of  general  ecclesiastical  history.  His  know¬ 
ledge  in  those  subjects  was  accurate  and 
extensive.  He  was  completely  armed  against 
all  sceptical  assaults,  as  well  as  against  all 
fanatical  illusion  ;  and,  in  truth,  he  was  not 
merely  a  faithful  and  dutiful,  but  a  learned 
member  of  our  Established  Church  ;  to 
which  he  was  most  sincerely  attached,  with 
the  most  charitable  indulgence  for  all  dis¬ 
senting  sects. 

“No  doubt  can  exist  in  any  rational  mind 
that  this  early  and  firm  settlement  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  and  principles  was  a  main 
cause  of  that  cheerful  equanimity  which 
formed  the  great  characteristic  of  his  social 
intercourse,  and  which  was  never  affected 
by  adversities  nor  troubles. 

“He  was  perfectly  accomplished  in  clas¬ 
sical  literature,  both  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
accuracy  and  strength  of  his  memory  sur¬ 
passed  every  example  which  I  have  observed  ; 
but  the  intrinsic  vigour  of  his  understanding 
carried  him  far  beyond  the  mere  recollection 
of  the  great  models  of  Antiquity  in  Oratory, 
Poetry,  History,  and  Philosophy:  he  had 
drawn  their  essence  into  his  own  thoughts 
and  language  ;  and,  with  astonishing  facility, 
he  applied  the  whole  spirit  of  ancient  learn¬ 
ing  to  his  daily  use. 

“  Those  studies  were  his  constant  delight 
and  resort;  at  Holwood,  in  Kent,  (his  fa¬ 
vourite  residence,)  and  at  Walmer  Castle, 
his  apartments  were  strewed  with  Latin 
and  Greek  classics ;  and  his  conversation 
with  those  friends  who  delighted  in  similar 
studies,  frequently  turned  on  that  most  at¬ 
tractive  branch  of  literature  ;  but  he  was  so 
adverse  to  pedantry  or  affectation  of  superior 
knowledge,  that  he  carefully  abstained  from 
such  topics  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
could  not  take  pleasure  in  them.  In  these 
pursuits,  his  constant  and  congenial  compa¬ 
nion  was  Lord  Grenville  ;  who  has  often  de¬ 
clared  to  me  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  best  Greek 


scholar  he  ever  conversed  with.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  also  as  complete  a  master  of  all  English 
literature  as  he  was  undoubtedly  of  the  En¬ 
glish  language.  I  have  dwell  on  this  branch 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  accomplishments  because  I 
know  not  any  source  from  which  more  salu¬ 
tary  assistance  can  be  derived,  to  chase  from 
the  spirits  those  clouds  and  vapours  which 
infest  vacant  minds,  and,  by  self- weariness, 
render  retirement  melancholy  and  intolera¬ 
ble. 

“  But  Mr.  Pitt  amply  possessed  every  re¬ 
source  which  could  enliven  retirement.  No 
person  had  a  more  exquisite  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  the  country.  He  took  the  great¬ 
est  delight  in  his  residence  at  Holwood, 
which  he  enlarged  and  improved,  (it  may  be 
truly  said,)  with  his  own  hands.  Often  have 
I  seen  him  working  in  his  woods  and  gardens 
with  his  labourers  for  whole  days  together, 
undergoing  considerable  bodily  fatigue,  and 
with  so  much  eagerness  and  assiduity,  that 
you  would  suppose,  the  cultivation  of  his 
viila  to  be  the  principal  occupation  of  his 
life. 

“  He  was  very  fond  of  exercise  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  when  in  the  country  frequently 
joined  the  hounds  of  his  neighbourhood,  both 
at  Hohvood  and  Walmer  Castle. 

“  At  the  latter  place  he  lived  most  hospi¬ 
tably,  entertaining  all  his  neighbours,  as  well 
as  the  officers  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons 
and  of  the  ships  in  the  Downs  ;  and  he  was 
most  attentive  to  his  duties  of  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  called  him  fre¬ 
quently  to  Dover,  and  sometimes  to  the 
other  ports. 

“  But  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  his 
constant  delight  was  society.  There  he 
shown  w  ith  a  degree  of  calm  and  steady  lus¬ 
tre  which  often  astonished  me  more  than  his 
most  splendid  efforts  in  parliament.  His 
manners  were  perfectly  plain,  without  any 
affectation  ;  not  only  was  he  without  pre¬ 
sumption  or  arrogance,  or  any  air  of  autho¬ 
rity,  but  he  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of 
his  own  superiority,  and  much  more  disposed 
to  listen  than  to  talk.  He  never  betrayed 
any  symptom  of  anxiety  to  usurp  the  lead 
or  to  display  his  own  powers,  but  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  draw  forth  others,  and  to  take 
merely  an  equal  share  in  the  general  conver¬ 
sation  :  then,  he  plunged  heedlessly  into  the 
mirth  of  the  hour,  with  no  other  care  than 
to  promote  the  general  good  humour  and 
happiness  of  the  company.  His  wit  was 
quick  and  ready,  but  it  was  rather  lively  than 
sharp,  and  never  envenomed  with  the  least 
taint  of  malignity ;  so  that,  instead  of  exciting 
admiration  or  terror,  it  was  an  additional 
ingredient  in  the  common  enjoyment.  He 
was  endowed,  beyond  any  man  of  his  time 
w  hom  ]  knew,  with  a  gay  heart  and  a  social 
spirit.  With  these  qualities  he  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  his  own  society :  his  appearance 
dispelled  all  care ;  his  brow  was  never 
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clouded,  even  in  the  severest  public  trials  ; 
and  joy,  and  hope,  and  confidence,  beamed 
from  his  countenance  in  every  crisis  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger. 

“  He  was  a  most  affectionate,  indulgent, 
and  benevolent  friend,  and  so  easy  of  access 
that  all  his  acquaintance,  in  any  embarrass¬ 
ment,  would  rather  resort  to  him  for  advice 
than  to  any  person  who  might  be  supposed 
to  have  more  leisure.  His  heart  was  always 
at  leisure  to  receive  the  communications  of 
his  friends,  and  always  open  to  give  the  best 
advice  in  the  most  gentle  and  pleasant  man¬ 
ner. 

It  is  a  melancholy  but  a  grateful  task  to 
pay  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  departed 
friend.  ‘  Aut  me  amor  negotii  suscepti 
fallit’ — or  the  character  which  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  draw  is  not  less  just  and  true 
than  it  is  amiable  and  excellent;  and  I  can¬ 
not  resist  the  conclusion  that  a  pure  and 
clear  conscience  must  have  been  the  original 
source  of  such  uniform  cheerfulness  and 
gaiety  of  spirit.  The  truth  which  I  have 
asserted  I  possessed  ample  means  of  know¬ 
ing.  From  the  year  1783  to  1797*  I  lived  in 
habits  of  the  most  confidential  friendship 
with  Mr.  Pitt. 

“  In  the  year  1797*  I  was  appointed  Go¬ 
vernor-General  of  India,  and  in  the  month 
of  September  in  that  year  I  went  to  Walmer 
Castle  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas, 
and  to  receive  my  last  instructions.  I  found 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  highest  spirits,  entertaining 
officers  and  country  gentlemen  with  his 
usual  hospitality.  Amongst  others.  Admiral 
Duncan  was  his  constant  and  favourite  guest. 
11  is  fleet  was  then  in  the  Downs,  preparing 
for  the  memorable  victory  of  Camperdown. 
The  admiral  was  a  lively  and  jovial  compa¬ 
nion,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  delighted  with 
Mr.  Pitt’s  society.  I  embarked  for  India 
early  in  the  month  of  November,  1797,  and 
I  returned  to  England  in  January,  1806. 

“  Not  wishing  to  state  any  thing  beyond 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  relate  the  history  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  so¬ 
cial  habits  during  the  period  of  my  absence  ; 
hut  I  cannot  believe  that,  during  that  time, 
the  whole  frame  of  his  magnificent  mind  had 
been  so  broken  and  disjointed,  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  temporary  loss  of  power,  nor 
reconcile  himself  to  that  retirement,  and  to 
those  recreations,  which  were  his  relief  from 
the  labour  of  official  business,  and  his  con¬ 
solation  in  the  hour  of  political  solicitude 
and  care.  But  I  know  that  the  first  sum¬ 
mer  after  his  resignation  was  passed  with 
Mr.  Addington  at  Wimbledon,  and  that  soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Pitt  was  closely  occupied  at 
Walmer  Castle  in  forming  a  corpse  of  volun¬ 
teer  cavalry,  living  with  his  officers,  and  pas¬ 
sing  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  horse¬ 
back,  under  the  firm  expectation  of  a  French 
invasion.  This  does  not  well  agree  with  the 
story  which  represents  him  wrapped  in  sul¬ 


len  seclusion,  sunk  in  despondency,  shunning 
all  society,  and '  yet  unable  to  relieve  the 
gloom  of  solitude  by  any  mental  resource. 

“  On  my  arrival  in  England  in  January, 
1806,  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  Bath  ;  I  wrote  to  him, 
and  I  received  from  him  a  very  kind  invita¬ 
tion  to  meet  him  at  Putney  Hill.  It  may 
interest  you  to  see  this,  one  of  the  latest 
letters  Mr.  Pitt  ever  wrote,  and  I  therefore 
subjoin  a  copy.*  I  met  him  accordingly,  in 
the  second  week  in  January,  and  I  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  with  his  usual  kindness  and 
good  humour.  His  spirits  appeared  to  be 
as  high  as  I  had  ever  seen  them,  and  his 
understanding  quite  as  vigorous  and  clear. 

“  Amongst  other  topics,  he  told  me  with 
great  kindness  and  feeling,  that,  since  he 
had  seen  me,  he  had  been  happy  to  become 
acquainted  with  my  brother  Arthur,  of  whom 
he  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  commen¬ 
dation.  He  said,  ‘I  never  met  any  military 
officer  with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to 
converse.  He  states  every  difficulty  before 
he  undertakes  any  service  ;  but  none  after 
he  has  undertaken  it.’ 

“But,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Pitt’s  kindness 
and  cheerfulness,  I  saw  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  fixed  upon  him.  This  melancholy 
truth  was  not  known  nor  believed  by  either 
his  friends  or  opponents.  In  the  number  of 
the  latter,  to  my  deep  affliction,  I  found  my 
highly  respected  and  esteemed  friend  Lord 
Grenville,  and  I  collected  that,  measures  of 
the  utmost  hostility  to  Mr.  Pitt  were  to  be 
proposed  in  both  Flouses  at  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

“  I  warned  Lord  Grenville  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
approaching  death.  He  received  the  fatal 
intelligence  with  the  utmost  feeling,  in  an 
agony  of  tears,  and  immediately  determined 
that  all  hostility  in  Parliament  should  be 
suspended.  Mr.  Pitt’s  death  soon  fol¬ 
io  wed.  f 

“  if  any  additional  evidence  were  required 
of  the  excellence  of  his  social  character,  it 
would  be  found  abundantly  in  the  deep  sor¬ 
row  of  a  most  numerous  class  of  independent, 
honest,  and  sincerely  attached  friends,  who 

“  Putney  Hill,  Sunday,  Jan.  12,  1806. 

*  “  My  dear  Wellesley, — On  my  arrival  here  last 
night,  1  received,  with  inexpressible  pleasure,  your 
most  friendly  aud  affectionate  letter.  If  I  was  not 
strongly  advised  to  keep  out  of  London  till  I  have 
acquired  a  little  more  strength,  I  would  have  come 
up  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you  at  the 
first  possible  moment.  As  it  is,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
trust  to  your  goodness  to  give  me  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  you  here,  the  first  hour  you  can  spare  for  that 
purpose.  If  you  cau,  without  inconvenience,  make  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  day  (in  English  style,  be¬ 
tween  two  and  four)  it  would  suit  me  rather  better 
than  any  other  time ;  but  none  can  be  inconveuient. 

“  I  am  recovering  rather  slowly  from  a  series  of 
stomach  complaints,  followed  by  severe  attacks  of 
gout,  but  I  believe  I  am  now  in  the  way  of  real 
amendment. 

“  Ever,  most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

“  W,  Pitt.” 

f  Parliament  met  on  the  21st,  Mr.  Pitt  died  on 
the  23rd  of  January,  1806. 
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wept  over  the  loss  of  his  benevolent  and  af¬ 
fectionate  temper  and  disposition,  with  a 
degree  of  heartfelt  grief,  which  no  political 
sentiment  could  produce.  Many  of  these 
were  assembled  at  the  sad  ceremony  of  his 
funeral :  with  them  I  paid  the  last  offices  to 
his  honoured  memory.  We  attended  him  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  the  grave  of 
his  illustrious  father  was  opened  to  receive 
him,  and  we  saw  his  remains  deposited  on 
the  coffin  of  his  venerated  parent.  What 
grave  contains  such  a  father  and  such  a  son  ? 
What  sepulchre  embosoms  the  remains  of 
so  much  human  excellence  and  glory  ? 

“Always  yours,  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

“  Wellesley. 


COMPANION  TO  THE  ALMANAC  FOR  1 8. '17. 

[We  have  heretofore  commended  this  excel¬ 
lent  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Our  present  task  is  to  select  a  few  of  its  en¬ 
tertaining  utilities — its  light  artillery, — and 
to  show  how  dry  facts  and  figures  may  he 
rendered  as  amusing  as  fiction.  | 

The  First  Useful  English  Writer. — The 
founder  of  the  school  of  English  writers  (to 
any  useful  or  sensible  purpose)  is  Robert 
Recorde,  the  physician,  a  man  whose  me¬ 
mory  deserves  a  much  larger  portion  of  fame 
than  it  has  met  with,  on  several  accounts. 
He  was  the  first  who  wrote  on  arithmetic  in 
English  (that  is,  anything  of  a  higher  cast 
than  the  works  mentioned  by  Tonstall)  ;  the 
first  who  wrote  on  Geometry  in  English  ;  the 
first  who  introduced  Algebra  into  England  ; 
the  first  who  wrote  on  Astronomy  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sphere  in  English  ;  and  finally 
the  first  Englishman  (in  all  probability)  who 
adopted  the  system  of  Copernicus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Wood,  his  family  was  Welsh,  and  he 
himself  was  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  in  1531  ;  he  died  in  1558  in  the 
King’s  Bench  Prison,  where  he  was  confined 
for  debt.  Some  have  said  he  was  physician 
to  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  to  whom  his  books 
are  mostly  dedicated. 

The  works  of  Recorde  are  all  written  in 
dialogue  between  master  and  scholar,  in  the 
rude  English  of  the  time.  They  are  enume¬ 
rated  by  the  author  himself  in  verse:  for  he, 
in  common  with  most  others,  continually 
breaks  out  into  poetry  in  his  prefaces  and 
introductions. 

Old  English  Coins. — Gold  Coins. — A  sove¬ 
reign  was  two  royals,  three  angels,  4|  crowns, 
or  22 s.  6d.  ;  half  a  sovereign,  or  a  royal ;  the 
half-royal  and  the  quarter  royal ;  an  old 
noble,  called  a  Henry,  was  two  crowns  ;  half 
an  old  noble ;  an  augel  was  7 *'•  6d, ;  half  an 
angel ;  a  George  noble,  6s\  8 d. :  half  a  noble; 
a  quarter  of  a  noble,  “  which  in  the  old  sta¬ 
tutes  is  called  a  farthing  a  crown,  or  5s. ; 
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a  half  crown ;  another  crown  of  4s.  6d. 

known  by  the  rose  side,  for  the  rose  hath 
no  crown  over  it.’’ 

Silver  Coins.— The  groat  of  4 d. ;  another 
groat,  called  a  harp,  of  3d.  ;  the  penny  of 
twopence ;  the  (land i prat  of  1  \d. ;  the  penny, 
the  halfpenny,  and  the  farthing. 

The  pound  of  20*-.,  the  mark  of  13s.  Ad., 
and  the  shilling  of  12 d.,  were  not  coins,  “  yet 
there  is  no  name  more  in  use  than  they.” 
— From  the  Grounde  of  Arts. 

The  First  Railway. — A  gentleman  now 
living  at  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  has  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  a  person  whose  father  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  butcher  in  that  town, 
that  in  his  time  the  only  means  of  reaching 
London  was  either  by  going  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  the  latter  method  not  being  prac¬ 
ticable  at  all  periods  of  the  year  nor  in  every 
state  of  the  weather  ;  and  that  the  roads  were 
never  at  that  time  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
admit  of  sheep  or  cattle  being  driven  upon 
them  to  the  London  markets ;  for  which 
reason  the  farmers  were  prevented  sending 
thither  the  produce  of  their  lands,  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  being,  in  fact,  their  only 
market.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
quarter  of  a  fat  ox  was  commonly  sold  for 
about  fifteen  shillings,  and  the  price  of  mut¬ 
ton  was  one  penny  farthing  per  pound.  The 
journey  between  London  and  Horsham  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty-six  miles,  now  occupies  less 
than  four  hours  of  time  :  upwards  of  thirty 
stage-coaches,  travelling  at  this  rate,  pass 
through  the  town  from  and  to  London  daily, 
in  addition  to  private  carriages  and  post- 
chaises  ;  the  traffic  of  goods — chiefly  grain 
and  coals  —  carried  on  with  the  district  of 
which  Horsham  is  the  centre,  exceeds  40,000 
tons  annually,  in  addition  to  numerous  droves 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  which  are  conti¬ 
nually  to  be  met  upon  the  road.  This  diffe¬ 
rence  has  been  effected  thus  in  the  course  of 
two  generations  by  means  of  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  turnpike-roads.  If,  pre¬ 
viously  to  their  adoption,  such  a  result  had 
been  predicted,  would  not  the  prospect  have 
been  considered  wild  and  chimerical  p  but 
witnessing,  as  we  do,  its  accomplishment, 
may  we  not  fairly  and  reasonably  look  for  a 
series  of  further  improvements,  of  which  rail¬ 
ways  and  locomotive  steam-carriages  may  be 
only  among  the  first  steps,  that  shall  do  more 
for  us  and  our  descendants  than  turnpike- 
roads  have  done  for  our  immediate  prede¬ 
cessors  and  ourselves,  in  facilitating  the  inter¬ 
course  between  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
in  opening  distant  markets,  in  economizing 
the  cost  of  transport,  and  in  equalizing  the 
prices  of  produce  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community  p 

In  Arthur  Young’s  “  Tour  in  the  North  of 
England,”  published  in  1770,  we  find  the 
following  statement  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  turnpike-road  between  Preston  and  Wi- 
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gan,  a  spot  which  is  now  become  a  centre  for 
railway  operations.  This  description  of  a 
turnpike-road  exhibits  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
trast  with  the  safety,  comfort,  and  celerity 
presented  by  the  more  modern  improvement. 

“  I  know  not  in  the  whole  range  of  language 
terms  sufficiently  expressive  to  describe  this 
infernal  road.  To  look  over  a  map,  and  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  is  a  principal  one,  not  only  to 
some  towns,  but  even  whole  counties,  one 
would  naturally  conclude  it  to  be  at  least 
decent ;  but  let  me  most  seriously  caution  all 
travellers  who  may  accidentally  purpose  to 
travel  this  terrible  county  to  avoid  it  as  they 
would  the  devil,  for  a  thousand  to  one  but 
they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  over¬ 
throws  or  breakings  down.  They  will  here 
meet  with  ruts  which  I  actually  measured 
four  feet  deep,  and  floating  with  mud  only 
from  a  wet  summer ;  what  therefore  must  it 
be  after  a  winter  ?  The  only  mending  it  in 
places  receives,  is  the  tumbling  in  some  loose 
stones,  which  serve  no  other  purpose  but  jolt¬ 
ing  a  carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  manner. 
These  are  not  merely  opinions,  but  facts,  for 
I  actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down  in 
these  eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory.” 

In  what  has  just  been  said  it  is  by  no 
means  intended  to  put  out  of  sight  or  to 
undervalue  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  canals,  and  the  more  modern  inven¬ 
tion  of  steam-conveyance  upon  our  rivers  and 
along  our  coasts.  The  continually  increasing 
use  that  is  made  of  the  last-mentioned  of 
these  improvements  has  completely  disproved, 
as  regards  our  own  country,  the  assertion  of 
Adam  Smith,  which  was  indeed  true  at  the 
time  that  he  used  it,  that  “  man  is  the  least 
transportable  species  of  luggage.”  During  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  the  persons  passing 
daily  up  and  down  the  Thames  in  steam- 
vessels  in  search  of  health,  pleasure,  or  busi¬ 
ness,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands,  nearly 
the  whole  of  whom,  but  for  the  facility  of 
transit  thus  offered,  would  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  confined  to  the  unfavourable  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  crowded  city.  But  it  would  be 
foreign  to  our  purpose  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  to  go  into  an  inquiry  upon  the  general 
subject  of  inter-communication, — a  subject 
which  would  require  for  its  pr  >per  develope- 
ment  far  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in 
this  volume.  Ail  that  we  can,  with  any 
chance  of  success,  hope  to  accomplish,  on  the 
present  occasion,  is  to  bring  together  some  of 
the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  existing 
information  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  railways,  the  promotion  of  which  has 
of  late  become  a  matter  of  such  absorbing 
interest  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  railways  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  of  the  Newcastle  collieries. 
The  rails  ut  that  lime  were  of  wood,  and  a 


description  of  them,  as  constructed  in  the 
year  1676,  is  thus  given  in  the  Life  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  North  : — ■*  The  manner  of  the 
carriage  is  by  laying  rails  of  timber  from  the 
colliery  to  the  river,  exactly  straight  and 
parallel ;  and  bulky  carts  are  made  with  four 
rollers  fitting  those  rails,  whereby  the  carriage 
is  so  easy,  that  one  horse  will  draw  down 
four  or  five  chaldron  of  coals,  and  is  an  im¬ 
mense  benefit  to  the  coal-merchants.” 

These  railways,  fur  a  long  time,  made  but 
little  progress  in  improvement.  In  1765, 
about  a  century  and  a  half  after  their  first 
introduction,  the  following  description  of 
them  was  given  : — “  When  the  road  has  been 
traced  at  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  where  the 
declivities  are  fixed,  an  excavation  is  made  of 
the  breadth  of  the  said  road,  more  or  less 
deep,  according  as  the  levelling  Gf  the  road 
requires.  There  are  afterwards  arranged 
along  the  whole  breadth  of  this  excavation, 
pieces  of  oak  wood,  of  the  thickness  of  four, 
five,  six,  and  even  eight  inches  square ;  these 
are  placed  across  anil  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  feet  from  each  other;  these  pieces 
need  only  he  squared  at  their  extremities,  and 
upon  these  are  fixed  other  pieces  of  wood, 
well  squared  and  sawed,  of  about  six  or  seven 
inches  breadth,  by  five  in  depth,  with  pegs 
of  wood  :  these  pieces  are  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  road  along  its  whole  length  ;  they  are 
commonly  placed  at  four  feet  distance  from 
each  other,  which  torms  the  interior  breadth 
of  the  road.” 

The  railroad,  thus  described,  was  called 
the  “  single-way.”  Its  principal  disadvan¬ 
tage  arose  from  the  want  of  durability  in  the 
parts  exposed  to  friction  of  the  wheels.  When 
those  parts  or  rails  were  no  longer  serviceable, 
they  were  replaced  by  others ;  but  by  the 
frequent  perforation  of  holes  for  the  insertion 
of  the  pins  by  which  they  were  fastened  to 
the  sleepers,  the  latter  also  were  obliged  to  he 
frequently  renewed,  and  it  was  in  order  partly 
to  remedy  this  evil  that  the  “  double-way 
was  introduced.  This  improvement  consisted 
in  the  placing  of  another  rail  upon  the  surface 
of  the  one  which  rested  upon  and  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  sleepers  ;  this  upper  rail  could 
then  he  worn  away  and  renewed  without 
interfering  with  the  junction  of  the  other 
parts,  which  would  remain  uninjured  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  roadway  within  the 
rails  was  filled  up  above  the  level  of  the 
sleepers  with  ashes  beat  well  together,  and  by 
this  means  the  sleepers  were  protected  from 
tire  action  of  the  horses’  feet.  By  means  of 
this  contrivance,  the  load  of  a  one-horse  cart, 
which  on  the  common  road  was  17  cwt.,  was 
increased  to  42  cwt. 

These  railways  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  use  of  collieries,  and  to  have 
been  employed  for  tire  conveyance  of  heavy 
loads  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  Little 
attention  was,  therefore,  paid  to  attain  utii- 
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furmity  in  the  rate  of  descent ;  the  most  that 
was  attempted  in  this  way  was  the  diminish¬ 
ing  of  abrupt  descents.  Where  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  diminish  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  through  the  winding  of 
the  road,  or  by  any  small  occasional  acclivity, 
thin  plates  of  malleable  iron  were  nailed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  rail ;  but  it  was  long  before 
this  contrivance  suggested  a  further  improve¬ 
ment,  and  that  iron  rails  were  substituted  for 
the  softer  and  less  favourable  material,  nor  is 
it  at  all  certain  at  what  precise  time  that  sub¬ 
stitution  was  made. 

Mail  Coaches. — There  are  54  four-horse 
mails  in  England,  and  49  pair-horse  mails. 
The  greatest  speed  travelled  is  10  miles 
5  furlongs  per  hour;  slowest  speed,  6  miles; 
average  speed,  per  hour,  8  miles  7  furlongs. 
The  average  mileage  paid  for  four-horse  mails 
is  If d.  per  mile;  for  pair-horse  mails  1  $d. 
per  mile.  The  number  of  four-horse  mails  in 
Scotland  is  10;  of  pair-horse  mails,  4.  The 
greatest  speed  travelled  is  10  miles  4  furlongs 
per  hour;  slowest  speed,  7  tniles  per  hour ; 
average  speed,  8  miles  2  furlongs.  The  ave¬ 
rage  mileage  paid  for  four-horse  mails  in 
Scotland  is  lgrf.  per  mile ;  for  pair-horse 
mails  per  mile.  In  Ireland  there  are 
30  four-horse  mails,  and  5  pair-horse  mails. 
The  greatest  speed  travelled  is  9  miles  1  fur¬ 
long  per  hour;  slowest  speed  6  miles  7  fur¬ 
longs;  average  speed,  8  miles  2  furlongs  per 
hour.  The  average  mileage  paid  for  the 
four-horse  mails  is  2§ d  per  English  mile ; 
for  pair-horse  mails  Ifi/.  per  English  mile. 
In  Ireland  there  are  97  mail-cars  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  mails.  The  greatest 
speed  at  which  they  travel  is  7f  an  hour ; 
slowest,  5f  miles;  and  the  average  speed  is 
6|  per  hour. 

British  Museum. — The  number  of  persons 
admitted  to  view  the  general  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  was  7R336  in  1830;  99.912 
in  1831  ;  147.896  in  1832;  210.495  in  1833; 
237,366  in  1834  ;  and  289,104  in  1835. 

Number  of  visits  made  to  the  Reading 
Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research, 
about  1,950  in  1810;  4,300  in  1815;  8,820 
in  1820;  22,800  in  1825;  31,200  in  1830; 
38.200  iu  1831 ;  46,800  in  1832;  58,800  in 
1833;  70,266  iu  1834;  63,466  in  1835. 

Number  of  visits,  by  artists  and  students, 
to  the  Galleries  of  Sculpture,  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  4,938  in  1831  :  4.740  in  1832; 
4,490  in  1833;  5,645  in  1834;  6,081  in  1835. 

Number  of  visits  made  to  the  Print  Room, 
about  4.400  in  1832 ;  2,930  in  1833;  2,204 
in  1834;  1,065  in  1835. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1835  was 
19,076/.  4s.  &\d.\  for  1836,  23,600/.  The 
increase  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  number  of  assistants  and 
attendants,  and  to  a  provision  for  an  increased 
number  of  copyists,  for  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  public  in  the  reading-rooms  with 
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a  complete  catalogue  of  the  printed  books 
within  the  current  year. 

House  of  Commons. — Very  extensive  alter¬ 
ations  of  an  experimental  nature  have  been 
made  here,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Reid  of 
Edinburgh,  although  the  building  itself  can 
be  considered  only  a  temporary  one ;  they 
are,  doubtless,  therefore,  chiefly  intended  to 
ascertain  whether  the  same  principles  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  galleries  have 
been  lowered  ;  as  has  likewise  the  ceiling, 
which  latter  is  now  formed  by  an  inner  sky¬ 
light  framing,  making  three  planes,  that  in 
the  centre  horizontal,  the  others  slanting  off 
from  it  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees.  These 
surfaces  are  glazed  throughout,  in  compart¬ 
ments  of  various  shapes,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  sound  from  collecting  in  different 
foci.  The  wooden  screen  at  the  back  of  the 
Speaker’s  chair  has  also  been  lowered,  and 
the  whole  floor  of  the  apart  meat,  together 
with  those  of  the  galleries,  has  been  perfo¬ 
rated  with  holes  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  apart. 
The  appearance  it.  makes  is  singular  enough ; 
and,  should  it  be  found  to  answer,  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  the  same  puipose  might 
not  he  still  better  accomplished  by  substi¬ 
tuting  metal  for  wood,  and  making  the  floor 
either  a  continued  grating,  or  a  series  of  gra¬ 
tings  of  some  ornamental  pattern  ;  for,  in  case 
of  tire,  a  pierced  timber  floor  must  be  doubly 
dangerous.  Besides  the  above  alterations, 
the  walls,  which  were  lined  with  canvass, 
have  been  faced  with  thin  boards,  as  greatly 
aiding  sound,  and  requiring  less  effort  in  con¬ 
tinued  speaking.  The  success  of  the  venti¬ 
lating  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  can  bO  maintained  at  any  point,  or 
suddenly  increased  or  lowered  at  pleasure, 
appeared,  on  trial,  to  be  complete.  The  only 
delect  observable  when  the  trial  was  made 
was,  that  those  at  the  back  of  the  galleries 
could  not  hear  very  distinctly,  which  Dr.  Reid 
confessed  was  no  more  than  he  had  expected, 
and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  he 
better  if  galleries  could  he  dispensed  with 
altogether  in  buildings  of  this  nature. 

The  Beggar's  Opera. — The  opinion  is 
gaining  ground  that  it  is  not  genteel  to  ad¬ 
mire  this  opera  ;  and,  (  Heaven  help  us  !)  they' 
decry  its  morality!  This  from  a  people  who 
tore  the  clothes  off'  each  others’  backs  to 
get  at  “Tom  and  Jerry;”  “Lurline;” 
and  “  Faublas  — with  numerous  modern 
delicacies  besides,  which  might  be  enume¬ 
rated.  It  is,  however,  a  stale  manoeuvre  to 
decry  that  as  immoral  in  its  tendency,  which 
satirizes  a  fashionable  or  favourite  vice ; 
and  this  was  the  intention  of  the  “  Beggar’s 
Opera.’  ’ — Musical  l  f  or  hi. 
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Mr.  Brahands ’management  of  his  voice  is 
a  constant  source  of  admiration  with  us.  His 
ear  is  so  choicely  correct,  that  he  knows  in 
an  instant  when  his  intonation  is  a  little  in¬ 
accurate  ;  and  then  his  mode  of  contriving  to 
give  as  much  breadth  to  that  tone,  as  though 
it  were  perfect,  shows  the  consummate  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  art. — Ibid. 

Expensive  Theatricals.  —  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  mentions  an  opera  that 
was  performed  in  the  open  air,  when  she  was 
at  Vienna,  the  decorations  and  habits  of 
which  cost  the  emperor  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling ;  and  during  the  reigns  of 
the  late  emperors,  from  the  first  years  of 
Leopold,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
there  used  to  be  operas  at  the  expense  of 
the  court,  written,  composed,  and  performed, 
by  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  that  could 
be  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  taste  is  sadly 
changed  in  the  present  day  at  the  Austrian 
capital ;  waltzes  being  now  all  the  rage. — 
Ibid. 

New  Species  of  Piano-forte. — A  manu¬ 
facturer  of  piano- fortes  at  Vienna,  named 
Domian,  has  lately  succeeded  in  construct¬ 
ing  an  instrument  of  four  octaves,  the  tone 
of  which  is  produced  by  the  means  of  steel 
bars  in  the  form  of  tuning  forks.  Its  dimen¬ 
sion  is  that  of  a  square  piano  ;  and  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  sound  is  described  as  being  de¬ 
lightful,  particularly  in  the  upper  notes.  It 
offers  one  great  advantage,  in  always  remain¬ 
ing  in  tune.—  Ibid. 

Rossini  meeting  Mr.  Bishop  in  Paris  or 
London,  (we  forget  which,)  and  having 
known  him  before;  but-upon  this  occasion, 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  failing  to 
pronounce  his  name — <(  Ah  !  Monsieur — 
Monsieur  *  *  *  *  ”  assured  him  of  his  re¬ 
cognition  by  singing  the  first  strain  of 
Bishop’s  beautiful  round,  “  When  the  wind 
blows.’’ — Ibid. 

Grapes. — The  trellis  of  vines  in  the  park 
at  Fontainebleau,  planted  by  Louis  XV., 
which  is  nearly  fifteen  hundred  yards  in 
length,  produces  about  seven  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  grapes  annually. — W.G.C. 

Exeter  Cathedral  was  400  years  in  build¬ 
ing  ;  it  has  a  peal  of  bells  reckoned  the  largest 
iu  all  England,  as  is  also  its  organ,  the  great 
pipe  of  which  is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Within  the  London  bills  of  mortality, 
there  are  five  hundred  and  two  places  of 
public  worship  ;  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  charity-schools  ;  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen  seminaries  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  asy¬ 
lums  and  almshouses;  thirty  hospitals  and 
dispensaries ;  seven  hundred  and  four 
friendly  or  benefit  societies  ;  and  eight  so¬ 
cieties  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
learned,  useful,  and  polite  arts.  W.  G.  C. 


The  large  Porphyry  l  ase ,  in  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Garden  in  front  of  the  country  seat  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  near  Stockholm,  was 
made  out  of  a  single  block,  weighing  eight 
hundred  ship  pounds,  at  Elfdal,  in  Dalecar- 
lia,  and  wrought  after  a  design  of  Professor 
Frehlestin,  copied  from  an  Herculaneum  vase 
of  marble  :  it  weighs  fifty-five  ship  pounds  ; 
is  nine  feet  high,  and  the  upper  portion 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  :  the  basin  contains 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  ;  the  por¬ 
phyry  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  bright  red, 
studded  with  white,  green,  and  black  spots, 
and  is  a  species  of  stone  which  had  hitherto 
occurred  but  in  small  specimens.  The 
pedestal  or  foot,  is  of  unpolished  granite, 
three  feet  high.  W.  G.  C. 

Curious  Musical  Instrument. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  a  curious  musical  in¬ 
strument,  which  has  been  brought  from 
Barbary,  belonging  to  a  reverend  gentleman 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  appeared  a  short 
time  since,  in  an  Irish  paper : — It  is  made  of 
detached  pieces  of  hard  wrood,  each  smaller 
than  the  other,  till  it  tapers  to  nearly  a  coni¬ 
cal  shape  ;  the  wood  is  about  an  inch  in 
breadth  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width, 
and  the  longest  piece  about  a  foot  in  length, 
each  degrading  till  they  descend  to  four 
inches.  These  are  attached  to  each  other 
by  means  of  strings  which  pass  through 
either  side  ;  and  the  instrument  is  played  on 
by  an  ivory  ball  attached  to  a  whalebone 
about  ten  inches  in  length.  The  music  is 
excellent,  and  any  tune  may  be  performed 
on  it.  W.  G.  C. 

One  Eije.^ Peres  the  minister  and  favou¬ 
rite  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  spain,  a  man  of 
great  talent,  reposed  all  his  happiness  in  the 
possession  of  a  mistress,  who  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  an  eye  from  her  birth.  Henry  IV., 
conversing  one  day  with  Peres,  said  he  could 
not  understand  how  a  lady  deprived  of  one 
eye  could  have  so  many  charms.  “  Sire,’’ 
replied  Peres,  “  it  is  by  the  providence  of 
Heaven  this  young  lady  was  born  with  one 
eye  :  with  this  moiety  of  natural  fire  she  has 
put  all  Spain  in  combustion  ;  if  she  had  pos¬ 
sessed  two  eyes,  she  would  have  reduced  it 
to  ashes.”  W.G.C. 
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of,  421 
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Beggar’s  Opera,  the,  463 
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Birmingham,  Free  Grammar  School  at,  82 
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Black  Prince,  death  of  the,  220 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral,  lines  on,  447 

Blasting  rocks,  mode  of,  379 
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Desultory  Man,  by  G.  P.  R.  James, 
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27-46-131 
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Macgregor’s  Note-book,  93 
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Memoirs  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  188 
Nathan’s  Life  of  Malibran,  271 
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Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons— 
Winter,  413 

Traits  and  Trials  of  Early  Life,  by  L. 
K.  L.,  121-154 

Wraxall’s  Posthumous  Memoirs,  13 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  at  Battersea,  198 
Bonito,  specimens  of  the,  53 
Borrowing,  American,  304 
Botany,  medical,  origin  of,  393 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  establishment 
of,  27 2 

Brandy  and  Brandy-and-water,  170 
Braham,  Mr.,  his  voice,  464 
Breeches,  ancient  trunk,  396 
Brewing,  ancient  and  modern,  115 
statistics  of,  162 
Bridal  custom,  208 
Bridal  of  Gertrude,  the,  a  tale,  329 
Bride,  lines  on  the,  250 
Bride  of  Walsingham,  the,  a  tale,  441 
Briggs,  Sir  Clement,  anecdotes  of,  73 
Bristol  Hot  Wells,  recollections  of,  314 
British  Association,  new  facts  reported  to, 
283— 292— 310— 379— 426 
British  Museum,  report  of  the  parliamentary 
committee  on,  57 
British  Museum,  visiters  to,  463 
Broadstairs,  antiquities  of,  145 
Brougham,  Lord,  and  M.  Dupin,  parallel 
of,  176 
Bull,  368 

Bullfinches,  tame,  416 

taught  to  pipe,  363 
Buonaparte,  Lucien,  his  memoirs,  188 
Burford,  Mr.,  his  panorama  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  70 


Burial,  various  customs  of,  196 

Buykdere,  great  tree  of,  431 

Byron,  Lord,  Gothe’s  opinion  of  him,  266 

Cadiz,  notice  of,  304 

Cage  birds,  observations  on,  195 

Calantha,  a  sketch,  446 

Calendar  of  Natural  History,  proposal  for,  23 

Canada,  settlement  in,  193 

Canine  sagacity,  144 — 303 

Canoes,  varieties  of,  359 

Capers,  substitute  for,  240 

Carisbrook  Castle,  description  of,  41 

Carisbrook,  origin  of,  99 

Carp,  enormous,  119 

Casting  out  devils,  451 

Castle,  Belvoir,  lines  on,  448 

Craigmillar,  described,  161 
Fotheringay,  described,  67 
Tutbury,  described,  129 
Warwick,  visit  to,  251 
Cat,  age  of  one,  176 
Cat,  concealment  of,  256 
Cats,  with  differently  coloured  eyes,  79 
without  tails,  8 

Cathedral,  Chartres,  described,  34 

Caubul,  marriages  in,  117 

Cedars,  fine,  at  Wilton  Park,  250 

Celtic  origins,  remarks  on,  99 — 355 

Cetacea,  longevity  of,  133 

Chacun  a  son  gout,  208 

Chair,  acoustic,  invention  of,  416 

Chambers,  old  prices  ot,  303 

Champagne,  varieties  of,  188 

Character,  a  sketch,  356 

Charades,  <fcc.  for  Christmas,  418 — 450 

Charlecote,  visit  to,  251 

Charles  I.,  bust  of,  SO 

Charles  V.  and  Erasmus,  85 

Chartres  Cathedral,  description  of,  34 

fire  at,  175 
Charter,  curious  municipal,  118 
Chaumontelle  pears,  368 
Chedworth,  Lord,  anecdotes  of,  74 
Cheese-hopper  and  cheese-mite,  the,  456 
Chemical  diatribes,  365 
Chesterfield's  letters,  84 
Chimney  pieces,  ancient,  248 
China  and  Ireland,  parallel  of,  95 
China  and  Naples,  80 
Chinese  carving,  J12 

gunpowder,  96 
romance,  92 

Cholera,  recent  course  of  the,  394 
Christmas,  charades  and  enigmas  for,  418 — 
450 

fare,  421 
in  Norway,  425 
olden,  422 

plum-pudding,  olden,  432 
turkeys,  423 

Chronicle  of  Gargantua,  the,  415 
Church  ornaments,  sonnet  on,  345 
City  business,  160 
City  speculation,  an  anecdote,  74 
Clock  at  fault,  365 
Cloven  foot,  the,  368 
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Clubs,  effect  of,  220 

eccentrics  of  the,  380 
in  London,  utility  of,  299 
the  rival,  1 12 
Coal,  origin  of,  223 
Coatimondi,  habits  of  the,  7 
Cockchafers,  story  of,  32 
Cocker’s  arithmetic,  432 
Cock-fighting,  Pope’s  fondness  of,  84 
Coins,  old  English,  value  of,  461 
Colombia  river  sturgeon,  the,  119 
Colonies,  British,  list  of,  79 
Colquijilca,  mines  of,  383 
Combativeness,  phrenological,  127 
Company,  a  new  one,  240 
Conjugal  hint,  365 
Consultation,  singular  one,  364 
Cook,  Captain,  monument  to,  295 
Cookery,  good  English,  128 
Cook’s  folly,  near  Bristol,  tale  of,  314 
Cooper,  the  painter,  his  tomb,  457 
Copper  sheathing  for  ships,  1 12 
Corinthian  brass,  116 

Cotton  manufacture  and  the  Arkwrights, 
258— 261 

Cotton-mill,  the  first,  at  Cromford,  259 
Coverdale,  Miles,  tomb  of,  416 
Country  gentry,  220 
Country  seats,  notes  on,  249 
Courtship,  test  for,  350 
Craigmillar  Castle  described,  161 
Crane,  the  crowned,  389 
Crawford,  Mrs.,  her  sketches  connected 
with  Lacock  Abbey,  72 
Creaking  boots  and  shoes,  351 
Cressy,  battle  of,  described,  141 
Cricket,  origin  of,  219 
Crime,  incentives  to,  384 
Criticism,  elegant,  84 
Critics  and  reformers,  85 
Crockford’s,  wines  at,  300 
Crocodile  of  Egypt,  the,  391 
Cromwell,  Cowley  on,  85 
Cross,  Mr.,  his  discoveries  in  chemical  sci¬ 
ence,  283 

Cruelty  to  animals,  observations  on,  191 

Cruise  in  a  jolly-boat,  157 

Crystals  and  minerals,  artificial,  to  make,  283 

Cuba,  island  of,  described,  204 

Curran  and  Grattan,  144 

Damascus  blades,  value  of,  116 

Daughter,  the,  a  play,  scene  from,  397 

Death  of  William  Rufus,  lines  on  the,  115 

Deference,  compliment  of,  144 

Deference  to  the  ladies,  364 

Demon  of  the  mist,  a  tale,  235 — 252 

Desperate  defence,  176 

Despotism,  definition  of,  83 

Destinies  of  royal  persons,  288 

Devil,  popular  notions  of  the,  301 — 368 

Di  Tanti  Palpiti,  224 

Diderot,  anecdote  of,  208 

Die  Vernon,  the  original,  78 

Dinde  uux  Truff’es,  128 

Disappointed  Bachelor,  the,  10 


Disease,  origin  of,  303 
Diving,  feats  of,  245 
Dog,  domestication  of  the,  406 
Dog,  Esquimaux,  and  wolf,  23 
Doggett’s  coat  and  badge,  origin  of,  168 
Dool  trees,  160 
Douglas,  the  late  David,  54 
Dress  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  400 
Drinking,  Addison’s  love  of,  85 
Druses,  seats  of,  453 
Dry  rot,  preventive  of,  416 
Dundee,  Viscount,  alleged  spirit  of,  74 
Dutch  Vauxhall,  240 
Duty,  perfection  of,  351 
Eagle-owl,  the,  390 
Earl’s  Daughter,  the,  a  ballad,  334 
Ear-rings,  policy  of  wearing.  352 
Earth,  temperature  of  the,  208 — 379 
Education,  varieties  of,  64 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  death  of,  220 
Edward  III.,  state  of  commerce  and  the  arts 
in  his  reign,  140 
Eeliauts,  the,  of  Persia,  367 
Egypt,  ancient  musical  instruments'of,  98 
domestic  antiquities  of,  338 
Elephants  dancing  on  ropes,  287 
Elephant  fight  described,  287 
Embassy,  economical,  85 
Emery,  John,  epitaph  on,  16 
England,  ancient  movable  military  force  of, 
138 

English  people,  absurdity  of  the,  64 
English  travellers  on  the  continent,  431 
English  writer,  the  first  useful,  461 
Enigmas,  horticultural,  418 
Epitaph,  beautiful,  after  the  antique,  384 
Epitaphs,  curious,  160 — 192 — 320—352 
Eucles  announcing  the  victory  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  447 

Evening  in  the  camp,  211 

Evening,  lines  on,  329 

Evesham  Bell-tower,  described,  162 

Excuse  for  passing  a  friend  in  the  street,  365 

Failures,  memorable,  86 

Fairy  Ring,  origin  of  the,  388 

Tales,  old  English  and  Welsh,  300 
Fancy  Ball,  the,  a  sketch,  439 
Fantoccini  at  Milan,  45 
Faraday,  Mr.,  on  Silification,  86 
Fashion,  changes  in  the  society  of,  2y8 
Fashionable  World,  the,  238 
Feast  of  Incas  at  Valenciennes,  254 
Feathers  and  Diamonds,  notes  on,  282 
Felicity,  by  Lady  Blessington,  444 
Fellenberg,  M.,  his  establishment  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  93 

Fish,  habits  and  instincts  of,  219 
new,  description  of,  23 
remarkable,  in  the  Indian  Seas,  23 
Fishes,  longevity  of,  197 
Flax,  New  Zealand,  natural  history  and  eco¬ 
nomy  of,  31 1 — 341 

Flemish  picture,  celebrated,  description  of 
143 

Flowers,  closing  of,  during  the  late  eclipse,  54 
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Flower,  the  largest,  281 

sensibility  of,  166 

Flying  Chariot,  the,  a  tale  from  Herder,  162 
Folly,  the  Thames,  168 
Fonthill,  present  state  of,  249 
Football,  Indian,  game  of,  374 
Fortune,  the  tide  to,  247 
Fotheringhay  Castle,  historical  description 
of,  67 

Church,  description  of,  17 
Fountain  of  the  Woods,  212 
Fowls,  Indian,  389 

French  Republic,  Last  Days  of  the,  43 
Friend,  the  best,  85 
Frost,  amusements  connected  with,  414 
Fruits,  East  Indian,  292 
Galantee  Show  at  Christmas,  424 
Galette,  La,  a  sketch,  412 
Galvanism,  effect  of  on  minerals,  379 
Gambia  Goose,  economy  of  the,  42o 
Garrick  and  Pope,  anecdote  of,  84 
Garter,  order  of  the,  origin  of,  171 
Gas,  cookery  by,  183 
Genius,  homage  to,  84 

Mrs.  Montague  on,  128 
George  I.  and  Paradise  Lost,  85 
III.,  habits  of,  13 

statue  of,  in  Pall  Mall  East,  114 
Gibbon,  General,  the  Irish  rebel,  247 
Giraffes  in  London,  16 
Godric,  St.,  legend  of,  300 
Going  to  Court,  220 
Gold  Snuff-box,  the,  a  sketch,  229 
Goodness,  advantages  of,  351 
Gothe’s  opinion  of  Lord  Byron,  266 
Gravesend,  antiquity  of,  223 
Greek  Fire,  ancient,  1 15 
habits  of  the,  207 
modes  of  music,  1 1 5 
Green,  Mr.,  his  vast  balloon,  179 
Grotius,  tomb  of,  described,  215 
Gudgeon-fishing  in  the  Thames,  218 
Guichola  Indians,  marriages  of  the,  117 
Guide-posts,  utility  of,  249 
Haberdashers  of  old  times,  396 
Hancock’s  Steam  carriage,  Era,  1 37 

New  Steam-carriage,  Automaton, 
described.  41 7 
Hand,  a  fine  one,  351 
Handel’s  music,  85 
Harp,  the  Egyptian,  98 
Hatred,  Owen  Feltham  on,  151 
Havanah,  in  Cuba,  described,  204 
Haunted  Chamber,  the,  24 
Hawk  and  Kite,  boldness  of,  361 
Haydn,  his  first  visit  to  London,  224 
Height  of  Impudence,  the,  363 
Hemans,  Mrs.,  and  Shakspeare,  400 
Hemans,  Mrs.,  her  last  residence  in  Wales, 
449 

Herapath,  Mr.,  on  the  London  and  Green¬ 
wich  Railway,  402 — 403 — 404 
Highland  Arithmetic,  364 
Husband,  364 

Hill,  Mr.,  the  American  actor,  394 


Hill  of  Science,  an  allegory,  100 
Hint  to  Mr.  Braham,  32 
Historian,  qualifications  for,  176 
Hitchin  Hall,  by  Mr.  Hood,  434 
Hogs,  varieties  of,  8 
Holloway,  Infant  school  at,  369 
Homoeopathy  and  Allopathy  compared,  268 
treatment  of,  269 

House  of  Commons,  improvements  in  the, 
463 

Houses,  early  British,  280 

of  Parliament,  the  proposed  new,  2 
How  to  deceive  two  Thieves,  285 
Howfyl,  Fellenberg’s  Establishment  at,  93 
Hungary,  dinner  in,  63 
Huntingdon  County  Gaol  and  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection  described,  37 5 
Hybrids,  notes  on,  389 
Hydriotes,  customs  of  the,  118 
Hydrophobia,  to  prevent,  400 
In  Senate,  208 

Incas,  feast  of,  at  Valenciennes,  254 
India,  steam  vessels  to,  427 
trade  with,  293 
Indian  Cook,  246 
Infant  School  at  Holloway,  369 
Inn,  a  comfortable  one,  298 
Insects,  longevity  of,  197 — 233 
Isola  Bella,  description  of,  70 
Isturitz,  Don  Tomas,  anecdote  of,  239 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  the,  at  Paris,  176 — 382 
Java,  fire-pheasant  of,  323 
Jersey,  living  in,  370 

some  account  of,  353 
Jewels,  love  of,  350 

Jones,  Sir  Harford,  his  embassy  to  Persia, 
303 

Juggling,  profitable,  288 
Kensington  Gardens,  improvements  in,  104 
Ketel,  the  elf-seer,  story  of,  301 
Kia-tsing  china,  28 
King,  the  present,  youth  ol,  14 
Koords,  feats  of,  426 
Light  living,  anecdote  of,  246 
new,  for  artists,  343 
Lime  on  Land,  effect  of,  311 
Lion  of  Thorwaldsen,  the,  289 
Listening,  crime  of,  350 

contrivance  for,  352 

Literature,  English,  annual  sale  of,  272 
Lockman,  the  lamb,  84 
Logan  on  Chemical  Analysis,  365 
Loiterings  of  Travel,  251 
London  in  Autumn,  109 
beggars  in,  299 

changes  in  the  inhabitants  of,  299 
Charities,  guide  to,  316 
crowded  streets  of,  297 — 298 
extent  and  population  of,  297 
lines  on,  185 
low  life,  380 
mortality  in,  298 
newspaper,  features  of,  428 
public  institutions  of,  464 
streets,  appearances  of,  298 
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London,  vastness  of,  79 
Lonely  Man,  the,  a  sketch,  38 
Longevity  of  Animals,  Mr.  Fennell  on  the, 
1 02— 133—181  —  1 96—233 
Love  and  Hope,  by  Shelley,  400 
like  a  fever,  351 

Louis  Philippe,  characteristics  of,  192 
Lovetts,  the  family  of,  314 
Lunar  Discoveries,  245 
Lacock  Abbey,  autobiographic  sketches  con¬ 
nected  with,  72 
Laird  of  Barloch,  the,  365 
Lambeth  Palace,  hall  and  library  at,  65 
Land  of  the  Free,  20S 
Lamps,  everlasting,  116 
Lantern,  substitute  for,  272 
Lanterns,  new,  for  ships,  245 
Lardner,  Dr.,  on  Steam  Navigation  to  Ame¬ 
rica  and  India,  426 

Leicester’s  Tower,  Kenilworth,  lines  on,  211 

Libels,  Bayle  on,  85 

Life,  lines  on,  by  Congreve,  80 

Lion,  hearing  of  the,  21 

Liscombe,  the  family  seat  of  the  Lovetts,  315 

Liston,  Mr.,  traits  of,  160 

Llangollen  Vale,  lines  on,  37 

Madrid,  Prado  at,  described,  241 

Magpie,  pugnacity  of  the,  389 

Mail  Coaches  in  England,  463 

MSS.,  curious,  208 

Malibran,  Madame,  acrostic  on,  291 

anecdotes  of,  271 
benevolence  of,  240 
lament  for,  288 
last  days  of,  237  —  308 
—340 
life  of,  278 

lines  on  the  funeral  of, 
309 

sonnet  to  the  memory  of, 
224 

Malthe,  description  of  the,  23 
Malthusian  cat,  432 

Man  in  Winter,  and  provisions  for  his  com¬ 
fort,  413 

Manners  in  1769,  80 
Marriage,  lines  on,  320 
Martin,  Mr.  John,  on  painting  on  glass,  131 
Mr.,  his  plan  for  walks  on  the  Thames 
banks,  175 

Marvell,  Andrew,  to  his  garden,  84 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  Fotheringhay,  68 

at  Tutbury,  129 
May  Fair,  by  Mary  Howitt,  15 
Mechanics  v.  Poetry,  86 
Merchandise,  ancient,  352 
Mercury  and  Venus  teaching  Cupid,  a  pic¬ 
ture  described,  159 
Mexico,  antiquities  of,  339 
Mice  in  Norfolk,  464 
Mice,  to  preserve  food  from,  2J2 
Minstrel’s  Grave,  lines  on  the,  268 
Mill,  horizontal,  at  Battersea,  387 
Minstrel,  lines  on  the,  146 
Minstrel’s  Curse,  the,  a  ballad,  388 


Misdeal,  the,  365' 

Misquotation,  unfortunate,  400 
Missel-thrush  and  magpie,  fight  between,  148 
Mohammedan  at  prayers,  portrait  of,  322 
Mollusca,  longevity  of,  233 
Monkey,  red,  howl  of,  361 
Monkey,  the,  a  tale,  451 
Monody  on  Youth,  5 
Mont  Blanc,  ascents  of,  94 
Montford,  countess  of,  her  heroism  at  Hen- 
nebon,  139 

Morning,  lines  on,  329 
Mosque,  inscription  on,  432 
Mouldiness,  to  prevent,  320 
Mountain  Waterfall,  the,  450 
Mozart,  the  grave  of,  224 
Music  in  the  Kitchen,  239 
Musical  Instruments,  Egyptian,  98 
Musical  Instrument,  curious,  464 
Musicians,  memory  of,  174 
Naples,  the  Strada  di  Toledo  at,  48 
Napoleon,  his  favourite  wine,  128 
Napoleon’s  mother,  visit  to,  436 
Napoleon,  remains  of,  at  St.  Helena,  264 
Napoleon’s  tomb  and  its  willows,  372 
Natural  History  Works,  notes  on  some  mo¬ 
dern,  6— 21 --287— 361— 389— 419 
Nettles,  uses  of,  384 
Newspapers  in  Europe,  48 
New  Orleans,  burial  at,  53 
Nice  Doctor,  the,  a  tale,  324 
Niebuhr,  the  historian,  portrait  of,  64 
Norway,  Christmas  in,  425 
Not  known  upon  ’Change,  364 
Nourmahal,  scene  in  the  life  of,  444 
Nugent,  lord,  lines  by,  432 
Oak,  the  old,  at  Winfarthing,  345 
Obedient  Wives,  363 
Observatories,  public,  99 
Ocean  Queen,  the,  a  ballad  by  Mr  Canning, 
383 

One  Eye,  464 

Opium,  British,  specimen  of,  393 
and  tea,  trade  in,  96 
Organ-mending,  anecdote  of,  303 
Ossian  and  Shakspeare,  Herder  on,  45 — 99 
Ostrich,  habits  of  the,  7 
Otaheite,  sovereigns  of,  426 
Otter,  food  of  the,  6 

hunting,  pastime  of,  288 
Owls,  screeching  and  hooting,  362 
Oyster,  strength  of  the,  20 
Painting  and  Colours,  239 
on  glass,  131 
Spanish  school  of,  142 
Palingenesis,  the,  or  artificial  plant,  132 
Pangolin,  habits  of  the,  7 
Papyrus  paper,  manufacture  of,  131 
Paris,  new  triumphal  arch  at,  305 
society  in,  201 
summer  sketch  of,  302 
Parliament,  proposed  new  houses  of,  2 
Parliamentary  Reporting,  anecdotes  of,  430 
Parnassian  Fare,  246 
Parr,  Dr.,  his  luxuries,  352 
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Parrots,  economy  of,  391 
Partridge-shooting  in  September,  154 
Past,  lines  on  the,  352 
Pedro,  Don.  anecdote  of,  239 
Peregrine  falcon,  the,  in  hawking,  361 
Perfumes,  benefits  of,  344 
Persia,  sketches  of,  365 
Peru,  ladies  in,  452 
Pheasants,  to  rear,  389 
Philosophy  and  War,  400 
Phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  Flax, 
economy  of,  31 1 — 341 
Phrenology,  illustrations  of,  127 
Physicians,  folly  of,  352 
Physiognotype,  invention  of  the,  265 
Piano-forte  playing,  styles  of,  288 
Piano-forte,  new  species  of,  464 
Piano- fortes,  various,  304 
Pigments,  ancient,  117 
Pike  attacking  birds,  419 
Pin-making  described,  29 
Piping  Bullfinches,  362 
Pitt.  Mr.,  anecdotes  of,  13 
Pitt,  Mr.,  private  life  of,  458 
Plantagenets,  the,  17 — 67 
Plants,  growing  without  air,  148 
Plymouth,  freedom  day  at,  53 
Poetry,  varieties  of,  352 
Poets-Laureate,  English,  272 
Prisons,  ancient.  131 
Poitiers,  the  battle  of,  127 — 172 
Politics,  effect  of,  352 
Poor  Relations,  lines  on,  26 
Pope,  anecdotes  of  and  observations  by,  83 — 
85 

Poppy,  culture  of,  in  China,  344 

Porcelain,  ancient  Chinese,  132 

Portrait-painting,  64 

Power,  a  new  one,  245 

Prado,  the,  at  Madrid,  described,  241 

Praise  omitted,  352 

Preaching,  extempore  in  the  Church,  396 

Priestley.  Dr.,  his  mansion  and  tomb,  430 

Prophecy,  poetical,  83 

Proud  Heait.  351 

Psalmody,  new  work  on,  203 

P-alter.  ancient,  223 

Public  Walks  on  the  Thames  Banks,  262 
Puckler  Muskau.  Prince,  at  the  Tuileries,  44 
Pudding  at  School.  247 
Purustall,  the  Countess  of,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  77 

Questioner,  the,  a  chaunt,  72 
Railway  abioad.  245 

between  Biussels  and  Paris,  351 
the  first,  46 1 

the  London  and  Greenwich  described, 
192—402 

Rainbow,  lines  on  the,  169 
Rajah,  Indian,  his  palace  at  Boutan,  322 
Rat,  the  British,  287 
Reading  overmuch,  86 

the  quickest  way  to  knowledge,  80 
Reasoning  of  the  eye,  64 
Rebuke,  piquant,  304 


Rebus  on  names,  291 
Red  colour,  indelible,  351 
Red  tape,  144 
Reign  of  terror,  the,  189 
Relaxation  and  recreation,  64 
Relic,  curious,  antique,  407 
Reptiles,  longevity  of,  182 — 196 
Retrospection,  pleasures  of,  350 
Revels  of  merry  England,  421 
Rhyllon,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  449 
Ribbledin,  or  the  Christening,  142 
Rich  relations,  lines  on,  106 
Richter,  thoughts  and  sentiments  from,  185 
Riddle,  by  Theodore  Hook,  438 
Ridicule  and  vanity,  350 
Right  to  a  crack,  32 
Rising  genius,  letter  from,  377 
Roast  pig,  192 
Rochefoucault’s  Maxims,  85 
Rock-meal  eaten  as  food,  303 
Roman  malleable  glass,  116 
Romantic  disinterestedness,  320 
Romance,  rhapsody  on,  211 
Rose  of  Jericho,  on  the,  348 
Rossini  and  Bishop,  464 
Royal  Exchange,  statues  in  the,  261 
pun.  365 

Ruling  passion,  the,  144 
Russian  hospitality,  223 

sledge- drivers,  192 

Ryots,  the,  or  peasants  of  Persia,  365 
St.  Anne's  Society  School,  Brixton,  descrip¬ 
tion  of.  209 

St.  Helena.  Napoleon’s  tomb  and  willows  at, 
372 

recent  visit  to,  263 
St.  Helier,  town  of,  described,  353 
St.  James’s  Theatre  described,  273 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  the  old  church  of, 
105 

St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  64 
Sang-froid  at  the  theatre,  304 
Savoy  Palace  and  Hospital,  remains  of,  407 
Schloss  Hainfeld,  description  of,  60 
Schooldom,  160 
Schoolfellows,  lines  to  my,  38 
Science  and  war,  96 
Scotland,  travelling  in.  293 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  and  the  Countess  of  Purg- 
stali,  77 

Scoundrel,  definition  of,  400 
Scraps  from  the  Annual  Register,  378 
Sculptures,  ancient,  Magdalen  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  152 

Sea  leopard,  habits  of  the,  71 
Seals  in  various  countries,  207 
Season,  end  of  the,  220 
Self-deception,  128 
Selfishness  of  man,  351 
September,  partridge-shooting  in,  153 
Servants  and  masters,  350 
Shark,  economy  of  the,  1 19 
Sheep,  Indian,  21 

Sheriff'  of  Loudon  and  Middlesex,  the,  52 
Ship,  the  first,  282 
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Shooting,  decline  of,  153 

Shop  signs,  eccentric,  194 

Shopmen  of  London,  delinquency  of,  158 

Short  fall,  364 

Show  bills,  large  letters  in,  304 
Sickness,  sufferings  of,  86 
Silver  mines  of  Konsberg,  223 
Sistrum,  the  Egyptian,  9b 
Skulls,  drinking  from,  63 
Slavery  in  Africa,  16 
Sleep  and  death,  sonnet  to,  346 
Sleeping  beauty,  lines  on  the,  328 
Sleeping  child,  lines  to,  406 
Sleep,  production  of,  48 
Sleep-talking,  phenomena  of,  125 
Smirke,  Mr.  Sydney,  on  Whitehall  Palace,  8 
Smoking.  American,  352 
Soldier’s  Home,  lines  on  the,  121 
Something  pleasant,  352 
Song  of  the  swallow,  405 
wild  bee,  350 

Sonnets,  by  Richard  Howitt,  345 — 6 
Sonnet  written  in  St.  Margareret’s  Bay,  406 
So — oh  ! — logical  Society,  the,  379 
Sovereigns,  light,  351 
Spain,  an  execution  in,  described,  213 
Spanish  dancing,  435 

heroism,  instances  of,  222 
school  of  painting,  142 
wool,  excellence  of,  400 
Spectator,  the  original,  84 
Spider,  bird-killing,  292 
Spinning-frame,  invention  of  the,  259 
Sports  of  the  Christmas  Season,  423 
Spring,  lines  on,  by  Shelley,  400 
Squirrel,  moulting  of  the,  148 
Stanhope,  Lord,  character  of,  83 
Stanzas,  by  Archdeacon  Spencer,  439 
Stanza,  old,  on  a  knight  of  Jerusalem,  92 
Starlight,  lines  on,  by  Moore.  80 
State  house  in  the  country,  220 
Statues  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  261 
Steam-carriage,  Era,  Hancock’s,  137 

Automaton,  Hancock’s  new,  417 
Steam  vessels  to  America  and  India,  426 
Stonehenge,  recent  visit  to,  249 
Stones  swallowed  by  birds,  8 
Storm,  terrific,  off'  Cadiz,  205 
Stothard  an  entomologist,  96 
Stothard,  frieze  designed  by,  16 
Strasbourg  pies,  144 
Sturgeon,  the  Colombia  river,  119 
Suicide,  animals  committing,  21 
Superstition,  old  record  of,  396 
Suspicion,  Owen  Feltham  on,  246 
Swallowing  knives,  159 
Swan  attacking  a  fawn,  420 
wild,  song  of  the,  419 
Sweden,  morality  in,  I76 
Sweepings  of  the  study,  83 
Swift,  Dean,  gravity  of.  84 
Syrian  Christians  of  Malayala,  118 
Tahiti,  exchange  in,  117 
Tandur,  the  Turkish,  224 
Tapir,  habits  of  the,  7 


Taste  and  smell,  phenomena  of,  286 
Taylor,  Thomas,  and  his  translation  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  382 

Tea-pots  made  by  steam,  112 
Teaching,  anecdote  of,  64 
Teotihualcan,  pyramids  of,  338 
Thames  banks,  public  walks  on  the,  262 
fishing,  218 

proposed  public  walks  on  its  banks, 
175 

sports  on  the,  168 
-  trout,  218 

Tunnel,  the,  described,  385 
progress  of  the,  54 
Theatre,  St.  James’s  described,  273 
Theatricals,  expensive,  464 
Things  in  strange  colours,  364 
Thorwaldsen,  lion  designed  by,  at  Lucerne, 
289 

Thoughts  and  sentiments  from  Richter,  185 
Time,  allegory  on,  1 76 
Timur,  youth  of,  323 
Toleration,  Pope  on,  83 
Tomb  of  Bolingbroke,  200 
Cook,  Capt.,  295 
Cooper,  the  painter,  457 
Grotius,  215 
Priestley,  Dr..  430| 

Tortoise,  doubtful  species  ot,  421 
longevity  of  the,  420 
Tournaments,  costumes  worn  at,  303 
Trade  and  commerce,  ancient  English,  140 
Translation,  Dryden  on,  84 
Traveller  nonplused,  364 
Transmutation,  alchemical,  116 
Trees  and  plants  changed  into  flints,  86 
Trees,  vast.  1 12 
Triolet,  from  Cabestaing.  441 
Turnip-fly,  to  prevent,  245 
Tutbury  Castle,  description  of,  130 
Tyers,  Thomas,  his  Rhapsody  on  Pope  and 
Essay  on  Addison,  83 
Unlucky  word,  160 
Vale  of  Cypress- trees,  lines  on,  195 
Vanity  defined,  84 
Vanity  and  suspicion,  351 
Vase,  large  porphyry,  near  Stockholm,  464 
Vauxhall  balloon,  described,  179 — 181 — 224 
—341 

Veiled  woman,  the,  a  story,  109 — 122 
Venice,  glasses  of,  117 
Ventriloquism,  outline  of,  355 
Village  church,  lines  on,  72 — 195 
Virtue,  rare,  128 
Vision  of  animals,  361 
Vitrified  forts,  ancient,  1 16 
Voice  from  the  grave,  448 
Vulture,  the  king,  361 
Wagon,  the  first,  256 
Walking  Webbe,  85 

Waithman,  alderman,  tablet  to  the  memory 
of,  320 

Wanderings  in  spring,  450 
Wardour  Castle  grounds  described,  249 
Warwick  Castle,  visit  to,  252 
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Watch  made  of  steel,  96 
Watches,  ancient,  described,  55 
Water-party,  the,  a  sketch,  408 — 453 
Welcome,  a  warm  one,  384 
Wellesley,  Marquess  of,  letter  from,  respecting 
Mr.  Pitt,  458 

Welsh  legend,  coincident,  355 
Westminster  abbey,  lines  on,  335 
Wheat,  growth  of,  292 
White,  H.  Kirke,  his  tree,  319 
Whitebait  in  Scotland,  53 
Whitehall  Palace,  remains  of,  8 
Wild  Sea-gull,  lines  to  the,  291 
Will  eccentric,  223 
Willersley  Castle,  description  of,  261 
William  the  Conqueror,  seal  of,  89 
William  IV.,  youth  of,  14 
Williams,  Sir  C.  H.,  and  Pope,  85 
Willows  around  Napoleon’s  tomb,  372 
Wilson,  Professor,  406 
Wiltshire,  country  seats  in,  249 
Wine-bibbers,  hint  to,  351 
Wine-drinking,  fashion  in,  171 
Winfarthing  Oak,  the  old,  345 
Winter,  man  in,  413 


Wise  men  and  fools,  64  / 

Wish,  a  good  one,  85 
Wolseyan  egotism,  85 
Wolves,  anecdotes  of,  21 
Woman,  an  old  one,  272 
Wood  Leighton,  environs  of,  27 
Wood-nymph,  lines  to  a,  307 
World-weariness,  lines  on,  348 
World  we  live  in,  the,  393 
Wormwood  and  purl,  216 
Wyatt,  Mr.  M.  C.,  his  statue  of  George  III., 
114 

Yew-tree,  longevity  of  the,  310 
York  Gate,  Broadstairs,  described,  145 
Zhulkovsky,  the  Warsaw  actor,  anecdote  of, 
400 

Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  the,  48 

and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  382 
promenade  in,  57 — 90 
on  Sunday,  201 
the  Surrey,  16 — 104 

Zoolus,  the,  of  Eastern  Africa,  manners  and 
customs  of,  226 
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Addison’s  Birthplace,  49 
Bee-hive,  improved,  185 
Bilton  House.  49 

Birmingham  Free  Grammar  School,  81 

Bolingbroke’s  Tomb,  200 

British  Houses,  ancient,  (two  cuts,)  281 

Broadstairs,  145 

Carisbrook  Castle,  41 

Canadian  Residence,  193 

Canoe  of  the  Bijoogas,  360 

Chartres  Cathedral,  33 

Chimney-pieces,  (two  cuts,)  248 

Coal,  origin  of,  (two  cuts,)  232 

Cook’s,  Captain,  Tomb,  296 

Cooper’s  Tomb,  456 

Cotton  Mill,  first,  Cromford,  257 

Craigmillar  Castle,  161 

Crocodile  of  the  Nile,  392 

Egyptian  Antiquities,  Domestic,  338 

Musical,  97 

Flower,  the  largest,  281 

Folly  on  the  Thames,  168 

Fotheringhay  Church,  17 

Galantee  Show,  424 

Grotius’s  Tomb,  217 

Hemans,  (Mrs.,)  Residence  of,  449 

Hood’s  Comic  Almanac,  (two  cuts,)  433 

Huntingdon  Gaol,  376 

Infant  School.  Holloway,  369 

Jersey,  St.  Helier,  353 

Lambeth  Palace  Hall,  65 


Lion  of  Thorwaldsen,  289 
London  and  Greenwich  Railway,  401 
Malthe,  the  square-browed,  24 
Mohammedan  at  Prayers,  321 
New  Houses  of  Parliament,  1 
New  Zealand  Flax,  312 
Papyrus  Vessel,  282 
Paris  Triumphal  Arch,  305 
Physiognotype,  (two  cuts,)  261 
Prado  at  Madrid,  241 
St.  Anne’s  Society  School,  209 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  273 
Savoy  Prison,  Ruins  of,  408 
Sculptures  at  Oxford,  1 52 
Sea-leopard,  72 

Seal  of  William  the  Conqueror,  89 
St.  Leonard’s  Church,  Shoreditch,  105 
Statue  of  George  III.,  113 
Steam  Carriage,  Automaton,  418 
Era,  137 

Sturgeon,  Colombia  River,  120 

Thames  Tunnel,  385 

“  Too  late  for  the  Coach,”  424 

Tut  bury  Castle,  (two  cuts,)  129 

Vauxhall  Balloon,  177 

Watch,  ancient,  56 

Whitehall  Palace,  (archway,)  9 

Willersley  Castle,  257 

Win  farthing  Old  Oak,  345 

Zoolus  of  Eastern  Africa,  (two  cuts,)  225 
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